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Parts  of  Asia,  Today:  Beyond  Lusotopic  Nostalgia 


Cristiana  Bastos 


This  volume  began  with  a call  for  contributions  on  the  broad  topic  of  Por- 
tuguese-Asian  connections,  open  to  all  latitudes  in  the  humanities  and  the 
social  sciences.  We  took  the  risk  of  mentioning  the  former  Asian-Portuguese, 
or  Pacific-Portuguese  enclaves  of  Goa,  Macau,  and  East  Timor  as  a starting 
point.  Until  recently,  this  alone  would  have  generated  a flood  of  colonial  nos- 
talgia, anti-colonial  manifestos,  lusotropical  orientalism,  or  lusotopic  post- 
imperial narcissism — when  we  only  wanted  research  articles  and  essays.  But 
times  have  changed.  The  responses  came  aplenty,  diverse,  innovative,  and 
anything  but  nostalgic. 

Articles  arrived  in  all  formats  and  styles — long,  short,  poetic,  analytical, 
reflexive,  critical,  based  on  empirical  research,  on  literary  texts,  on  theoretical 
discussions,  on  testimony,  on  interviews — very  much  along  the  inclusive  lines 
of  Portuguese  Literary  & Cultural  Studies.  They  made  it  to  this  volume  without 
having  been  previously  gathered  in  the  rituals  of  a conference;  they  arrived 
one  by  one  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  different  frames  of  thinking  and 
different  languages.  And  yet  they  fit  together,  dialogue,  and  mingle  into  a 
synergy  that  will  be  prolonged  by  the  active  engagement  of  the  reader.  There 
are  historical,  sociological,  and  anthropological  interpretations,  ethnographic 
depictions,  political  analysis,  literary  and  film  criticism;  there  is  poetry,  litera- 
ture, memoirs,  and  introspective  essays;  there  is  an  ubiquitous  quest  for  cul- 
tural identity  in  which  distinctiveness  involves  something  “Portuguese” — be 
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it  people,  history,  places,  governments,  names,  fictions,  fondness,  rejection,  the 
past,  the  future. 

To  head  the  sections  as  Goa , Macau , Timor ; and  Beyond  may  sound  provo- 
cative in  times  when  translocalism,  connectedness,  circulation,  and  globalism 
have  become  the  standard  requirement  in  most  disciplines.  And  yet  they  pro- 
ved to  be  good  catalysts  for  generating  and  gathering  new  knowledge — whether 
because  they  resist  our  cognitive  adventures  or  just  for  providing  some  appe- 
asing realism  to  our  busy,  buzzed,  and  sometimes  confused  academic  minds. 

Do  not  expect,  however,  to  find  under  the  sections  a guide  for  the  territo- 
ries, a shared  frame  of  analysis,  or  an  evocation  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  as 
each  of  them  is  a singular  combination  of  narratives,  perspectives,  and  voices 
where  new  topics  emerge  and  old  topics  appear  in  a different  light.  In  the  end, 
rather  than  minuscule  remains  of  empire  good  to  be  forgotten,  the  Luso-Asian 
enclaves  prove  to  be  dense,  intense,  and  unique  historical  situations  with  a 
potential  for  analysis  that  can  only  expand  the  current  debates  on  colonialism, 
postcolonialism,  displacement,  connections,  global  histories,  and,  necessarily, 
the  always  prevailing  older  concepts  of  class,  race,  gender,  power,  and  agency. 

* 

We  start  with  a set  of  original  articles  that  introduces  new  analytical  tools 
into  the  interpretation  of  the  colonial  society  of  Goa.  Angela  Barreto  Xavier’s 
“Power,  Religion  and  Violence  in  Sixteenth-Century  Goa”  is  a dense  descrip- 
tion of  a sixteenth-century  event  after  which  the  author,  evoking  anthropology 
in  the  writing  of  history,  approaches  the  complexity  that  holds  Goa  together 
from  above  and  from  below,  from  inside  and  outside,  in  ways  that  are  at  once 
synchronic  and  diachronic,  multiple-voiced,  and  multi-layered.  Her  text  is  a 
long  way  from  the  linear,  apologetic,  or  apologizing  modes  of  making  history, 
and  a long  way  from  the  monolithic  view  of  empire  and  rule.  The  tensions  at 
the  local  level  reveal  a constant  negotiation  of  roles  and  agencies  that  revise  in 
more  than  one  way  the  traditional  icons  of  Goan  colonial  history — Christia- 
nity, conversion,  the  Jesuits,  the  ganvkars,  the  cities,  and  the  villages. 

In  “Genero,  mecenato  e arte:  a cria^ao  das  casas  de  mulherestm  Goa,”  Carla 
Alferes  Pinto  uses  contemporary  tools  of  social  analysis  like  gender,  class,  sta- 
tus, marriage  markets,  endowments,  and  individual  agency  in  order  to  address 
the  institutions  created  in  Goa  for  the  purpose  of  hosting  the  young  Euro- 
pean women  (the  orfas  del  ret)  brought  in  to  marry  the  resident  Portuguese 
men — and,  may  we  add,  guarantee  the  reproduction  of  an  enclave  of  Europea- 
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ness/whiteness/Christianity.  The  author’s  analysis  about  female  patronage  and 
artistic  production  reveals  that  while  the  casas  de  mulheres  (both  the  recolhi- 
mentos  and  the  convent  of  Santa  Monica)  were  meant  to  frame  the  behaviour 
of  those  women  and  moderate  their  ambitions,  new  arrangements  developed 
from  within — contributing  thus  to  an  understanding  of  the  intersections  of 
gender,  class,  and  art  in  colonial  societies. 

Timothy  Walkers  “The  Early  Modern  Globalization  of  Indian  Medicine: 
Portuguese  Dissemination  of  Drugs  and  Healing  Techniques  from  South  Asia  on 
Four  Continents,  1670-1830”  shows  us  the  materialization  of  the  Portuguese- 
Asian  encounters  in  the  fields  of  pharmacy  and  medicine.  Leaving  aside  the 
conventional  narrative  of  a European  medicine — depicted  either  as  a means  to 
enlighten  the  natives  and  improve  their  lives  or  as  a tool  to  annihilate  local  knowl- 
edge, practices,  and  resources — the  author  shows  us  the  pragmatic  arrangements 
made  around  specific  plants  and  compounds  with  healing  properties,  and  moves 
into  the  four  corners  of  the  world  via  the  plants  and  preparations  that  emerge 
from  those  encounters.  Plants  and  remedies  travel  far  and  remain  settled  in  new 
lands  in  ways  that  eventually  get  to  be  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  sailors 
who  carried  them.  Or,  bringing  in  a very  contemporary  notion,  humans  and 
non-humans  go  together  in  the  making  of  history,  society — and  colonialism. 

The  ways  of  unmaking  colonialism,  history,  and  society — or  at  least  the 
ways  and  tools  for  resisting  and  counteracting  some  of  their  effects — can  be 
dreamed  and  fixed  in  fiction,  as  writers  from  all  around  the  world  have  done 
and  as  literary  critics  have  analysed.  In  “Resistencia  e assimila^ao  colonial  na 
prosa  goesa  do  seculo  xix,”  Joana  Passos  approaches,  discusses,  and  analyses 
two  nineteenth-century  Goan  novels  remarkable  for  their  anti-colonial  con- 
tents. Os  Bramanes,  by  Francisco  Luis  Gomes,  and  Jacob  e Dulce , by  Franscisco 
Joao  Costa,  reveal  in  different  ways  the  human,  social,  philosophical,  and  his- 
torical condition  of  a colonial  society  as  peculiar  as  Goa,  in  which  the  age-old 
Lusification  of  culture  and  society  co-existed  with  the  no  less  disturbing  con- 
straints of  tradition,  symbolized  in  the  evils  of  the  caste  system. 

Victor  Rangel-Ribeiro  is  himself  a known  literary  author — as  well  as  a 
musician,  and  a critic  of  many  credits — who  generously  wrote  an  original  for 
Parts  of  Asia.  Victor  is  also  a living  memory  of  a Goan  society  that  extends 
beyond  his  own  time  and  into  several  generations  of  his  ancestors.  In  “Oral 
History  and  a Memoir  Shed  Light  on  Goa’s  Tangled  Past:  Romeo  and  Juliet  in 
the  Shadow  of  Empire”  he  brings  alive  memories  of  the  different  branches  of 
his  family  and,  through  them,  leads  us  to  the  wider  tensions,  subtleties,  con- 
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tingencies,  and  actual  events  that  shaped  Goan  political  history  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries. 

While  “Romeo”  allows  us  to  grasp  the  dissensions  experienced  in  the  upper 
strata  of  Goan  society,  the  next  article,  “Negocia^oes  identidarias  dos  Gaudde 
de  Goa:  polfticas  de  classifica^ao  de  ‘tribos,’”  focused  on  the  lower-ranking 
group  of  the  Gauddes,  brings  us  to  the  opposite  spectrum  of  society.  Anthro- 
pologist Claudia  Pereira  shows  us  how  the  classificatory  categories  used  by  the 
administration  in  different  moments,  during  and  after  colonial  rule,  play  an 
important  role  in  the  labour  of  identity-making  of  a group  that  has  lived  in 
and  out  of  the  fringe  zones  of  the  Christianized  colonial  society.  The  Gaudde 
themselves  converted  and  de-converted  down  the  years,  assumed  the  identity 
of  prime  inhabitants  created  during  colonial  rule,  and  re-invented  themselves 
as  other  backward  classes  and  scheduled  tribes  in  more  recent  periods. 

The  following  articles — by  Teotonio  R.  de  Souza,  Paul  Melo  e Castro, 
Jayesh  Needham,  and  Christopher  Larkosh — address  contemporary  repre- 
sentations of  Goa  in  memoir,  him,  and  literature.  In  “Goa  in  Retrospect: 
Colonial  Memories  Published  Recently  in  Goa  and  in  Portugal,”  Teotonio 
R.  de  Souza  explores  recently  published  memoirs  and  reminiscences,  docu- 
mental and  somehow  analytical,  all  based  on  the  actual  lived  experience  of 
events,  transitions,  and  historical  periods.  They  include  the  testimonies  of 
Portuguese  officers  and  physicians  who  served  in,  observed,  and  reflected 
upon  Goa  in  the  later  moments  of  colonial  rule  or  during  the  actual  political 
transition,  of  freedom  fighters,  or  of  those  who  participated  in  more  recent 
political  administrations  or  who  lived  through  several  changes.  There  are 
points  of  view  as  diverse  as  from  behind  the  bars  of  prisons  and  camps,  from 
the  balcony  of  colonial  mansions,  from  the  inner  core  of  bureaucracy,  and 
from  the  composite  and  dense  historical  experience  of  being  part  of  multiple 
belongings  and  owing  identity  to  all  and  to  none. 

Paul  Melo  e Castro’s  analysis  of  Catarina  Mourao’s  film  A Dama  de  Chan- 
dor , first  released  in  1998,  enriches  with  the  tools  of  film  studies  our  unders- 
tanding of  Goa  and  of  representations  of  Goa.  More  than  a mere  reference 
or  an  aesthetic  product  centered  around  interesting  characters  in  beautiful 
settings,  this  film — here  referred  to  as  “reactive  observationalism” — becomes 
a key  with  which  to  reflect  upon  the  intricate  layers  of  Goan  society  and  its 
multiple  groups  and  ideologies. 

While  A Dama  concentrates  the  weight  of  an  old  society  where  caste, 
class,  race,  religion,  place,  belongings,  property,  and  life-trajectories  all 
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enhance  one  another  in  quasi-unbearable  experiences  of  being  and  living, 
Margaret  Mascarenhas’s  novel  Skin  introduces  a very  different  experience, 
that  of  a playful,  distanced,  imagined  world  of  magical  realism  expressed  in 
Goan  motives,  Goan  names,  and  Goan  material  culture,  in  fragmented  traces 
of  a fictionalized  Goan  history.  Jayesh  Needham  briefly  reviews  the  book  and 
interviews  the  author,  who  currently  is  part  of  an  expanding  community  of 
international  writers  who  spend  some  of  their  time  in  Goa. 

This  section  ends  with  “Passages  to  Our  Selves:  Translating  Out  of  Por- 
tuguese in  Asia,”  Christopher  Larkosh’s  suggestive  attempt  to  de-lusify  Goan 
studies  via  work  in  translation.  Larkosh  avoids  the  residual  risks  of  making 
unintentional  new  contributions  to  lusotropicalism  or  colonial  nostalgia  by 
approaching  Luso-Asian  studies  with  a broad  comparative  literary  and  cul- 
tural studies  mindset — and  in  so  doing,  maps  out  a number  of  possible  other 
directions  for  this  kind  of  work,  either  alternating  or  suspending  the  “Luso” 
dimension  out  of  the  frame  of  reference.  Bringing  into  the  conversation  non- 
Portuguese  authors,  whether  European  or  Asian — or,  as  in  this  case,  North 
American — and  submitting  them  to  the  added  meanings  and  suppressions  of 
translations  and  re-translations,  is  one  way  to  go. 

* 


The  articles  on  Macau  stand  elsewhere  among  our  efforts  to  grasp  and 
tell  of  human  societies  and  cultures.  If  Goa  called  for  conceptual  develo- 
pments about  colonialism,  its  social  intricacies  and  the  literary  expressions 
of  the  colonial  and  postcolonial  conditions,  Macau  is  not  merely  a different 
place  in  a different  land  that  attracted  different  scholars;  its  society,  politics, 
and  structural  relationship  with  Portugal  are  entirely  different  from  those 
analysed  for  Goa.  In  “Macau  in  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  1966-1968,”  Moises  Silva  Fernandes  argues  that  Macau  hardly 
corresponds  to  a “colony,”  or  its  administration  to  “colonialism.”  It  should 
better  be  depicted  as  the  outcome  of  the  contrasting  yet  contingently  con- 
vergent interests  of  China  and  of  Portugal,  to  put  it  lightly,  or,  more  frankly, 
to  socialist  Chinas  strategy  for  having  an  open  door  to  capitalism  without 
losing  face. 

But  that  is  analytical  realism;  historically,  another  world  of  beliefs,  sym- 
bols, and  emotions  was  produced  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  history,  particu- 
larly between  the  1930-40s  period  of  Portuguese  colonial  pride,  exhibits,  and 
fairs,  and  the  1970s-90s  period  of  transition  from  Portuguese  rule.  Macau  was 
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presented  as  the  long-lived  possession  in  the  Orient,  a place  for  the  encounter 
of  cultures,  a token  of  Portuguese  grandeur,  openness,  multiracialism  of  the 
lusotropical  kind,  and,  lately,  a lusified  version  of  multiculturalism,  adding 
a tone  of  exoticism  to  a collective  identity  that  had  been  much  forged  in  the 
juxtaposition  of  nation  and  empire. 

The  effects  of  those  feelings  are  well  depicted  in  “Macau’s  Handover — A 
Personal  Account,”  by  anthropologist  Joao  de  Pina  Cabral,  who  witnessed  the 
catharsis  of  the  transition  ceremony  with  the  physical  proximity  of  a partici- 
pant and  the  emotional  distance  of  an  observer.  The  author,  who  worked  on 
Macanese  ethnicity  for  about  a decade,  had  gone  far  in  the  experience  of  the 
insider-outsider  dialectics  that  are  central  to  the  production  of  anthropologi- 
cal knowledge. 

Another  take  on  nation,  colony,  belonging,  and  identity  is  presented  by 
Monica  Kitieng  Chan,  who  addresses  the  layers  of  meaning  associated  with  a 
question  so  seemingly  innocent  as  “where  are  you  from?”  when  the  place  you 
come  from  is  Macau.  In  “Memory  Plaza:  Encounter  and  Missed  Encounter,” 
she  shares  with  us  a personal  memoir  of  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in  Macau 
as  Chinese,  telling  us  about  the  parallel  school  system,  the  co-existing  and 
interacting  communities,  the  odd  discordance  of  street  names  in  Chinese  and 
Portuguese,  the  urban  landmarks,  and  the  reconfigurations  of  identity  and 
belonging  brought  about  by  the  reintegration  of  Macau  with  China. 

David  Brookshaw’s  “Between  Southern  Portugal  and  Southern  China: 
The  Poetry  of  Fernanda  Dias”  is  not  solely  a superb  translation  and  a con- 
textualized presentation  of  an  author  unknown  to  and  unacknowledged  by 
most  readers.  It  is  also  an  excellent  pretext  to  reflect  and  theorize  about  the 
condition  of  Macau,  one  that  Brookshaw  rightfully  depicts  as  a “type  of  pos- 
tcolonial colony”  ever  since  the  events  of  1967.  It  was  in  that  setting  that 
Dias  experienced  Macau — not  in  the  old  times  of  Camilo  Pessanha  or  in 
the  provincial  atmosphere  of  Maria  Ondina  Braga — but  in  the  increasingly 
cosmopolitan,  modern,  and  Chinese  Macau  of  the  1980s  and  90s,  one  in 
which  her  artistry  and  the  imagery  of  her  native  Alentejo  turned  out  to  be  a 
good  match  with  the  Chinese  literary  tradition.  Furthermore,  Dias’s  literature 
provides  a good  counter-example  against  the  tendency  of  turning  Macanese 
encounters — whether  in  the  traditional  form  of  Portuguese  groom-Chinese 
bride  or  the  postcolonial  enactment  of  a Portuguese  bride  for  a Chinese  sai- 
lor— as  the  epitome  of  Asian  lusotropicalism. 
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* 

East  Timor  appears  here  as  another  shift  in  this  volume.  This  is  one  of 
the  youngest  nations  of  today’s  world  and  one  that,  after  years  of  struggle 
for  independence  from  Indonesia — with  its  massacres,  occupations,  revolts, 
resistance,  the  UN,  the  NGOs,  international  solidarity,  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  proximity  to  Australia,  and  the  promise  of  wealth 
through  oil — ended  up  choosing  Portuguese  as  its  official  language.  While 
this  puzzled  many  around  the  world,  it  was  applauded  by  many  Lusophones 
from  different  sites,  which  read  it  as  a sign  of  vitality  of  their  imagined  com- 
munity, whether  using  the  idiom  of  empire  or  of  postcolonial  embraces. 

This  fact  alone  is  a promise  that  exploring  Portuguese-Timorese  connec- 
tions will  expand  the  variety  and  complexity  of  questions  and  analytical  deve- 
lopments about  the  intricacies  of  power,  agency,  and  representation  in  the 
context  of  colonialism.  And  that  is  what  most  articles  do,  be  it  in  the  form  of 
historical,  anthropological,  or  sociological  analysis  of  distinct  issues,  be  it  in 
the  form  of  poetry,  prose,  or  literary  criticism. 

The  first  set  of  articles  leads  us  to  complex  relational  identities  that  bring 
together  the  Portuguese  and  the  Timorese  in  actual  encounters  of  symbo- 
lic oppositions,  and  which  in  the  process  shape  one  another’s  identities.  In 
“Metaphors  of  Slavery  in  East  Timor,”  Douglas  Kammen  discusses  the  per- 
vasiveness of  master/slave  imagery  in  the  representation  of  the  past,  “be  it 
Portuguese  colonialism,  Timorese  kingdoms,  the  heyday  of  the  coffee  eco- 
nomy, the  aborted  process  of  decolonization,  or  the  dark  days  of  the  Indone- 
sian occupation.”  This  pervasiveness  contrasts  with  the  absence  of  reflection 
about  the  actual  involvement  of  Timor  in  the  global  slave-trade  or  about  the 
historical  existence  of  forced  labor  on  the  island,  and  yet  reveals  it  to  be  a 
crucial  symbolic  tool  for  the  reinforcement  of  a collective  national  identity. 
Less  than  factual  history,  what  matters  for  contemporary  purposes — which 
include  nation-building  and  the  fulfilling  of  political  agendas — is  the  sort 
of  portrait  that  strengthens  the  boundaries  of  a singular  people  shaped  by  a 
common  experience. 

In  “ Kabita-Kaburai,  de  cada  dia:  Indigenous  Hierarchies  and  the  Portu- 
guese in  Timor,”  Janet  Gunter  provides  a dense  ethnographic  account  of  the 
ways  in  which  Portuguese  rule  was  experienced  in  the  Timorese  hinterland, 
a place  with  remote  chances  of  ever  having  been  frequented  by  a Portuguese 
person.  The  picture  that  emerges  matches  the  notion  of  an  “indirect  rule” 
exercised  through  local  leaders.  The  author  analyses  the  ways  local  elites  per- 
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formed  their  association  to  colonial  power,  such  as  the  adoption  of  the  rulers’ 
icons  and  instruments — the  sceptre,  the  musket,  the  prayer — and  suggests 
that  in  the  end  the  processes  of  strengthening  local  notoriety  and  dominance 
also  increased  the  fragility  of  their  social  insertion. 

An  identical  sense  of  the  fragility  of  power  is  reported  for  the  colonizers’ 
side  by  Ricardo  Roque  in  “The  Unruly  Island:  Colonialism’s  Predicament  in 
Late  Nineteenth-Century  East  Timor.”  Very  different  from  the  idealized  expe- 
rience of  submitting  exotic  peoples  to  the  single  rule  (or  “embrace,”  or  “entan- 
glement,” in  some  of  the  current  terminologies)  of  a multi-sited  empire  with 
a mission,  what  appears  from  the  reports  of  colonial  officers  on  the  Timorese 
front  resembles  the  unbearable  thinness  of  an  elusive  power  with  an  impos- 
sible mission  over  an  untameable  people — the  sense  of  failure  being  therefore 
transferred  from  the  agents  to  the  subjects  of  the  colonial  endeavour.  Roque’s 
suggestion  is  that  instead  of  reading  this  as  evidence  of  “incompetent  colonial- 
ism,” an  epithet  often  attributed  to  Portuguese  rule  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  should  be  interpreted  as  a creative  way  of  organizing  local  colonial  interac- 
tions, one  that  emerges,  in  his  words,  as  “tactical  pragmatism.” 

“Women  Writing  the  Exotic:  Cultural  Representations  in  a Portuguese 
Travel  Journal,”  by  Clara  Sarmento,  shifts  the  analysis  from  multiple  bureau- 
cratic memos  and  government  reports  to  the  single-handed  diary  of  a young 
female  Portuguese  traveller  in  the  East,  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  Didrio  de  uma 
Viagem  a Timor  (1882-1883).  Perhaps  more  spontaneously  than  her  coun- 
trymen writing  from  inside  official  places,  she  expressed  the  feelings,  stereo- 
types, representations,  and  learning  that  appear  in  the  intersections  of  colonial 
encounters  and  the  wanderings  of  the  journeys  through  exotic  places. 

“Ruy  Cinatti’s  Timor,”  a set  of  poems  selected,  translated,  and  commented 
upon  by  Nuno  Batalha  and  Janet  Gunter,  is  a high  point  of  this  volume. 
Cinatti  (1915-1986)  is  one  of  those  characters  that  combine  multiple  human 
qualities  and  social  roles  in  a rare  creative  manner;  a colonial  delegate  by 
circumstance,  a humanist  by  vocation,  an  agronomist  by  training,  and  also 
an  anthropologist,  he  left  in  his  poems  a key  with  which  to  decipher,  think, 
unthink,  comprehend,  feel,  uncomprehend,  go  along  with,  and  live  through 
the  interrogations,  variations,  and  constancies  of  Timor. 

In  spite  of  the  long  tradition  of  oral  literature  that  Timor  shares  with 
other  peoples  in  the  Pacific  region,  the  written  literary  expression  of  the  East 
Timorese  experience  has  only  recently  emerged.  Isabel  Moutinho  points  this 
out  in  “The  Fractured  Affair  of  Timorese  Ident/ities”  as  a way  of  introduc- 
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ing  two  postcolonial,  diasporic  Timorese  writers — Luis  Cardoso  and  Ponte 
Pedrinha — whose  work  the  author  analyses  in  the  light  of  contemporary 
developments  in  postcolonial  theory  and  literary  criticism. 

“Na  montanha,”  by  Jorge  Lobo  Mesquita,  brings  in  the  experience  ofTuola 
through  the  means  of  a fictional  narrative  embedded  in  realism.  The  vignette 
leads  us  to  the  lived  density  of  East  Timorese  political  resistance  across  the 
years,  into  the  mountains  of  the  island,  and  through  the  chains  of  acknowl- 
edgement, adventure,  exposure,  and  erasure  that  constituted  it. 

The  internationalization  of  East  Timorese  politics  expanded  in  the  1 990s, 
involving  in  the  process  progressive  activism  on  university  campuses  world- 
wide— including  Brown  University,  which  took  a leading  role.  In  “Western 
Solidarity  with  East  Timor:  An  Interview  with  David  Targan,”  Hilary  Kaplan 
provides  us  with  an  excellent  piece  of  oral  history.  She  contextualizes  the  situation 
of  East  Timor  within  global  politics,  follows  the  development  of  ETAN  (East 
Timor  Action  Network)  after  the  notorious  massacre  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  analy- 
ses the  dynamics  of  international  solidarity  within  US  social  movements  and 
Portuguese- American  communities.  All  those  topics  are  brought  to  the  interview 
with  David  Targan,  a Brown  administrator  and  a central  player  in  the  solidarity 
work  that  made  visible  to  the  entire  world  East  Timor’s  struggle  against  oblivion, 
genocide,  and  erasure  from  history.  This  type  of  activism  helped  turn  what  might 
have  been  one  more  episode  of  an  obscure  colonial  encounter  with  a tragic  after- 
math  into  a cosmopolitan  issue  and,  finally,  a new  independent  nation. 

* 

Portuguese-Asian  connections  go  far  beyond  the  experiences  of  the  three 
little  enclaves  of  Goa,  Macau,  and  Timor.  The  history  of  encounters,  entangle- 
ments, misunderstandings,  conflicts,  accommodation,  resistance,  assimilation, 
transmission,  co-creation,  annihilation,  and  invention  that  evokes  some  com- 
bination of  “Asia”  and  “Portugal” — be  it  of  people  or  representations — is  vast 
in  number,  variety,  and  scope.  Again,  those  examples  can  be,  and  have  been, 
used  for  celebratory  purposes,  either  in  the  older  idiom  of  empire,  refashioned 
as  lusotropicalism,  or  lusotopic  narcissism,  as  much  as  they  may  turn  into  pre- 
cious case-studies  for  contemporary  discussions  and  theoretical  developments, 
from  which  the  hyphenized  Portuguese  experiences  have  largely  been  absent. 

With  “Two  Portuguese  in  Japan:  Essays  on  Japanese  Culture  from  Joao 
Rodrigues  T^uzzu,  S.J.  to  Wenceslau  de  Moraes,”  K.  David  Jackson  presents 
the  perceptive,  quasi-anthropological  accounts  resulting  from  the  experience 
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of  living  in  Japan  by  the  Portuguese  missionary  Joao  Rodrigues,  in  the  late  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  centuries  and  the  diplomat,  writer,  and  aesthete 
Wenceslau  de  Moraes,  three  centuries  later — to  whom  Jackson  refers  as  the 
most  dramatic  “of  all  the  examples  of  orientalism  and  exoticism  in  Western 
literature  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century”  While  Rodrigues  and  other 
missionaries,  like  Luis  Frois,  had  learned  Japanese  customs  from  an  instru- 
mental perspective  during  a time  of  imperial  expansion,  Moraes  indulges  in  a 
radical  fascination  with  the  East  and  produces  a sort  of  literature  that  expands 
the  understanding  of  “orientalism.” 

Speaking  of  which,  in  “Two  Versions  of  Iberian  Orientalism:  The  Geragao 
de  70  and  the  Generation  del  98  in  Light  of  E^a  de  Queiros’  A Rellquia  and 
Juan  de  Valera’s  Morsamor ,”  Pedro  Schacht  Pereira  directly  addresses  some  of 
the  limitations,  or  “historical  myopia”  in  Said’s  Orientalism , which  “allowed 
for  the  complete  dismissal  of  Iberian  orientalism”  from  the  discussion.  Pereira 
creatively  substantiates  his  point  with  the  comparative  analysis  of  two  late 
nineteenth-century  Iberian  masterpieces  in  which  the  orient,  rather  than  a 
mere  backdrop  for  a suitable  literary  plot,  plays  a central  role  in  structuring 
the  world  of  values,  actions,  representations,  possibilities,  and  worldviews — 
making  this  article  an  innovative  contribution  for  a more  comprehensive  and 
universal  reading  of  Iberian  literatures  and  for  a wider  understanding  of  the 
configurations  of  orientalism. 

The  politics  of  producing  and  erasing  heroes  from  national,  colonial,  and 
anticolonial  histories — and  what  that  tells  us  of  wider  historical  and  cultural 
processes — underlies  Rochelle  Pinto’s  “Forgetting  Pio  Gama  Pinto.”  What 
made  a Goan  character  turn  into  the  “first  martyr”  of  the  new  independent 
African  nation  of  Kenya — and  what  made  him  almost  disappear  from  history, 
including  the  hall  of  fame  of  anti-colonial  Goan  activists?  By  contextualizing 
his  life  within  the  confluence  of  competing  colonial  flows  involving  Asia  and 
Africa,  connected  to  different  European  national  frameworks  (Anglophone, 
Lusophone)  that  produced  their  own  legal  and  scientific  classificatory  systems, 
helping  thus  to  shape  the  terms  of  racialized  politics  at  the  local,  national, 
and  colonial  levels,  the  author  provides  a sophisticated  interpretive  key  with  a 
potential  that  outlasts  this  one  case  and  gives  food  for  further  thought  on  the 
understanding  of  colonial  processes  at  large. 

Ines  Louren^o  traces  some  of  the  counterflows  of  Portuguese  colonial 
expansion  in  “A  Partir  de  Diu:  diaspora  hindu  e genero  em  Portugal.”  From 
the  crossroads  of  experience  lived  in  Gujarat  and  Diu,  she  brings  us  to  the 
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former  colonial  metropolis  of  Lisbon,  more  exactly  to  a contemporary  suburb 
where  a Hindu  community  has  a marked  expression.  Travelling  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  references  and  evoking  the  history  of  sea  trade  and  human 
flows  that  had  a high  point  in  East  Africa,  the  author  emphasizes  the  role  of 
women  in  the  structuring  of  community  life,  whether  in  reference  to  a territo- 
rial place  or  in  the  moveable  grounds  of  diaspora. 

To  close  this  volume  on  a high  note,  Margaret  Sarkissian’s  ‘“The  CM  is  on 
the  Way’:  Reflections  on  Malacca-Portuguese  Identity  as  Malaysia  Turns  50”  ' 
leads  us  to  the  contemporary  production  of  Portugueseness  in  Asia,  one  that 
takes  place  within  the  context  of  a postcolonial  nation  that  is  yet  to  produce 
an  unhyphenated  citizenship.  While  the  ranchos  and  their  costumes,  music, 
dance,  and  other  “ethnic”  elements  of  the  Portuguese  Settlement  have  been 
addressed  along  the  lines  of  “invented  traditions,”  underneath  their  colourful 
surface  there  are  other  issues  at  play.  By  analysing  the  tensions  of  class,  the 
differential  access  to  resources — including  government  savings  bonds — and 
the  racialised  profiling  of  religion  and  group  identities,  Sarkissian  addresses 
this  singular  Luso-Asian  formation  in  order  to  raise  universal  contemporary 
questions  of  power,  identity,  and  belonging. 

* 


After  a cycle  of  articles  that  span  over  five  centuries  of  history  and  refer 
to  a variety  of  places  where  different  encounters,  social  arrangements,  cultu- 
ral expressions,  religious  formations,  political  institutions,  and  other  sort  of 
tensions  and  accommodations  developed,  the  commonality  of  themes  that 
emerge  stands  a long  way  from  colonial  nostalgia  and  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
of  contemporary  theory-making — showing  how  the  study  of  Portuguese-rela- 
ted historical  experiences  moved  from  a specialized  niche  into  a central  place 
in  our  broader  efforts  to  understand  culture,  society,  and  human  affairs. 


Cristiana  Bastos  (CUNY  1996)  is  an  anthropologist  based  at  the  Institute  of  Social 
Sciences,  University  of  Lisbon.  She  has  lectured  in  different  graduate  programs  in  Portugal, 
Brazil,  and  the  United  States,  most  frequently  at  Brown  University  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Luso-American  Development  Foundation.  Her  interests  lie  with  the  intersections  and 
mutual  productions  of  society,  knowledge,  and  power,  and  most  of  her  work  is  at  the  con- 
fluence of  anthropology,  history,  and  science  studies;  in  the  last  few  years  she  has  addressed 
Portuguese  colonialism  in  Asia  and  Africa  through  the  study  of  its  health  institutions.  Her 
publications  include  Global  Responses  to  AIDS — Science  in  Emergency  (Indiana  UP,  1 999) 
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and  a number  of  articles  on  the  topics  of  colonialism,  medicine,  and  displacement,  pub- 
lished in  journals  such  as  Andlise  Social,  Etnogrdfica , Histdria,  Ciencias  Saude-Manguinhos, 
Journal  of  Romance  Studies,  Journal  of  Southern  African  Studies,  International  Migration, 
Bulletin  of  the  History  of  Medicine,  and  Horizontes  Antropologicos.  Email:  c.bastos@ics.ul.pt 


GOA 


Power,  Religion  and  Violence  in  Sixteenth-Century  Goa1 


Angela  Barreto  Xavier 


Abstract:  This  study  seeks  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  processes  of 
Christianisation  in  the  context  of  the  Portuguese  imperial  experience  in 
India.  The  object  is  a violent  event  that  took  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
region  of  Salcete  (in  the  villages  of  Cuncolim,  Veroda,  Assolna,  Velim  and 
Ambelim),  situated  south  of  the  city  of  Goa,  in  1583.  The  episode  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  five  Jesuits  and  several  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  villagers 
who  were  later  held  to  be  responsible  for  these  killings.  This  incident  will 
be  analysed  here  not  just  in  terms  of  the  metropole-colony  relationship 
(which  was  becoming  increasingly  evident  after  the  re-incorporation 
of  these  territories  in  1543,  three  decades  after  the  conquest  of  the  city 
of  Goa  by  Afonso  de  Albuquerque)  but  also  in  the  context  of  the  local 
political,  social  and  religious  configurations. 


This  study  seeks  to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  processes  of  Christianisation  in 
the  context  of  the  Portuguese  imperial  experience  in  India,  namely  its  impact 
on  the  expectations  and  everyday  life  of  local  inhabitants.  The  object  of  this 
analysis  is  a violent  event  that  took  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  region  of 
Salcete  (in  the  villages  of  Cuncolim,  Veroda,  Assolna,  Velim  and  Ambelim), 
situated  south  of  the  city  of  Goa.  The  episode  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  five 
Jesuits  and  several  Christians,  as  well  as  of  the  villagers  who  were  later  held  to 
be  responsible  for  these  killings.  This  incident  will  be  analysed  here  not  just  in 
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terms  of  the  metropole-colony  relationship  (which  was  becoming  increasingly 
evident  after  the  re-incorporation  of  these  territories  in  1543,  three  decades 
after  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Goa  by  Afonso  de  Albuquerque)  but  also  in 
the  context  of  the  local  political,  social  and  religious  configurations.  How  did 
ruptures  in  local  society  manifest  themselves  and  contribute  towards  this  kind 
of  event?  What  other  meanings  could  be  revealed  if  the  dynamics  of  local  life 
were  taken  into  consideration?  To  this  end,  the  following  pages  seek  to  simul- 
taneously understand  the  point  of  view  of  colonisers  and  of  local  protagonists 
and  their  narratives. 

A comprehensive  description,  like  the  one  proposed  several  years  ago  by 
Clifford  Geertz  in  the  Interpretation  of  Cultures,  is  still,  in  my  view,  the  best 
way  of  accessing  these  multiple  voices.  This  kind  of  analysis  allows  one  to 
unravel  levels  of  significance  that  would  otherwise  be  inaccessible.  This  makes 
the  scenario  of  processes  of  colonial  domination  and  forms  of  entrenchment 
in  local  life  a far  more  complex  issue.2  Moreover,  I believe  that  the  events 
in  Cuncolim  transcend  the  confines  of  that  village  and  enrich  our  under- 
standing of  metropole-colony  relations  in  the  context  of  Portuguese  imperial 
domination.3  Finally,  this  microscopic  focus  reveals  the  vital  importance  of 
the  ritual  dimension  of  these  events.  This  is  why  Victor  Turner’s  analysis  of 
ritual  processes  in  The  Ritual  Process  and  From  Ritual  to  Theatre  inspired  my 
approach.  Some  of  the  situations  analysed  by  Turner,  especially  in  the  latter 
book,  have  several  similarities  with  the  circumstances  that  have  been  identi- 
fied in  Cuncolim. 

In  the  next  section,  I try  to  analyse  these  events  by  first  describing  the 
political  situation  of  the  village  of  Cuncolim  during  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Then,  in  the  following  section,  I focus  on  the  events  that  took 
place  just  before,  during  and  immediately  after  the  martyrdom  and  attempt 
to  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  the  aforementioned  presuppositions,  both  on 
a local  and  imperial  scale. 

The  Village  of  Cuncolim  before  1583 

An  analysis  of  this  event  in  terms  of  both  the  external  political  scenario  (i.e., 
the  relationship  between  these  villages  and  regions  outside  Portuguese  domin- 
ions, namely,  relations  with  the  sultanate  of  Bijapur  or  the  Vijayanagar  empire, 
which  had  controlled  the  area  before  the  Portuguese  arrived)  and  the  pan- 
orama of  internal  politics  (i.e.,  relations  between  the  Portuguese  crown  and 
Goan  villages,  between  metropole  and  colony,  between  different  villages  at  a 
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strictly  regional  level,  and  relations  within  the  village  itself)  provides  insights 
into  the  political  dimensions  of  the  events  of  15  July  1583.  Other  significant 
aspects  that  would  enable  a better  understanding  of  the  strategies  of  domina- 
tion that  were  developed  by  the  imperial  government  and  the  modalities  of 
resistance  expressed  by  local  inhabitants  include  factors  such  as  its  geographi- 
cal location  in  the  context  of  territories  under  Portuguese  rule  and  its  political 
and  administrative  status  in  the  local  framework  and  in  the  larger  context  of 
the  Portuguese  Empire. 

Thirty  kilometres  from  the  town  of  Goa,  Cuncolim,  Velim,  Veroda, 
Ambelim  and  Assolna5  (Fig.  1)  were  five  villages  in  the  territory  of  Salcete, 
situated  between  the  Sal  and  Oudh  rivers,  towards  the  southern  end  of  this 
region,  and  bordering  the  neighbouring  lands  of  Bijapur. 

Cuncolim,  one  of  the  largest  villages  in  Salcete  (along  with  Margao  and 
Verna),  was  the  head  of  this  group.  This  statute  had  probably  been  reinforced 
during  the  Muslim  domination,  when  many  landowners  in  Salcete  had  been 
transformed  into  small  armed  governors  who  were  responsible  for  collecting 
taxes  at  a local  level.  Moreover,  the  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur  recruited  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  armies  he  had  in  this  region  from  these  five  villages,  which  not 
only  reflects  their  strategic  importance  but  also  the  existence  of  a military  or 
para-military  tradition  amongst  local  inhabitants.6 

According  to  the  sources,  the  village  of  Cuncolim  was  located  on  a road 
that  linked  some  important  towns  along  the  western  coast  of  Southern  India 
(connecting,  at  least,  Goa  and  Cochin).  It  served  as  a staging  post  for  the  run- 
ners that  ensured  communication  links  between  these  relatively  distant  places. 
This  position  as  an  important  stopover  explains  the  concentration  of  some 
military  forces  in  the  region,  since  the  protection  of  information  that  circu- 
lated via  this  route  was  apparently  sufficiently  relevant  for  the  preservation  of 
political  order  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  same  time,  this  circulation  of  information 
(and  the  passage  of  runners)  made  the  local  inhabitants  more  susceptible  to 
different  influences.  As  Teotonio  de  Souza  has  shown,  the  prosperity  of  the 
village  was  still  related  to  its  fertile  land  and  agricultural  production,  besides 
the  development  of  highly  skilled  and  specialised  crafts  (namely  the  manu- 
facture of  guns),  and  a bazaar  that  was  the  end  of  “more  than  one  caravan 
route  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  through  the  Ghats  of  the  Ashthagrahar 
province.”  This  bazaar  was  connected  with  temple  and  religious  festivities, 
which  meant  that  it  also  depended  on  the  ritual  life  of  the  village.7  Despite  its 
relatively  prominent  position,  Cuncolim  was  not  part  of  the  regional  assembly 
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that  brought  together  the  twelve  main  villages  of  Salcete,  which  was  respon- 
sible for  many  decisions  pertaining  to  the  region. 

Just  like  the  island  of  Tiswadi,  where  the  city  of  Goa  was  located,  the  terri- 
tory of  Salcete  was  still  disputed  by  Yusuf  Adil  Shah’s  forces,  by  armies  that  the- 
oretically depended  on  him  but  were  in  practice  seditious  and  by  Portuguese 
troops.  In  fact,  between  1520  (the  first  year  in  which  an  incorporation  of  these 
territories  was  mentioned)  and  1583,  the  year  of  the  bloody  incident  in  Cun- 
colim,  numerous  attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  Portuguese  presence.8 
Several  skirmishes  pitted  the  Adil  Shah’s  troops  against  the  Christian  powers 
(Andrada  609ff),  and  the  latter  took  advantage  of  internal  strife  in  Bijapur  to 
definitively  incorporate  the  territories  of  Salcete  into  Portuguese  dominions  in 
1 543  along  with  the  lands  of  Bardez,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Goa.9 
Even  so,  the  conflict  was  rekindled  four  years  later,  during  the  administration 
of  Dom  Joao  de  Castro,  and  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese.10 
It  is  the  same  to  say  that,  from  a geopolitical  perspective,  Salcete  (and  espe- 
cially the  five  villages  under  study)  was  a territory  that  was  constantly  disputed 
by  Christian  and  Muslim  forces.  It  was  even  coveted  by  “Hindus,”  since,  at  a 
certain  point,  the  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar  got  involved  in  this  territorial  game. 

Over  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  these  different  possibilities  pro- 
vided the  backdrop  for  the  expectations  and  alliances  of  local  populations  and, 
at  least  in  theory,  afforded  them  some  scope  for  negotiation. 

However,  unlike  the  case  of  the  islands  of  Tiswadi,  Divar  and  Chorao, 
where  the  Christian  presence  was  implanted  after  a period  of  relatively  harmo- 
nious relations,  of  a kind  of  indirect  rule,  the  incorporation  of  the  territories 
of  Salcete  took  place  during  a period  in  which  the  Portuguese  Crown’s  attitude 
with  regard  to  local  populations  had  changed. 1 1 Driven  by  a desire  to  ensure 
a more  stable  political  integration,  which  Christianisation  would  seemingly 
achieve,  it  now  sought  the  utopia  of  a possible  alteration  of  the  local  modus 
vivendi,  envisaging  the  creation  of  a new  world,  a new  respublica  Christiana.  In 
fact,  the  incorporation  of  the  territories  of  Bardez  and  Salcete,  and  the  respec- 
tive implantation  of  the  structures  of  imperial  domination,  took  place  during 
a period  in  which  political  and  administrative  coexistence  was  moulded  by 
a hierarchy  of  domination,  clearly  headed  by  the  Portuguese  Crown  and  its 
rights,  which  envisaged  the  conversion  of  the  entire  local  population,  subse- 
quently direct  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  Crown.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  population  of  Salcete  perceived  the  Portuguese  domination  in  a different 
light  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages  of  Tiswadi. 
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Fiscal  evasion,  a refusal  to  allow  the  right  of  passage  to  royal  officers,  and 
open  conflicts  with  the  crown’s  agents  were  just  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuncolim  and  surrounding  villages  reacted  to  attempts  by 
Christian  authorities  to  establish  their  presence.  This  list  reflects  some  of  the 
methods  of  defence  and  protection  that  these  kinds  of  communities  habitu- 
ally employed  against  those  whom  they  identified  as  their  enemies.  In  these 
initial  moments,  the  Christians  and  Portuguese  could  have  been  perceived  as 
one  of  the  varied  enemies  that  these  village  communities  and  their  ancestors 
were  used  to  confronting.12 

In  addition  to  external  powers  that  fought  over  the  territory  and  their 
impact  on  village  life,  there  were  also  intra-regional  rivalries,  especially 
amongst  the  villages  that  sought  to  establish  their  primacy  over  Salcete.  Just 
like  in  the  case  of  neighbouring  territories,  here,  too,  disputes,  betrayals  and 
alliances  were  the  order  of  the  day  for  these  villages  and  their  inhabitants.13 

Let  us  concentrate  now  on  the  impact  of  conversion  strategies  on  the  bal- 
ance of  power  within  these  villages.  Contrary  to  what  had  been  established  in 
the  agreement  that  allowed  the  transference  of  the  lands  of  Salcete  and  Bar- 
dez  to  the  dominions  of  the  Portuguese  Crown14  in  1543,  strategies  for  the 
conversion  and  Christianisation  of  local  populations  began  to  be  delineated 
almost  immediately.15 

In  was  in  this  context  that  the  Jesuits  obtained  a decree  from  the  viceroy, 
Dom  Francisco  de  Mascarenhas,  which  confirmed  that  all  the  revenues  of  the 
temples  and  deities  of  Salcete  should  revert  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  further 
stipulated  that  the  Jesuits  were  to  use  these  funds  “For  the  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  churches,  officials,  and  bailiffs,  hospitals  and  to  clothe  catechumens,” 
while  any  remaining  money  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  house  for  catechu- 
mens in  Goa.16  This  was  the  scenario  in  which  leading  figures  of  the  village 
of  Margao,  the  main  town  of  Salcete,  met  and  swore  that  they  were  ready  to 
provide  information  about  and  an  evaluation  of  the  revenues  and  properties 
of  all  the  temples  in  this  region.17 

The  majority  of  villages  in  Salcete  conformed  to  the  situation  and  the 
local  elites  (apparently  here,  unlike  in  Tiswadi,  conversions  began  among  the 
elites)18  opted  to  accept  the  new  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  several  churches  were  built  after  1567,  although  all  of  them  were 
protected  by  military  troops.19  Alternatively,  the  village  of  Cuncolim  reacted 
by  leading  a revolt  that  took  place  in  1567  and  culminated  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  numerous  Jesuit  residences  and  churches.20  And,  a few  years  later,  in 
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1570-71,  some  of  its  inhabitants  participated  in  the  siege  of  Goa  by  forces 
from  Bijapur.21 

Despite  this,  the  missionaries  did  not  desist  and  instead  rebuilt  their 
churches  and  residences,  but  these  villages  were  still  far  from  being  pacified. 
The  five  villages  of  Southern  Salcete,  headed  by  Cuncolim,  continued  to 
“revolt.”  They  refused  to  pay  tributes  and,  against  the  orders  of  the  impe- 
rial authorities,  rebuilt  their  main  temple  and  even  added  four  or  five  smaller 
temples  “alongside  it” — the  panchadevata  that  Paulo  da  Trindade  identified  as 
a characteristic  feature  of  all  Goan  villages  but  which,  in  fact,  only  existed  in 
some  of  them  (Trindade  1.339).  They  also  held  non-Christian  ceremonies  and 
festive  celebrations  in  public.  All  of  this  caused  increasingly  violent  reactions 
on  the  part  of  the  Christian  authorities,22  who  interpreted  this  resistance  as 
an  open  conflict.23  They  repeatedly  described  the  situation  as  the  persecution 
of  Christians  by  impious  heathens,24  which  transformed  these  events  into  sce- 
narios in  which  another  just  war  could  be  developed.23 

The  first  violent  punishment  took  place  in  1577.  The  implantation  of 
mechanisms  that  would  allow  the  reinforcement  of  the  political  integration 
of  these  territories  and  an  increase  of  the  Portuguese  military  apparatus  in  the 
area  heralded  these  developments.  In  this  context,  “the  Negroes  were  punished 
in  the  following  manner”:  Gil  Eanes  de  Mascarenhas,  the  captain-major  of  the 
Malabar  Coast,  entered  Cuncolim  via  the  Sal  River,  doing  “whatever  damage 
he  could  in  those  villages,”  burning  and  razing  “whatever  he  found  before  him,” 
“palm  groves,  vegetable  gardens  and  paddy  fields,  building  trenches  where  his 
men  could  shelter.”26  At  the  same  time,  two  priests — Pietro  Berno  and  Manuel 
Teixeira — killed  a cow  and  defiled  village  lands  with  its  entrails  (Biardeau  479). 

Despite  reassuring  promises,  the  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur  once  again  attacked 
Salcete,  with  the  support  of  the  residents  of  Cuncolim,  desecrating  and 
destroying  Jesuit  churches  and  Christian  houses.  In  response — it  was  1581  — 
the  Jesuits  recruited  about  two  hundred  locals  in  order  to  protect  themselves, 
many  of  whom  were  from  the  village  of  Orlim  (Bartoli  630). 

The  Scene  of  the  Martyrdom 

The  situation  had  not  improved  when  Rudolfo  Acquaviva,  a nephew  of  the 
Jesuit  General,  was  appointed  as  rector  of  the  college  of  Salcete  in  1583,  after 
his  return  from  the  embassy  to  the  Great  Mughal.  Instead,  the  instability  of 
the  Portuguese  crown’s  political  and  administrative  domination,  coupled  with 
the  expectations  of  local  residents  that  life  would  return  to  what  it  had  been  in 
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the  past,  prevailed.  This  explains  the  conversions  achieved  by  the  missionaries 
in  Salcete  until  the  1580s.  A royal  letter  from  this  period  mentions  the  invest- 
ment made  to  ensure  conversions — reflected  in  the  construction  of  “many 
churches,  where  divine  offices  are  celebrated” — and  its  limited  efficacy,  since 
“on  the  other  hand,  the  heathens  pursue  their  idolatry,  thus  setting  a bad 
example  for  new  converts,  causing  agitation,  and  inspiring  many  to  return  to 
their  former  rites,  which  is  very  prejudicial  for  conversions.”27 

Having  gathered  the  Jesuits  in  the  village  of  Cortalim  and,  subsequently, 
in  Verna,  Acquaviva  analysed  “the  most  suitable  methods  to  finish  converting 
Salcete  and  to  induce  many  to  convert  and  be  baptised.”  It  was  decided  that  it 
was  essential  to  convert  the  residents  of  Cuncolim.28 

Could  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  have  had  an  inkling  of  the  plans  of  the 
Jesuits?  Could  it  be  that  just  like  the  missionaries  they,  too,  were  preparing  to 
receive  this  onslaught?  How  can  one  catch  a glimpse  of  this  local  life  without 
coeval  sources  that  refer  to  the  same  episode,  but  now  viewed  from  the  other 
side?  In  the  absence  of  these  sources,  can  one  suggest  a counter- narrative,  a nar- 
rative in  which  the  missionaries  and  Portuguese  agents  were  seen  as  impious 
heathens  who  should  have  been  annihilated?  And  to  what  extent  can  one  iden- 
tify the  existence  in  Cuncolim,  as  in  other  villages  in  Goa,  of  people  and  groups 
within  the  village  who  represented  themselves  as  part  of  the  two  narratives?29 

Images  of  the  moments  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  in 
Cuncolim  suggest  the  existence  of  social  tensions  within  this  village  and  in 
its  relations  with  other  villages  in  Salcete.30  The  Jesuits  stated  that  on  14  July 
1583  they  sent  a message  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuncolim,  informing  them 
that  they  would  go  on  a mission  on  the  following  day.  The  villagers  replied 
that  it  was  not  the  best  moment  due  to  problems  caused  by  the  death  (owing 
to  a betrayal)  of  one  of  the  village’s  most  important  gaunkars.  The  violent 
death  of  one  of  the  “leading  figures”  of  the  village  seems  to  indicate  that  Cun- 
colim was  not  as  harmonious  a unit  as  it  would  be  depicted  later. 

The  account  by  Francisco  de  Sousa  provides  further  information  on  these 
tensions.  Sousa  added  that  on  that  Monday  morning,  even  before  the  priests 
had  left  for  Cuncolim,  father  Antonio  Francisco  had  asked  some  Christians 
from  Orlim — perhaps  Baltasar  Serrao,  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas  and  Diogo  de 
Castro,  who  already  held  Christian  names  ( Puratatva-Purabhilek  36-38) — to 
go  to  Cuncolim  and  build  a camp  there,  so  that  the  missionaries  could  shel- 
ter from  the  heavy  rain  that  was  pelting  down.  The  arrival  of  the  Christians 
from  Orlim  resulted  in  conflicts  with  the  residents  of  Cuncolim,  further  irked 
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by  the  presence  of  people  from  a neighbouring  village  who  had  already  con- 
formed to  the  directives  of  the  imperial  order. 

But  one  should  notice  that  there  were  already  some  converts  in  the  village  of 
Cuncolim.  There  is  mention  of  a Martim  Garcia,  a local  Christian  who  protected 
one  of  the  Portuguese  during  the  bloodiest  moment  of  the  episode,  thanks 
to  whom  the  missionary  in  question  survived  the  subsequent  bloodbath.31 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  were  families  of  Cuncolim  who  had  differ- 
ent expectations  with  regard  to  Portuguese  domination  and  its  consequences. 

The  accumulation  of  tensions  in  the  relationship  between  metropole  and 
colony  and  the  discord  that  characterised  the  fabric  of  local  society  all  com- 
bined to  create  an  explosive  situation  in  the  village  of  Cuncolim  on  that  rainy 
morning  in  July. 

After  they  entered  the  village,  the  missionaries  were  received  by  a single 
gaunkar  from  Cuncolim,  who  told  them  that  a gancaria  [village  assembly] 
was  currently  underway,  in  which  the  villagers  sought  to  solve  the  conflict 
that  pitted  two  of  its  leading  figures  against  each  other.  Ever  eager  to  bring 
about  peace,  the  missionaries  did  not  hesitate  and  summoned  the  two  parties, 
convinced  that  they  would  be  able  to  settle  this  local  conflict.  However,  only 
one  of  the  parties,  Calgo  Naique,  appeared  and  reacted  aggressively  towards 
the  missionaries.  He  refused  to  talk  with  his  adversary,  a man  called  Chatim, 
without  first  discussing  the  matter  with  his  own  family. 

Let  me  open  a parenthesis  to  say  that,  like  this  gaunkar,  thirteen  other 
inhabitants  of  Cuncolim  bore  the  surname  “Naique”  and  would  later  be  con- 
victed and  executed  as  “rebels.”  It  is  possible  that  this  was  the  group  that  had 
been  given  the  title  of  “Naique”  by  the  Adil  Shah  and  who  now  demonstrated 
their  gratitude  by  continuing  to  manifest  their  loyalty  to  Bijapur.32 

An  open  conflict  was  triggered  not  only  by  Calgo  Naique’s  refusal  to  talk 
but  also  by  a subsequent  dance  by  a warlock  ( feiticeiro ) — this  is  the  term  that 
appears  in  correspondence — which  resulted  in  the  most  violent  part  of  this 
encounter.  While  dancing,  the  warlock  began  to  scream  like  a “lunatic,”  incit- 
ing the  locals  to  “go  to  the  battle,”  and  announcing  that  “the  time  had  come.” 

What  reaction  would  this  warlike  proclamation  have  evoked?  It  was  time 
to  do  what  exactly?  To  expel  the  Portuguese?  And  who  was  this  warlock,  what 
was  his  status  in  local  society,  what  was  the  power  of  his  words? 

Even  if  it  is  not  possible  to  have  access  to  sources  produced  by  the  people  of 
Cuncolim,  there  are  alternative  ways  of  trying  to  answer  these  questions;  and 
they  suggest  political  and  cultural  scenarios  that  will  enrich  our  understanding 
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of  these  events.  To  reconstruct  the  way  in  which  the  village  was  organised  from 
a social  and  religious  point  of  view  is  therefore  necessary  in  order  to  proceed 
with  this  type  of  analysis.  If  missionary  narratives  allow  us  to  catch  some  of  its 
characteristics,  the  inventories  of  lands  and  revenues  attributed  by  these  vil- 
lages to  local  temples,  deities  and  priests  produced  by  the  Portuguese  imperial 
administration  enable  us  to  view  the  social  and  religious  complexity  of  these 
territories  from  another  angle.33 

Just  like  most  villages  in  South  India,  the  village  of  Cuncolim  had  a vast 
and  complex  religious  organisation.  Different  sources  indicate  that  this  religious 
organisation  comprised  a relationship  (not  always  a peaceful  one)  between 
Dravidian  and  Brahmanical  deities.  This  pantheon  reflected  alliances  and 
negotiations  between  pre-existing  populations  and  those  that  had  subse- 
quently settled  in  the  village,  both  due  to  invasions  (as  was  the  case  with  Brah- 
mins and  Marathas)  and  to  incorporation  in  the  established  community  (the 
case  of  workers  and  other  kinds  of  migrations).34 

According  to  the  inventory  of  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  temples  of 
Cuncolim,  the  village  had  a temple  dedicated  to  Mahadeva  (one  of  the  main 
forms  of  Shiva  in  South  India),  which  had  been  destroyed  in  1 567  by  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  missionaries  who  had  accompanied  them.  This  temple  was 
subsequently  rebuilt  and,  four  years  prior  to  the  martyrdom,  Vittaldas  Vittoji, 
a local  resident,  had  once  again  placed  a Shiva  Linga  Rameshwar  in  the  sanc- 
tum. This  was  another  sign  that  many  of  the  village’s  inhabitants  had  refused 
to  accept  the  new  religious  framework  that  the  Portuguese  wished  to  establish 
there  (Pereira  96).  A temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Shantadurga  (a  popular 
manifestation  in  South  India  of  Parvati,  Shiva’s  consort)  was  also  associated 
with  the  Mahadeva  temple.  Shantadurga  combined  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
Dravidian  Durga — the  goddess  of  blood  and  power,  who  possessed  a special 
divine  energy  that  allowed  her  to  combat  impure  spirits — with  the  character- 
istics of  Shanta,  a goddess  inclined  to  induce  peace.  Another  temple  in  this 
complex  was  that  of  the  goddess  Santeri,  which  was  built  over  an  anthill  (a 
sacred  spot  that,  according  to  local  beliefs,  contained  reincarnated  souls).  This 
temple  had  been  destroyed  by  father  Pietro  Berno,  one  of  the  Jesuits  who 
would  later  be  killed.35  Paulo  da  Trindade,  the  most  important  Franciscan 
chronicler  of  that  period,  wrote  that  Santeri  was  “that  land  that  they  worship 
and  consider  to  be  sacred”  (1.339),  a land  that  contained  thousands  of  Indras, 
a sign  of  the  relativity  of  the  history  of  mankind  (Zimmer  19).  Nevertheless, 
Santeri  was  mostly  represented  as  a female  warrior,  with  a lion  at  her  head  and 
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a mangled  demon  between  her  hands.  The  guardian  goddess  of  the  village, 
Santeri  could  be,  in  fact,  a source  of  terror.  For  this  very  reason  her  temple 
faced  towards  the  south,  the  direction  from  which  dark  spirits  traditionally 
originated.36  Santeri  and  the  ambivalent  Shantadurga  (which  local  legends 
later  transformed  into  a sister  of  Our  Lady  of  Health,  the  Christian  deity  that 
replaced  her)3  provided  means  of  dealing  with  terrestrial  evils.  These  often 
entailed  animal  sacrifices  (and  even  human  sacrifices),  which  were  also  prac- 
tised in  the  village  of  Cuncolim.  “They  sacrificed  men  and  committed  other 
similar  abominations”:  this  commentary  by  Sebastiao  Gon9alves  (repeated  by 
Linschoten  at  about  the  same  time)  suggests  the  presence  of  devotional  prac- 
tices in  which  the  sacred  manifested  itself  violently.38  Many  of  these  sacrifices 
took  place  in  situations  that  were  perceived  as  representing  great  danger  for 
the  cohesion  of  the  village.  The  demonical  power  of  the  deities  was  revealed 
mainly  in  these  kinds  of  situations:  they  would  become  even  more  violent 
than  the  enemy,  dismembering  and  destroying  adversaries,  regaining  a sym- 
bolic domination  over  a (physical  and  symbolic)  space  that  was  their  jurisdic- 
tion.39 It  is  known  that  bloody  sacrifices  of  roosters  and  sheep  were  frequent 
in  territories  bordering  Salcete,  Bardez  and  Tiswadi  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  that  some  Portuguese,  who  were  later  condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  par- 
ticipated in  these  rituals.40  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  same  devo- 
tional patterns  could  be  identified  in  Salcete  in  the  previous  century,  before 
conversion  to  Christianity  had  been  achieved. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  articulation  between  Mahadeva,  Shantadurga  and 
Santeri  could  perform  protective  functions  in  the  village,  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  possible  that  the  combination  between  Brahmanical  and  Dravidian  deities 
represented  concrete  social  arrangements.  In  this  sense,  the  village  had  a com- 
plex pantheon  that  simultaneously  emulated  the  local  social  order,  with  all  its 
alliances,  conflicts,  negotiations  and  history.41 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  Naique  and  Prabhu  were  two  surnames  of 
leading  families  in  Cuncolim,  but  it  is  not  clear  if  they  were  applied  to  people 
belonging  to  different  castes  (Charodos  and  Brahmins?).42  As  has  been  men- 
tioned, Naiques  were  associated  with  military  activities,  while  the  surname 
Prabhu  was  linked  to  “intellectual”  pursuits.  In  their  turn,  the  presence  of  the 
title  of  Naique  and  of  the  same  Shaivite  and  Dravidian  deities  in  the  villages  of 
Ambelim,  Assolna,  Velim  and  Veroda — all  of  which  were  satellites  of  Cunco- 
lim43— reveal  the  existence  of  religious  networks  associated  with  certain  social 
(and  occupational?)  groups  that  could  transcend  the  limits  of  a village  and 
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translate  into  regional  solidarity.  It  is  known  that  such  networks  existed  in 
other  regions  in  India  (Srinivas  has  emphasised  their  importance  at  all  these 
levels).44  Does  this  imply  that  the  concerted  action  of  these  villages  in  a politi- 
cal context  reflected  deeper  forms  of  cohesion?45  In  addition  to  the  Naiques 
and  Prabhus,  the  elites  of  Cuncolim  included  families  whose  surname  was 
Chatim  (probably  belonging  to  merchant  groups)  who  had  possibly  estab- 
lished themselves  in  these  places  at  a later  date. 

What  were  the  relative  social  and  political  positions  of  these  families? 
What  was  the  hierarchy  of  their  temples  and  religious  practices?  To  what 
extent  did  the  discord  between  the  Chatins  (merchants?)  and  the  Naiques 
(warriors?),  which  is  mentioned  in  missionary  letters,  reflect  internal  tensions 
or  the  changing  of  local  lifestyles  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
which  were  violently  manifested  the  day  on  which  the  missionaries  decided  to 
go  about  their  ill-fated  visit? 

I do  not  provide  answers  for  most  of  these  questions,  but  this  brief  sur- 
vey and  the  set  of  questions  formulated  above  highlight  the  different  levels  of 
complexity  that  could  be  found  in  a Goan  village  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  complexity  influenced  imperial  actions  and  provided  the  context  for  one 
of  the  protagonists  of  these  pages:  the  warlock  and  seer  mentioned  above  who, 
according  to  the  Jesuit  historian  Daniello  Bartoli,  was  called  Pondu  Naique 
(Bartoli  633). 

It  is  probable  that  Bartoli  identified  this  individual  as  a warlock  and  seer  not 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  information  that  had  been  provided  to  him  by  mission- 
aries in  loco , but  also  to  cater  to  European  readers,  for  whom  the  mere  mention 
of  witchcraft  and  soothsayers  instantly  evoked  negative  reactions  and  associa- 
tions. Still,  and  apart  from  the  colourful  elements  of  his  description,  if  Bartoli 
transmitted  reliable  information,  this  individual  belonged  to  one  of  Cunco- 
lim’s  Naique  families.  Since  in  these  villages  the  task  of  divination  was  usually 
entrusted  to  Brahmin  priests,  he  must  have  rendered  service  in  one  of  its  Brah- 
manical  temples,  possibly  the  Mahadeva  or  Shantadurga  temple.  His  dance 
and  his  exhortations  to  revolt — namely  the  cry  “the  time  has  come” — appear 
to  be  involved  in  a web  of  meanings  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  unravel. 

For  this  reason,  the  gestures  of  this  warlock  as  described  literally  in  mis- 
sionary accounts  should  be  analysed.  From  the  very  outset,  they  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  the  situation  at  that  moment  was  a liminal  one:  the  fact  that  he  shook 
loose  his  hair,  accompanied  by  disordered  body  movements,  could  indicate  a 
return  to  a natural  state,  a state  in  which  neither  passions  nor  movements  were 
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controlled.  This  evokes  the  transposition  of  a ritual  and  symbolic  combat  to  a 
terrestrial  stage.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  Mahadeva,  the  main  deity 
of  Cuncolim,  was  an  image  of  Shiva,  and  Shiva  was  also  Nataraja,  the  lord  of 
dance,  a “pantomimic  dance”  that  sought  to  “transform  the  dancer  into  the 
demon,  god  or  terrestrial  existence  that  was  being  interpreted.”  As  Heinrich 
Zimmer  has  suggested,  “A  war  dance,  for  example,  transforms  those  who  dance 
it  into  warriors,  arousing  their  bellicose  virtues,  converting  them  into  intrepid 
heroes.”  This  bellicose  and  heroic  interpretation  (which  would  aptly  describe 
this  village)  is  corroborated  by  Veena  Das,  who  affirms  that  actions  such  as 
loosening  the  hair,  body,  hands  and  feet  in  more  or  less  wild  movements  were 
gestures  attributed  to  individuals  in  a liminal  state.  Many  people  enter  this 
state  voluntarily,  as  in  the  case  of  warlocks  and  seers.46  Textual  descriptions  of 
the  warlock  allow  us  to  identify  this  kind  of  performance  in  his  dance.  This  is 
also  confirmed  by  some  recent  anthropological  research  about  manifestations 
of  goddesses  linked  to  blood  and  power  in  Southern  India  (in  regions  that 
are  very  close  to  the  territories  that  constitute  the  modern-day  state  of  Goa). 
Here,  too,  similar  gestures  have  been  identified,  which  signalled  the  beginning 
of  the  unleashing  of  disorder.47  This  kind  of  comportment  mimicked  animal 
attitudes,  thus  initially  evoking  a wild  aggressiveness,  imitating  the  martial 
fury  of  a military  group.  In  a second  phase,  this  was  followed  by  more  elegant 
movements  that  evoked  images  of  a cosmic  dance,  representing  the  body  on 
the  battlefield,  raising  it  to  a state  of  ecstasy  and  then  to  liberation. 

This  impression  becomes  even  stronger  after  considering  other  exhorta- 
tions placed  in  the  warlock’s  mouth:  “This  is  a good  present  and  one  with 
many  heads”  is  a reference  to  the  fact  that  demons  require  a sacrifice  of  five 
roosters.  As  is  known,  animals  substituted  for  humans  who  should  have  been 
occupying  their  place.  Could  it  possibly  be  that  on  that  day  the  warlock  had 
access  to  a veritable  sacrificial  bounty  (instead  of  a representation),  which 
would  transform  Cuncolim  into  an  exceptional  sacrificial  stage? 

Without  being  able  to  say  that  this  was  a situation  similar  to  ones  that 
anthropologists  have  identified  in  regions  in  the  vicinity  of  Goa,  the  informa- 
tion outlined  above  suggests  that  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  that  spe- 
cific moment  (specific  in  its  multiple  scales,  internal  and  external,  macro  and 
micro)  appeared  as  an  excellent  occasion  to  carry  out  a ritual  sacrifice.  The 
warlock  would  be  the  one  to  initiate  the  sacrifice,  which  would  enable  the 
internal  cohesion  of  the  village  to  be  reinforced  and  establish  the  pre-eminent 
position  of  Cuncolim  with  regard  to  the  other  four  villages. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  crescendo  of  violence  that  took  place  on  15  July 
1583  suggests  a situation  that,  in  the  first  place,  fits  perfectly  into  the  frame- 
work of  what  Victor  Turner  has  defined  as  social  drama:  the  violation  of  fidel- 
ity/solidarity/respect, owed  by  a subject  or  family  with  regard  to  one  or  more 
groups  to  which  they  belong,  which  requires  them  to  resort  to  extraordinary 
forms  of  restoring  order.  According  to  Turner,  the  mechanisms  used  to  resolve 
social  dramas  differed  according  to  their  nature  and  effects.  These  mecha- 
nisms could  range  from  mere  advice  (as  Calgo  Naique  had  done,  until  a cer- 
tain point,  with  the  warlock  and  his  family)  to  the  performance  of  public  ritu- 
als, which  could  involve  the  sacrifice  of  victims,  which  was  often  perceived  as 
the  only  way  to  exorcise  the  evils  that  affected  a village  and  to  pacify  the  wrath 
of  the  gods  (Turner,  From  Ritual  69). 

It  seems  that  in  the  case  of  Cuncolim  the  imperial  configuration  had  com- 
pounded this  social  drama  by  introducing  new  actors  on  the  stage.  In  this 
regard,  one  can  find  an  almost  symmetrical  inversion  of  the  Christians’  imme- 
diate interpretation  of  these  events.  As  the  missionaries  had  accused  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  of  being  idolaters  and  promoters  of  diabolical  acts  that 
they  sought  to  combat  to  liberate  the  locals,  they  could  have  been  perceived  by 
most  villagers  as  malignant  spirits,  coming  from  outside  the  village — although 
from  Northern  Salcete  instead  of  from  the  South.  This  would  unleash  a latent 
conflict  in  the  already  fragile  local  order,  a revolt  and  ritual  sacrifice  in  which 
the  missionaries  and  their  companions  were  actors  in  a play  that  was  in  the 
making,  and  protagonists  of  a story  that  they  were  not  able  to  decipher.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  some  of  the  Jesuits  who  were  murdered  wished  to  die  at  the 
hands  of  the  residents  of  Cuncolim.  The  irony  could  lie  in  the  fact  that  they 
did  die,  just  as  they  had  wished,  thus  simultaneously  satisfying  the  equally 
religious  and  ritual  desires  of  their  adversaries. 

The  decapitation  or  semi-decapitation  of  the  missionaries,  as  well  as  the  muti- 
lation perpetrated  upon  the  body  of  Pietro  Berno,  corroborates  the  idea  that  the 
event  assumed  a ritual  dimension.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  gashes  inflicted  on 
the  top  of  the  head  of  Berno,  the  mutilation  of  half  an  ear,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  his  sexual  organs  (which  were  later  placed  in  his  mouth),  which  were  all 
habitual  forms  of  defiling  the  bodies  of  enemies,  before  killing  them.  This  was 
frequent  in  situations  that  were  perceived  as  political  and  religious  conflicts  in 
villages  in  South  India  during  this  period  (Bayly  5 3). 48  The  images  recorded  by 
missionary  accounts  described  how  the  residents  of  Cuncolim  had  manifested 
great  sacrificial  glee,  smearing  the  blood  of  Francisco  Aranha  on  the  villages  main 
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deity.  This  glee  continued  until  the  moment  when  the  bodies  were  handed  over, 
“Since  they  were  still  like  man-eating  tigers,  licking  the  blood  of  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.”  These  observations  further  corroborate  this  interpretation. 

Nevertheless,  other  kinds  of  interpretations  prevailed.  Contrary  to  Pondu 
Naiques  predictions,  a few  days  after  the  event,  sixteen  Indians,  who  had  been 
identified  as  the  heads  of  the  rebellion,  were  punished  on  the  orders  of  the 
thirteenth  viceroy  of  Goa,  Dom  Francisco  Mascarenhas.  In  this  document, 
the  revolt  of  Cuncolim  was  termed,  “an  enormous  case,  as  was  the  treachery 
with  which  they  treated  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.”  It  added  that  “it 
is  necessary  to  punish  these  traitors  for  this,  so  that  no  other  such  enemies  will 
dare  at  any  other  time  to  commit  similar  actions.”  Curiously,  only  the  “main 
heads”  of  the  revolt  were  punished,  who  “lost  all  the  properties  of  the  said  gan- 
cars , to  Our  Lord  the  King  for  the  said  treachery,  which  they  committed.”  It 
was  decided  not  to  take  action  against  “the  curumbins  and  other  lesser  folk  of 
the  said  Villages,  because  they  did  not  understand  this  defence,  and  they  can 
safely  come  to  other  Villages  in  the  said  lands,  without  being  injured  in  any 
way.”49  The  order  was  to  be  executed  by  Vicente  Villalobos,  the  Portuguese 
official  responsible  for  these  areas,  who  was  to  impale  the  heads  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  as  a warning  to  anyone  who  dared  to  dream  of  revolting  against 
Portuguese  domination  (Admirabile  Vida  224). 

The  crown’s  intentions  were  clear — to  warn  the  elites  while  keeping  the 
population  that  worked  the  fields  from  which  the  crown  earned  its  revenues. 
According  to  coeval  accounts,  other  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  had  been 
involved  in  this  episode  fled  to  neighbouring  lands  and  remained  there.  And, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  much  of  the  local  population,  the  villages  of  South- 
ern Salcete  continued  to  be  part  of  the  territories  that  were  directly  adminis- 
tered by  the  Portuguese  crown. 

In  contrast,  the  blood  of  the  “martyrs”  that  had  been  spilled  on  those  lands 
fertilised  a veritable  “garden  of  Christianity.”  According  to  Portuguese  sources, 
after  the  martyrdom/revolt/sacrifice,  about  1500  Indians  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. In  1 586  and  1587  another  five  settlements  were  converted,  as  were  another 
four  villages  in  1588.  At  this  time,  1900  Indians  were  baptised  and  some  2000 
catechumens  were  being  instructed  “with  great  joy,  and  to  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  Faithful,  because  amongst  these  Populations,  there  was  one  that  was  par- 
ticularly obstinate  in  its  idolatry  and  just  talking  about  someone  there  becoming 
a Christian  was  equivalent  to  being  immediately  killed.”  This  enthusiasm  for 
converting  to  Christianity  resulted  in  a further  3850  people  being  baptised  in 
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1590.  The  conversions  continued  successively,  and  “by  common  consensus  it 
was  decided  that  whoever  did  not  wish  to  live  here  as  a Christian  could  not  live 
amongst  them,  but  had  to  go  into  exile”  ( Segni  maravigliosi 40,  41). 

Equally  suggestive  were  the  later  attitudes  of  the  Portuguese  crown.  In 
addition  to  the  immediate  punishments,  the  crown  chose  to  symbolically  kill 
the  villages  involved  in  the  episode,  extinguishing  their  gancarias  and  expro- 
priating their  lands,  which  reverted  to  the  Portuguese  king.  The  latter  then 
gave  the  villages  of  Cuncolim  and  Veroda  to  Dom  Joao  da  Silva  and,  on  the 
same  day,  the  other  villages — Ambelim,  Assolna  and  Velim — to  Dom  Pedro 
de  Castro,  who  then  donated  them  to  the  Jesuits. 

In  practice,  these  donations  meant  the  political  relegation  of  these  villages 
in  the  context  of  Portuguese  domination.  This  was  further  compounded  by  a 
cultural  stigmatisation.  An  official  report  dating  from  1722,  which  sought  to 
describe  the  state  of  various  settlements  in  Goa  (an  early  statistical  instrument 
to  be  used  by  the  political  authorities),  mentions  that  almost  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  village  had  remained,  and  I quote  the  exact  terminology  used: 
“gentios”  [heathens].  In  other  texts,  the  settlement  was  noted  for  the  poverty 
of  its  inhabitants,  which  was  seen  as  being  a consequence  of  their  religious 
choices.  According  to  an  eighteenth-century  account,  unlike  in  the  Chris- 
tian villages  of  Salcete,  the  lands  of  Cuncolim  had  become  sterile.  In  a field 
in  front  of  a chapel  that  had  been  built  on  the  spot  where  the  events  of  1583 
had  taken  place,  which  had  been  rented  by  non-Christians  who  wished  to  sow 
sugarcane  there,  a plague  of  rats  constantly  destroyed  their  crops.  Instead  of 
resorting  to  their  own  deities  to  solve  the  problem,  local  villagers  entered  Chris- 
tian churches  where  their  prayers  were  answered  and  the  rat  infestation  came  to 
an  end  ( Segni  maravigliosi  108-113).  The  same  memoir  noted  how  the  family 
who  owned  a dog  that  had  discovered  the  moribund  body  of  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries had  lost  their  ability  to  speak  and  had  sought  refuge  in  the  forest.  Ever 
since  then  this  family  (who  would  have  symbolised  all  the  non-Christians  of 
Cuncolim)  communicated  by  means  of  gruesome  shouts,  which  were  just  like 
canine  howls.  Apart  from  the  metaphoric  dimension  of  the  reference,  it  reac- 
tivated a topos  that  had  been  evoked  in  literary  works  ever  since  Megasthenes’s 
third-century  account,  which  was  later  reproduced  by  Pliny,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Mandeville,  and  others,  according  to  which  there  existed  hybrid  human-canine 
races  in  India,  beings  with  the  body  of  a man  and  the  head  of  a dog. 

Physical  deaths,  a political  death,  discursive  relegation,  a diminution  in  sta- 
tus, economic  impoverishment — the  change  in  the  statute  of  these  villages, 
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caused  by  a sort  of  anathema  that,  even  today,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Christian  population,  is  still  associated  with  this  village,  was  linked  to  the  1583 
incident  and  the  memory  that  was  constructed  around  it.  From  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  until  contemporary  liberationist  movements,  Cuncolim  became 
a case  that  was  not  to  be  imitated  (and  during  the  movements,  one  that  was  to 
be  emulated).  If,  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the  memory  of  the  repression 
worked  (Scott  40) — it  is  known  that  forty  years  later,  the  residents  of  Cunco- 
lim were  the  first  to  resist  an  attempted  entry  by  the  forces  of  the  captain  of 
Ponda  (“Upon  seeing  the  said  men  of  war  there,  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
took  up  arms,  and  successively  pushed  them  out  of  there”)  and  requested  mili- 
tary support  from  the  governor.50  Nevertheless,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  1722 
inventory,  which  also  stated  that  the  village  was  the  poorest  settlement  in  all  of 
Salcete,  the  culpability  of  this  hamlet  and  its  inhabitants  extended  over  time, 
as  did  its  stigmatisation.  Although  in  other  parts  of  Goa  Christianity  gradually 
became  the  centre  of  local  order,  marginalising  or  excluding  from  this  order 
all  those  who  chose  not  to  adopt  the  orthodoxy  and  behavioural  norms  of  the 
mother  country,  in  peripheral  areas,  where  the  political  mechanisms  of  the 
Portuguese  crown  were  less  effective,  local  history  developed  at  another  pace. 


* 

I hope  that  this  description  sheds  more  light  on  the  scenario  of  processes  of 
the  Portuguese  imperial  presence  and  its  forms  of  entrenchment  in  Goan  local 
life,  allowing  new  questions  to  be  raised  about  metropole-colony  relations  and 
the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  challenges  involved  in  the  imperial  scenario.  Just 
like  in  other  villages  of  Goa,51  the  case  of  Cuncolim  also  makes  it  clear  how 
the  social  landscape  of  the  place  was  an  important  variable  in  the  shaping  of 
relations  between  colonisers  and  the  colonised  (and  not  only  in  this  particular 
case)  and  affected  the  future  political  relationship  of  the  Portuguese  crown 
with  these  territories. 

Depending  on  the  different  histories  of  these  villages  and  their  villagers,  their 
different  positions  in  the  regional  order,  or,  even,  their  relationship  with  the 
regional  centre — in  this  case,  the  city  of  Goa — these  relations  could  be  unpre- 
dictable and  more  or  less  violent  or  more  or  less  pacific.  Similarly,  the  attitudes  of 
the  Portuguese  crown  adapted  to  the  behaviour  of  the  local  populations.  In  the 
case  of  Cuncolim,  pragmatic  resources  were  displayed  in  order  to  control  a par- 
ticular situation.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Portuguese  crown  was  also  anticipating 
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future  conflicts.  The  memory  of  repression  acted  as  a limit  to  the  freedom  of 
political  expression  of  local  inhabitants  (of  the  colonised),  eventually  “pacifying” 
their  relationship.  It  is  the  same  to  say  that  the  events  of  Cuncolim  reveal  that 
the  process  of  the  conversion  and  Christianisation  of  the  Goan  population  was, 
at  certain  moments,  extremely  violent  and  involved  bloodshed.  They  demon- 
strate, too,  that  the  crescendo  of  violence  increased  when  the  sites  were  periph- 
eral or  located  near  frontier  regions  (peripheral  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Goa 
and  the  power  of  conformance  that  this  urban  nucleus  was  capable  of  imposing, 
as  the  political  and  administrative  centre  of  these  territories). 

If  in  other  moments  and  situations  in  the  Goan  experience  one  can  iden- 
tify attitudes  of  compromise,  Cuncolim  allows  us  to  observe  a moment  of 
political  radicalisation. 

I would  argue  that,  besides  its  peripheral  position,  this  political  radicalisa- 
tion in  the  stage  of  Cuncolim  also  depended  on  its  cultural  configuration.  In 
addition  to  some  regional  identities,  each  village  had  a singular  status,  its  own 
history.  The  history  of  Cuncolim  and  the  surrounding  villages,  as  well  as  its 
political,  social  and  religious  landscape,  allowed,  apparently,  this  type  of  situa- 
tion. The  colonial  experience  was  made  up  of  these  multiple  entrenched  histo- 
ries, of  different  villages,  but  also  of  different  villagers.  It  depended,  therefore, 
on  the  dialogues  and  dialectics  of  a precise  moment,  on  the  different  combina- 
tions of  external  and  internal  aspirations,  fears  and  material  conditions. 

In  order  to  deepen  our  perception  of  these  processes  it  is  thus  necessary  to 
combine  an  ethnographic  approach  and  a historical  one,  to  view  these  pro- 
cesses in  terms  of  their  synchrony  and  diachrony,  on  multiple  scales — micro 
and  macro  scales — and  multiple  geographies — physical  and  symbolic  geog- 
raphies. Given  the  availability  of  sources,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  proceed  to 
this  kind  of  analysis,  but  I believe  that  a counter-reading  of  sources  produced 
under  the  imperial  umbrella,  and  the  raising  of  a new  questionnaire,  can  pro- 
vide interesting  answers  or,  at  least,  new  problems. 

It  is  clear  that  after  doing  this  exercise  in  a systematic  way,  we  will  have 
a more  complex  image  of  the  role  played  by  the  different  actors  involved. 
The  Portuguese  imperial  presence  in  these  territories  will  appear  to  be  riddled 
with  more  tension  and  conflicts  than  macro-level  approaches  suggest.  Brute 
domination  will  become  a part  of  it,  but  the  agency  of  the  colonised  cannot 
be  dismissed  in  the  process  of  shaping  this  colonial  relationship.  If  the  colo- 
nisers invented  the  colonised  in  discursive  (and  practical)  terms,  they  were 
also  involved  in  making  some  colonial  subjects,  in  some  places,  more  brutal 
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than  others.  Thus,  instead  of  continuing  to  presuppose  that  local  populations 
manifested  a homogenous  behaviour  and  that  all  the  territories  of  Goa  were 
essentially  identical,  it  would  be  prudent  to  examine  the  destinies  of  these 
territories  by  keeping  in  mind  these  concrete  situations  and  traditional  local 
behaviours,  without  forgetting  that  these  communities  could  opt  for  distinct 
scenarios  according  to  different  situations. 


Notes 

1 An  earlier  version  of  this  article  was  published  in  Portuguese  as  chapter  six  of  my  book,  A 
Invengao  de  Goa. 

2 There  is  a vast  bibliography  on  this  event,  which  is  still  rather  controversial  in  Goa.  The 
most  interesting  literature  in  this  regard  includes  Newman  and  Axelrod  and  Fuerch.  In  Conver- 
sion, Continuity  and  Change,  Rowena  Robinson  also  addresses  this  case.  More  recently,  Teotonio 
de  Souza  has  published  online  “Why  Cuncolim  Martyrs?  An  historical  re-assessment.”  About 
Cuncolim,  also  see  Kamat. 

3 See  Geertz,  chapter  1 . 

4 See  Turner,  The  Ritual  Process. 

5 I am  using  the  names  of  these  villages  as  they  were  used  by  the  Portuguese  power  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

6 See  Velinkar,  chapter  2.  The  same  situation  is  identified  in  other  imperial  experiences  in 
India  (see  Vidal  25). 

7 See  Souza  “Why  Cuncolim  Martyrs?” 

8 There  is  information,  for  example,  confirming  the  existence  of  at  least  two  tanadares, 
Antonio  Pinto  and  Rui  de  Morais;  they  apparently  fought  in  many  conflicts  against  the  forces 
of  the  Adil  Shah  (who  usually  gathered  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sal  River)  (Velinkar  32). 

9 Arquivo  Nacional  da  Torre  do  Tombo  (henceforth  ANTT),  Corpo  Cronologico,  Part  I,  Mss. 
77,  No.  52,  No.  60.  Martim  Affonso  de  Sousa  dedicated  a paragraph  in  his  autobiography  to  this 
situation.  Although  he  stated  that  there  was  a lot  that  had  yet  to  be  told  in  this  regard,  he  revealed 
the  scant  importance  attributed  to  the  incorporation  of  these  lands  at  that  point  (Sousa  78). 

10  In  addition  to  letters  by  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  to  his  children  and  the  Portuguese  monarch, 
other  correspondence  was  also  sent  to  Lisbon  with  information  about  the  local  situation.  See 
ANTT,  CC,  Part  I,  Mss.  79,  No.  139;  Part  II,  Mss.  2,  41,  No.  24. 

11  See  Xavier,  “Aparejo  y disposicion’”  783-805. 

12  On  these  types  of  reaction,  see  Elias,  “Introduction,”  in  Elias  and  Scotson. 

13  Frequent  references  to  these  kinds  of  situations  in  documents  pertaining  to  property 
prove  the  existence  of  a climate  of  rivalry  between  various  villages. 

14  In  the  treaty  that  was  signed  between  Amir  Khan  and  Pedro  Mascarenhas  in  1554,  and 
which  was  confirmed  in  the  following  year,  it  was  explicitly  stated  that  in  the  territories  of  Sal- 
cete  and  Bardez,  “The  mosques  and  temples  that  already  existed  in  the  said  lands  would  not  be 
destroyed,  nor  would  they  [the  Portuguese]  oblige  them  to  leave  their  faith  by  any  kind  of  force, 
but  would  only  receive  those  who  wished  to  become  Christians  of  their  own  free  will.”  The 
Portuguese  also  guaranteed  that  the  properties  of  these  village  communities  would  be  respected 
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(Rivara,  Archivo  Portuguez  Oriental  [henceforth  APO\  F5. 1. 267-278).  Three  years  later,  the  royal 
order  that  gave  the  revenues  of  the  temples  of  Salcete  and  Bardez  to  the  churches  in  this  region 
crystallised  the  situation  {APO  F5. II. 694-698). 

15  APO  F5. II. 613-614,  872-874. 

16  APO  ¥5.111.993. 

17  APO  F5.II.489.  Curiously,  a document  dating  from  1569,  which  can  be  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  records  ( tombo ) of  the  lands  belonging  to  temples  in  Salcete  for  the  year  1567, 
mentions  that  the  most  productive  fields  of  the  villages  of  Salcete  had  not  provided  revenues 
because  “the  entire  area  has  revolted”  and  that  “no  gaoncar  or  clerk  had  even  appeared  to  receive 
these  revenues.”  It  also  mentioned  the  exceptions:  the  villages  of  Cuncolim,  Sancoale  and  Mur- 
mugao,  Ysorsy  and  Quelossim,  which  had  been  dominated. 

18  Xavier,  A Invengao  de  Goa  chapter  5. 

19  For  an  overall  perspective  of  the  military  framework  of  the  Estado  da  India , see  Rodrigues 
vol.  2. 

20  Wicki,  Documenta  Indica  (henceforth  DI)  X.942;  DIX1.262,  563-569,  692. 

21  APO  F5. 1. 825-831,  841-842. 

22  With  regard  to  the  rationale  that  dominated  this  crescendo  of  conflicts,  see  Adas  99. 
According  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Brahmins  were  the  main  strategists  behind  the  collective  reactions 
of  Cuncolim.  This  perspective  is  hardly  surprising  since,  in  the  view  of  the  missionaries,  they 
were  the  main  opponents  of  Christianity.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  were  indeed  the  master- 
minds of  this  resistance,  since  the  most  explicit  signs  of  a refusal  to  accept  Christian  domination 
were  manifested  at  the  level  of  the  local  elite. 

23  Michael  Adas  has  highlighted  the  lack  of  differentiation — in  certain  documents — in 
terms  of  the  dimensions  and  nuances  of  “refusal”  and  “confrontation,”  the  former  being  more 
passive  than  the  latter,  which  is  clearly  more  active  (91). 

24  According  to  missionary  versions,  these  populations  obstructed  the  political  and  religious 
zeal  of  the  viceroy,  Dom  Constantino,  during  whose  administration  “Our  fathers  began  to  enter 
that  wild  and  dangerous  territory”  (. APO  F5.I.6 1 5-622). 

25  With  regard  to  this  issue  in  Portugal,  see  Costa,  “A  expansao  portuguesa”;  Coxito,  “O 
problema”;  Bebiano,  “A  Guerra.” 

26  DIX11.9 19-921. 

27  APO  ¥ 5.U1.967-969. 

28  DIX 11.933. 

29  See  Xavier,  “Disquiet  on  the  Island”  in  genere.  These  kinds  of  situations  in  other  parts  of 
India,  in  the  context  of  British  imperialism,  have  been  studied  by  Gauri  Vishwanathan. 

30  Teotonio  de  Souza  has  mentioned  another  kind  of  tension  that  existed  at  the  heart  of  these 
villages,  which  was  related  to  the  changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  context  of  economic  rela- 
tions, i.e.,  the  growing  impact  of  the  increasingly  monetary  nature  of  these  relations. 

31  Historical  Archives  of  Goa,  No.  7583-7585,  f.  933. 

32  See  Aquinas.  Some  years  earlier,  another  “Naique”  had  been  punished  by  the  Portuguese 
authorities.  After  accusing  him  of  collaborating  with  the  Adil  Shah’s  forces,  the  latter  expropri- 
ated the  lands  and  revenues  he  possessed  in  Cuncolim. 

33  I am  referring,  above  all,  to  the  documents  that  can  be  found  in  the  Historical  Archives  of 
Goa,  No.  3071,  “Foral  de  Salcete,  1567,  copy  of  1585”;  No.  7583-7585,  “Foral  de  1622”;  No. 
7604,  “Foral  de  Salcete.”  Selected  excerpts  of  these  documents  have  been  published  in  Pissur- 
lencar  Tombo  da  ilha  de  Goa.  Other  kinds  of  local  sources  include  versions  of  the  Mahabharata 
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and  the  Ramayana  that  circulated  in  these  territories  at  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  arrived 
(see  Gomes;  the  Konkanakhyana-,  and  Cunha,  as  well  as  the  collections  of  books  of  the  “com- 
munities” that  are  preserved  in  the  Historical  Archives  of  Goa,  some  of  which  have  been  used  by 
Ghauntkar  in  his  History  of  Goa  through  Gdyakanadi  Script,  all  of  which  are  equally  relevant  for 
any  analysis  of  the  structure  of  local  life. 

34  See  both  Bayly  and  Gune.  In  regard  to  Goa,  see  Xavier,  “Disquiet  on  the  Island.” 

35  The  Bhagavad-Gita  explains  how  a soul  can  transmigrate  even  in  an  insect.  The  villagers  of 
Cuncolim  possibly  believed  that  the  anthill  was  constituted  by  souls  and  even  perhaps  that  it  con- 
tained the  souls  of  the  community’s  ancestors.  Other  sources  attribute  this  temple  to  Santeri,  but 
according  to  the  records  ( tombo ) prepared  by  Francisco  Pais,  this  would  have  been  the  main  temple. 

36  The  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Health  was  built  over  the  ruins  of  the  Santeri  temple.  The 
walls  of  the  church  still  have  niches  for  the  deities  they  contained  when  the  structure  was  a local 
temple  (Heras  19). 

37  See  Chauhan.  In  this  regard,  also  see  Mosse. 

38  In  addition  to  these  temples,  there  were  two  other  important  temples,  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  to  Santeri  and  the  other  to  Durgadevta.  There  were  also  three  Vaishnavite  tem- 
ples— dedicated  to  Rama,  Krishna  and  Narayana  Ramanatha  respectively — and  a set  of  tute- 
lary temples  for  clans  and  families:  Golcho-Paik,  an  obviously  warlike  deity  and  Goddeamata, 
Sat-purusha,  Sidha-purusha.  With  regard  to  the  links  between  the  sacred  and  violence,  see  the 
inspiring  study  by  Girard. 

39  In  addition  to  the  temples  dedicated  to  Shantadurga  (and  Durgadevta),  Mahadeva  and 
Santeri,  Cuncolim  also  had  temples  dedicated  to  the  founders  of  clans.  The  existence  of  such 
temples  corroborates  the  idea  outlined  above  that  in  this  aspect  too  the  village  did  not  have  a 
linear  social  and  religious  fabric. 

40  This  was  the  case  with  Francisco  Rangel,  who  was  sentenced  for  having  sacrificed  a lamb 
in  a local  temple  (see  ANTT,  TSO,  proc.  8916). 

41  Some  of  these  interpretations  were  inspired  by  the  works  of  Christopher  Fuller  (“The 
Hindu  Pantheon”  and  The  Camphor  Flame)-,  see  also  Prakash  (p.  282  onwards). 

42  See  Feio. 

43  While  Mahadeva  and  Durgadevta  were  amongst  the  main  deities  of  Veroda  and  Ambelim  and 
leading  families  in  both  villages  used  the  surname  Naique,  Velim  and  Assolna  worshipped  Santeri. 

44  See  Srinivas. 

45  As  is  known,  devotion  to  these  deities  associated  with  blood  and  power  could  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settlement,  in  an  inter- village  network  (Bayly  chap.  1). 

46  Zimmer  1 56  onwards;  also  see  Das. 

47  See  Assayag. 

48  Likewise,  the  statement  by  the  Christian  missionaries  who  recorded  these  events  that  the  “low- 
est” residents  of  Cuncolim  had  hidden  the  bodies  in  a village  well  should  be  carefully  scrutinised. 

49  ANTT,  Armdrio  Jesuitico,  Mss.  89,  No.  21. 

50  This  support  was  given,  both  in  order  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  the  Adil  Shah’s  forces  and 
also  to  avoid  “disheartening  them,  so  they  will  not  depopulate  the  village”  and  so  that  “They  are 
occupied  only  in  watching  over  and  guarding  our  lands  from  any  attack  against  them,  and  so 
that  they  do  not  enter  into  their  [lands] , nor  should  there  be  on  our  part  any  motive  or  occasion 
for  a rupture”  (Pissurlencar,  Assentos  185-186). 

51  See  Xavier,  “Disquiet  on  the  Island.” 
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Genero,  mecenato  e arte: 

A criagao  das  "casas  de  mulheres##em  Goa1 


Carla  Alferes  Pinto 


Os  acontecimentos  que  levaram  a criagao  dos  recolhimentos  da  Serra  e da 
Madalena  e do  convento  de  Santa  Monica  em  Goa  sao  o tema  deste  texto. 
Analisando  os  relatos  e a documentagao  que  aborda  a criagao  das  tres  “casas” 
e,  particularmente,  do  convento,  parece-nos  que  se  destaca  a personalidade  de 
D.  Filipa  da  Trindade,  nomeadamente,  quando  vista  a luz  das  acgoes  de  D. 
frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses,  a quern  se  deve  a fundagao  deste  convento  e dos  dois 
recolhimentos  goeses. 

Este  estudo,  que  pretende  questionar  os  limites  do  enquadramento  mas- 
culino  a vivencia  feminina,  quais  os  graus  de  liberdade  de  actuagao  pessoal 
feminina  nos  espagos  de  recolhimento,  estatutariamente  misoginos,  e ate  que 
ponto  a fortuna  e o patrodnio  ardstico  o revelam  e o estratificam,  nao  dissipa 
a importancia  da  figura  de  Meneses.  Antes,  traz  a lume  uma  outra,  Filipa,  bem 
como  dados  para  a discussao  da  relevancia  do  mecenato  ardstico  desta  mulher, 
cuja  recente  identificagao  de  uma  pintura  mural  situada  no  andar  inferior  do 
claustro  das  Monicas,2  vem  evidenciar. 

A nomeagao  de  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  para  a cadeira  arcebispal  de  Goa  (1595) 
marcou  um  episodio  especffico  na  historia  da  criagao  de  institutos  para  enquadra- 
mento social  das  mulheres  “reinois”  residentes  nesta  cidade.  Por  razoes  que  tern  a ver 
com  o seu  estatuto  social  e,  estamos  em  crer,  com  a polftica  de  intervengao  e conso- 
lidagao  do  poder  da  ordem  de  Santo  Agostinho  na  India,  o frade  revelou  desde  cedo 
vontade  de  erguer  tres  casas  que  servissem  de  lar  a tres  grupos  distintos  de  mulheres. 
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A empreitada  de  constru^ao  das  tres  casas  para  mulheres  sob  a egide  de 
frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  seguiu  uma  estrategia  de  patrodnio  artistico  e um  pro- 
posito  religioso  que  encontra  confirma^ao  nas  invoca^oes  feitas  a Santissima 
Trindade:  a primeira,  um  recolhimento  para  donzelas,  que  recebe  por  nome 
uma  das  manifesta^oes  da  Virgem,  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra,  dedicada  ao  Padre 
Eterno,  destinada  a albergar  meninas  fidalgas  desamparadas;  a segunda,  um 
convento  de  religiosas  professas  de  Santo  Agostinho  com  o nome  da  mae  do 
santo,  Monica,  dedicado  a Jesus  Cristo;  por  fim,  um  recolhimento  de  conver- 
tidas  sob  o nome  de  Santa  Maria  Madalena,  dedicado  ao  Espirito  Santo,  para 
mulheres  “perdidas”  (Hartmann  138;  Santa  Maria  65-66). 

O recolhimento  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra:  "Maria"3 

Numa  carta  dirigida  ao  tio,  D.  frei  Agostinho  de  Jesus  (ou  de  Castro)  arcebispo 
de  Braga,  datada  de  23  Dezembro  de  1595,  poucos  meses  depois  de  ter  che- 
gado  a Goa,  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  menciona  a sua  intengio  de  fundar  um 
recolhimento  para  mulheres  nobres.  Nas  suas  palavras,  “ nao  e necessdrio  mais 
que  umas  casas  boas , em  bom  sitio,  e ordenadas  em  um  Recolhimento,  clausura 
e cuidado”  (italicos  nossos;  Freitas  12).  Pelas  palavras  utilizadas  percebe-se  que 
o intuito  do  frade  e mais  moral  que  artistico.  O empenho  no  conforto  e no 
aparato  do  edificio  e nulo. 

A documenta^ao  e os  relatos  coevos  mostram-nos  que  o arcebispo  achou  a 
cidade  e a sua  populac^ao  decadente,  desregrada  e corrupta.  E nem  o seu  cabido 
escapava  as  criticas.  Mai  se  instalou,  tratou  de  encontrar  remedio  para  tudo, 
nomeadamente,  para  a premente  questao  do  controle  social  a exercer  sobre  as 
mulheres  de  origem  europeia. 

A cidade  de  Goa  estava  alice^ada  sobre  uma  sociedade  em  permanente 
tensao,  fosse  no  que  dizia  respeito  a latente  beligerancia  com  outros  reinos 
(europeus  ou  nao)  fosse  pela  hostilidade  do  clima,  agruras  das  viagens  nas  naus 
ou  pela  conflitualidade  entre  os  diferentes  grupos  de  interesses.  Por  outro  lado, 
era  uma  cidade  em  constru^ao  e expansao  assistindo-se  a quotidiana  fixa^ao 
de  popula^ao,  designadamente  a que  era  formada  por  soldados  e civis  vindos 
do  Reino,  o que  implicava  a procura  de  jovens  nubeis  de  origem  portuguesa. 

O instituto  criado  pela  coroa  para  colmatar  esta  necessidade  recebeu  o nome 
de  “orfas  do  rei”  4 e gerava  na  cidade  de  destino  um  problema  suplementar. 
As  queixas  de  ausencia  de  mulheres  brancas  para  casamento5  que  assegurasse 
um  numero  minimo  de  familias  de  “casados”  era  constante,  todavia  depois 
de  chegadas,  os  seus  casamentos  podiam  levar  meses  ou  anos  a concretizar-se. 
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Nesse  entretanto,  face  a ausencia  de  um  recolhimento  ou  convento  feminino 
que  as  albergasse,6  cabia  aos  membros  mais  honrados  e proeminentes  da  socie- 
dade  recebe-las  em  suas  casas  e,  em  ultima  instancia,  a Misericordia  o sustento, 
amparo  e encaminhamento  das  recem  chegadas.  Esta  ultima  situa^ao  acabava 
por  ser  a mais  comum  pelo  que  a inten^ao  do  arcebispo  foi  bem  acolhida  quer 
pela  Camara  quer  pela  Misericordia  (a  qual  pertenciam  por  estatuto  uma  parte 
dos  funcionarios  e pessoas  de  condi^ao  da  cidade.) 

E um  mundo  masculino  que  determina  a vida  destas  jovens  mulheres.  A 
Coroa  decide  que  elas  sao  importantes  para  a cria^ao  de  uma  sociedade  nos 
tropicos  a imagem  da  portuguesa;  o poder  civil  decide  como  cria-las,  onde 
aloja-las,  com  quern  casa-las  e como  doutrina-las  e,  por  fim,  o poder  religioso, 
aliado  a um  caracter  essencialmente  moralizante  da  sociedade  (que  enformava 
as  mulheres  num  quadro  de  actua^ao  valorada  pelas  boas  pratica  do  decoro 
e da  modestia  e que  definia  regras,  que  categorizavam  o que  vestiam,  o que 
comiam,  como  agiam,  o que  sentiam,  muito  proximas  da  pratica  monastica),7 
define  as  regras  de  funcionamento  dos  recolhimentos:  “clausura  e cuidado.”8 

E nessa  misoginia  bem  firmada  que  a associa^ao  de  figuras  e simbolicas 
bfblicas  ao  papel  que  as  mulheres  deviam  desempenhar  na  sociedade  se  afigura 
como  obvia.  As  orfas  encarnavam  o espirito  de  Maria,  castas  e virginais,  que 
tendo  sido  boas  filhas,  estavam  destinadas  a ser  melhores  esposas. 

A capacidade  de  afirma^ao  destas  jovens  face  aos  poderes  que  lhes  sao 
impostos  e diminuta.  A maneira  como  as  relates  entre  elas  eram  geridas  nao 
ficou  para  a historia:  a natureza  transitoria  da  ocupa^ao  do  recolhimento  da 
Serra  e a pouca  importancia  dada  a esta  fun^o  nao  deixaram  registo  dos  acon- 
tecimentos  vividos  antes  de  finais  do  seculo  xviii  (a  excep9ao  do  que  aos  regi- 
mentos  diz  respeito  mas,  tambem  aqui,  o que  se  analisa  sao  outros  niveis  de 
poder  que  nao  os  da  regencia  feminina  e,  menos  ainda,  o das  orfas.) 

Nao  e por  isso  de  estranhar  o pouco  investimento  colocado  na  constru- 
$ao  e nobilita^ao  do  ediffcio.  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  preocupava-se  em 
enquadrar  a mulher,  e ia-se  queixando  das  dividas  que  tinha  pessoalmente  e da 
dificuldade  que  encontrava  em  convencer  a Coroa  e a cidade  da  necessidade 
de  investir  em  tao  meritoria  obra. 

A verdade  e que,  apesar  dos  obstaculos,  o arcebispo  nao  desistiu  dos  seus 
intentos  e em  carta  de  18  de  Dezembro  de  1596  dirigida  ao  tio  mostrava  que  o 
assunto,  longe  de  estar  esquecido,  se  encontrava  em  acelerado  processo:  “tenho 
ordenado  uma  casa  de  recolhimento.”  O recolhimento  seria  administrado  pela 
Misericordia  e a gestao  espiritual  reservada  ao  frade  e seus  sucessores.  A obs- 
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tina^ao  do  agostinho  revelava-se  ainda  nas  seguintes  palavras:  “Nao  hei  ainda 
cerrado  o recolhimento;  mas  tenho  em  vista  algumas  creancinhas,  tiradas  ja  a 
suas  maes  [“ruins  maes”] , e postas  em  casa  da  regente  que  Ihes  dou;  que  e uma 
senhora  nobre  e de  virtude,  provada  n’estas  partes  da  India”  (italicos  nossos; 
Freitas  30). 

Segundo  o frade  Felix  de  Jesus,  a “senhora  nobre  e de  virtude”  seria  D. 
Filipa  Ferreira,  uma  abastada  viuva  que  depois  da  morte  do  marido  se  afastara 
da  vida  mundana  e colocara  todo  o rendimento  de  que  dispunha  ao  servi^o 
da  religiao.9 

Por  esta  altura  D.  Frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  ainda  nao  conhecera  D.  Filipa 
pessoalmente  mas  ja  teria  conhecimento  das  suas  virtudes  e empenho.  A ver- 
dade  e que  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  e a sua  filha,  D.  Maria  de  Sa,  foram  para  Goa 
com  a promessa  de  abertura  de  um  convento  onde  pudessem  passar  o resto 
dos  seus  dias. 

A casa  destinada  ao  recolhimento  (que  abriu  dez  anos  depois  da  data  da 
missiva)  localizava-se  na  Rua  do  Crucifixo,  proxima  da  Misericordia  e junto 
a igreja  da  Serra  (que  se  encontrava  em  processo  de  obras  de  beneficia^ao)  e 
que  lhe  empresta  o nome,  fundada  anos  antes  por  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  tio 
materno  de  D.  Aleixo  de  Meneses.  O edificio  do  recolhimento  estava  “ prepa - 
rado  com  Igreja,  & Coro,  & com  todos  os  commodos,  & cousas  necessarias  para  o 
servigo  daquella  nova  Communidade ’ (italicos  nossos;  Santa  Maria  82); 10  na 
igreja  encontrava-se  uma  “ imagem  [de  Santa  Monica]  tern  no  altar  e a tomarao 
por  may  e padroeira”  (italicos  nossos;  Gonsalves  461).  A sagra^ao  foi  come- 
morada  a 2 de  Julho  de  1604  (ou  1603,  consoante  as  fontes)  sendo  realizada 
uma  grandiosa  festa  pela  abertura  da  nova  casa  e transference  das  orfas,  com 
missa  cantada  na  Serra  e sermao  proferido  pelo  bispo,  tendo  assistido  o vice- 
rei  D.  Martim  Afonso  de  Castro  (que  acabara  de  tomar  posse,  a 20  de  Maio), 
fidalguia,  clero  e povo  que  se  amontoava  junto  as  portas  da  igreja  (Santa  Maria 


82-83). 


Anos  mais  tarde,  em  1722,  a menqao  que  se  fazia  ao  recolhimento  era  a 
seguinte: 


Nao  obstante  ficou  este  recolhimento  contigoa  a Mizericordia  tem  Igreja  separada 
em  cujo  Fronte  espicio  [sic]  por  cima  da  porta  teve  a Efigie  do  grande  Afonso  de 
Albuquerque  em  vulto  de  pedra  ao  pe  della  hum  Padram  em  que  se  pos  o seguinte 
epigrama:  Inter  belligeros  oritur  discordia  Divos.  / Quis  foret  in  toto  maximus 
orbe  ducum  / Pallas  Allexandrum  Magnum  Bellona  canebat.  / Pompeium,  Mayors 
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Cosaris  arma  sonat.  / Adquos  dum  tumidas  superum  Rex  temporatiras  / Jupiter 
inflato  sic  mouet  ora  sono  / Magnus  Alexander,  Cosar  Pompeius  in  armis  / Alpha 
sed  Alfonsus,  Maximus  iste  fuit.  (Caixas  da  India) 1 1 

Este  texto  permite-nos  saber  que  nesta  altura  a igreja  das  recolhidas  nao  era 
a mesma  que  a da  igreja  da  Misericordia,  que  a escultura  de  Afonso  de  Albu- 
querque que  adornava  o frontispicio  da  igreja  da  Serra  ja  estava  apeada  e que 
junto  dela  havia  uma  pedra  comemorativa  com  epigrafe  em  latim. 

Pela  parca  descri^o  que  Santa  Maria  fez  do  edificio  percebe-se  que  a pre- 
ocupat^ao  se  esgotava  em  assegurar  um  tecto  e uma  igreja  onde  a liga^ao  com 
o divino  se  pudesse  praticar  dentro  dos  costumeiros  ditames  dos  actos  de  reli- 
giosidade  colectiva  e devo^ao  privada. 

Detenhamo-nos,  ainda,  na  analise  da  expressao  “comunidade”  empregue  para 
caracterizar  o conjunto  de  mulheres  que  habitavam  no  recolhimento.  A expres- 
sao, que  foi  utilizada  inumeras  vezes  por  Santa  Maria,  nao  devera  ser  ingenua. 
Por  um  lado,  pode  revelar  alguma  dificuldade  em  separar  os  acontecimentos — 
ocorridos  cerca  de  noventa  anos  antes  da  escrita  do  texto,  cuja  redac^ao  foi  feita 
com  base  nas  cartas,  nos  tratados  e demais  documentagao  lavrada  pelo  prolixo  frei 
Diogo  de  Santa  Ana — que  levaram  a funda^ao  do  recolhimento  e do  convento. 
A confusao  pode  ser  justificada  quer  pelo  entrecruzar  de  interesses  das  duas  per- 
sonagens  comuns  a historia  da  cria^ao  e funda^ao  destes  ediffcios,  D.  Filipa  e D. 
Aleixo,  quer  pela  qualifica^o  do  grupo  de  mulheres  destinadas  a ingressar  num 
e noutro  instituto,  na  qual  surge  em  comum  o facto  de  serem  “donzelas  nobres.” 
Tanto  o recolhimento  (para  educar  nas  prendas  do  matrimonio)  quanto  o con- 
vento (para  transformar  as  mulheres  em  esposas  de  Deus  e assim  se  consagrarem 
a vida  religiosa)  se  dedicavam  a encaminhar  jovens  de  famflias  reputadas. 

Por  outro  lado,  o fervor  com  que  D.  Filipa  insistia  na  edifica^ao  do  con- 
vento e o facto  de  ter  sido  fundadora  responsavel  de  ambas  as  institutes, 
recolhimento  e mosteiro,  facilita  a confusao.  Por  ultimo,  por  mais  laudatorio 
que  o texto  de  Santa  Maria  fosse — do  convento,  de  D.  Filipa  e de  D.  frei 
Aleixo — acabou  por,  mesmo  que  inocentemente,  relatar  os  imensos  atropelos 
as  restores  do  seu  Regimento  e aos  propositos  sociais  do  recolhimento  que 
come^ou  por  dar  abrigo  a D.  Filipa,  demais  criadagem  e companheiras  que 
trouxera  das  “partes  do  norte,”  propiciando,  por  isso,  a confusao  entre  os  seus 
reais  propositos:  se,  a falta  de  alternativa,  assegurar  a D.  Filipa  e a sua  comitiva 
tecto  ate  a obten^ao  da  autoriza^ao  regia  para  a constru^ao  do  convento  se,  de 
facto,  dar  casa  e conforto  as  orfas  do  rei. 
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Santa  Monica:  Oragao  e Lagrimas 

Em  1605  D.  frei  Agostinho  de  Castro  enviou  para  a India  o padre  Felix  de 
Jesus12  com  instrugoes  para  que  escrevesse  uma  historia  da  nova  ordem  missio- 
naria  da  Congregagao  Agostinha  na  India.  O texto,  escrito  em  Goa  e ja  depois 
da  jornada  e dos  acontecimentos  que  haviam  culminado  com  a realizagao  do 
sinodo  de  Diamper  (Udayamperur,  no  Querala,  reunido  entre  20  e 27  de 
Junho  de  1599),  aparece  datado,  na  epfstola  dedicatoria,  de  15  de  Janeiro  de 
1606.  A obra  encontra-se  dividida  em  duas  partes  (ainda  que  estruturada  em 
tres  livros,  sendo  os  dois  ultimos  dedicados  ao  mesmo  assunto):  a primeira, 
genericamente  intitulada,  no  primeiro  capftulo,  “Do  tempo  em  que  a Congre- 
gagao dos  Religiosos  do  Nosso  Padre  Sancto  Augustinho  foi  fundada  na  India 
Oriental,  e a Ocaziao  que  para  passarem  a quellas  partes  ouve”  e a segunda, 
chamada  “Da  Primeira  Parte  da  Historia  e Rellagao  das  Couzas  sossedidas  na 
Congregagao  dos  Frades  da  Ordem  do  nosso  Padre  Sancto  Augustinho  nas 
partes  da  India  Oriental  e da  honrra,  e gloria  que  na  comverssao  das  Almas 
ganharao  para  Deos  nosso  Senhor.” 

Esta  obra,  a intengao  da  mesma — encomendada  pelo  poderoso  arcebispo 
de  Braga  que  havia  conseguido  a tambem  cadeira  arcebispal  de  Goa  para  o seu 
sobrinho  (Pinto,  “Notas”  284) — a estreita  relagao  entre  as  ambigoes  de  um  e 
outro  arcebispo  e destes  com  frei  Felix  de  Jesus  merecem  atengao  por  si  so. 
Para  alem  do  valor  intrfnseco  contido  nos  factos  e interpretagoes  que  o texto 
relata,  esta  e uma  obra  de  propaganda,  encomendada  para  enaltecer  a Ordem 
(e  D.  frei  Agostinho  de  Castro)  e (por  simbiose)  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses. 

Hartmann  escreveu  que  “Felix  estava  profundamente  apaixonado  pela 
Ordem  Agostinha”  (ll).13  A dedicatoria  laudatoria  ao  arcebispo  de  Braga, 
a adjectivagao  elogiosa  das  acgoes  do  arcebispo  de  Goa,  o enaltecimento  dos 
Agostinhos  e do  seu  papel  missionario  na  India  revelam  a transference  desse 
amor  pela  Ordem  para  dois  dos  seus  mais  relevantes  protagonistas  neste  deal- 
bar  do  seculo  xvii. 

Nao  temos  registo  da  data  da  chegada  de  frei  Felix  de  Jesus  a cidade 
indiana,  mas  tendo  ele  um  proposito  inicial  bem  definido  e natural  que  tivesse 
comegado  a escrever  desde  logo  ou,  pelo  menos,  a reunir  a informagao  de  que 
necessitava.  Os  arquivos  da  Ordem,  a jornada  do  arcebispo  pelo  Malabar  e a 
embaixada  enviada  a Persia  forneciam  uma  serie  de  dados  que  acompanhavam 
o advento  dos  Agostinhos  na  India  e a criagao  das  suas  casas. 

Nao  sera  diflcil  imaginar  que  Meneses  e frei  Antonio  Gouveia  tenham  sido 
os  principais  fornecedores  da  informagao.  Por  exemplo,  o terceiro  livro  da  obra 
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e exclusivamente  dedicado  aos  acontecimentos  em  consequencia  da  jornada  a 
Persia.  Este  tema  ocupa  o relato  ate  ao  capitulo  1 1 , altura  em  que  se  transcreve 
o agradecimento  papal  aos  Agostinhos  pela  embaixada  ao  Xa.  No  capitulo  12° 
descreve-se  uma  serie  de  outros  acontecimentos  passados  nos  anos  de  1604  e 
1605.  O 13°  capitulo  do  3°  livro,  e ultimo  da  obra,  intitula-se  “De  como  o 
Arcebispo  D.  Fr.  Aleixo  de  Menezes  fundou  na  cidade  de  Goa  Mosteyro  de 
Freyras  da  nossa  Ordem”  e conta  os  eventos  em  torno  da  cria^o  das  Monicas. 
Este  dado  e particularmente  interessante  para  este  artigo  por  um  motivo:  mos- 
trar  que  era  importante  mencionar  a inten^ao  de  Meneses  em  fimdar  casas  para 
enquadramento  das  mulheres  a viver  em  Goa.  A data  com  que  o autor  assina  a 
dedicatoria  a D.  frei  Agostinho  de  Castro  nao  andara  muito  longe  da  conclusao 
da  narrativa,  mas  a sagra^ao  do  mosteiro  e a mudan9a  das  freiras  para  as  novas 
instala9oes  data  de  oito  meses  mais  tarde.  Assim,  ou  esta  informa^ao  foi  acres- 
centada  posteriormente  ou  a data  na  dedicatoria  nao  corresponde  a realidade.14 

O que  sabemos  e que  o amor  que  Felix  de  Jesus  tinha  pela  sua  Ordem  o 
levou  a interpreta^ao  condicionada  dos  casos  que  caracterizaram  a institui^ao 
do  convento  ou,  pelo  menos,  do  seu  relato,  uma  vez  que  quase  nao  transparece 
das  suas  palavras  qualquer  tensao  entre  os  diferentes  poderes  que  se  digladia- 
vam  na  cidade,  nomeadamente,  o real,  o religioso  e o civil.  Com  efeito,  as  suas 
palavras  foram  laudatorias  para  os  monarcas  e chegou  mesmo  a escrever  que  a 
razao  para  a funda^ao  de  um  convento  feminino  estar  tao  atrasada  se  devia  as 
reservas  dos  anteriores  bispos  (Hartmann  137-39). 

Estes  dados  sao  extremamente  interessantes  quando  analisadas  a luz  do  que 
sera  a inten^ao  propagandistica  (dos  Agostinhos  e do  arcebispo  de  Goa)  deste 
texto,  principalmente  quando  comparados  com  a obra,  com  mais  noventa 
anos,  de  frei  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria  essa  sim,  fundamental  para  perceber 
a obra  do  convento  e a actua^ao  dos  seu(s)  fundador(es).  A preocupa^ao  ai  e 
firmar  uma  vontade,  uma  actua^ao  social  e moral  (tambem  politica)  do  arce- 
bispo da  ordem  agostinha  e os  pormenores,  mesmo  que  mais  vivos  que  os 
relatados  noventa  anos  depois,  nao  sao  importantes. 

Ja  na  obra  de  frei  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria,  Historia  do  Real  Convento  de 
Santa  Monica,  editada  em  1699,  a preocupa^ao  e fazer  um  relato  cuidado  dos 
acontecimentos,  arduos  e complexos,  que  levaram  a cria^ao  e constru^ao  do  edi- 
ficio  das  Monicas.15  Os  moldes  em  que  o conteudo  e expresso,  a escolha  das 
palavras,  o “pathos”  que  nelas  se  respira  sao  resultado  da  epoca  em  que  foi  escrito 
e a ele  voltaremos  mais  tarde;  por  agora,  atentemos  a exposi^ao  dos  episodios  que 
possibilitaram  a institui^ao  do  primeiro  convento  feminino  no  Estado  da  India. 
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A extensa  narrativa  de  Santa  Maria  divide-se  em  quatro  livros  dedicados  as 
primeiras  decadas  da  historia  do  convento.  A vida  de  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  e sua 
filha,  D.  Maria  de  Sa,  ocupa  varios  capitulos  do  liltimo. 

Sigamos  a cronica  de  frei  Agostinho:  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  nascera  em  Ormuz 
(?-Goa,  8 Junho  1626),  filha  de  Belchior  Cerniche  e Fielena  Mendes  (ambos 
de  sangue  nobre).  Fora  baptizada  na  freguesia  em  que  morava,  nao  nomeada 
no  documento,  que  logo  avan^a  para  o relato  do  casamento.  Foi  este  cele- 
brado,  “pelos  annos  de  1589.  & tantos”  com  um  fidalgo  de  nome  Gaspar 
de  Lousada  de  Sa,  “a  quern  derao  hum  dote  competente  a ambos.”  Pouco 
depois — “(que  foy,  ao  que  se  entende,  com  algu  rm.  occupa<;ao  que  o Rey  lhe 
deu)”16  (Santa  Maria  487) — fixaram  residencia  na  ilha  de  Tana. 

A sua  filha  nascera  em  7 de  Junho  de  1589  e seis  anos  depois,  em  1595, 
morreu  o marido.  Nas  palavras  do  frade,  esta  nobre  senhora  era  ja  frequenta- 
dora  habitual  da  igreja  do  convento  agostinho  que  havia  na  cidade,17  e fora 
aos  santos  da  Ordem  que  recorrera,  e especialmente  a S.  Nicolau  deTolentino, 
quando  pedira  pela  vida  da  filha,  gravemente  doente  cerca  dos  seis  meses  de 
idade.  Foi  tambem  na  doen^a  que  Agostinho  encontrou  a explica^ao  para  a 
definitiva  devo^ao  de  D.  Filipa  a religiao:  ja  viuva,  depois  de  acometida  de 
doen^a  muito  grave,  havia  prometido  dedicar-se  a fe  e a expia^ao  de  seus  peca- 
dos  caso  sobrevivesse. 

Esta  rela^ao  pormenorizada  dos  eventos,  expectativas  e sentimentos  de  D. 
Filipa  segue  um  padrao  de  admira^ao  e enaltecimento  da  sua  figura,  que  pro- 
cura  justificar  a justeza  da  op^ao  pelo  caminho  espiritual  que  se  adivinhava,  e 
onde  o narrador  e profundamente  interventivo.  Este  tipo  de  discurso  e con- 
sentaneo  com  a estrutura^ao  da  religiosidade  pos-tridentina  na  qual  os  mode- 
los  de  comportamento  se  constroem  pela  dor  e sofrimento,  pelo  veneer  das 
contradi^oes  da  carne  e das  tentativas  de  racionaliza^o  do  quotidiano,  pela 
solidao  contemplativa  e a dedica^ao  a obediencia  a Deus.18 

Ao  contrario  de  outras  fontes  conhecidas,  Santa  Maria  aludiu  a ausencia  de 
fortuna  por  parte  de  D.  Filipa,  circunstancia  que,  junto  com  a necessidade  de 
justificar  a op^ao  de  nao  voltar  a casar,  nao  nos  parece  ser  ingenua: 

Nao  ficou  D.  Phellipa  na  morte  de  seu  marido  rica  e bens  temporaes,  & de  fortuna.  .7^ 

Foy  muito  zelosa  da  honra  de  Deos,  & desprezadora  de  tudo  o que  o mundo 
estima:  os  bews  hao  de  ser  os  immortaes;  porque  todas  as  riquezas  acabao  por 
caducas,  de  que  nasce  o serem  indignas  de  estima^ao.  / Tinha  esta  serva  de  Deos 
muito  boas  partes  de  que  poder  jactarse,  . . . tinha  tambem  o dote  da  fermosura.  E 
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como  tinha  hum  irmao  rico,  & outros  parentes  poderosos,  he  certo  Ihe  nao  haviao  de 

faltar  casamentos,  como  nao  faldram.  (488-89) 

Estas  palavras  parecem  inscrever-se  na  constru^ao  da  personagem  piedosa 
de  D.  Filipa,  virada  para  uma  honra  virtuosa  (sem  que  a natureza  do  seu  esta- 
tuto  nobre  seja  com  isso  beliscado  e onde  o seu  “juizo”  e a sua  “discri^ao”  sao 
constantemente  louvados)  (Gonsalves  70)  e uma  abnega^o  feita  de  carencias 
e de  renuncia  da  venal  vida  terrena,  na  qual  se  situa,  tambem,  o rapido  aban- 
dono  dos  trajos  profanos.20 

Se,  tal  como  alguns  relatos  atestam,  ficara  sem  fortuna  pessoal,  como  se 
sustentava  D.  Filipa,  a filha  e a casa?  Foi  o proprio  Santa  Maria  que  revelou 
a origem  e estatuto  nobre  da  personagem  e,  por  isso,  nao  condizente  com  a 
pratica  de  uma  profissao,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  nao  ha  qualquer  indica^ao  de 
viver  de  esmola  (que  no  relato  doutrinario  de  Santa  Maria,  poderia  servir  para 
uma  justifica^ao  nobilitante  do  caracter  da  mulher).  Por  outro  lado,  por  que 
razao  a riqueza  do  irmao  (ou  da  parentela)  asseguraria  um  dote  para  a casar?21 
Nao  era  pratica  comum  entre  as  familias  nobres  e menos  ainda  nestas  partes 
do  mundo  onde  as  fortunas  se  faziam  e desfaziam  de  dia  para  dia  e o valor  da 
vida  estava  sempre  dependente  de  um  acontecimento,  de  um  conflito  ou  ate 
de  uma  esta^ao  climatica. 

Fivre  da  doen^a,  deslocou-se  a Ba^aim  de  forma  a cumprir  a novena  em 
agradecimento,  na  capela  da  Senhora  dos  Remedios.  Quis  o feliz  acaso  que 
as  casas  onde  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  pernoitou  fossem  vizinhas  da  igreja  de  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Anunciada  que  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  escolhera  para  a funda- 
$ao  de  novo  convento  agostinho,  havia  pouco  tempo. 

A suposta  pobreza  da  nobre  senhora  dava,  contudo,  para  pagar  uma  missa, 
esmolar  a igreja  e acender  velas,  para  alem  de  mandar  benzer  “huraa  fermosa  Cor- 
rea larga”  (Santa  Maria  489)  que  lhe  adornava  a veste.  Esta  corrente  era  tao  pouco 
discreta  que  chamou  a aten^ao  a frei  Diogo  de  Santa  Ana  (Bragan^a,  1572-Goa, 
26  Outubro  1644),  escolhido  pelo  arcebispo  de  Goa  para  dirigir  a nova  casa. 
“Porque  as  molheres,  & principalmente  as  senhoras,  raras  vezes  usao  de  semelhantes 
Correas,  cubigou-a  por  ser  boa,  & por  larga  para  a Imagem  de  nosso  Padre  Santo 
Agostinho,  offerecendo  [o  frade  Diogo]  huraa  estreita”  (Santa  Maria  490).  Este 
episodio  seria  fundamental  para  o futuro  da  vida  de  D.  Filipa  uma  vez  que  na 
sequencia  da  recusa  da  mulher  em  ceder  a corrente,  quis  Santa  Ana  conhece-la. 
Dai  nasceria  uma  relato  de  amizade  e sobretudo  de  doutrina^ao  e forma^ao  de 
uma  religiosa  na  modestia,  na  humildade,  na  caridade  e na  obediencia. 
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Mas  os  prodigiosos  acontecimentos  em  torno  deste  episodio  estavam  ainda 
por  se  revelar.  Segundo  as  palavras  de  frei  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria,  D.  Filipa, 
depois  de  conhecer  e conversar  piedosamente  com  Santa  Ana,  quis  saber  quem 
ele  era;  soube  que  viera  para  a India  na  companhia  de  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Mene- 
ses  e que  estivera  acompanhado  por 

dous  rapazes  sobrinhos  de  seu  marido  Gaspar  de  Louzada  de  Sa,  que  erao  junta- 
mente  parentes  do  mesmo  Religioso  [Diogo],  dos  quaes  havia  voltado  hum  para 
o Reyno,  & outro  lhe  havia  ficado  em  casa,  por  ser  primo  de  sua  filha,  que  era 
mais  menino,  . . . sendo  bem  visto  [Diogo]  do  Arcebispo,  lhe  podia  ser  proveitoso,  & 
muito  util  a sua  filha,  que  ella  desejava  fosse  Religiosa,  & quando  o nao  pudesse  ser, 
sempre  o patrocinio  do  Arcebispo  seria  grade  meyo  para  lhe  alcangar  algumas  merces 
em  satisfiagao  dos  servigos  de  seu  marido.  (490-9 1 ) 

Para  alem  do  relato  da  feliz  coincidencia,  estas  palavras  revelam  que  D.  Fi- 
lipa era  uma  mulher  conhecedora  dos  metodos  do  seu  tempo,  capaz  de  gerir 
a sua  proeminencia  e estatuto  conforme  as  necessidades,  capaz  de  gizar  pia- 
nos futuros,  nomeadamente,  no  que  a filha  dizia  respeito  ja  “que  ella  [Filipa] 
desejava  fosse  Religiosa.”22  Ou  seja,  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  definia  um  futuro  para 
a filha,  ultrapassando  as  questoes  de  genero  para  postular  outras  mais  vastas  e 
profundas  que  tern  a ver  com  o estatuto  da  infancia  e da  adolescencia  na  Idade 
Moderna,  com  a mobilidade  entre  estratos  sociais  e/ ou  profissionais,  com  a 
capacidade  de  sobrevivencia  das  jovens  mulheres  e,  tambem,  com  as  questoes 
relacionadas  com  a verdadeira  devo^ao  e entrega  aos  caminhos  da  fe  que  Maria 
poderia,  adversamente,  manifestar  (e  contrariando  assim  as  palavras  entusias- 
madas  e dedicadas  do  irn'cio  da  narrativa  de  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria  que 
enaltecera  a entrega  e devo^ao  da  filha,  a par  com  a da  mae,  aos  votos  religiosos). 

O paragrafo  seguinte  da  Historia  da  fundagao  do  Real  Convento  de  Santa 
Monica  e,  em  nosso  entender,  da  maior  importancia: 

verdade  he  que  nao  havia  na  India  Coventos  de  Religiosas,  de  que  ella  [D.  Filipa] 
pudesse  lan^ar  mao;  ...  Com  estes  dous  pretextos,  o da  sua  salva^ao,  & o do 
remedio  de  sua  filha,  que  ainda  nao  tinha  mais  que  sete  annos  [ou  seja,  por  volta 
de  1596,  coincidindo  com  a data  da  carta  que  frei  Aleixo  envia  ao  tio  para  Braga], 
foy  buscar  ao  Padre  Frey  Diogo,  ...  & que  ainda  Deos  podia  descubrir  meyos, 
com  que  na  India  visse  tambem  executados  os  desejos  de  ser  sua  filha  Religiosa.  E 
que  Ihes  nao  faltaria  o favor  do  Arcebispo,  o qual  amava  muito  aos  virtuosos.  (491) 
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D.  Filipa  sabia  que  nao  havia  conventos  femininos  na  India  mas  nao  desis- 
tira  dos  seus  intentos.  Mais,  estava  firme  na  convic^ao  de  que  chegada  a fala 
com  o arcebispo  nao  so  conseguiria  alguma  merce  “em  satisfa^ao  dos  servi^os 
de  seu  marido”  como  saberia  o que  fazer  com  ela,  no  que  estaria  acompanhada 
por  semelhante  vontade  do  religioso. 

Foi  por  esta  altura  que  D.  Filipa  passou  a usar  o habito  das  Mantelatas 
passando  a “ entregarse  de  forte  aos  exercicios  da  oragao,  jejuns,  penitencias,  & 
recolhimento,  & a viver  com  tanta  modestiaP  que  a todos  edificava,  & era  tida 
por  santa,  & virtuosa,  & assim  a veneravao  todos  naquella  Cidade,  & lhe 
tinhao  grande  respeito.”  Regressada  a Tana,  manteve  os  seus  objectivos  calados 
e continuou  na  pratica  das  acc^oes  penitenciais  e devocionais  ao  mesmo  tempo 
que  se  dedicava  a “lavrar,  & bordar  em  companhia  das  suas  escravas,  que  nisto 
as  occupava,  & a sua  filha,  & todas  sabiao  fazer  estas  couzas  excellentemente,  & 
assim  fazia  ricos  ornamentos  para  os  conventos  do  meu  Padre  Santo  Agostinho,  & 
da  Companhia”  (492) . Assim  foi  vivendo  ate  ao  momento  em  que  conheceu 
pessoalmente  D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses. 

Em  1 598  o novo  arcebispo  de  Goa  empreendeu  uma  extensa  visita  pastoral 
aos  territorios  do  Norte  e fez  uma  paragem  em  Tana.  No  relato  do  cronista 
aparece  men^ao  ao  tempo  que  entretanto  ja  passara  e o frade  chegou  mesmo 
a escrever  que  Maria  de  Sa  teria  quase  onze  anos.  Este  dado  nao  pode  estar 
correcto  uma  vez  que,  em  1597,  a crian^a  nao  poderia  ter  mais  do  que  oito 
anos.  Este  e uma  de  varias  incorrec9oes  que  parecem  revelar  alguma  confusao 
no  descrever  dos  acontecimentos  por  parte  de  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria. 

Santa  Maria  esmerou-se  no  relato  dos  pormenores  do  zelo  de  D.  Filipa 
em  assegurar  que  seria  atendida  pelo  arcebispo — mas  sabemos  pela  carta  de 
Dezembro  do  ano  anterior  que  o arcebispo  ja  tinha  conhecimento  da  exis- 
tencia  desta  pia  senhora  e que  e,  por  isso,  natural  que  tambem  este  tivesse 
inten^Io  de  a conhecer  e formalizar  a ideia  de  lhe  entregar  a gestao  do  reco- 
lhimento de  que  ja  andava  a tratar  com  a corte  Habsburgo — salientando  que, 
apos  esta  ter  dado  a conhecer  ao  religioso  as  suas  inten^oes  quanto  a filha,  este 
“prometia,  & empenhava  sua  palavra  de  a fazer  Religiosa,  & quando  nao  fosse  na 
India,  por  nao  haver  nella  Conventos , de  a mandar  a Portugal”  (494).  Ou  seja, 
parece  que  o empenho  na  edifica^ao  de  um  convento  de  religiosas  estava,  neste 
momento,  mais  do  lado  de  D.  Filipa  que  de  D.  frei  Aleixo. 

O embara^o  de  frei  Agostinho  continua  ao  narrar  que  o arcebispo  havia  comu- 
nicado  a frei  Diogo  de  Santa  Ana  a vontade  que  tinha  de  “fundar  em  Goa  hu  m 
Convento  de  Religiosas  para  remedio  das  Donzellas  pobres,  & desemparadas  da 
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India.  E assim  depois  de  varias  contradi^oes,  & successos,  assentou  comsigo  fun- 
dar  primeiro  hu m Recolhimento  de  Donzellas,  para  que  por  este  caminho  ficasse 
mais  facil  a funda^ao  do  Convento”  (numa  obvia  e justificada,  face  aos  aconteci- 
mentos  posteriores,  confusao  de  Santa  Maria  entre  o recolhimento  e o convento). 

A verdade  e que  alguns  anos  parecem  passar  entre  este  encontro  e a ida  de 
D.  Filipa  para  Goa.  Os  acontecimentos  descritos  nas  paginas  seguintes  sao 
confusos  e temos  que  recorrer  ao  primeiro  livro  da  Historia  para  perceber  o 
que  aconteceu. 

Frei  Diogo  teria  sido  chamado  de  volta  a Goa  e so  anos  depois,  por  volta  de 
1604,  uma  vez  que  o cronista  refere  que  a jovem  teria  1 5 anos  quando  chegou 
a cidade,  o arcebispo  pediu  ao  frade  que  se  deslocasse  a Tana  para  saber  se  a 
vontade  antes  expressa  por  D.  Filipa  se  mantinha.  Depois  de  confirmada  a 
firme  disposit^ao,  combinou-se  imediatamente  a partida  para  Goa. 

A descri^ao  da  viagem  ate  Goa  segue  um  modelo  de  desventura  (caracte- 
rfstico  das  cronicas  deste  imperio  de  fortalezas  e cidades,  onde  as  viagens  se 
faziam  mais  por  mar  que  por  terra)  que  permite  salientar  a for^a  do  animo,  a 
tenacidade  e grandeza  de  caracter  da  mulher.  O barco  onde  seguia  D.  Filipa,  a 
filha,  alguns  familiares  e a criadagem  e onde  fora  embarcado  “o  pouco  movel, 

& fazenda,  que  tinhao”  naufragou.  “Pereceo  grande  parte  da  fazenda,  porque 
quasi  tudo  com  o navio  se  foy  ao  fundo”  (49 5). 24 

Este  episodio  criou  condi^oes  para  um  dos  raros  momentos  em  que  a ava- 
lia^ao  de  uma  mulher  e feita  em  compara^ao  e detrimento  dos  homens: 

Aqui  se  vio  quam  grande  era  a sua  fortaleza,  & magnanimidade,  pois  quando  a 
outros  sogeitos  varonis  causdra  muito  horror  o tornar  a embarcar,  com  o temor  de 
experimentar  segundo  naufragio,  com  novo  animo,  & valor  procurou  [Filipa]  logo 
o proseguir  dos  sens  intentos,  resistindo  a quern  a persuadia  desistisse  da  viagem; 
porque  no  mao  successo  passado  mostrava  Deos  nao  era  ordenada  por  elle.  (495) 

D.  Filipa  mostrara  ser  mais  valente,  e certo,  mas  porque  tinha  Deus  de  seu  lado 
e nao  se  deixava  atalhar  por  diabos  e demonios  que  contra  ela  (ou  Ele)  atentassem. 

Chegadas,  foram  as  mulheres  instaladas  numas  casas  junto  do  convento 
de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gra^a  enquanto  aguardavam  a conclusao  das  obras  do 
recolhimento. 

A atestar  que,  fosse  atraves  de  bens  familiares  fosse  por  rendas  proprias,  D. 
Filipa  Ferreira  disporia  ainda  de  alguns  rendimentos,  surgem  insistentes  pedi-  j 
dos  de  casamento,  para  ambas  as  mulheres.  Poderia  a viuva  reclamar  um  dote, 
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como  o das  “orfas  do  rei,”  caso  nao  usufrufsse  de  rendas?  Estaria  algum  homem 
disposto  a casar  com  mulher  sem  dote  e com  uma  filha  apenas  por  ser  de  ascen- 
dencia  portuguesa?  Teria  Maria  de  Sa  direito  a dote?  E quern  o pagaria? 

Santa  Maria  nao  teria  certamente  acrescentado  esta  informa^ao  se  nao  fosse 
baseada  na  informa^ao  de  que  dispunha,  mesmo  que  esta  lhe  permitisse  defen- 
der mais  virtudes  de  D.  Filipa.  A recusa  do  casamento  terreno — recusando 
tambem  o comprazimento  do  corpo  cuja  carne  era,  antes,  mortificada  pelos 
duros  e prolongados  jejuns,  pela  extrema  modestia  no  vestir  e no  ca^ar,  pelo 
castigo  do  catre  e pelas  penitencias — e a op<;ao  pelo  casamento  divino,  foi  apro- 
veitada  pelo  agostinho  (que  escreveu  quase  noventa  anos  depois  dos  aconteci- 
mentos  e baseado  em  fontes  secundarias)  para  uma  descri^ao  em  moldes  tfpicos 
da  literatura  mistica  barroca.  D.  Filipa  sentiria  na  comunhao  com  Deus,  obtida 
pelos  votos  e pela  solitaria  ora^ao,  o tipo  de  extase  mistico  que  e mais  conhecido 
pelas  palavras  de  Santa  Teresa  de  Avila  (Gonqalves,  Imperio  81). 

Por  fim  o recolhimento  abriu  portas.  A nobre  senhora  nao  ficou  satisfeita, 
afinal  o seu  desejo  era  a clausura,  mas  aceitou  ensinar  as  jovens  que  lhe  foram 
confiadas  as  prendas  e as  virtudes  que  ja  ensinara  a filha  e as  criadas,  ao  mesmo 
tempo  que  continuava  o seu  quotidiano  de  penitencia,  abstinencia  e contri- 
9ao.  Recolhia-se  na  ora^ao  devota  e sofrida  com  a qual  estava  certa  conseguir 
alcangar  os  seus  desejos.  Foi  aqui,  tambem  que  mudou  de  nome,  passando  a 
ser  conhecida  por  Filipa  da  Trindade. 

Foi  tambem  aqui  que  (nas  palavras  de  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria)  come^ou 
a ser  acometida  de  visoes  e experimentou  momentos  de  suspensao  mistica: 
“arrebatada  em  espirito,  & ficando  em  huma  grande  suspensao  dos  sentidos,  vio 
intellectualmente,  que  obrava  Deos  esta  visao  [da  finaliza^ao  das  obras,  que 
tardavam,  do  recolhimento  e a funda^ao  do  convento]  na  sua  alma.”  Contado 
o episodio  ao  arcebispo,  este  teria  reagido  com  a aquisi^ao  de  “huraas  casinhas 
de  pouco  porte,  . . . em  quanto  se  nao  obrava  o novo  ediffcio  [o  convento] , em 
que  ja  havia  lan^ado  a primeira  pedra”  (Santa  Maria  501). 

A figura  e personalidade  de  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  foram  fundamentais  para  a 
cria9ao  do  convento  de  religiosas  em  Goa.  A sua  vontade,  a tenacidade — 

Mas  como  o espirito  de  Dona  Pilippa  anhelava  a cousas  mayores,  nao  se  dava 
por  satisfeita  com  todas  estas  consola9oes,  que  tinha  presentes,  & no  muito  que 
aquellas  Donzellas  obravao,  em  quanto  nao  via  come^ada  a obra  do  Convento  de 
Santa  Monica,  que  o Arcebispo  lhe  havia  prometido  fundar  naquella  Cidade;  . . . 
Ficou  muy  paga  D.  Philippa  do  agrado  que  achou  no  Padre  Mestre  Fr.  Diogo  [a 
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proposito  da  sua  inten^ao  de  arranjar  convento  para  a filha  e para  si],  & do  bom 
animo  com  que  se  lhe  offerecia  a lhe  assistir  com  a doutrina  espiritual  para  poder 
caminhar  segura  nos  sens  bons  desejos  (85,  491) 

— e a alguma  fortuna  que  possuiria 

Para  isto  moveo  [o  demonio]  a huraa  pessoa,  (que  devia  de  ter  alguwa  razao  de 
parentesco)  que  com  capa  de  zelo  do  credito,  & da  honra  de  sens  parentes  comegou  a 
reprehendello  de  que  consentissem,  & cooperassem  em  tao  grandes  loucuras,  como  as  que 
obrava  D.  Philippa  [sobre  querer  edificar  e viver  em  clausura  no  convento].  (493) 

— facilitaram  o caminho. 

Que  outra  razao,  para  alem  da  fmanceira,  teria  a famflia  de  Filipa  da  Trin- 
dade  para  ser  tao  exuberante  na  oposi^ao  que  colocava  as  suas  inten^oes  de 
ingressar  no  convento?  A interven^ao  do  demonio  inscreve-se  numa  rela<;ao 
de  paroxismo  com  Deus,  a Quern  se  obedece  e se  procura  satisfazer,  e que 
continuamente  nos  testa  atraves  de  tenta^oes  e de  personifica^oes  do  Diabo 
(Gonsalves,  Imperio  73-74). 

D.  frei  Aleixo  de  Meneses  demonstrara  cedo  preocupac^ao  com  o enquadra- 
mento  social  das  mulheres  e a ordem  agostinha  (tal  como  as  outras)  havia  ja 
evidenciado  vontade  de  fundar  conventos  femininos  mas,  ate  que  ponto,  eram 
estes  prioritarios  para  a actua^ao  do  arcebispo  (concretamente  por  afectarem 
verbas  bastantes  mais  dispendiosas  que  os  recolhimentos)  dependera  do  con- 
fronto  de  novos  dados.25  E certo  que  sozinha  D.  Filipa  Ferreira  nao  consegui- 
ria  erguer  convento  algum  mas  a sua  actua^ao  e o seu  mecenato  mostram  que 
este  foi  um  feliz  encontro  de  ambi^oes  e inten^oes. 

O arcebispo  queixava-se  constantemente  de  que  nao  tinha  rendas  que 
sustentassem  todas  as  suas  obras  de  caridade  e despesas  mas,  la  vai,  paulati- 
namente,  construindo,  comprando,  obsequiando  os  seus  pares,  familiares  e 
amigos  em  Portugal,  Roma,  Madrid  ou  na  India.  A destreza  com  que  parece 
ultrapassar  problemas  financeiros  nao  tinha  paralelo  na  resolu^ao  das  questoes 
politicas  e,  nao  obstante  os  constantes  pedidos,  a Coroa  vai  recusando  ou  dele- 
gando  na  pessoa  do  vice-rei  (e  logo,  no  seu  Conselho  de  Estado)  a decisao  de 
autorizar  a constru^ao  do  convento. 

E precisamente  num  momento  de  ausencia  de  poder  que  D.  Aleixo  se 
autoriza  a edifica^ao:  em  1606  o vice-rei  D.  Martim  Afonso  de  Castro  foi 
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obrigado  a deixar  o governo  do  Estado  para  ir  acudir  a frota  portuguesa  que 
estava  a ser  atacada  em  Malaca;  D.  Filipe  III  (r.  1598-1621)  incumbiu  o arce- 
bispo  de  governar  a cidade  e este  aproveitou  o momento  para  fazer  aprovar  em 
Conselho  os  seus  intentos  de  edificar  um  convento  de  religiosas  agostinhas. 

A autoriza^ao  foi  um  passo  importante  mas  as  dificuldades  nao  cessaram 
aqui.  A eloquente  narrativa  de  frei  Agostinho  menciona  as  diferer^as  com  o 
poder  politico,  com  as  outras  ordens  (e  em  particular  a franciscana),  com  os 
religiosos,  com  toda  a sociedade.26 

Filipa  da  Trindade  foi  acometida  por  mais  uma  serie  de  visoes  que  apenas 
vem  fortalecer  a vontade  do  arcebispo.  Segundo  o mesmo  autor,  o dia  esco- 
lhido  para  o lan^amento  da  primeira  pedra  foi  de  novo  o 2 de  Julho  (agora 
de  1606),  dia  que  assinala  a Visita9ao  de  Nossa  Senhora  a Santa  Isabel.  Ao 
acontecimento  assistiu  toda  a fidalguia  e nobreza,  bem  como  varios  religiosos. 
A cerimonia  foi  de 

grande  magnificencia,  & apparato  de  musicas,  & dangas,  charamelas,  & outros  ins- 
trumentos  musicos  desta  qualidade;  a que  se  ajuntavao  tambem  outros  belicos,  como 
clarins,  trombetas,  & tabales  de  varios  generos;  & outros  instrumentos  gentilicos , que 
por  haver  muitos  em  Goa,  & por  todas  aquellas  Ilhotas  adjacentes,  faziao  hum  tao 
grande  estrondo,  que  em  todas  ellas  soavao  eccos. . . . Estava  a pedra  lavrada  com  toda 
a perfeigao,  tinha  de  hum  a parte  pintada  a gloriosa  Santa  Monica,  & de  outra  hmua 
Cruz  com  huma  inscripgao,  de  que  nos  nao  ficou  a copia.  Todo  o campo  circumvizinho 
ao  lugar,  em  que  se  havia  de  langar  a pedra,  estava  alcatifado  de  varias  flores,  & de 
muitas  hervas  cheirosas,  cuja  jragrancia  se  augmentava  com  muytos  cheyros  de  varias 
confeigoes,  de  que  abunda  o Oriente.  (105) 

Este  excerto  revela  um  cuidado  descritivo  que  fara  jus  ao  verdadeiro  aconte- 
cimento mas  que  se  insere  numa  logica  de  patrodnio  de  festas  de  massas,  com 
algum  caracter  sumptuoso,  tipica  da  retorica  e da  encena^ao  contra-reformistas. 

As  obras  correram  celeres  pois  no  dia  3 de  Setembro  do  mesmo  ano  de 
1606  saiu  do  recolhimento  da  Serra  uma  procissao  composta  pela 

nova  Communidade  (sem  embargo  de  que  traziao  todas  o rosto  cuberto  com  os 
veos  que  haviao  de  tomar)  com  summa  modestia,  . . . que  nas  lagrimas,  que  todas 
derramavao,  se  via  quam  grande  era  a sua  alegria,  & gozo  espiritual.  Todos  applau- 
diao,  louvavao,  & veneravao  ja  por  santa  aquella  Communidade.27  As  musicas,  &os 
instrumentos  erao  innumeraveis.  As  ruas  estavao  todas  alcatifadas  de  rosas,  & de  varias 
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flores,  & outras  hervas  cheirosas.  De  todas  as  janellas  assim  mesmo  langavao  muitas 
rosas,  & flores  as  Donzellas,  & Matronas  daquella  Cidade;  . . . Acompanhava-as 
nesta  devota  procissao  tudo  o que  havia  em  Goa:  nao  so  Religioes,  segundo  as 
suas  antiguidades;  mas  o Clero,  & todos  os  fidalgos,  & o melhor,  & mais  illustre 
daquella  Cidade,  que  toda  desejava  assistir  ao  Arcebispo;  & tambem  por  fazer 
obsequio  ao  officio  de  Governador  do  Estado,  que  entao  occupava.  Erao  por  todas 
aquellas  servas  de  Deos,  que  se  encaminhavao  ao  novo  Convento,  vinte  & huwa. 
Precediao  diante  tres  meninas,  & a estas  seguiao  as  Donzellas,  que  erao  quinze, 

& no  fim  as  duas  Fundadoras,  may,  & filha,  & junto  a ellas  outra  senhora  viuva. 
Todas  ellas  professarao,  excepto  huwa,  que  morreo  no  noviciado.  Cada  huma  das 
meninas,  & Donzellas  levava  em  huma  mao,  hum  Menino  Jesus,  & na  outra  huma 
palma,  em  final  de  que  se  hiao  a desposar  com  aquelle  soberano  Senhor  Jesu 
Christo,  ...  D.  Philippa,  & a outra  Senhora,  porque  erao  viuvas,  levava  cada  huma 
hum  Crucifixo  nas  maos  (Santa  Maria  99,  107-09),  detras  dellas  hia  hum  palio  o 
qual  levavao  seis  illustres  fidalgos,  e debaixo  hia  hum  religioso  nosso  com  huma 
reliquia  de  nosso  Padre  Santo  Agostinho,  o Arcebispo  detras  como  Pay,  Pastor,  e 
fundador  destas  espozas  de  Christo  (Hartmann  140). 

O edificio  dispunha  de  uma 

capellinha,  que  Ihe  servisse  de  Igreja,  & de  huma  logea  Ihe  traqou  o Coro  de  clausura 
com  grade  de  ferro  para  ella,  aonde  pudessem  as  Religiosas  rezar  o Ojflcio  Divino,  & 
ouvir  Missa,  & cantalla  em  todos  os  dias  Santos,  repartindo  as  mais  ojflcinas  segundo 
a capacidade  do  sitio,  & em  quanto  se  nao  podiao  alargar  mais.  (Santa  Maria  1 06) 

Chegados  ao  convento,  entraram  na  igreja  e fizeram  uma  ora^ao  “ao  Santis- 
simo  Sacramento,  que  estava  exposto”e  foram,  depois,  encaminhadas  para  as  ins- 
tances cujas  portas  “abrio  o Arcebispo  com  as  suas  maaos”  (109).  Depois  de 
um  curto  sermao  pela  voz  do  religioso  sobre  as  expectativas  e responsabilidade 
que  cabiam  a Filipa  da  Trindade,  recebeu  as  chaves  “com  infinitas  lagrimas,” 
fechando-se  a si  e as  novi^as,  no  convento.  O arcebispo  oficiou  nova  missa  a 
que  assistiriam  as  mulheres,  agora,  por  tras  das  grades  do  coro;  foi  tambem  por 
aqui  que  receberam  os  trajos  negros  da  ordem  com  que  se  passaram  a vestir  de 
pleno  direito,  depois  de  feito  o voto  de  perpetua  clausura.  Filipa  foi  nomeada 
pelo  frade  Superiora  do  convento  (ainda  que  levasse  mais  um  ano  para  poder 
professar).  D.  Maria  de  Sa  passou  a ser  conhecida  por  Maria  do  Espfrito  Santo 
e sucedeu  a mae  na  fun^ao  de  prioresa. 
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A actua^o  de  Filipa  da  Trindade  encontra-se  ao  lado  de  “Maria”  (no  que 
diz  respeito  a dualidade  de  interpreta^ao  da  mulher:  “Maria  e Madalena”).28 
A figura  de  Santa  Monica  (e  evoca^ao  do  convento)  encontra  consubstancia- 
$ao  na  vida  de  ora^ao  e lagrimas  que  escolheu  e na  associa^ao  ao  ideal  materno 
cristao.  A partilha  com  o divino  que  Filipa  preconizava  (atraves  dos  estados 
de  extase  mistico)  e associada  ao  papel  de  mediadora  de  Santa  Monica  (que 
intercedia  pelo  filho  mesmo  perante  a recusa  deste  em  abra^ar  a fe  crista).  Tal 
como  Monica,  Filipa  era  validada  pela  sua  santidade,  nao  feminina  e assexu- 
ada,  que  ultrapassava  todas  as  prova^oes  atraves  da  for£a  da  ora9ao  e da  firmeza 
das  lagrimas.29  O seu  modelo  de  vida  encontrava-se  no  papel  que  desempe- 
nhava  como  mae.  Mae  de  sua  filha,  que  desde  tenra  idade  dedicara  a castidade, 
obediencia  e pobreza  dignas  de  um  convento;  mae  das  novi^as,  que  instrmra, 
formara  e nobilitara  atraves  da  sua  ac^ao  de  penitente. 

O recolhimento  das  convertidas:  Madalena 

A cria^ao  de  um  recolhimento  destinado  a albergar  mulheres  proscritas  que 
se  arrependessem,  formaliza  quer  a dicotomia  simbolica  no  entendimento  da 
mulher  quer  a estratifica^ao  social  a ela  inerente  e que  se  verifica,  por  exemplo, 
na  aten^ao  que  e colocada  na  qualidade  dos  comodos  a elas  destinados. 

Se  a constru^ao  de  um  recolhimento  para  filhas  e mulheres  de  origem  nobre 
nao  fora  facil,  maiores  seriam  as  dificuldades  e as  justifica^oes  necessarias  para 
providenciar  o acolhimento  e assistencia  as  mulheres  de  ma  fama.  A Coroa 
pouco  se  interessaria  pelo  problema,  a sociedade  goesa  tolerava  a existencia  des- 
tas  mulheres  e a quantidade  de  moeda  dispomvel  nos  cofres  da  cidade  afasta- 
vam  toda  a veleidade  institutional.30 

Todavia,  nao  estava  na  natureza  do  frade  desistir  e paulatinamente  foi  fir- 
mando  a vontade,  assegurando  assim  a sua  tutela  nos  aspectos  do  controlo 
social  e moral  sobre  a mulher.31 

A abertura  das  portas  do  recolhimento  da  Madalena  data  de  30  de  Agosto 
de  1609,  ficando  instalado  numa  casa  junto  ao  colegio  de  Sao  Paulo  (fundado 
em  1360  pelos  padres  jesuitas)  na  Rua  das  Convertidas  (Fonseca  263)  e nao, 
como  seria  de  esperar,  junto  ao  “complexo”  da  Serra  (Pinto,  “Notas”  30 1-05). 32 

As  instala9oes,  que  seriam  certamente  da  maior  exiguidade,  nao  merece- 
ram  qualquer  descri^ao  (que  conhe^amos)  por  sumaria  que  fosse.  A qualidade 
da  constru^ao  (quer  no  que  diz  respeito  aos  materiais  construtivos  quer  ao 
desafogo  dos  comodos  e organiza^ao  dos  espa^os)  tambem  nao  seria  a melhor 
uma  vez  que  em  1695  a Misericordia  achou  indispensavel  construir  um  edi- 
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ficio  de  raiz,  junto  ao  outro  da  Serra  na  Rua  do  Crucifixo,  onde  os  recolhi- 
mentos  se  mantiveram  ate  ao  abandono  de  Velha  Goa.  Em  1836,  mesmo  sem 
uma  alternativa  eficaz  aos  caducos  comodos  da  cidade  em  ruinas,  as  recolhidas 
foram  transferidas,  primeiro  para  o Convento  de  Santo  Agostinho  e,  depois, 
para  o convento  de  Chimbel,  das  carmelitas,  em  1841. 

Data  dos  anos  seguintes  a unica  descri^ao  que  conhecemos  dos  recolhi- 
mentos.  Ainda  que  muito  posterior  a funda^ao,  a Comissao  responsavel  pelo 
documento  de  20  de  Maio  de  1 843  descreve  nestes  moldes  o que  encontrou: 

. . . passou  uma  revista  ...  a ambos  os  Recolhimentos  o de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra 
e da  Santa  Maria  Magdalena,  e achou  que  este  pela  sua  grande  escuridao,  notavel 
estreiteza  dos  dormitorios,  escaceza  das  cellas,  e pouco  aceio  do  edificio,  era  mais  um 
carcere,  do  que  uma  caza  de  habitagao.  Que  o andar  terreo  era  constantemente 
humido,  e muito  mais  na  esta^ao  invernosa,  pelo  que  nao  sendo  em  outro  tempo 
habitado  pelos  respectivos  religiosos,  agora  era  por  falta  de  accomoda^oes.  Esta 
humidade,  e as  emanates  de  tantas  pessoas,  que  morao  n’um  espa^o  tao  circuns- 
cripto,  sem  a ventila^ao  devida,  sao  cauza  de  se  sentir  constantemente  um  desagra- 
davel  bafio,  o que  unido//  ao  excessivo  calor  do  sol,  que  penetra  pelo  tecto  assaz 
baixo  deve  necessariamente  tornar  aquella  caza  doentia,  e inhabitavel.  Alem  de  que 
todo  o vigamento  do  soalho  e de  madeira  de  palmeira  que  em  muitas  partes  esta 
fraca,  e com  o tempo  exige  a substitui^ao  total,  o que  occasional  enorme  despeza 
dos  fundos  da  Caza.  O outro  recolhimento  de  Nossa  Senhora  da  Serra,  ainda  que 
pouco  melhor  do  que  aquelle,  tern  o mesmo  inconveniente  da  humidade,  peque- 
nhez  das  cellas,  e falta  de  circula^ao  do  ar  livre,  alem  do  grande  concerto,  que 
exigem  os  soalhos,  o qual  pela  fraqueza  das  paredes  nao  pode  ser  feito  de  modo  tao 
solido,  que  de  tempos  a tempos  nao  obrigue  a despezas  incalculaveis...  . (India)^ 

E certo  que  no  seculo  xix  as  preocupa^oes  com  o bem-estar  das  mulheres 
recolhidas  eram  muito  diferentes  daquelas  definidas  para  o seculo  xvii:  “clau- 
sura  e cuidado,”  como  vimos.  As  palavras  da  Comissao  limitaram-se  a constatar 
o obvio  e a dar  uma  razao  oficial — que  respondia  a necessidade  de  abandonar 
definitivamente  os  vetustos  e insalubres  edificios  da  Velha  Goa  quinhentista  e 
justificar  a constru^ao  de  uma  nova  casa  em  Pangim,  e que  vinha  a ser  discutida 
em  Mesa  da  Santa  Casa — para  a mudan^a  das  recolhidas  para  Chimbel. 

A importancia  que  e dada  a Filipa  da  Trindade  (e,  consequentemente,  a sua 
filha) , bem  como  as  restantes  novi^as — nomeadas  e,  em  alguns  casos,  ate  biogra- 
fadas  na  Historia  da  fundagao  do  Convento  de  S.  Monica — contrasta  com  a pouca 
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aten^ao  que  e dada  as  mulheres  que  foram  habitar  os  recolhimentos.  A diferen- 
cia^ao  verifica-se  em  tudo:  na  qualidade  que  era  dada  aos  comodos  (mesmo  que 
muito  modesto  e pouco  confortavel,  as  instala^oes  do  convento  eram  melhores 
que  as  dos  recolhimentos),  nos  objectos  que  acompanhavam  as  mulheres,  na  atri- 
bui^ao  de  estatuto  social,  no  registo  que  ficou  para  a posteridade  das  suas  vidas. 

As  mulheres  de  “Maria”  nada  tinham — nem  tecto  ou  pao,  se  nao  fosse  a 
caridade  alheia  e,  depois,  o casamento — as  de  “Madalena”  menos  ainda — ficava- 
lhes  para  a vida  uma  marca:  a do  estigma  da  conduta  anterior.  As  mulheres  de 
“Santa  Monica”  tinham  um  dote  (de  valor  mais  baixo  que  o destinado  a um 
casamento,  e certo)  que  lhes  permitia  ingressar  num  convento  (as  razoes  pelas 
quais  o faziam  podiam  ser  as  da  sobrevivencia  e nao  as  da  vontade,  mas  pelo 
menos  tinham  alguma  escolha),  fazer-se  acompanhar  por  criadas  (quando  as 
tinham)  e viver  uma  vida  proxima  aquela  que  teriam  num  qualquer  pa^o,  com 
uma  relativa  autonomia  e,  nao  poucas  vezes,  com  exercicio  de  poder.  O exerd- 
cio  deste  poder  tinha,  de  facto,  algumas  condicionantes,  geradas  pela  comuni- 
dade  e,  tambem,  pela  condi^ao  de  mulheres,  sempre  tuteladas,  institucional- 
mente,  pelos  ditames  morais  e sociais  e,  quotidianamente,  pelos  procuradores 
e confessores.  Ou  ainda,  em  ultima  analise,  por  aqueles  que  (escolhendo-as) 
escolhiam  tambem  os  acontecimentos,  a forma  de  os  interpretar,  a maneira  de 
os  descrever  para  o leitor  e,  por  fim,  para  os  edificantes  exemplos  que  com  a 
actua9ao  delas  queriam  demonstrar  (ja  que  sao  raros  os  escritos  assinados  por 
mulheres  anteriores  ao  seculo  xvm)  (Bethencourt  632). 

Ainda  que  as  rendas  de  que  Filipa  da  Trindade  pudesse  usufruir  fossem  dimi- 
nutas,  a verdade  e que  ela  conseguiu  fazer  valer  junto  do  arcebispo  a sua  condi^ao 
nobre  (atraves  da  ten9a  que  lhe  foi  paga  a chegada  a Goa  e depois  do  naufragio 
que  vivera),  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  a fim9ao  de  prioresa  lhe  conferiu  a capacidade 
de  gerir  as  verbas  obtidas  atraves  dos  dotes,  ja  que  para  ingressar  no  convento  era 
exigido  as  pretendentes  o pagamento  de  um  dote  no  valor  de  dois  mil  xerafins. 

O episodio  em  torno  do  ingresso  de  Soror  Beatriz  da  Luz  e bem  expres- 
sivo  no  que  a esta  questao  diz  respeito.  Segundo  a Historia  de  Santa  Maria, 
a jovem  querendo  ir  para  o convento,  teria  escrito  a Maria  do  Espi'rito  Santo 
para  que,  atraves  da  ajuda  das  ora9oes  desta,  conseguisse  reunir  junto  dos 
parentes  a verba  necessaria.  O pedido  fora  ouvido  (mas,  repare-se,  nao  apenas 
atraves  da  mera  vontade  da  jovem  mas  pelo  recurso  a ora9ao)  e em  “huraa 
hora”  se  havia  reunido  os  dois  mil  xerafins.  Acontece  que  passados  alguns 
meses  de  noviciado,  morreu  uma  tia  da  jovem  que  sendo  rica  a fez  herdeira, 
o que  logo  deu  outras  ideias  a rapariga  que  querendo  sair,  foi  dissuadida  por 
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Soror  Filipa  da  Trindade:  “Sentio  a Prioreza  muito  a sua  determina^ao,  & 
como  vio  que  era  tentagao  diabolica,  soube  dizer  lhe  taes  cousas,  & e declarar 
lhe  o seu  engano,  que  abrindo  os  olhos  a tentagao,  ficou  de  todo  rendida”  (Santa 
Maria  515).  O texto  nao  refere,  mas  a renda  reverteria,  obviamente,  a favor 
do  convento.34 

Na  realidade,  nao  sabemos  ate  que  ponto  a actua^ao  da  prioresa  foi  condi- 
cionante  para  as  obras  e patrocfnio  do  convento,33  mas  sabemos  que  aquelas 
continuaram  apos  a partida  de  D.  frei  Aleixo  para  Portugal  (e  segundo  a His- 
toria  a um  ritmo  bem  mais  rapido  e eficaz  que  durante  o seu  governo)  (Santa 
Maria  131)  e que  as  celas  das  religiosas  eram  adornadas  com  escultura  de  san- 
tos,  nomeadamente,  de  imagens  do  Menino  Jesus  e crucifixos,  frequentemente 
mencionadas  nos  relatos. 

Estas  imagens  religiosas — bem  como  os  tapetes,  os  tecidos  sumptuosos,  as 
porcelanas  da  China,  os  retabulos  e contadores  portateis,  os  moveis  e areas — 
faziam  parte  do  quotidiano  destas  mulheres.  So  no  que  diz  respeito  as  ima- 
gens presentes  na  cela  da  prioresa  encontramos,  em  pouco  mais  do  que  cinco 
paginas  da  Historia , a men^ao  a um  Menino  Jesus,  durante  a descric^ao  de  um 
dos  sonhos  mi'sticos  de  Filipa  da  Trindade  (525);  a um  Agnus  Dei,  que  lan<;ou 
ao  fogo  (que,  por  estar  imbuido  de  propriedades  divinas,  assim  o controlaria) 
aquando  de  um  incendio  na  dispensa  da  lenha;  a uma  imagem  de  S.  Nicolau 
Tolentino,  com  a qual  salvou  um  menino  da  morte  certa  atraves  do  poder  da 
ora$ao  (desenhando-se  aqui  aparentes  padroes  narrativos  que  tern  a ver  com  as 
devo^oes  particulares  de  Filipa:  S.  Nicolau  e o Menino  Jesus)  (527);  a descri- 
$ao  das  vestes  (“hum  roupao  de  hu/wa  rica  tela  de  ouro”)  de  uma  donzela  que 
viu  em  sonho  e que  foi  interpretada  como  sendo  a sua  alma  e,  por  ultimo,  a 
men^ao  a um  oratorio  “que  a Madre  tinha  na  sua  cella”  (530-31). 

Merece  particular  destaque  a descri^ao  de  um  desses  Meninos  Jesus  que 
vem  acompanhando  a escrita  destas  paginas  (como  ja  antes  acompanhara  a 
vida  de  Soror  Filipa  da  Trindade): 

O menino  e de  pdu  envernisado,  e tem  o comprimento  de  dois  palmos;  acha-se  collo- 
cado  num  leito  lacreado  do  feitio  das  camas  das  madres,  que  uniformemente  tem  o 
mosteiro,  tambem  igualmente  lacreadas — sobreceo  e rodape  de  damasco  amarello,  e 
tres  travesseiros  de  damasco  vermelho;  esta  com  o dedo  polegar  da  mao  direita  na  boca 
e as  pernas  encolhidas  tendo  ao  pescogo,  pes  e cadeira,  alguns  trastesinhos  de  pedras 
falsas  e prata  dourada .36 
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O horror  ao  dinheiro  e as  acusa^oes  de  usura  faziam  parte  de  um  discurso 
alicer^ado  em  seculos  de  constru^ao  do  edificio  teologico  que  sustentava  a 
Igreja.  Assim,  e piedoso,  cristao  e nobilitante  que  Filipa  nao  se  apegue  aos  bens 
terrenos,  que  seja  descrita  como  vivendo  na  mais  afrontosa  miseria  e que  se 
contentasse  com  a ora^ao  e a pratica  de  exercicios  morigeradores  dos  impulsos 
menos  puros.  A realidade  era  bem  distinta,  fosse  nos  corredores  dos  sumptuo- 
sos  palacios  romanos,  fosse  nos  claustros,  celas  e igrejas  dos  conventos  em  Goa. 


Notas 

1 Expressao  utilizada  por  frei  Felix  de  Jesus  na  sua  Chronica  da  ordem  de  S.  Augostinho  nas 
Indias  Orientals , 1606  (Hartmann  138). 

2 “. . . que  tambem  Madre  Filipa  da  Trindade  se  fez  retratar  numa  visao  celeste  junto  a Cristo 
Crucificado,  numa  pintura  mural  existente  no  andar  inferior  do  claustro,  de  que  adiante  melhor 
se  falara;  creio  que  essa  pintura  se  relaciona  com  outro  ‘ evento  milagroso  ocorrido  com  uma 
imagem  do  coro,  a do  Santo  Crucifixo,  que  certo  dia  escorreu  sangue  a crer  no  testemunho  dessa 
religiosa,  gerando  forte  movimento  devocional  e sugerindo,  assim,  essa  represen ta^ao  pictorica, 
felizmente  chegada  aos  nossos  dias”  (Serrao  14). 

3 Algumas  das  questoes  em  torno  da  cria^ao  dos  recolhimentos  femininos  em  Goa  foram 
tratadas  em  Pinto,  “Notas”  279-309. 

4 As  orfas  do  rei  eram  raparigas  de  familias  nobres,  em  idade  nubil,  que  eram  embarcadas 
quase  todos  os  anos  (o  primeiro  contingente  deixou  Lisboa  em  1545),  a expensas  do  rei,  oriundas 
dos  orfanatos  de  Lisboa  e Porto  (mais  raramente  de  outros,  situados  nas  grandes  cidades  como 
Coimbra)  e que  a Coroa  tomava  a seu  cargo  para  educar  e,  consequentemente,  casar.  Normal- 
mente,  estes  casamentos  eram  firmados  atraves  da  atribuigao  de  pequenos  dotes,  na  forma  de 
lugares  inferiores  no  funcionalismo  ou  pequenos  lotes  de  terra,  destinados  a gestao  pelo  homem 
(por  regra)  apos  a chegada  a Goa. 

5 Esta  procura  era  obviada  pela  Coroa  com  o envio  destas  orfas  (ainda  que  o numero  anual 
das  mesmas  fosse  reduzido,  entre  cinco  a quinze),  nao  produzindo,  contudo,  legislagao  que  facili- 
tasse  a l'da  de  mulheres  casadas  para  a India.  Por  exemplo,  sao  poucos  os  governantes,  administra- 
tivos  ou  oficiais  que,  se  casados,  se  fizeram  acompanhar  pelas  mulheres  quando  em  destacamen- 
tos  ou  missoes  em  Goa  (Boxer  79-120). 

6 A proposito  do  atraso  na  instalagao  de  institutos  e/ ou  conventos  femininos  no  imperio 
portugues  (em  relagao,  por  exemplo,  ao  espanhol)  e as  suas  razoes,  veja  Bethencourt). 

7 Vejam-se  as  palavras  do  Pe.  Sebastiao  Gonsalves  (morreu  em  Goa  em  1619)  quando  des- 
creve  a vida  das  recolhidas:  “Vestem-se  de  habitos  pretos  a honra  da  Santa  Monica,  . . . Cantao  as 
missas  e os  mais  officios  divinos”  (Gonsalves,  PrimeiraAG  1). 

8 Coube  a Meneses  e escrita  do  estatuto  do  recolhimento,  com  base  no  da  casa  de  Lisboa, 
que  definia  as  regras  de  comportamento  e as  obriga^oes  diarias.  Nele  deixava  bem  vincado  a 
necessaria  origem  impoluta  e conduta  irrepreensiveis  das  recolhidas.  Esta  clausula  foi,  contudo, 
varias  vezes  quebrada,  consoante  as  necessidades,  as  redes  de  clientelismo  ou  os  favores  pessoais 
de  vice-reis,  governadores  e membros  da  irmandade. 

9 Ver  Hartman  138.  A caracteriza^ao  da  riqueza  de  D.  Filipa  foi  feita  por  varios  autores 
e,  nomeadamente,  Ferreira  Martins  aquando  da  escrita  da  historia  da  Misericordia  goesa,  ver 
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Martins,  vol.  1 291. 

10  Carlos  Alonso  menciona  a existencia  de  um  passadi^o  a ligar  o edificio  a igreja  da  Serra 
mas  nao  refere  a fonte  (209). 

1 1 Noticia,  Relagao  do  cabido  da  Se  e mais  Igrejas  da  Cidade  de  Goa , suas  Ilhas,  e Terras  de  Sal- 
cete,  e Bardes,  e n°  do s Abitantes,  que  no  anno  de  1722  existiao  no  referido  Estado,  Arquivo  Historico 
Ultramarino,  Lisboa,  Caixas  da  India , n.°  46,  doc.  51,  fol.  4-4v. 

12  E o autor  que  o afirma  nas  palavras  da  dedicatoria  ao  arcebispo  de  Braga:  “Mas  como  seja 
tao  sem  proveito  a Doctrina  escondida  como  o Thesauro  soterrado  pouco  servira  e aproveitara 
meu  trabalho  se  nao  fora  amparado,  e favoresido,  por  Vossa  Illustrissima  Senhoria  como  primeiro 
Pay,  e fundador  desta  tao  glorioza  empreza.”  Sobre  o autor  e o seu  trabalho  ver  Hartmann  13. 

13  “Felix  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  Augustinian  Order.”  Tradu^ao  nossa. 

14  A confirma-lo  parece  estar  a confusa  narra^ao  que  o frade  faz  dos  acontecimentos  em 
torno  da  figura  de  D.  Filipa  Ferreira.  Parece  baralhar  frei  Diogo  de  Santa  Ana  com  o padre 
Antonio  Gouveia — que  coloca  como  prior  do  convento  deTana  (Hartmann  138-39). 

1 5 O intuito  neste  texto  seria  de  teor  menos  propagandfstico  e mais  elogioso,  mesmo  que  o 
objectivo  fosse  enaltecer  o papel  do  convento  e nao,  necessariamente,  da  personagem,  frei  Diogo 
de  Santa  Ana,  que  acabou  por  ser,  afinal,  fundamental  para  a edifica^ao  e historia  do  convento. 

16  As  letras  desenvolvidas  encontram-se  assinaladas  a italico.  Ainda  que  este  seja  indubitavel- 
mente  o relato  mais  completo  dos  episodios  da  vida  da  futura  prioresa  de  Santa  Monica,  revela 
a dificuldade  que  foi,  menos  de  um  seculo  depois,  encontrar  documenta^o  que  o consubstan- 
ciasse.  Pode-se  argumentar  que  nao  e assim  tao  pouco  tempo,  que  a comunica^ao  era  diffcil  e 
demorada  e que  face  ao  clima,  a guerra  e a desestrutura^ao  dos  espa^os  do  imperio,  outra  coisa 
nao  seria  de  esperar.  Nem  sequer  a documenta^ao  deixada  por  Santa  Ana  ajudava  a esclarecer  as 
ocorrencias,  e as  suas  razoes,  na  vida  desta  mulher,  pelo  menos,  antes  do  seu  “ingresso”  na  Ordem 
Agostinha.  Ou  seja,  mesmo  no  que  diz  respeito  as  fontes  (e  nestas,  ao  que  e digno  de  registo) 
ha  um  escalonamento  de  valores  face  ao  genero  e as  ocupagdes  a que  se  dedicavam  as  mulheres. 
Daqui  em  diante,  os  italicos  assinalados  sao  nossos. 

17  Fundado  em  1574,  nas  palavras  de  Agostinho  de  Santa  Ana:  “fimdado  pelo  primeiro 
Vigario  Provincial,  que  foy  a India,  Fr.  Antonio  da  Payxao,  . . . na  primeira  Missao,  que  a ella 
mandou  o Illustrissimo  D.  Fr.  Agostinho  de  Castro,  Arcebispo  de  Braga,  sendo  naquelle  tempo 
Vigario  Geral  da  nossa  Provincia  dos  Eremitas  de  Portugal:  foy  esta  funda^ao  pelos  annos  de 
1574.  pouco  mais,  ou  menos”  (Santa  Maria  74);  ou,  segundo  frei  Felix  de  Jesus,  1575  e “esta 
hoje  [1609,  data  do  texto  de  frei  Felix]  hum  convento  acabado  e prefeito  onde  rezidem  doze 
Religiosos”  (Hartmann  25). 

18  Sobre  esta  questao  veja-se  Margareth  Almeida  Gonsalves. 

19  Mas  tinha  a seu  servi^o,  por  exemplo,  mais  de  duzentas  escravas  (que  libertou  mais  tarde 
quando  se  foi  desapegando  dos  bens  temporais,  reservando  para  o seu  servi^o  no  convento  apenas 
cinco)  e teve  capacidade  para  fretar  um  navio  com  o unico  proposito  de  a levar  e a sua  comitiva 
para  Goa  (Santa  Maria  492-93,  495).  A constante  men^ao  de  Santa  Maria  a castidade  de  D.  Filipa 
resulta,  tambem,  da  constru^ao  que  o agostinho  faz  da  personagem  e que  abordaremos  adiante. 

20  Assumindo  fisicamente  a sua  natureza  assexual  e distinguindo-se  assim  das  mulheres  goe- 
sas,  normalmente  apontadas  como  futeis,  excessivamente  adornadas  e sempre  prontas  a exibirem 
os  seus  dotes  de  sedu^ao. 

21  Marcos  de  Urbino,  segundo  Agostinho  de  Santa  Maria  495.  Os  acontecimentos  em  volta 
da  morte  do  irmao,  cerca  de  1612,  e que  teriam  sido  transmitidos  em  sonho  a D.  Filipa  pela  boca 
da  mae,  morta  havia  muito,  nao  deixam  adivinhar  um  tipo  de  actua^ao  mais  solidaria.  A imagem 
da  mae  ter-lhe-ia  aparecido  com  “huraas  disciplinas  nas  maos”  e com  elas  “havia  castigado  a seu 
irmao,”  entretanto  morto  “com  hu ma.  pistola”  (Santa  Maria  530). 
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22  Que,  entre  o confessional  e o ingenuo,  o proprio  frei  Agostinho  exprime:  “Hia  por  estes 
meyos  o summo  bem  dirigindo  esta  alma  aos  bews  eternos,  quando  ainda  nao  estava  de  todo 
despegada  dos  temporaes” (Santa  Maria  491). 

23  Sobre  a importancia  e o significado  da  atribui^ao  da  “santidade”  a D.  Filipa  Ferreira 
(Gonsalves  81). 

24  O desfortunio  e usado  por  Santa  Maria  para  enfatizar  a nobreza  do  caracter  de  D.  Filipa 
Ferreira  expressa,  por  exemplo,  na  pouca  importancia  que  parecia  dar  aos  bens  materiais.  E ver- 
dade  que  a nobre  senhora  tera  sofrido  perdas  avultadas  com  este  naufragio  mas  logo  o arcebispo 
aparece  a remediar  a situa^ao;  mal  chegadas  a Goa  e mesmo  antes  de  terem  tempo  para  descansar 
convenientemente  das  agruras  da  viagem,  ja  o esmoler  tinha  ordens  para  lhes  dar  20  pardaus  por 
mes,  “que  sao  seis  mil  reis  da  nossa  moeda;  naquelle  tempo  bastante  esmola,  fora  outras  extraor- 
dinarias”  (Santa  Maria  496). 

25  O arcebispo  continuara  a beneficiar  o convento  goes  mesmo  a distancia,  na  corte 
madrilena,  enquanto  foi  vivo  e presidente  do  Conselho  de  Portugal;  a sua  morte,  e outros  acon- 
tecimentos  decisivos,  provocaram  uma  altera^ao  profunda  dos  favores  do  rei  e da  corte  em  rela- 
gao  ao  convento.  Ver  Caixas  da  India;  ver  Bethencourt  634,  636-49. 

26  Veja-se,  por  exemplo,  a analise  feita  em  Bethencourt. 

27  Nao  seria  bem  assim,  como  sabemos,  afinal  os  franciscanos  e as  mulheres  a eles  afectas, 
nao  teriam  gostado  muito  de  ser  preteridos;  o proprio  autor  menciona  os  “tumultos,  & rev- 
olu^oes  para  que  a funda<;ao  se  nao  effeituasse”  (Santa  Maria  99). 

28  Sobre  a simbolica  de  Maria  e Madalena  aplicada  as  mulheres  enquanto  objectos  de  cari- 
dade,  veja  Sa  329-337.  Ver,  ainda,  o capi'tulo  IV  em  Boxer  121-41. 

29  “rezavao  em  cornu  [sic]  no  choro,  e oravao  mentalmente”  (Hartmann  139). 

30  Para  os  acontecimentos  em  torno  deste  episodio  veja  o relato  em  Martins  203-12,  214-16. 

31  A sua  certeza  quanto  a edifica<;ao  do  recolhimento  era  tanta  que  escreveu  logo  em  1603, 
quando  comedo  u a pensar  nessa  nova  “casa,”  os  estatutos  da  Gloriosa  Santa  Maria  Madalena  das 
penitentes  convertidas  desta  cidade  de  Goa  transcritos  em  Martins,  vol.  Ill,  121-242.  Ainda  hoje 
este  documento  se  conserva  no  Arquivo  Historico  de  Goa  com  o numero  de  registo  10  421. 
Existem  duas  copias  deste  estatuto  datadas  de  1728  e 1765  com  os  numeros  de  registo  10  423  e 
1 0 424,  respectivamente,  no  mesmo  arquivo. 

32  “Fundou  o arcebispo  Dom  Aleixo  esta  casa  a trinta  de  Agosto  de  1609,  que  foy  em 
domingo.  Pregou  sua  peti^ao  o Pe.  Nicolao  Pimenta,  preposito  da  casa  de  Jesus;  e a encostou 
aos  Irmaos  da  Misericordia  pera  que  se  perpetuasse  e se  nao  desfizesse  com  o tempo.  Tern  suas 
prega«;6es  como  as  orfaas  ce  capellao  que  lhes  diz  missa  todos  os  dias  e administra  os  sacramen- 
tos”  (Gonsalves,  Primeira  461). 

33  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Goa , Arquivo  Historico  Ultramarino,  Lisboa,  India , sala 
12,  n.°  2177  doc.  140. 

34  Bethencourt  634-36,  Santa  Maria  82,  Alonso  209.  Veja  tambem  Boxer  90.  Veja-se  ainda 
a primeira  defesa  que  Diogo  de  Santa  Ana  (nomeado  curador  espiritual  em  1 606)  fez  do  con- 
vento, quando  acusado,  entre  outras  coisas,  de  ser  institui^ao  rica  em  cidade  pobre,  e a men^ao 
a inumeros  acontecimentos  relacionados  com  questoes  financeiras  patrocinados  por  Filipa  da 
Trindade  ou  passados  em  vida  desta. 

35  O enorme  e destrutivo  incendio  de  1636  facilitou  a perca  do  registo  e da  memoria  do  que 
teria  sido  o provavel  mecenato  de  Soror  Filipa  da  Trindade. 

36  Abreu  X,  nota  A.  Encontramos  uma  pe^a  semelhante  a aqui  descrita  em  Maria  Helena 
Mendes  Pinto  210-211,  n.°  83. 
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The  Early  Modern  Globalization  of  Indian  Medicine:  Portu- 
guese Dissemination  of  Drugs  and  Healing  Techniques  from 
South  Asia  on  Four  Continents,  1 670-1 8301 


Timothy  Walker 


Abstract:  This  essay  discusses  the  methods  and  effect  of  the  dissemination 
of  South  Asian  medicinal  substances  and  healing  techniques  throughout 
the  Portuguese  maritime  colonial  network.  In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  Indian  medicine  played  a significant  role  in  global 
Portuguese  colonial  health  care  institutions.  Analysis  covers  official 
reports  about  Indian  medicines  produced  by  Portuguese  colonial  medical 
authorities,  and  consignments  of  indigenous  medicines  shipped  from 
Goa,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Estado  da  India,  to  Macau,  Timor, 
Mozambique,  Brazil,  and  Continental  Portugal.  South  Asian  medicinal 
preparations  and  healing  techniques  spread  to  Lusophone  enclaves  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  far  from  their  indigenous  roots,  and  were 
fully  incorporated  into  the  Portuguese  lexicon  of  tropical  medicine. 


This  work  will  discuss  the  methods  and  effect  of  the  dissemination 
throughout  the  Portuguese  maritime  colonial  network  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances and  healing  techniques  originating  in  India.  Portuguese  colonial 
agents  (missionaries,  colonial  officials,  marine  commanders,  and  state- 
licensed  medical  practitioners)  accomplished  this  dissemination  in  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  when  Indian  medicine 
played  a significant  role  in  the  state-sponsored  health  care  institutions  of 
the  Portuguese  colonies.  Many  of  the  South  Asian  remedies  and  treatments 
that  the  Portuguese  assimilated  for  use  in  their  own  medical  lexicon  are 
recognizable  as  techniques  common  in  the  ayurvedic  tradition — methods 
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that  the  Portuguese  first  encountered  on  the  Malabar  Coast  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

This  article  will  focus  particular  analysis  on  official  reports  about  Indian 
medicines  produced  by  colonial  medical  authorities  in  India  at  the  request 
of  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Council  in  Lisbon,  the  royal  body  responsible  for 
colonial  administration.  Such  reports  were  an  important  conduit  of  informa- 
tion, not  only  to  crown  officials  in  the  metropole  but  also  to  medical  officials 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  These  reports  provide  a telling  gauge  of  the 
state  of  contemporary  knowledge  about  certain  medicinal  substances  from 
south  Asia  and  about  which  techniques  were  thought  to  be  efficacious.  Fur- 
ther attention  will  be  devoted  to  consignments  of  medicines  shipped  from 
Goa,  the  administrative  capital  of  the  Estado  da  India , to  such  destinations 
as  Macau,  Timor,  Mozambique,  Brazil,  and  Continental  Portugal.  Colonial 
officials  generally  sent  such  consignments  to  stock  official  colonial  medical 
facilities,  or  as  items  of  trade  in  the  existing  global  market  for  medicinal 
substances.  I intend  to  demonstrate  that  Indian  medicinal  preparations  and 
healing  techniques  became  widely  known  in  Portuguese-controlled  enclaves 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  far  from  their  indigenous  roots,  and  were 
fully  incorporated  into  the  lexicon  of  tropical  medicine  in  the  Lusophone 
colonies. 

Early  Portuguese  Transfer  of  Information  about  Indian  Drugs  to  Europe 

Descriptive  works  about  Asian  medicinal  plants  by  Garcia  da  Orta  (1563)  and 
Cristovao  da  Costa  (1578)  introduced  Europeans  to  many  of  the  medicinal 
plants  and  drugs  commonly  employed  in  Eastern  healing.  Though  some  Asian 
medicines  had  been  known  in  Western  Europe  since  ancient  times,  Garcia  da 
Ortas  work — a detailed,  critical  assessment  of  the  effects  of  drugs  found  in 
the  East  Indies — conveyed  a new  understanding  of  their  multiple  uses  and 
characteristics.  Cristovao  da  Costa  emulated  the  template  of  da  Orta’s  text  but 
improved  the  detail  and  accuracy  of  parts  of  the  earlier  work. 

Garcia  da  Orta  was  a Jew  of  Spanish  descent  who  trained  in  medicine  at 
Salamanca  before  moving  to  Portugal  to  escape  the  Inquisition.  He  practiced 
medicine  in  Lisbon  before  entering  the  service  of  the  Portuguese  crown  and 
sailing  to  Goa  in  1534,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Da  Orta 
served  as  the  personal  physician  to  several  Viceroys  and  Governors  of  Portu- 
guese India,  as  well  as  to  the  Sultan  of  Ahmadnagar,  the  territory  bordering 
Gujarat  to  the  south.  Known  for  his  insatiable  curiosity  regarding  medicinal 
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plants,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  professional  collaboration  of  Hindus, 
Muslims,  and  Christians  alike  (Russell- Wood  83-84). 

The  culmination  of  da  Orta’s  labors,  a lengthy  work  entitled,  in  Portu- 
guese, Coloquios  dos  simples  e drogas  e cousas  medigianais  da  India  [ Colloquies 
on  the  Simples  and  Drugs  and  Medicinal  Things  of  India\ , saw  rapid  and  wide 
distribution  in  Europe.  Published  in  Goa  in  1363  (only  the  second  European 
book  to  be  printed  in  India),  this  treatise  remained  the  definitive  work  on 
Asian  medicine  in  the  Portuguese  maritime  empire  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  full  text  was  published  only  in  Portuguese,  which  limited  its  circula- 
tion. However,  much  of  the  original  material  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
prominent  botanist  Charles  Led  use  (Clusius),  who  subsequently  reprinted  da 
Orta’s  text  without  permission  in  Antwerp  in  1567.  Incomplete  editions  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian  followed,  pirated  from  Lecluse’s  abridged  Latin 
text  (Russell-Wood  149).  Led  use  also  appropriated  and  reprinted  work  from 
the  Portuguese  physician  and  botanist  Cristovao  da  Costa,  whose  Tractado 
de  las  drogas  y medicinas  de  las  Indias  Orientales , published  in  1578,  followed 
da  Orta’s  work  closely,  but  expanded  upon  and  corrected  some  of  da  Orta’s 
information  (da  Costa  had  traveled  more  broadly  throughout  the  Estado  da 
India  than  da  Orta,  so  he  was  able  to  report  on  the  efficacy  and  use  of  some 
medicinal  plants  from  firsthand  experience)  (Russell-Wood  149-150).  Thus, 
through  translations  and  appropriation  Garcia  da  Orta’s  original  treatise  on 
Indian  medicine  achieved  a very  broad  circulation  in  Europe. 

Colloquies  on  the  Simples  and  Drugs  of  India  contains  thorough  notes  and 
woodcut  illustrations  of  fifty-nine  different  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations, 
all  of  them  either  native  to  India  or  observed  in  use  there  during  the  author’s 
perambulations.  “India,”  of  course,  is  broadly  defined;  in  da  Orta’s  concep- 
tion, the  geographical  area  of  the  Indies  comprised  much  of  Asia  and  Indo- 
nesia. Moreover,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  da  Orta’s  work  is,  in  its 
presentation  of  information  about  South  Asian  medical  techniques  and  rem- 
edies, essentially  an  Indian  text,  despite  having  been  collected  and  recorded 
by  a western  physician  (Grove  77-80).  That  is,  the  book  conveys  a distinctly 
indigenous  outlook  toward  healing,  even  if  viewed  through  the  filter  of  da 
Orta’s  interpretation. 

To  what  extent  the  sources  of  da  Orta’s  work  were  the  distinct  product  of 
ayurvedic  medical  training  is  a difficult  matter  to  assess  with  certainty,  but 
his  text  provides  some  clues.  The  Colloquies  on  the  Simples  and  Drugs  of  India 
emerged  from  da  Orta’s  personal  friendship  and  professional  interaction  with 
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a range  of  medical  practitioners  in  western  India,  from  Malayali-speaking 
Brahmin  doctors  in  the  port  cities  of  Kerala,  to  Gujarati  and  Deccan  physi- 
cians he  encountered  in  Bombay,  to  lower-caste  Hindu  healers  at  Goa  and 
Ceylon  (Da  Orta  ix). 

Da  Orta  credited  Malayali  medical  practitioners  and  their  ayurvedic-influ- 
enced  medicine  with  being  of  particular  importance  to  his  own  training.  He 
tells  his  companion  Ruano  that,  although  medical  information  from  Keral- 
ite  physicians  was  difficult  to  obtain,  “I  will  take  you  to  see  patients  cured 
by  Malayalims  and  Canarese,  that  you  may  know  it  [their  treatments]  more 
thoroughly”  (qtd.  in  Grove  82).  Throughout  his  text,  da  Orta  maintained 
usage  of  many  Malayali  words  for  medicinal  substances  because  “this  was  the 
first  land  [I]  knew”  (Da  Orta  97).  However,  his  medicinal  specimens  at  Goa 
were  collected  and  catalogued  by  a local  Konkani-speaking  “slave  girl”  named 
Antonia — circumstances  that  inevitably  shaped  da  Orta’s  perception  of  the 
contours  of  indigenous  medical  culture  in  the  region  where  he  made  his  home 
(Da  Orta  xiii). 

Another  early  effort  to  expand  knowledge  within  the  Portuguese  empire 
of  the  medicinal  uses  of  Indian  plants  is  evident  in  a report  compiled  in  the 
eastern  colonies  in  1596  and  remanded  to  Lisbon  for  the  edification  of  the 
Conselho  Ultramarino , the  governing  body  of  the  Portuguese  overseas  colonies. 
This  compendium  of  medical  recipes  and  the  oriental  herbal,  animal,  or  min- 
eral substances  from  which  they  were  made  is  a lengthy,  meticulous  account 
of  contemporary  healing  techniques  in  India,  written  by  royal  order  in  Goa 
during  the  administration  of  Matias  de  Albuquerque,  Viceroy  of  the  Estado 
da  India  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.2  It  was  intended  specifically  to 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  Indian  healing  methods  to  other  parts  of  the 
Portuguese  maritime  empire,  where  they  could  be  applied  to  safeguard  the 
precarious  health  of  colonial  troops  and  functionaries  in  the  tropics. 

However,  this  document  was  destined  for  broader  distribution  within 
the  Portuguese  sphere  and  beyond.  A copy  of  the  compendium,  made  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary  priest  a century  after  its  initial  composition,  is  now  found 
in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France.  Padre  Francisco  Rogemunt,  awaiting 
his  departure  in  Lisbon  for  Macau,  apparently  copied  the  richly  informative 
document  for  his  personal  use  in  the  mission  fields  of  China,  where  he  was 
posted  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.3  Most  of  the 
text  is  composed  of  remedies  and  treatments  for  specific,  named  conditions, 
symptoms,  or  maladies.  Thus,  the  compendium  has  a diagnostic  purpose  for 
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tropical  illnesses,  as  well  as  a didactic  objective  regarding  medical  plants,  min- 
erals, and  herbs.  The  latter  half  of  Padre  Rogemunt’s  155-folio  bound  manu- 
script includes  notes,  apparently  added  in  the  mission  fields,  about  supple- 
mentary remedies  and  entries  of  medical  information  to  augment  his  original 
text,  including  Chinese  and  French  language  passages.4  The  tome  shows  signs 
of  frequent  use,  having  been  consulted  to  heal  the  sick  in  the  Far  East  before 
being  returned  to  the  French  national  library  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
So,  in  this  remarkable  text  we  see  a late  seventeenth-century  French  Jesuit 
copying  a late  sixteenth-century  Portuguese  text  about  Indian  medicine  for 
use  in  China  during  the  early  eighteenth  century,  moving  medical  informa- 
tion about  South  Asia  to  East  Asia  and  back  to  France. 

Clearly,  in  1596  there  was  an  additional  commercial  motivation  for  creat- 
ing this  comprehensive  list  of  eastern  medicinal  recipes.  The  Portuguese  hoped 
to  market  such  remedies  in  their  own  metropole  and  colonial  regions  in  Africa 
and  South  America,  but  also  to  rival  colonial  powers  in  Europe.  At  that  time, 
they  held  a virtual  monopoly  both  on  the  sources  for  medically  efficacious 
Indian  plants  and  much  of  the  knowledge  about  how  to  apply  them.  The 
Portuguese  thus  positioned  themselves  consciously  to  operate  a global  conduit 
for  eastern  medical  information,  expressed  in  European  medical  terms  and  in 
a European  language. 


* 


It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Portuguese  also  played  a role  in  distributing 
Malabar  Coast  remedies  to  the  Muslim  Moghul  court  in  the  northern  inte- 
rior of  India.  Whenever  the  Portuguese  sent  an  envoy  to  negotiate  with  the 
Raja  in  Agra,  custom  dictated  that  gifts  be  exchanged.  Among  the  perfumed 
herbs,  rich  fabrics,  silver  inlaid  blades,  and  potent  distilled  beverages  Jaguar- 
dente  and  cashew  feni)  sent  as  tribute,  the  Portuguese  commonly  sent  typical 
Fiindu-influenced  medicines,  such  as  balsamo  apopletico  for  headaches  and 
sandalwood  paste  for  fevers.  One  typical  example  of  this  practice  can  be 
found  in  a record  of  the  Portuguese  embassy  to  the  court  of  Raja  “Sauac  Bac- 
inga”  (rendered  phonetically  in  Portuguese)  in  December  1737;  the  item- 
ized presents  filled  dozens  of  jars,  bottles,  and  ornate  chests.5 

The  courts  of  the  Indian  rulers  were  also  good  vantage  points  from 
which  to  observe  the  general  movement  of  commercial  goods  within  the 
maritime  world  of  the  Far  East.  Up-to-date  information  about  that  system 
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of  trade  was  of  course  a commodity  to  be  valued  of  itself,  and  the  Portuguese 
rulers  in  Goa  were  eager  to  gather,  disseminate,  and  exploit  intelligence  on 
this  matter  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  commercial  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  merchants  of  the  Estado  da  India.  In  about  1770,  a Capuchin  priest 
named  Friar  Leandro  de  Madre  de  Deus  was  attached  to  the  court  at  Pune  as 
a missionary,  but  he  was  also  a confidant  and  correspondent  of  the  Governor 
General  of  Portuguese  India,  Dom  Joao  Jose  de  Melo.  Friar  Leandro’s  offi- 
cial instructions  charged  him  with  helping  a Portuguese  physician  who  had 
been  dispatched  from  Goa  to  attempt  to  heal  the  ailing  potentate  at  Pune, 
Mado  Rao,  but  the  Capuchin  priest  was  also  gathering  information  about 
the  hostilities  developing  at  that  time  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  rulers 
of  Maharashtra.6  Two  years  later,  Friar  Leandro  produced  a comprehensive 
description  of  the  trade  routes,  commodities  exchanged,  and  prices  obtained 
for  goods  throughout  the  principle  ports  of  the  Far  East,  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  Macau,  and  sent  it  to  the  ruling  council  of  the  Estado  da  India  in 
Goa.  Friar  Leandro’s  Noticias  Particular  do  Comercio  da  India  is  a compre- 
hensive overview  of  this  complex  trade  network,  one  of  the  first  guides  of 
its  kind,  showing  how  goods  purchased  in  one  location  could  be  sold  for  a 
profit  in  another  as  merchant  ships  discharged  and  loaded  goods  when  sail- 
ing from  port  to  port.7 

Leandro  included  medicinal  plants,  drugs,  and  spices  used  in  curative 
preparations  in  his  description  of  trade  goods  sent  out  from  India,  of  course; 
the  merchants  of  the  Portuguese  colonies  sold  these  Malabar  Coast  rem- 
edies in  various  ports  in  China,  Annam  (Viet  Nam),  and  the  East  Indies. 
Most  are  classical  Indian  medicinal  substances  that  had  long- accepted  uses 
in  ayurvedic  healing  as  well  as  in  the  local  cultures  along  the  southwest 
coast  of  India.8  Noticias  Particular  do  Comercio  da  India  describes  Indian 
sandalwood,  stag  horn,  and  clove  oil  from  Ceylon  bringing  high  profits  in 
Macau  when  sold  as  remedies.9  The  gum  resin  myrrh,  purchased  in  Calicut 
or  Cochin,  could  be  sold  for  substantial  gains  as  a medicinal  ingredient  in 
Malacca  or  Macau.10  The  balsam  or  salve  made  from  benzoin,  purchased  in 
eastern  India,  had  a profitable  market  “in  every  part  of  the  world,”  accord- 
ing to  Leandro’s  report.11  Tamarind  and  pepper,  also  sold  throughout  Asia 
as  medicinal  substances,  left  India  in  the  holds  of  Portuguese  merchant  ves- 
sels. All  of  these  medicinal  commodities,  of  course,  have  their  place  in  the 
ayurvedic  tradition;  Friar  Leandro’s  text  implicitly  acknowledges  that  these 
medicines  were  to  be  applied  essentially  as  ayurvedic  practice  recommended. 
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Noticias  Particular  do  Comercio  da  India , then,  provides  a contemporary 
late  eighteenth-century  description  of  Portuguese  distribution  methods  of 
Indian  healing  substances,  but  it  is  itself  also  a conduit  of  information  about 
those  drugs.  The  report  was  copied  and  disseminated  among  merchants  and 
officials  of  the  Estado  da  India,  and  most  likely  used  to  inform  the  Conselho 
Ultramarino  in  Lisbon,  as  well. 

Control  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Medicine  Trade  within  the  Portuguese  Maritime 
Empire  by  Missionary  Organizations  and  the  Availability  of  Indian  Drugs  in 
Continental  Portuguese  Pharmacies  (c.  1650-1760) 

To  examine  how  Asian  medicinal  substances  like  opium,  rhubarb,  aloe,  asa- 
fetida,  and  benzoin  were  distributed  in  continental  Portugal  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  empire,  let  us  turn  our  attention  briefly  to  the  dynamics  and  structure 
of  the  home  market  for  Asian  pharmaceuticals. 

In  continental  Portugal  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great 
majority  of  pharmacies  were  in  the  hands  of  that  nation’s  numerous  monaster- 
ies and  operated  by  the  often  highly  trained  brothers  of  these  institutions,  be 
they  Jesuit,  Dominican,  Franciscan,  Augustinian,  Benedictine,  or  Carmelite 
(Dias,  “A  Botica”  19).  Only  in  the  larger  cities,  like  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Coimbra, 
or  Evora,  were  secular  pharmacies  to  be  found.  These,  however,  were  gener- 
ally modest  concerns;  secular  pharmacists  complained  frequently  to  crown 
authorities  that  they  could  not  compete  with  the  monopolistic  practices  of 
the  great  monastic  orders,  whose  purchasing  power,  established  trade  and  pro- 
curement networks  throughout  the  overseas  empire  and  superior  professional 
reputations  combined  to  impoverish  lay  pharmacies.12 

Hence,  a large  proportion — indeed  a virtual  monopoly — of  the  very  lucra- 
tive trade  in  medicinal  substances  in  continental  Portugal  during  the  early 
modern  period  was  controlled  by  monastic  institutions  and  the  colegios  associ- 
ated with  them.  In  the  case  of  medicines  arriving  from  the  Estado  da  India,  the 
Jesuit  druggists  or  apothecaries  ( boticarios ) in  particular  enjoyed  a clear  advan- 
tage, as  they  could  rely  on  their  co-religionist  associates  in  Goa  and  Macau 
to  procure  and  ship  consignments  of  precious  medicinal  plants  or  prepared 
medications  using  Asian  ingredients,  such  as  the  prized  opium-and-mercury- 
containing  pedras  cordiais,  especially  for  the  stockrooms  of  their  brethren  in 
Portugal  (Dias,  “A  Botica”  19-20).  Opium,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  drugs 
they  bought  in  Malabar,  Gujarat,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  for  shipment  to  the 
Atlantic  colonies  and  the  Imperial  capital.  All  types  of  remedies,  from  cheap 
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tamarind  paste  to  expensive  bezoar  stones,  were  common  substances  in  which 
the  Jesuit  brothers  trafficked  on  a truly  global  scale,  sending  consignments  of 
drugs  from  India  and  China  to  Africa,  South  America,  and  Europe.  Moreover, 
the  missionary  orders  relied  on  this  trade  for  revenue  that  supported  their 
other  endeavors.  The  availability  of  Asian  medicines  in  continental  Portugal 
was  largely  in  their  hands  for  over  one  hundred  fifty  years. 

In  Lisbon,  two  of  the  city’s  most  important  pharmacies  operated  under 
Jesuit  control.  These  were  attached  to  the  Casa  Professa  de  Sao  Roque  and  the 
Colegio  de  Santo  Antao.  Together,  these  two  pharmacies  functioned  as  the  hub 
of  a network  of  Jesuit  boticas  that  extended  throughout  the  Portuguese  sea- 
borne empire.  Without  exaggeration,  the  Jesuits  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the 
Dominicans,  helped  to  drive,  direct,  and  sustain  the  global  market  in  many 
of  the  exotic  medicinal  plants  or  animal-based  drugs  arriving  in  Europe  from 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  partly  because  of  their  purchasing  power 
in  this  profitable  trade,  but  more  importantly  because  of  their  influence  and 
pharmacological  expertise  at  those  points  in  the  empire  where  these  substances 
could  be  procured  (Dias,  “A  Botica”  18,  21). 

This  arrangement  existed  deep  into  the  reign  of  Dom  Jose  (1750-1777). 
After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  by  order  of  the  Prime  Minister  Marques  de 
Pombal  in  1759,  the  goods  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  and  their  pharmacies  situated 
across  Portugal  and  the  colonies  became  confiscated  spoils  of  crown  policy. 
On  the  continent,  the  University  of  Coimbra  absorbed  much  of  the  Jesuits’ 
holdings  into  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  Most  of  the  substantial  nation-wide 
stock  of  Jesuit  medicines,  including  their  supply  of  opium,  was  sold  at  public 
auction  (Dias,  “A  Botica”  18). 

Another  Lisbon  monastic  pharmacy  of  great  importance  and  repute  was 
located  in  the  courtyard  of  the  monastery  of  the  Augustinian  Order  of  Santa 
Cruz  do  Coimbra , better  known  to  Lisboetas  (residents  of  Lisbon)  as  the  vener- 
able Mosteiro  de  Sao  Vicente  de  Fora.  The  monks  of  this  order  naturally  were 
involved  in  the  pharmacist’s  trade  as  producers  and  vendors  of  medicines:  one 
of  their  preparations  was  a mercury-based  “panacea”  in  pill  form,  which  the 
monks  produced  on  the  premises  and  shipped  in  great  quantities  along  with 
a printed  sheet  of  dosage  instructions  to  destinations  all  over  Portugal  and 
the  colonies — its  particular  use  was  to  combat  syphilis  (Coelho  845-846). 
They  were  best  known,  however,  for  their  production  of  professional  texts  on 
matters  of  pharmacology  and  chemistry,  which  the  monks  wrote  and  pub- 
lished on  an  in-house  press.  During  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
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one  of  their  number,  Dom  Caetano  de  Santo  Antonio,  produced  what  would 
quickly  become  the  most  widely  known,  influential,  and  authoritative  Portu- 
guese “pharmacopoeia” — a manual  of  remedies  and  medicines  for  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  barbers  (Basso  14;  Neto  10-11).  Dom  Caetano’s  text  of  1704 
was  the  first  continental  pharmacopoeia  written  in  vernacular  Portuguese.  A 
later  edition  of  this  publication  was  the  first  medical  handbook  produced  in 
Portugal  to  describe  the  therapeutic  application  of  opium  and  other  medicinal 
substances  from  India.13 

Opium,  incidentally,  was  not  a controlled  substance  in  the  modern  sense 
within  the  Portuguese  sphere  at  any  time  prior  to  the  early  twentieth  century. 
Apothecaries  were  just  one  legal  source  for  the  drug.  Pharmacists  sold  opium 
paste  and  balls  over-the-counter  to  the  general  public  in  Portugal  and  in  towns 
in  the  colonies  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  patent  medicine 
trade  developed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  prepared  tinctures,  syrups,  and  pills 
containing  opium  continued  to  be  available  with  little  official  control.  The 
relatively  high  price  of  opium,  however,  is  the  probable  reason  that  kept  it  from 
being  widely  used  or  abused  by  the  general  population  in  continental  Portugal. 

Two  extant  pharmacy  stock  lists  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury give  us  an  idea  of  the  relative  value  of  Indian  drugs  in  the  Lisbon  market. 
We  are  fortunate  to  have,  for  example,  a record  of  the  inventory  of  the  phar- 
macy, or  botica , of  the  Colegio  de  Santo  Antao , which  the  Italian-born  druggist 
Lorenzo  Scanniglia  oversaw  and  supplied  from  approximately  1727,  when  he 
received  his  license  to  practice  in  Portugal,  to  just  before  his  death  in  1759. 
This  inventory  was  taken  in  1749-1750.  Because  the  botica  of  the  Colegio  de 
Santo  Antao  was  one  of  the  most  important  pharmacies  in  Lisbon  and  one  of 
only  two  Jesuit  pharmacies  in  the  city,  this  inventory  may  be  taken  to  be  a fair 
indication  of  the  relative  volume,  price,  and  importance  of  drugs  coming  into 
Portugal  from  the  Far  East  at  this  time  (Dias,  “Inova^ao  Tecnica”  696-702). 
The  other  stock  list,  compiled  in  1758,  is  from  the  famous  botica  at  the  Mon- 
astery of  Sao  Vicente  da  Fora.  This  important  drug  warehouse  kept  an  assort- 
ment of  traditional  Indian  medicinal  substances  in  stock  at  any  given  time  in 
the  mid-eighteenth  century.14 

Medicines  of  note  on  these  lists  of  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  from  Asia 
include  rhubarb,  which  was  very  expensive  compared  to  other  plant  items. 
Rhubarb’s  price  per  pound  in  1749  (3525  reis)  was  third  after  the  prized 
Indian  medicine  “flower  of  Benzoin”  (17,000  reis  per  pound)  and  a rare  type 
of  Chinese  apple,  called  magis  (4400  reis  per  pound). 
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Opium,  priced  at  3120  reis  per  pound,  was  the  fourth  most  expensive  item 
listed,  while  the  curiously  named  “beans  of  Saint  Ignatius”  also  brought  a pre- 
mium price  of  2400  reis  per  pound.  Beans  of  Saint  Ignatius  were  an  exotic, 
early  prepared  medicine:  a pill  or  bolus,  most  varieties  of  which  were  manu- 
factured in  Macau  and  Goa  by  Jesuit  missionary  apothecaries  for  consump- 
tion in  Europe.  These  pills  often  contained  opium  as  an  active  ingredient, 
which  helps  to  account  for  their  price.  Cinnamon  and  pepper,  also  considered 
medicinal  substances  by  contemporaries,  were  priced  at  1000  reis  and  340  reis 
per  pound  respectively  at  the  time  of  the  inventory.  Tamarind  was  one  of  the 
two  cheapest  items,  listing  at  160  reis  per  pound.  Of  thirty-eight  plant  items 
in  the  inventory  that  originated  in  the  Estado  da  India , thirty  were  priced  at 
1000  reis  per  pound  or  below,  with  the  average  falling  between  300  and  700 
reis  per  pound  (Dias  “A  Botica”  699).  (To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  these 
sums,  Inquisition  functionaries,  called  familiares , when  performing  duties  for 
the  Holy  Office,  received  a 500- reis  per  diem  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  about  twice  the  daily  pay  of  a journeyman  laborer  in  contem- 
porary Portugal.15)  In  any  case,  most  of  these  substances  were  well  beyond 
the  budget  of  any  but  the  most  extraordinary  private  citizen  or  popular  healer 
(curandeiro  or  saludador). 

Of  course,  opium  trading  did  exist  outside  the  framework  of  religious  mis- 
sionary orders,  particularly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1759  and  the 
massive  growth  of  the  opium  trade  between  Gujarat  and  China  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Portuguese  army  surgeons  procured  opium  for 
their  medicinal  requirements;  naval  ships  carried  chests  of  medicines  stocked 
with  opium  and  other  Indian  medicines  for  each  voyage;  and  labor  overseers 
or  slave  drivers  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  spheres  bought  opium  in 
quantity  to  give  to  their  hard-suffering  workers.  In  the  Estado  da  India , it  is 
probable  that  a government  military  facility  like  an  army  base  or  naval  ves- 
sel, as  well  as  private  plantations  or  labor  contractors,  turned  to  sources  other 
than  the  religious  orders’  institutional  pharmacies  for  bulk  opium  purchases. 
Wholesale  merchants  or  port  markets  in  Gujarat  could  easily  have  supplied 
large  consignments  of  opium  at  an  attractive  price,  but  this  commerce  is  largely 
undocumented.  Fiscal  documents  in  Portuguese  India  reveal,  however,  that  the 
colonial  government  typically  expended  large  sums  annually  to  outfit  state  ves- 
sels with  appropriate  medicines  against  tropical  disease.  A chart  of  state  rev- 
enues and  expenditures  for  1762,  for  example,  records  that  the  apothecary  of 
the  Hospital  Militar  in  Goa  distributed  drugs  that  year  worth  5287  xerafins  to 
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the  medicine  chests  of  various  military  ships  and  vessels  of  the  Portuguese  fleet 
bound  for  other  destinations  in  the  maritime  empire.16  Most  of  these  medi- 
cines, of  course,  originated  in  India  and  were  of  indigenous  provenance. 

Export  of  Medicinal  Commodities  from  India  to  Other  Imperial  Destinations, 
and  Opium  Use  in  Continental  Portuguese  Medical  Practice 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  some  Indian  medicinal 
stocks  for  Portuguese  colonial  apothecaries  and  pharmacies  were  gathered  at 
Diu  or  Damao  and  shipped  on  to  Goa,  where  the  main  stores  of  drogas  were 
collected  (Burnell  113-114).  Often,  consignments  of  drugs  were  supplied 
directly  by  Hindu  merchants — wholesalers  of  medicinal  plants — who  pro- 
cured bulk  quantities  of  drugs  for  Portuguese  medical  facilities  in  the  Indian 
colonies.  For  example,  during  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  fraternal  religious 
order  in  Goa  in  1760,  part  of  the  value  of  their  confiscated  goods  was  awarded 
to  Hindu  merchant  Suba  Camotim  Mamay;  part  of  this  payment  covered 
consignments  of  medicinal  plants  destined  for  the  Jesuits'  pharmacy,  hospi- 
tal, and  infirmaries.17  Further  evidence  of  Hindu  merchants  providing  regular 
deliveries  of  indigenous  medicinal  substances  to  Portuguese-run  medical  insti- 
tutions can  be  found  in  the  financial  records  of  the  Convento  do  Nossa  Senhora 
de  Graga.  In  1798  and  1799,  two  Hindu  pharmacists,  RamaXandra  Camotim 
and  Segunam  Camotim,  received  very  large  cash  sums  for  medicines  and  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Graga  convent  hospital.18 

From  Goa,  Indian  medicinal  substances  were  transshipped  and  widely  dis- 
tributed; coasting  vessels  carried  consignments  of  the  popular  medicines  to 
Portuguese-held  ports  along  the  Malabar  Coast,  as  well  as  to  Sri  Lanka  and 
destinations  in  eastern  India.  The  Europe-bound  ships  of  the  annual  Portu- 
guese India  fleet,  the  Carreira  da  India , carried  cargos  of  opium  and  other 
Indian  drugs  to  Mozambique,  Brazil,  and  Lisbon.  Meanwhile,  Indian  medi- 
cines travelled  eastward  in  Portuguese-licensed  vessels  to  Imperial  colonies  at 
Timor  and  Macau,  among  others. 

For  example,  in  1682,  after  the  Portuguese  Conselho  Ultramarino  decided 
to  found  a hospital  in  Mozambique,  in  part  as  an  aid  station  for  the  crews  and 
passengers  of  the  Carreira  da  India  ships,  a very  large  consignment  of  medicines 
originating  from  Europe,  Brazil,  and  India  was  forwarded  from  Goa  to  stock 
the  facility’s  pharmacy.  Imperial  medical  authorities  included  a range  of  rem- 
edies containing  opiates  in  this  initial  shipment.19  Colonial  medical  authori- 
ties made  sure  that  the  new  Mozambique  hospital  would  have  a small  stock  of 
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the  popular  pedras  cordeais  in  the  pharmacy.  Besides  opiated  painkillers,  other 
Indian  medicines  shipped  in  this  consignment  include  rhubarb  leaves  and  pills; 
medical  pastes  and  unguents  prepared  with  tamarind  or  aloe;  althea  ointment; 
asafetida  root;  and  the  curiously  named  “Hindu  Pearls”  ( Pirullas  Hindoos ),  a 
prepared  medicine  apparently  manufactured  with  ingredients  of  Indian  origin, 
if  not  indeed  copied  from  a traditional  Malabar  Coast  bolus.20 

Over  a century  and  a half  later,  in  1838,  various  Indian  medicines,  includ- 
ing opiates  and  healing  balms,  pastes  and  lotions,  were  being  shipped  to  East 
Timor  as  part  of  a consignment  of  drugs  requested  for  the  government-admin- 
istered Military  and  Public  Hospital  in  Dili.  Several  of  the  medical  prepara- 
tions sent  to  Timor  from  Goa  had  equivalents  in  traditional  Indian  ayurvedic 
methods:  an  unguent  made  from  the  althea,  pain  balms  including  camphor 
and  the  roots  and  leaves  of  asafetida  are  examples  of  these.21  Hospitals,  phar- 
macies, and  infirmaries  situated  throughout  the  Estado  da  India , as  well  as 
medical  facilities  located  in  the  Atlantic  colonies,  were  ordering  and  consum- 
ing a steady  supply  of  traditional  Indian  medicinal  substances  from  at  least 
the  1630s  into  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Portuguese  reliance  on  medicinal 
opium,  in  fact,  lasted  well  into  the  modern  era;  the  narcotic  was  still  available 
in  raw  form  and  in  over-the-counter  patent  remedies  in  colonial  pharmacies 
into  the  1960s  (Gracias  103-106). 

Indian  medicinal  exports  to  Europe  during  the  early  phase  of  the  empire 
seem  to  have  been  limited  by  relatively  low  demand,  but  this  picked  up  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Most  continental  Portuguese  curative  preparations,  both 
in  popular  healing  lore  and  in  academic  pharmacological  publications  and 
practice,  came  from  sources  that  were  available  in  Europe  (Araujo  20-21). 
Knowledge  about  South  Asian  curatives  was  not  widespread  at  the  popular 
or  professional  level  in  Portugal  until  after  the  publication  in  1711  of  Dom 
Caetano  de  Santo  Antonio’s  Pharmacopea  Lusitana  Reformada\  such  knowl- 
edge spread  only  gradually  thereafter.  In  Portugal,  folk  healers  and  licensed 
physicians  alike  preferred  to  use  locally  grown  plants  or  medicines  from  the 
European  medical  tradition  almost  exclusively,  the  effects  with  which  they 
were  most  familiar.  Despite  the  exotic  allure  and  rumored  efficacy  of  Asian 
drugs  among  elites,  Portuguese  physicians  in  the  home  country  seem  to  have 
resorted  to  them  only  rarely,  while  popular  curandeiros  [folk  healers]  used 
them  practically  not  at  all  (Araujo  20-21). 

There  were,  of  course,  exceptions:  opium,  rhubarb,  benzoin,  pedras  cordi- 
ais  from  Goa  and  Macau,  and  the  like  enjoyed  a certain  popularity  but,  salable 
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as  these  substances  were,  they  constituted  only  a minor  piece  of  the  total  phar- 
maceutical market’s  volume.  Opium  held  a place  in  the  Portuguese  domestic 
market  but,  until  the  late  eighteenth  century,  that  place  as  a painkiller  or  rec- 
reational substance  was  small.  Opium  use,  in  the  form  of  an  alcoholic  tincture 
of  laudanum,  increased  during  the  peninsular  campaigns  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  but  this  was  due  largely  to  the  drug’s  popularity  among  the  regimental 
surgeons  of  Wellington’s  polyglot  Anglo-Portuguese  army. 


* 


Because  of  continuing  problems  with  the  health  of  soldiers  and  colonial 
officials  in  the  tropics  deep  into  the  nineteenth  century,  imperial  authorities 
in  Lisbon  maintained  their  interest  in  discovering  new  indigenous  remedies 
from  India  that  could  be  of  use  in  crown  endeavors.  In  a royal  directive  dated 
2 April  1798,  the  Cirurgiao-Mor  [chief  surgeon]  and  other  medicos  of  the  Hos- 
pital Militar  de  Goa  were  given  an  opportunity  to  display  their  knowledge  of 
indigenous  medicine  from  Portuguese  India.  Queen  Maria  I,  and  the  Conselho 
Ultramarino , seeking  medicines  to  treat  tropical  diseases  throughout  the  Por- 
tuguese maritime  colonial  network,  commissioned  the  Hospital  Militar’s  staff 
physicians  and  surgeons  to  write  a description  of  all  the  useful  medicinal  plants 
found  along  the  Malabar  Coast  and  in  the  remaining  Portuguese  enclaves. 

The  following  year,  Cirurgiao-Mor  Dr.  Jose  Abriz  and  his  colleagues  pro- 
duced a report,  extending  to  nearly  forty  manuscript  pages,  in  which  they 
provided  thorough  descriptions  of  eleven  important  roots  and  plants  then  in 
use  in  the  medical  facilities  of  Goa,  Damao,  and  Diu,  as  well  as  the  east  Afri- 
can colonial  holdings.22  Following  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  text, 
these  plants  are:  Raiz  de  Cobra  [Snake  Root] ; Calumba\  Butua  (also  known  as 
Pereira  Brava) ; Joao  Lopes  Pinheiro\  Pedra  Quadrada\  Casca  de  Raiz  de  Inhaca\ 
Bangue,  Cuia  Cuia\  Batatinha\  Contos  do  Espinhosr,  and  Inhofancos  (or  Inhofan- 
cur).  The  medical  professionals  in  Goa  included  their  report  with  the  official 
correspondence  of  the  Estado  da  India  (the  Livros  dos  Monroes  do  Reino),  sent 
to  Lisbon  aboard  the  annual  government-sponsored  vessel;  their  cover  letter  is 
dated  29  April  1799. 23 

The  1799  Abriz  report  constitutes  a follow-up  to  the  document  submit- 
ted in  1794  by  the  then -Eisico-mor  [chief  physician]  of  the  Estado  da  India , 
Ignacio  Caetano  Afonso,  entitled  Discripgoens  e Virtudes  das  Raizes  Medicinaes 
[Descriptions  and  Virtues  of  Medicinal  Roots] . Afonso,  a native  Goan  Christian 
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whose  medical  training  consisted  of  a mixture  of  European  and  indigenous 
healing  techniques,  had  detailed  five  medicinal  roots  found  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  basin  that  he  thought  would  be  of  use  to  Portuguese  colonial  installa- 
tions in  the  tropics.24  (Most  of  these  roots  were  in  fact  of  African  origin  but 
by  the  eighteenth  century  could  be  found  growing  in  western  India.)  Afon- 
sos report  had  clearly  sparked  some  interest  among  colonial  officials  in  Lis- 
bon. However,  it  is  likely  that  the  prudent  members  of  the  Conselho  Ultramar 
wanted  the  benefit  of  a second  opinion  from  a source  trained  wholly  in  scien- 
tific Western  medicine;  by  1799,  a European-born,  University-of-Coimbra- 
trained  chief  surgeon  had  been  installed  in  Goa  at  the  Hospital  Militar. 

The  cirurgiao-mor  Abriz  and  his  colleagues,  however,  were  apparently  con- 
vinced of  their  Indian-born  predecessor’s  competence;  all  of  the  medicines 
included  in  the  1794  Afonso  report  found  an  enthusiastic  endorsement  in 
the  later  report  issued  by  the  European-led  medical  commission.  (Of  course, 
the  case  could  also  be  that  Abriz,  like  many  Portuguese  colonial  administra- 
tors of  this  period,  was  simply  indolent,  and  copied  Afonso’s  work  because  he 
couldn’t  be  bothered  to  do  his  own  research.)  The  plants  and  roots  chosen  for 
inclusion  in  the  1799  report  are  also  notable  in  that,  although  they  had  long 
been  in  use  as  ingredients  for  remedies  along  the  western  coast  of  India,  most 
of  them  came  originally  from  east  Africa  (at  least,  according  to  contemporary 
Portuguese  understanding  of  their  botanical  provenance).  The  Abriz  report  of 
1799  thus  consciously  disseminated  information  about  remedies  of  the  greater 
Indian  Ocean  basin,  rather  than  just  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Here  are  trun- 
cated entries  for  each  healing  plant  as  related  by  the  1799  Abriz  report: 

Raiz  de  Cobra  [Snake  Root] : 

[...]  a plant  that  grows  in  the  manner  of  a vine;  it  grows  in  mountains,  and  is 
found  in  abundance  in  Goa  [...].  It  comes  from  Africa,  where  they  make  general 
use  of  it.  [...]  The  blacks  use  it  for  animal  and  insect  bites  [...]  there  it  is  called 
“ Gangaf  [...],  Its  pharmaceutical  virtues  help  respiration,  and  by  constant 
observation  is  an  admirable  and  a most  efficacious  remedy,  specifically  against  the 
venom  of  cobras,  all  qualities  of  insects  & venomous  animals,  being  administered 
internally  in  the  dose  of  one  oitava  [eighth  pint?]  more  or  less,  dissolved  in  water 
from  a spring,  and  on  the  exterior,  applied  to  [the  area]  around  the  bitten  part 
in  the  form  of  a liniment,  introducing  more  into  the  wound,  by  means  of  an 
incision,  the  work  done  of  course  in  this  case  to  purge  the  virulent  serum  from 
that  wound  [...]. 25 
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Calumba: 

A root  [...]  that  usually  clings  to  the  trunks  of  trees  [...]  is  similar  to  the  root  of 
Manioc  of  [South]  America.  There  are  two  species  of  it  [...]  yellow  and  white,  of 
which  the  white  is  better.  Its  virtue  is  as  a fever  reducer,  stomach  calming  agent, 
carminative,  and  anti-hysteria  medication  [...]  taken  in  liniment  or  infusion.  One 
is  applied  in  powder  in  a dose  of  10  to  20  grains.  It  is  administered  for  intermittent 
fevers,  indigestion,  those  afflicted  with  hysteria,  colic  and  flatulents.  It  is  found  in 
the  river  Senna,  and  in  some  parts  of  Macua;  we  are  told  it  is  in  Damao  where  cer- 
tain priests  [the  discredited  Jesuits;  italics  added]  took  it,  and  made  plantations.26 

Butua  (also  known  as  Parreira  Brava)\ 

There  are  three  species  of  it,  one  of  which  is  called  Butua , the  other  two  Parreiras. 
The  Butua  is  a vine  [...]  with  broad  rounded  leaves  and  fruits  like  bunches  of 
grapes.  It  is  found  in  diverse  places  in  this  country  [Goa],  one  of  which  is  certain 
to  have  come  from  Africa.  Its  virtue  is  as  a solvent  or  anti-coagulant,  aperitif  and 
diuretic,  administered  internally  in  contusions,  puncture  wounds,  lymphatic 
tumors,  and  externally  as  a topical  in  liniment  form  or  fomentation.  Parreira 
Brava  exists  in  two  qualities,  one  white  and  one  red  [...]  and  is  distinguished  by 
its  yam  [root-potato].  Its  virtue  is  as  an  expectorant,  solvent,  and  in  incidents  of 
wounds  or  injuries.  Administered  to  inflammations,  cataracts,  rabies,  physical 
problems  from  excess  drinking  and  asthma  attacks.  Given  internally,  it  is  cooked 
and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey  [. . .]  externally  it  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as 
Butua\  the  dose  of  one  or  the  other  is  of  one  oitava  [eighth  pint]  up  to  two  oitavas , 
more  or  less  [...]. 27 

Joao  Lopes  Pinheiro : 

This  root  comes  from  Africa,  and  in  Goa  there  is  an  abundance  of  it.  It  is  from  a 
tree,  very  tall,  and  full  of  thorns;  its  leaves  are  thin  and  small;  it  produces  seed  [. . .] 
which  in  the  idiom  of  this  country  [Konkani]  is  commonly  called  tefolans  [...].  Its 
virtue  is  as  an  anti-fever  medicine,  carminative,  as  applied  in  dentistry,  dissolver  of 
cold  tumors,  much  valued  for  neurotic  pains  and  ailments,  and  against  the  venom 
of  cobras.  Its  dose  is  the  same  as  Calumba , and  its  counter-indicatives.28 

Pedra  Quadrada  [Quartered  Stone]: 

[...]  black  or  brown  and  iron-like,  it  is  very  resilient  and  hard.  You  find  these 
stones  in  Mozambique  and  in  Minas  Gerais  of  Brazil,  [...]  as  materia  medica,  it 
is  used  to  check  or  curb  an  illness,  as  an  astringent  of  [skin]  obstructions,  against 
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glimpses  or  glances  [evil  eye?],  immoderate  fluxes  of  blood;  and  general  [bodily] 
reduction  [wasting  illness?]  [...]  in  the  form  of  pills  in  the  dose  of  one  scruple  up 
to  half  an  oitava. 

Casca  de  Raiz  de  Inhaca  [Husk  or  bark  of  the  Inhaca  root]: 

This  bark  or  husk  is  from  the  tree  or  bush  that  is  unknown  in  Goa,  but  some  doc- 
tors affirm  that  it  exists  in  Mozambique  and  all  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  virtue  is  as 
a soporific,  administered  for  colds  and  fevers  that  come  from  fatigue;  or  “venereal 
excesses,”  which  in  Mozambique  are  commonly  called  Inhacas.  Its  dose  is  half  an 
oitava  up  to  one  oitava.  Its  side  effects  are  the  same  that  all  soporifics  have — heat 
flashes  and  hot  fevers.29 

Bangue  [Hashish] : 

It  is  a shrub  similar  to  hemp  of  Europe  and  is  the  height,  more  or  less,  of  a man. 
It  is  [...]  found  in  Goa  in  diverse  places  as  well  as  in  Africa  [...]  and  other  parts. 
The  vegetation  is  narcotic,  very  acrid  and  pungent,  and  sulfuric;  it  has  deleterious 
or  venomous  qualities,  from  the  leaves,  of  which  the  Moors  and  Blacks  make  the 
same  use,  as  tobacco  to  smoke  [...]  and  which  they  introduce  into  sweets  and 
spirituous  drinks.  It  is  not  known  in  what  dose,  but  it  causes  the  action  of  the 
spirit  to  be  enlivened  and  sharpened,  like  wine.  Some  practitioners  advise  that  one 
should  put  it  as  a lotion  in  the  hair  of  women  who  are  old  or  nervous,  to  guard 
against  hysterical  accidents  and  apoplectic  fits.30 

Cuia  Cuia : 

It  is  a root,  solid  and  [...]  tannic.  Applied  for  bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  with 
bloody  discharge,  dissolved  in  a small  portion  of  water,  or  cooked;  the  plant  once 
cooled  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  and  better  than  manioc.31 

Batatinha : 

[...]  commonly  called  minonga,  [it]  grows  in  abundance  in  the  Rivers  of  Senna, 
Quelimane  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  places  where  it  is  sandy  and  humid  [. . .]  its 
leaves  when  they  are  green  give  a milk  [...]  which  the  Blacks  drink  to  “invigorate 
their  potency”  [...].  Its  virtue  is  as  an  anti-fever  [medicine]  [. . .]  and  we  confirm  that 
it  has  the  same  qualities,  and  is  administered  in  almost  all  cases  in  which  one  gives 
quina  [quinine,  or  Jesuit  s Bark] , and  in  the  same  dose  given  internally,  the  interior 
being  “irrigated”  with  vinegar,  and  applied  topically  in  the  form  of  a liniment  against 
tumors,  to  resolve  inflammations,  punctures,  sore  throat,  and  especially  in  the  hot 
season,  when  it  is  customary  to  carry  the  plant  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  amulet.32 
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Contos  do  Espinhos-. 

The  fruit  of  a tree  [...]  found  in  many  parts  of  the  River  Senna  [...].  It  is  worn 
around  the  neck  on  a cord  to  ward  off  the  “false  heats”  [seasonal  monsoon  fevers?]  .33 

Inhofancos  (or  Inhofancur): 

It  is  a species  of  cone  that  comes  from  a shrub  [. . .]  found  in  the  lands  of  Manicca, 
and  its  virtues  are  as  a perspiratory,  diuretic,  antifebrin,  and  antispasmodic;  it  is 
applied  for  rabies  [bites  from  animals],  intermittent  fevers,  and  hypochondria. 
It  has  an  agreeable  taste;  it  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a tea,  and  many  boil  it  mixed 
with  tea  of  China,  in  a quantity  comparable  with  ordinary  tea.  It  is  not  known  to 
produce  bad  effects;  its  singular  qualities  are  well  known  [...].  The  leaves  keep  a 
long  time.  Some  use  its  water  for  an  ordinary  drink.34 

* 


Colonial  administrators  in  Portugal  maintained  their  interest  in  poten- 
tially useful  and  commercially  exploitable  South  Asian  indigenous  remedies 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  As  late  as  1830,  the  new  governing  charter  of 
the  Hospital  Militar  de  Goa  stipulated  that  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  employed  there  to  seek  out  new  medical  preparations 
from  indigenous  sources,  investigate  their  qualities,  and  report  any  promis- 
ing findings  to  government  authorities  in  the  metropole.  The  medical  staff 
in  Portuguese  India  was  charged  with  remitting  detailed  information  about 
“new  attempts  and  discoveries  for  any  remedy  or  curative  whatsoever,”  and 
instructed  to  report  specifically  on  “the  preparation,  dose,  application,  and  in 
which  cases  and  circumstances  [the  medicine]  is  found  useful.”35 

The  Faculty  of  the  Hospital  will  experiment  with  all  new  medicaments  and  curatives 
in  those  cases  where  they  appear  to  give  good  indications,  after  having  consulted 
about  this  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  Faculty  [. . .]  and  write  daily  reports  concerning  these 
illnesses,  in  which  they  designate  with  the  most  exacting  truth,  and  love  of  science, 
all  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patient  was  found,  to  whom  this  or  that  remedy 
was  applied,  and  the  effects  this  produced  [...].  These  diaries  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Chief  Physician  and  Chief  Surgeon  respectively  [...]  for  the  ends  declared.36 

The  hospital  regulations  further  stipulated  that  the  chief  physician  and 
surgeon  were  to  report  to  Lisbon  about  the  commercial  prospects  for  any  new 
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indigenous  drugs  they  discovered,  as  well  as  on  the  “advantages  that  may  be 
hoped  [from  the  drug]  for  the  alleviation  of  humanity.”37 

* 

Portuguese  colonial  expansion  in  Asia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  had  a profoundly  important  scientific  dimension,  the  impact  of  which 
far  outlasted  the  economic  ascendancy  of  the  eastern  empire.  Portuguese  explo- 
ration added  extensively  to  the  European  understanding  of  global  navigation 
and  geography,  but  their  contribution  to  the  field  of  pharmacological  botany 
was  no  less  significant.  In  the  Asian  colonies,  Portuguese  healers  encountered  a 
radically  different  sphere  of  natural  knowledge,  one  that  they  would  continue 
to  explore,  exploit,  expropriate,  and  export  for  more  than  three  centuries.  In  an 
unmatched  feat  of  scientific  dissemination,  Portuguese  colonial  officials  spread 
Indian  drugs  and  information  about  South  Asian  healing  methods  to  European 
territories  on  four  continents.  Indian  medicine  played  a significant  role  in  the 
state-sponsored  health  care  institutions  of  the  Portuguese  colonies.  Portuguese 
colonial  agents  undertook  this  activity  consciously  for  scientific  and  commercial 
ends,  as  well  as  for  practical  ends,  to  facilitate  and  further  Portuguese  impe- 
rial ambitions.  Indian  ayurvedic  medicinal  preparations  and  healing  techniques 
thus  became  widely  known  in  Portuguese-controlled  enclaves  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  far  from  their  indigenous  roots,  and  were  deeply  inculcated 
into  the  lexicon  of  tropical  medicine  in  the  Lusophone  colonies. 
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Resistencia  e assimilagao  colonial  na  prosa  goesa 
do  seculo  XIX 


Joana  Passos 


Este  artigo  descreve  de  uma  forma  sucinta  as  revistas  literarias  em  lingua 
portuguesa  que  apareceram  em  Goa  pela  segunda  metade  do  seculo  xix, 
atribuindo-lhes  o merito  de  tentar  formar  um  publico  com  habitos  de 
leitura  laica  e com  curiosidade  por  uma  literatura  popular  e amena.  Estes 
jornais  literarios,  como  eram  entao  designados,  tendiam  a ser  projectos 
efemeros  com  uma  orienta$ao  lusofila  e conservadora.  Neste  mesmo 
periodo  aparece  tambem  o primeiro  romance  goes  em  lingua  portuguesa: 
Os  brdmanes  (1866),  escrito  por  Francisco  Luis  Gomes.  E um  romance 
que  inscreve  uma  forte  e clara  critica  ao  colonialismo  e as  ideias  racistas 
que  o suportam.  Por  fim,  neste  universo  local,  onde  apesar  do  liberalismo 
de  algumas  revistas  e da  subtileza  de  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  o conformismo 
pesa  muito  mais  do  que  a nota  discordante,  o texto  de  Francisco  Joao  da 
Costa,  Jacob  e Dulce  (1896,  1907,  1974)  sobressai  pela  sua  frontalidade, 
pela  sua  desconcertante  ironia,  e pela  defesa  de  uma  “desassimila^ao,” 
isto  e,  da  necessidade  de  inverter  a tendencia  para  imitar  Portugal. 

A discussao  destas  varias  obras  permite  desenhar  um  percurso  de 
resistencia  na  afirma^ao  da  literatura  indo-portuguesa,  para  alem  da  mais 
comum  promo^ao  de  discursos  coloniais. 


As  raizes  de  uma  literatura  indo-portuguesa  incluem  varios  autores  dos  secu- 
los  xvi,  xvii  e xvii  cujos  textos  sao  adequadamente  descritos  como  literatura 
religiosa  ou  como  cronicas  historicas  relativas  a organizagao  da  rede  colonial 
portuguesa.  A titulo  de  exemplo,  recordemos  que  no  seu  estudo  A literatura 
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indo-portuguesa  (1971),  Vimala  Devi  e Manuel  de  Seabra  referem  uma  lista  de 
autores  do  seculo  xvi  que  apresentam  como  os  primeiros  autores  indo-portu- 
gueses  (101-129).  Alguns  dos  nomes  referidos  sao  Antonio  Galvao  (?- 1 557), 
Baltasar  da  Costa  (1538-1580),  Belchior  de  Figueiredo  (1529-1607)  ou  Jorge 
de  Lemos  (?- 1 593) . Concordo  que  estes  autores  podem  definir  um  ponto  de 
partida,  como  percursores  de  uma  literatura  indo-portuguesa,  mas  gostaria  da 
chamar  a aten^ao  para  dois  pontos  a ter  em  conta:  em  primeiro  lugar,  tanto 
Antonio  Galvao  como  Baltasar  da  Costa  seriam  mais  adequadamente  estuda- 
dos  como  autores  de  cronicas  de  viagens,  na  medida  em  que  nao  escrevem  fun- 
damentalmente  sobre  Goa  mas  antes  sobre  diversas  partes  do  imperio.  Ambos 
os  autores  compilavam  informa^oes  variadas  em  fun^ao  das  quais  se  tecia  a 
articula^ao  administrativa  e a tomada  de  decisoes  por  parte  das  autoridades 
portuguesas,  quer  a realeza  quer  as  hierarquias  religiosas.  Belchior  de  Figuei- 
redo escreve  sobre  as  actividades  da  companhia  de  Jesus  na  China  e no  Japao. 
Antonio  Galvao  e o autor  do  livro  com  o longo  ti'tulo  Tratado  que  compos  o 
nobre  & notavel  capitao  Antonio  Galvao,  dos  diuersos  & desuayrados  caminhos, 
por  onde  nos  tempos  passados  a pimenta  & especearia  veyo  da  India  as  nossas 
partes,  & assi  de  todos  os  descobrimentos  antigos  e modernos,  que  sao  feitos  ate  a 
era  de  mil  & quinhentos  & cinquenta.  Com  os  nomes  particulares  das  pessoas  que 
os  fizeram:  & em  que  tempos  & as  suas  alturas,  obra  certo  muy  notdvel  e copiosa 
(Lisboa,  1563). 

Tomei  estes  dois  autores  como  exemplo  ilustrativo  do  padrao  de  escritas 
laicas  que  entao  se  publicavam.  Sao  textos  sobre  a vida  e cultura  indo-portu- 
guesa? Em  parte.  Sao  autores  goeses?  Devi  e Seabra  assim  o alegam  visto  que 
todos  os  autores  referidos  sao  naturais  de  Goa.  Mas  definimos  uma  literatura 
pelo  local  de  nascimento  de  um  autor?  Creio  que  uma  literatura  so  existe  em 
interac^ao  com  um  publico  leitor.  Quern  lia  estes  trabalhos?  As  autoridades 
portuguesas?  Sem  refutar  o lugar  destes  autores  como  precursores  de  uma  lite- 
ratura local,  dado  que  tambem  escreveram  sobre  Goa  e foram  os  primeiros  a 
representa-la,  a verdade  e que  sera  preciso  trabalhar  com  mais  rigor  a recupera- 
$ao  destes  textos  e autores.  Creio  que  na  verdade  fazem  parte  de  um  todo  mais 
amplo,  que  sao  as  ramifica^oes  de  uma  literatura  portuguesa  relativa  ao  impe- 
rio. Paralelamente,  do  ponto  de  vista  de  genero  literario,  nenhum  destes  textos 
se  enquadra  na  literatura  que  procuramos  (fiojao  e poesia),  embora  seja  de 
sublinhar  a extrema  elegancia  e erudi^ao  destes  autores.  Poucas  describes  da 
fauna  e flora  locais  terao  hoje  em  dia  esta  poesia,  e poucos  ensaios  historicos  se 
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comparam  as  cativantes  e vivas  narrativas  destes  cronistas.  E por  isso  evidente 
que  os  autores  acima  referidos  nao  terao  apenas  interesse  historico,  mas  a sua 
obra  nao  significa  a emergencia  de  uma  literatura  local:  sao  casos  mais  isolados, 
de  recolha  de  informa^oes  para  um  fim  concreto.  Nao  sao  estes  casos  o objecto 
deste  estudo.  Comecemos  por  concluir  entao  que  os  autores  dos  seculos  xvi, 
xvii  e xviii  podem  ser  considerados  percursores  ou  fundadores  de  uma  lite- 
ratura goesa,  mas  nao  representam  um  sistema  literario,  nem  na  sua  fase  mais 
inicial.  Para  afirmar  a existencia  de  um  tal  sistema  em  Goa  (incluindo  as  publi- 
ca^oes  em  Damao  e Diu),  torna-se  necessario  encontrar  uma  certa  pluralidade 
de  vozes  e alguma  regularidade  em  termos  de  publica^oes.  Frequentemente,  a 
articula^ao  destes  dois  factores  manifesta-se  por  um  movimento  literario  em 
torno  de  um  jornal,  revista  ou  suplemento  literario,  que  se  afirmam  junto  do 
publico,  tornando-se  encorajamento  e referenda  para  futuras  gera^oes.  Tendo 
em  conta  o necessario  aparecimento  destas  circunstancias  teremos  de  esperar 
tres  seculos,  ate  ao  seculo  xix,  para  encontrar  as  cond^oes  que  realmente  con- 
solidaram  uma  literatura  indo-portuguesa,  ainda  fragil  e insegura,  mas  com 
uma  presen^a  social  visivel  e coerente,  ligada  a moda  dos  almanaques  e jornais 
literarios.  Foram  estas  as  primeiras  publica^oes  a procurar  formar  um  publico 
com  gosto  pela  prosa,  pela  poesia  e ate  pelo  jornalismo. 

E porque  so  no  seculo  xix?  No  caso  de  Goa  varios  factores  nos  auxiliam 
a encontrar  uma  resposta.  Um  dos  mais  significantes  tera  sido  a falta  de  um 
sistema  educativo  laico,  independente  das  ordens  religiosas,  que  promovesse  o 
gosto  pelas  letras.  Primeiro  os  Jesui'tas,  e,  depois  da  expulsao  destes,  as  ordens 
dos  Franciscanos  e Dominicanos  foram  os  principais  responsaveis  pela  educa- 
£ao  da  popula^io  masculina  de  Goa  (por  sua  vez,  o convento  de  Santa  Monica 
e algumas  das  escolas  paroquiais  responsabilizavam-se  pela  educaq:ao  das  meni- 
nas,  mas  para  estas  nao  se  pretendia  mais  do  que  uma  educa^ao  basica  em 
termos  academicos).  Em  segundo  lugar,  tomemos  em  conta  o apertado  con- 
trolo  da  inquisi^ao  (que  embora  adormecida  so  foi  formalmente  extinta  em 
Goa  pela  rainha  D.  Maria  Pia,  em  1812)  e por  fim  os  reduzidos  indices  de 
alfabetiza^ao  em  lingua  portuguesa  na  India.  O ensino  tornou-se  mais  orga- 
nizado  e abrangente  no  seculo  xix,  e o publico  Goes  aderiu  bem  a circula^ao 
da  imprensa. 

A aceita^ao  e respeitabilidade  dos  primeiros  jornais  literarios  de  Goa  nego- 
ciou-se  pela  declarada  inten^o  de  divulgar  o que  se  passava  e lia  na  Europa. 
Outra  estrategia  que  serviu  a divulga^ao  de  alguma  fic9ao  e poesia  foi  associar- 
se  um  sector  literario  a publica9oes  de  respeitavel  caracter  cientffico  como  era 
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o caso  do  Boletim  do  Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama  cuja  primeira  seria  se  publica 
ja  no  final  do  seculo  xix,  de  1872  a 1875. 

Para  descobrir  as  referencias  dos  autores  publicados  e textos  impressos 
neste  pequeno  territorio  nos  seculos  xvi,  xvii  e xvm,  tomei  como  referencias 
os  trabalhos  de  Ismael  Gracias  (1880),  Brito  Aranha  (1882)  e P.  Pissulencar 
(1956).  O primeiro  produto  desta  abordagem  foi  o confronto  com  o poder 
da  igreja  subjacente  a breve  lista  de  textos  impressos  em  Goa  no  seculo  xvi: 
Cathecismo  da  doutrina  christa  ( 1 557) ; Compendio  espiritual  (1561);  Colloquios 
dos  simples  e drogas  medicinaes  compostos  pelo  doutor  Garcia  da  Orta  (1565); 
Primeiro  concilio  providencial  celebrado  em  Goa  (1565).  As  referencias  biblio- 
graficas  relativas  seculos  xvi  e xvm  nao  sao  muito  diferentes.  Salvo  raras  excep- 
<;6es,  como  os  ensaios  de  Garcia  da  Orta,  a grande  maioria  dos  textos  publica- 
dos e de  indole  religiosa. 

So  no  seculo  xix  surge  um  outro  tipo  de  imprensa,  que  permitiu  a alguns 
escritores  locais  ver  o seu  texto  escrito.  Fundamental  para  compreender  o desen- 
volvimento  da  imprensa  local  em  Goa  e o ensaio  de  Antonio  Maria  da  Cunha, 
director  de  O Heraldo,  um  dos  mais  importantes  jornais  de  Goa  (e  o primeiro 
a tornar-se  diario  em  1900).  No  seu  meticuloso  estudo  de  1923,  intitulado  A 
evolugao  do  jornalismo  na  India  portuguesa,  Antonio  Maria  da  Cunha  afirma 
que  antes  do  seculo  xix  nao  havia  imprensa  portuguesa  a circular  na  India,  o 
que  explica  a falta  de  um  publico  leitor  e a ausencia  de  um  espa90  de  experi- 
menta^ao  e aperfei^oamento  para  as  voca^oes  locais  que  poderiam  ter  surgido. 

Segundo  Antonio  Maria  da  Cunha,  a primeira  imprensa  que  se  estabeleceu 
em  Goa  sem  estar  dependente  de  um  dos  colegios  religiosos  foi  comprada 
em  Bombaim,  em  1821,  com  o objectivo  de  imprimir  panfletos  para  divul- 
gar as  leis  e regras  administrativas  que  regiam  esse  territorio.  Vinte  anos  mais 
tarde,  cerca  de  1840,  ja  circulavam  varios  jornais,  a maior  parte  deles  mensais, 
embora  existissem  alguns  semanarios  e algumas  publica^oes  periodicas  que 
saiam  quinzenalmente.  De  facto,  o numero  de  jornais  goeses  (mais  de  qua- 
renta,  com  as  publica^oes  de  Damao  e Diu,  segundo  o estudo  de  Antonio 
Maria  da  Cunha)  em  portugues,  ingles,  marata  e concanim  e surpreendente, 
sobretudo  se  tivermos  em  conta  que  poucas  pessoas  podiam  ler,  escrever  e 
comprar  jornais.  Como  acima  disse,  so  em  1900  apareceram  os  primeiros  peri- 
odicos  e nesse  mesmo  ano  abriu  a primeira  livraria,  a casa  Luso-francesa.  O 
sistema  de  distribui^ao  dos  jornais  era  feito  pelo  correio,  por  subscri^ao. 

A imprensa  de  meados  do  seculo  xix  era  sobretudo  polltica  e reflectia  os 
interesses  de  diversos  sectores  da  popula<;ao,  opondo  diferentes  castas  aristo- 
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craticas  ao  grupo  dos  luso-descendentes.  Estes  ultimos  acabavam  por  funcio- 
nar  eles  proprios  como  uma  casta  uma  vez  que  as  castas  tendem  a praticar 
endogamia,  o que  implica  pouca  ou  nenhuma  miscigena^ao  de  casta  para  casta 
(embora  fosse,  e seja,  bem  visto  uma  jovem  casar  acima  da  sua  cond^ao,  pas- 
sando  assim  a pertencer  a casta  do  marido).  Desde  a chegada  dos  portugueses 
que  os  luso-descendentes  se  associavam  aos  reinois  (“vindos  do  reino,”  nasci- 
dos  em  Portugal)  para  usufruirem  de  varios  privilegios,  conseguindo  carrei- 
ras  administrativas  ou  promotes  dentro  da  hierarquia  do  exercito  da  India. 
Acontece  que  bramanes  e chardos,  duas  poderosas  castas,  nao  aceitavam  bear 
afastados  de  determinadas  carreiras  e privilegios.  Algumas  familias  tinham-se 
convertido  ao  catolicismo  e investiram  no  estudo  da  lingua  portuguesa  e em 
habilitates  academicas  para  seguir  determinadas  carreiras  liberais  de  forma 
a conseguir  uma  posi^ao  confortavel  nesta  sociedade  colonial,  e alguns  goe- 
ses  tiveram  inclusivamente  brilhantes  carreiras  na  metropole  como  medicos, 
advogados,  deputados  e governadores  civis. 

No  pequeno  mundo  de  rivalidades  de  Goa  a imprensa  reflectia  animos 
exaltados  e ressentimentos  entre  os  diferentes  grupos  sociais.  Consequente- 
mente,  o comentario  politico  era  frequentemente  pessoal  e directo,  substi- 
tuindo  uma  solida  e criteriosa  analise.  Por  outro  lado,  uma  parte  das  noticias 
destes  jornais  (varias  “miscelanias”  da  imprensa  luso-indiana  podem  ser  con- 
sultadas  na  Biblioteca  Nacional  em  Lisboa)  revela  um  forte  investimento  na 
divulga^o  de  noticias  internacionais,  quer  de  Portugal  e da  Europa,  quer  de 
Bombaim  (claramente  o centro  de  toda  a vida  cultural  e politica  da  regiao 
do  Concao,  a costa  ocidental  do  sul  da  India).  Esta  componente  dos  jornais 
revela-nos  um  publico  curioso  e com  pretensoes  muito  cosmopolitas. 

Para  alem  da  imprensa  comum,  os  circulos  de  j ovens  autores  goeses  procu- 
raram  criar  um  espa90  literario  onde  pudessem  divulgar  as  suas  obras  e apurar 
o estilo:  surgiu  assim  uma  “epidemia”  de  jornais  literarios,  a maior  parte  deles 
frivolos  e efemeros,  mas  que  beam  na  historia  como  os  legitimos  representan- 
tes  de  uma  fase  inicial  da  literatura  indo-portuguesa. 

No  meu  trabalho  com  a literatura  escrita  por  autores  goeses  procuro 
encontrar  varias  linhas  tematicas  que  revelem  os  valores  e as  ideologias  que 
circulavam  na  sociedade  local  para,  a partir  da  analise  desta  heran^a  litera- 
ria,  reconstituir  os  discursos  de  aceita^ao  e promo^ao  do  regime  colonial;  a 
imagem  que  os  goeses  tinham  de  Portugal  e a forma  como  viam  a sua  rela^ao 
com  a India.  Por  outro  lado,  tambem  procuro  reconstituir  as  estrategias  de 
auto-abrma^ao  de  uma  cultura  local  como  forma  de  resistencia  a assimila- 
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£ao  lusofila,  sendo  que  esta  resistencia  ja  e quase  uma  forma  de  consciencia 
pos-colonial:  falta-lhe  apenas,  durante  o seculo  xix,  planear  um  futuro  sem 
um  regime  colonial,  canalizando  esta  visao  para  um  discurso  de  militancia 
politica.1  Sendo  assim,  pensamos  a abordagem  critica  ao  texto  escrito  tendo 
em  linha  de  conta  a influencia  da  historia,  da  politica  e do  colonial  encontro 
de  culturas  para  ler,  atraves  da  literatura  da  epoca,  as  ideologias  dominantes, 
o conjunto  de  valores  instituido  e as  vozes  dissonantes  que  procuravam  outras 
formas  de  identidade  colectiva/nacional. 

A no^ao  de  literatura  que  subjaz  a este  estudo  e flexivel,  e considera  que  o 
conto  popular,  as  juvenis  narrativas  de  aventuras,  o gotico  e ate  os  romanescos 
folhetins  tern  pontos  de  contacto  com  uma  literatura  mais  intelectualizada.  Na 
verdade,  os  referidos  subgeneros  constituem  um  arquivo  de  saberes  que  reve- 
lam  o gosto  popular  de  uma  epoca,  as  ideologias  que  entao  eram  dominantes, 
e os  habitos  de  leitura  que  assim  podemos  reconstituir. 

Na  segunda  metade  de  oitocentos,  a moda  dos  “feuilletons”2  estava  com- 
pletamente  instituida  em  Portugal  e por  toda  a Europa,  seguindo  a original 
iniciativa  dos  jornais  franceses  do  seculo  xviii.  Goa  nao  foi  exceptjao,  e a par  da 
poesia,  os  folhetins  foram  acolhidos  pelo  publico  com  muito  carinho.  Tanto  a 
imprensa  comum  como  os  jornais  literarios  aderiram  ao  genero.  Num  outro 
artigo3  analisei  com  mais  detalhe  os  folhetins  dos  dois  jornais  literarios  con- 
cluindo  que  serviam  a promo^ao  de  uma  ideologia  colonial  e lusofilia,  muitas 
vezes  inculcada  atraves  de  um  discurso  patriarcal  que  advoga  a necessidade  de 
controlar  a ordem  social. 

Vimala  Devi  e Manuel  de  Seabra  no  seu  estudo  A literatura  indo-portu- 
guesa  (142-43),  dizem,  a respeito  do  Gabinete  literdrio  das  Fontalnhas,  que  “fez 
escola”  (142),  e da  Ilustragao  goana  que  “foi  talvez  a revista  literaria  que  maior 
influencia  teve  na  vida  cultural  do  pais”  (143).  Estes  comentarios  vieram  con- 
firmar  aquilo  que  havia  observado  na  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Portugal,  pois 
ambas  as  publica^oes  representam  projectos  serios  e com  valor,  apesar  dos  seus 
limites  culturais  e inexperiencia.  O Gabinete  literdrio  das  Fontalnhas  (1846- 
1848)  era  um  “mensario,”  tal  como  a Ilustragao  goana  (1864-1866).  Enquanto 
que  o Gabinete  literdrio  das  Fontalnhas  se  dedicava  principalmente  a historia, 
a Ilustragao  goana  tinha  uma  voca^ao  mais  literaria,  publicando  sobretudo  fic- 
9ao,  ensaio  e poesia,  mas  tambem  incluia  artigos  sobre  inven^oes  e quimica,4 
lado  a lado  com  as  leves  e animadas  “cronicas  do  mez”  e algumas  biografias 
dos  mais  distintos  goeses. 

Nos  vinte  anos  que  separam  a publica^ao  do  Gabinete  literdrio  das  Fon- 
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tainhas  da  Ilustragao  goana,  de  1 848  a 1 864  nota-se  uma  mudan^a  na  escrita 
dos  autores  goeses.  Os  colaboradores  da  Ilustragao  goana  investem  numa  mais 
ni'tida  “territorializa^ao”  da  literatura  goesa  (Noa),  observando  a vida  local 
como  digna  fonte  de  inspira^ao.  A “territorializa^ao”  de  uma  literatura  e sinal 
de  uma  crescente  autonomia  estetica,  marca  reconhecida  e fundamental  na 
afirmagao  de  literaturas  emergen tes  (Bassnett  124),  sobretudo  no  caso  daque- 
las  que  se  formaram  a partir  de  um  contexto  colonial.  De  facto,  enquanto  os 
autores  de  uma  dada  literatura  local  nao  cortarem  com  a cultura  colonizadora 
como  modelo  de  excelencia  literaria,  libertando-se  da  dependencia  de  refe- 
rencias  esteticas  europeias  como  padrao  a imitar,  nao  se  verifica  a expressao 
de  uma  cultura  propria,  nem  se  pode  escrever  com  inova^ao  e criatividade. 
Por  outro  lado,  a metropole  colonial  dificilmente  reconhecia  merito  ao  autor 
local  que  tenta  imitar  um  autor  consolidado  no  seio  de  propria  cultura.  Alem 
de  uma  notavel  preocupa^ao  em  representar  a vida  quotidiana  de  Goa  na  sua 
fic^ao,  a Ilustragao  goana  manifesta  tambem  mais  interesse  pelas  literaturas 
europeias5  em  geral,  sendo  uma  revista  mais  cosmopolita. 

Apesar  desta  crescente  afirma^ao  de  uma  literatura  local  com  caracteris- 
ticas  proprias,  a evolu^ao  apontada  a estes  jornais  literarios  nao  significa  que 
questionem  necessariamente  o regime  colonial.  Ao  contrario  do  que  se  pode- 
ria  esperar,  na  realidade  trata-se  de  uma  literatura  conservadora,  que  contri- 
bui  para  a perpetua^ao  das  hierarquias  sociais  dominantes,  refor^ando  valores 
catolicos  e patriarcais.  Apesar  desse  caracter  conservador  do  ponto  de  vista 
ideologico,  em  termos  da  legado  cultural  e de  impacto  junto  do  publico  estas 
revistas  tern  imenso  valor.  Creio  que  so  faremos  justi^a  a coragem  que  foi 
necessaria  para  empreender  estes  projectos  se  atentarmos  na  natureza  dos  seus 
mais  directos  rivais:  os  populares  Almanachs  anuais  que  publicavam  informa- 
^oes  agricolas  e instru9oes  pecuarias. 

Ao  contrario  das  conservadoras  fic^ao  e poesia  publicadas  na  Ilustragao 
goana , a linha  editorial  da  revista  e bastante  comprometida  com  a valoriza^ao 
da  cultura  e identidade  goesas,  sendo  de  realgar  a sec^ao  dedicada  a biografia 
de  goeses  ilustres,  gesto  que  demarca  uma  identidade  goesa  em  rela^ao  aos 
feitos  dos  portugueses:  tambem  Goa  tern  os  seus  herois.  Mais  polemico  sera 
o facto  de  os  colaboradores  da  revista  terem  escolhido  celebrar  na  primeira 
biografia6  a figura  de  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva,  membro  liberal  da  Assembleia 
Portuguesa,  sendo  que  liberal  nesta  epoca  significa  concordar  com  reformas 
politicas  que  cedam  mais  poder  ao  cidadao,  e lhe  permitam  reagir  a abusos  de 
poder.  Outra  das  bandeiras  do  liberalismo  e a promo^ao  de  direitos  humanos, 
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protegendo  sectores  da  popula^ao  mais  expostos  a miseria  e ao  abuso.  Num 
contexto  colonial,  estas  linhas  de  ac9ao  politica  podem  ser  encaradas  como 
revolucionarias.  Por  outro  lado,  e voltando  ao  ponto  anterior,  Bernardo  Peres 
da  Silva  acabou  por  ser  o primeiro  goes  a ocupar  o cargo  de  governador-geral 
(1835),  se  bem  que  duas  semanas  apos  a tomada  de  posse  do  cargo,  o Exercito 
da  India,  agindo  em  fun^ao  da  defesa  dos  interesses  de  um  dado  grupo  social 
(os  descendentes),  deportou  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva,  que  se  exilou  em  Bom- 
baim  por  algum  tempo.  Nas  paginas  da  Ilustragao  goana , Bernardo  Peres  da 
Silva  e aclamado  como  modelo  e heroi,  vergonhosamente  injusti^ado.  Tendo 
em  conta  estes  acontecimentos  historicos  e as  rivalidades  sociais  dentro  da 
sociedade  goesa,  e realmente  um  gesto  muito  provocatorio  por  parte  dos  cola- 
boradores  da  Ilustragao  goana  celebrar  Bernardo  Peres  da  Silva  no  numero 
inaugural.  Outro  detalhe  interessante,  e que  revela  a continuidade  de  uma 
linha  editorial  claramente  liberal  e que  um  dos  escritores  a ser  abordado  neste 
artigo,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  (tambem  ele  deputado  liberal  na  assembleia 
portuguesa)  e a individualidade  homenageada  no  ultimo  numero  da  Ilustragao 
goana , em  1866. 

Francisco  Luis  Gomes  (1829-1869)  teria  precisamente  vinte  anos  no 
momento  em  que  se  publicaram  os  ultimos  numeros  do  Gabinete  literario  das 
Fontalnhad  e morreria  tres  anos  depois  do  ultimo  numero  da  Ilustragao  goana. 
Uma  quarta  voz  neste  coro  que  marca  a consolida^ao  de  uma  literatura  indo- 
portuguesa  no  seculo  xix  e o jornal  O Ultramar,  publicado  entre  1859  e 1936, 
um  dos  mais  acutilantes  intervenientes  na  vida  politica  de  Goa.  Francisco  Luis 
Gomes  publicou  varios  artigos  nas  paginas  deste  jornal  as  quais  revelam  o 
polido  politico,  o sagaz  economista  e o elegante  escritor. 

Francisco  Luis  Gomes  escreveu  ainda  em  outros  jornais  de  Goa  como  por 
exemplo  o Defensor  da  Verdade  e o Boletim  Oficial.  Foi,  durante  varios  anos, 
membro  da  Assembleia  Portuguesa,  sendo  o deputado  que  representava  o dis- 
trito  de  Margao,  e mais  tarde  o de  Bardez.  Foi  eleito  pela  primeira  vez  em 
1860,  pelo  partido  dos  Regeneradores,  um  partido  liberal.  Uma  selec^ao  dos 
seus  trabalhos  foi  traduzida  para  ingles  e publicada  pela  Uniao  Goesa,  asso- 
cia^ao  com  intuitos  independentistas,  em  1928.  Na  altura,  a universidade  de 
Bombaim  instituiu  uma  bolsa  de  estudos  em  seu  nome  e nesse  mesmo  ano,  a 
proposito  da  celebra^ao  do  centenario  do  seu  nascimento,  o prof.  Armando 
Menezes  foi  escolhido  pela  comissao  organizadora  para  traduzir  para  ingles 
a antologia  acima  referida,  que  inclui,  na  Integra,  o romance  Os  brahamanes 
(1866),8  texto  que  iremos  aqui  analisar. 
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Na  sua  versao  portuguesa,  Os  brahamanes  foi  publicado  juntamente  com 
uma  carta  na  qual  o autor  declara: 

O livro  que  ofere^o  a v.  ex.a  e uma  collec^ao  de  artigos  escriptos  a lapis  e em  tudo 
semelhantes  a esses  que  eu  enviava,  da  comarca  dos  deputados  para  a typografia  da 
Gazeta,  e que  v.  ex.  a.  tinha  o incomodo  de  illuminar.  O romance,  digo-o  aqui  em 
segredo,  e apenas  a forma,  o disfarce  com  que  pretendo  introduzil-o  nas  estantes, 
o obter-lhe  pousada  mais  longa  do  que  e costume  conceder  aos  jornaes,  que  aos 
primeiros  raios  de  sol  se  derramam  por  toda  a parte,  mas  que  em  nenhuma  ficam 
de  assento  mais  de  vinte  e quatro  horas. . . . 

(“vi,”carta  do  autor  publicada  juntamente  com  a ed^ao  original  em  lingua  portu- 
guesa, 1866).  (Gomes) 

Nestas  linhas,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  assume  um  intento  de  interven^ao 
ideologica  e politica  na  escrita  do  romance  Os  brahmanes , o que  nos  interessa 
para  fundamentar  a nossa  leitura  e refo^ar  as  respectivas  conclusoes.  Neste 
caso,  a fic9ao  e,  portanto,  um  projecto  em  continuidade  com  o seu  trabalho  e 
as  suas  convic9oes  como  deputado.  Por  isso,  nao  surpreende  que  Os  brahamanes 
seja  o unico  caso  de  fic9ao  no  conjunto  das  obras  escritas  por  Francisco  Luis 
Gomes.  Escrever  um  romance  trata-se  mais  de  uma  questao  de  estrategia  do 
que  do  expressar  de  uma  tendencia  criativa. 

Os  brahamanes  e tambem,  praticamente,  o unico  romance  goes  do  seculo 
xix  (estou  a considerar  apenas  o universo  da  lingua  portuguesa  neste  estudo) 
juntamente  com  Jacob  e Dulce  (1896)  de  Francisco  Joao  Costa,  que  em  termos 
de  forma  nao  chega  a ser  um  romance.  O terceiro  candidato  a este  estatuto  e 
a narrativa  Os  maratasdt  Leopoldo  Dias  (1894)  que  nao  esta  no  mesmo  nivel 
de  escrita,  sendo  um  texto  obscuro,  bem  menos  conseguido. 

Apesar  de  nao  ser  principalmente  um  escritor,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  e, 
ate  pela  cultura  que  tinha,  muito  mais  eficaz  e convincente  do  que  qualquer 
um  dos  colaboradores  das  referidas  revistas  literarias.  E verdade  que  o final 
do  romance  e abrupto  e deixa  soltos  alguns  fios  secundarios  da  narrativa,  mas 
Francisco  Luis  Gomes  constroi  personagens  crediveis,  um  enredo  cheio  de 
“suspense”  e uma  tematica  bem  cativante  dentro  dos  padroes  romanticos  em 
voga.  A caracteristica  mais  notavel  da  escrita  diz  respeito  as  describes.  E um 
texto  muito  visual,  facilmente  adaptavel  ao  cinema,  pois  o cuidado  na  cons- 
tru9ao  do  cenario  cria  um  efeito  muito  vivo  no  leitor,  acrescentando  verosimi- 
lhan9a  as  cenas  que  nele  decorrem. 
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A ac9ao  do  romance  Os  brahmanes  (1866)  decorre  na  India  Inglesa,  na 
planta9ao  de  uma  familia  irlandesa  onde  vive  um  tio  acamado  e moribundo 
com  o seu  sobrinho,  Robert,  o herdeiro  da  planta^ao.  Este  herdeiro,  urbano 
e “bon  vivant,”  nunca  gostou  da  India,  e sente-se  isolado  na  planta^ao,  longe 
de  distrac9oes  e de  contacto  humano  que  lhe  seja  agradavel.  Uma  das  pessoas 
com  quern  convive  diariamente  e o bramane  Magnod,  o seu  secretario  pri- 
vado.  Enquanto  que  o velho  tio  reconhecia  o eficiente  trabalho  de  Magnod, 
depositando  nele  inteira  confian9a  e tratando-o  com  considera9ao,  Robert  nao 
atribui  nenhum  valor  especial  aos  seus  serv^os  e lealdade,  e sente-se  profunda- 
mente  vexado  com  o orgulho  de  casta  que  o Bramane  assume. 

Revoltado  com  a sua  situa9ao,  “acorrentado”  a India  por  dividas  de  jogo 
que  o tornaram  dependente  desta  hera^a,9  Robert  sempre  recusou  estudar  os 
habitos  indianos  ou  compreender  os  costumes  da  sociedade  em  que  vive.  Por 
isso  confunde  o orgulho  de  Magnod  com  uma  afronta  pessoal. 

Certo  dia  durante  um  jantar  com  dois  amigos  ingleses,  Robert  manda  cha- 
mar  Magnod.  Pouco  depois,  a desastrada  resposta  do  criado  encarregado  de 
chamar  Magnod  sugere  que  ele  simplesmente  nao  quer  vir.  O desconforto 
de  Robert  com  a altivez  do  bramane  leva-o  a sentir-se  insultado  perante  os 
seus  convidados.  Em  furia,  ordena  que  tragam  o secretario  a sua  presen9a  em 
quaisquer  circunstancias  e assim  Magnod  e trazido  em  bra90s,  profundamente 
ofendido.  Nao  encontrando  sinais  de  um  pedido  de  desculpas  por  parte  do 
Bramane,  Robert  atira-lhe  a cara  o prato  do  seu  jantar.  A livida  face  do  bra- 
mane e o seu  estado  catatonico  confundem-no  ainda  mais.  Robert  nao  com- 
preende  o que  fez.  E um  dos  convidados,  um  velho  juiz,  que  lhe  explica  que 
um  bramane  nao  pode  ser  tocado  pelas  poluidas  maos  dos  criados,  que  sao 
de  uma  casta  inferior,  e que  a carne  de  vaca  que  Robert  jantava  e “tabu”  para 
Magnod  (Os  brahmanes  9-12;  ch.  4). 

Com  estas  cenas  iniciais,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  pretende  criar  a estrutura 
para  o futuro  enredo  do  seu  romance,  que  basicamente  vive  do  odio  mortal 
que  ira  opor  Magnod  a Robert.  Simultaneamente,  com  esta  cena,  o autor  cri- 
tica  a atitude  daqueles  colonizadores  que  nem  se  esfo^am  por  compreender  a 
sociedade  em  que  vivem,  o que  leva  a cenas  tao  deploraveis  como  esta.  Inteli- 
gentemente,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  introduz  a ideia  do  bom  colonizador  e do 
mau  colonizador,  para,  de  momento,  parecer  concordar  com  o regime  colonial 
desde  que  seja,  digamos,  um  colonialismo  “iluminado,”  que  reconhece  o valor 
de  serv^os  bem  prestados  e se  interessa  por  aprender  outras  filosofias  de  vida, 
adaptando-se  a elas. 
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De  acordo  com  valores  catolicos  (por  isso  temos  de  ter  por  heroi  um  irlan- 
des),  Robert  procura  demonstrar  o seu  arrependimento  e reparar  a ofensa. 
Com  essa  inten^ao  dirige-se  no  dia  seguinte  a casa  do  bramane.  Ai,  numa 
das  mais  melodramaticas  cenas,  Robert  depara-se  com  o cadaver  da  esposa 
de  Magnod,  que  se  havia  enforcado  ao  saber  que  o bramane  havia  abando- 
nado  a sua  famflia  por  se  considerar  polufdo  e indigno.  Sob  os  pes  do  cadaver 
suspenso  dormem  duas  crian9as  sujas  e exaustas:  um  menino  e uma  menina. 
Robert  encontra  neles  a medida  da  retribui^ao  que  deve  a Magnod  e encar- 
rega-se  da  educa^ao  dos  orfaos  que  manda  para  junto  da  sua  filha  Helen,  para 
que  os  tres  recebam  a mesma  educac^ao  inglesa.  No  momento  em  que  Robert 
assume  responsabilidade  pelos  dois  orfao  hindus,  assume-a  juntamente  com 
Frei  Francisco,  personagem  que  representa  pela  sua  piedade  e simplicidade  o 
expoente  maximo  da  fe  catolica.  Tambem  Frei  Francisco  serve  de  contraponto 
a uma  igreja  venal,  avida  de  poder  e perversa  na  sua  vaidade.  Varias  vezes 
Francisco  Luis  Gomes  comenta  explicitamente  como  Frei  Francisco  e o ver- 
dadeiro  modelo  de  santidade  que  a igreja  deve  seguir,  afastando-se  de  disputas 
mundanas.  Tomemos  esta  tematica  como  outro  dos  fios  da  trama  do  romance, 
equiparavel  ao  odio  de  Magnod  por  Robert. 

Depois  de  abandonar  a planta^ao,  Magnod  embrenha-se  na  selva,  decidido 
a nao  ter  contacto  humano,  num  transe  de  odio.  E entao  que  e recrutado 
por  uma  seita  de  adoradores  da  deusa  Kali,  a deusa  da  morte.  Com  o auxflio 
desta  seita,  Magnod  assume  uma  nova  identidade  e torna-se  um  bem-sucedido 
comerciante  e agiota.  Quando  se  considera  suficientemente  forte  e poderoso, 
muda-se  de  novo  para  a cidade  onde  vivia  e compra  as  dividas  de  jogo  de 
Robert.  Nesta  altura,  o velho  tio  acamado  morre.  Como  Magnod  havia  rou- 
bado  o testamento  antes  de  abandonar  a planta^ao,  a fortuna  vai  para  Richard, 
o filho  de  um  outro  sobrinho,  deixando  Robert  arruinado  e dependente  da 
boa  vontade  do  jovem  para  nao  ir  para  a prisao.  A falta  de  recursos  implica 
tambem  o subito  regresso  dos  tres  j ovens,  a sua  filha  Helen  e os  hindus  Emily 
e Thomas,  agora  com  dezassete  anos,  a India. 

Para  a jovem  inglesa  e os  seus  dois  amigos  hindus,  que  sempre  tinham 
vivido  em  perfeita  harmonia,  o regresso  a India  e a ida  a um  baile  da  sociedade 
colonial  inglesa  significant  uma  brutal  tomada  de  consciencia  em  rela^ao  ao 
racismo,  suas  manifesta^oes  e as  subitas  barreiras  que  estes  preconceitos  criam 
entre  eles.  So  entao  Thomas  e Emily,  os  filhos  de  Magnod,  percebem  que  sao 
“coloured”  e o que  isso  significa  (89-93;  ch.  4).  Esta  revela^ao  e particularmente 
penosa  para  o hindu  Thomas  que  nutre  um  secreto  amor  pela  jovem  inglesa. 
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Francisco  Luis  Gomes  cria  uma  trama  que  contrapoe  dois  pretendentes 
a mao  de  Helen:  “coloured”  Thomas,  sincero  e com  caracter,  e o (branco) 
Richard,  que  seduz  e abandona  Emily,  deixando-a  gravida  e desonrada.  Acon- 
tece  que  Robert  pretende  que  sua  filha  Helen  case  com  Richard,  para  assim 
consolidar  o seu  controlo  indirecto  da  heran^a.  Logo,  por  razoes  economicas 
e por  no^oes  racistas,  a mao  de  Helen  nunca  pode  ser  concedida  a Thomas. 
A ironia  e que,  como  o leitor  vem  a descobrir  ao  longo  do  romance,  Thomas 
e o pretendente  certo.  Tendo  em  conta  esta  vertente  do  enredo,  e muito  clara 
a mensagem  anti-racista  do  romance. 

Francisco  Luis  Gomes  vai  equilibrando  o confronto  do  leitor  com  esta 
questiona^ao  de  um  dos  principios  que  legitimavam  o colonialismo  (ou  seja, 
o racismo)  com  criticas  ao  despotismo  das  aristocracias  hindus,  referidas  como 
formas  de  poder  “igualmente”  desadequadas.  O que  falta,  tanto  ao  colonia- 
lismo britanico  como  aos  rajas  e um  projecto  de  reforma  social  baseado  na 
fraternidade,  com  o objectivo  de  melhorar  as  condi^oes  de  vida  de  toda  a 
popula^ao,  ou  seja,  falta-lhes  um  governo  liberal.  Curiosamente,  a unica  per- 
sonagem  que  assume  esta  postura  perante  a vida  e Frei  Francisco  para  quern 
todas  as  ra^as  e castas  sao  iguais.  Na  sua  piedade,  Frei  Francisco  torna-se  um 
simbolo  ambi'guo,  de  santidade,  mas  tambem  da  fraternidade  e da  igualdade 
entre  os  homens,  o que  equivale  a dizer  que  Frei  Francisco  e um  modelo  tanto 
catolico  como  liberal,  materializando  a adequa^ao  do  espfrito  liberal  a um 
pais  catolico  (como  Portugal).  O subtil  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  deveria  ser  real- 
mente  um  bom  politico. 

O texto  denota  tambem  um  sentimento  de  desconforto  com  o orgulho  dos 
bramanes,  que  acaba  por  ser  um  racismo  de  casta  socialmente  tao  agressivo 
como  o racismo  dos  ingleses  em  rela^ao  aos  hindus.  Por  fim,  o deslocamento 
de  toda  a ac^ao  para  a India  britanica  pode  ser  entendido  como  uma  forma 
de  evitar  criticar  directamente  o colonialismo  portugues,  mas  se  o princfpio 
e o mesmo,  as  desigualdades  serao  igualmente  criticaveis  nas  duas  sociedades: 
“Dizem  que  a lei  de  Christo  rege  a civiliza^ao  europea.  Mentira.  Illumina-lhe 
as  entranhas.  A Europa  pesa  sobre  a Asia  e a America,  e todas  pesam  sobre  a 
pobre  Africa.  Nao  ha  baroes  nas  na^oes,  mas  ha  na^oes  baroes.  Eis  ahi  a dife- 
ren^a  entre  a edade  media  e o seculo  xix”  (219). 

O enredo  deste  romance  serve  assim  para  demonstrar  como  o projecto  da 
coloniza^ao  europeia  nao  pode  ser  justificado  pelas  suas  inten9oes  civilizado- 
ras,  nem  pode  ser  moralmente  aceite  a luz  da  evolu^ao  que  a humanidade  ja 
devia  viver  no  seculo  xix.  Mais,  a Europa  e acusada  de  hipocrisia  pela  distan- 
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cia  entre  os  valores  que  diz  defender  e aquilo  que  realmente  faz.  E efectiva- 
mente,  num  dos  ultimos  capitulos,  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  e surpreendente- 
mente  frontal:  “Em  1857,  deve  expirar  a domina^ao  ingleza,  como  em  outro 
57  ella  principalmente  se  consolidava.  Deve  haver  um  Plassey  Indio  como 
houve  um  Europeu”  (299).  E uma  unica  frase  no  romance  inteiro,  mas  esta 
la,  juntamente  com  a forte  critica  ao  racismo,  a condena<;ao  do  racismo  entre 
castas,  e a clara  defesa  da  separa^ao  entre  o poder  politico  e o poder  religioso. 
Se  tomarmos  em  conta  esta  carga  ideologico  temos  que  concluir  que  estamos 
perante  um  texto  muito  audacioso  e critico,  sem  precedentes  na  conservadora 
literatura  goesa  em  lingua  portuguesa. 

A voz  resistente  de  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  so  encontra  eco  trinta  anos  mais 
tarde,  com  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa,  tambem  conhecido  sob  o pseudonimo 
de  Gip,  que  se  tornaria  no  autor  do  maior  best-seller  de  Goa,  de  todos  os 
tempos:  Jacob  e Dulce.  Na  altura  da  primeira  edi^ao,  em  1896,  a obra  Jacob 
e Dulce  foi  imediatamente  traduzida  para  concani,  a lingua  local,  o que  lhe 
garantiu  uma  grande  e imediata  popularidade  entre  os  goeses.  Tal  como  Fran- 
cisco Luis  Gomes,  Gip  foi  um  polemico  colunista  do  O Ultramar , e ambos 
sao  escritores  comprometidos  com  a promo^ao  de  uma  certa  resistencia  a 
situa^io  colonial  de  Goa.  O que  os  distingue  e que  Gip  critica  directamente  o 
mundo  indo-portugues,  acusando-o  de  pregui^a,  vaidade,  ignorancia  e super- 
ficialidade. 

Ja  no  seu  papel  de  jornalista,  a principal  caracteristica  de  Gip  era  a sua 
caustica  ironia,  o seu  riso  subversivo  e inteligente.  Faz-nos  lembrar  Gil  Vicente 
e os  seus  autos,  ou  essa  veia  mordaz  das  “cantigas  de  escarnio  e mal-dizer”  da 
literatura  medieval  portuguesa.  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa  escreve  como  um 
caricaturista  desenha,  em  tra^os  rapidos  e incisivos,  exagerando  aquilo  que 
pode  usar  para  expor  ao  ridiculo  o seu  alvo. 

Na  sua  revisao  critica  a primeira  edi^ao,  o escritor  brasileiro  Visconde 
de  Tawney  (1843-1899),  critica  a Gip  a falta  de  describes,  algumas  paginas 
mais  rudes  e a falta  de  personagens  positivas  como  contraponto  a uma  visao 
tao  critica  da  sociedade  goesa.  Concordaria  com  o dito  critico  se  avaliarmos 
Jacob  e Dulce  pelos  padroes  do  romance  que  esta  narrativa  nao  e.  Muito  pelo 
contrario,  inicialmente  publicado  em  serie,  Jacob  e Dulce  e constituido  por 
um  conjunto  de  pequenas  cenas,  com  continuidade  entre  elas  em  termos 
de  enredo,  mas  que  nao  almejam  maior  densidade  narrativa  do  que  esbo^ar 
padroes  de  comportamento  tipicos  na  sociedade  indo-portuguesa.  Ao  expor  e 
criticar  a mentalidade  goesa,  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa  tenta  demonstrar  atra- 
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ves  do  ridi'culo  como  e urgente  reformar  esta  sociedade,  levando  os  goeses  a 
tomarem  consciencia  do  que  esta  errado  na  sua  forma  de  estar  na  vida. 

Consideremos  alguns  exemplos  retirados  do  texto.  Varias  cenas  tratam  a 
educa^ao  desorganizada,  sem  disciplina  e sem  rigor  que  e proporcionada  a 
Jacob,  a sua  irma  Florinda  ou  a Dulce,  sua  futura  noiva.  Esta  juventude  nao 
e educada  para  outra  coisa  que  nao  seja  manter  as  aparencias,  distrair-se  com 
a maledicencia  relativa  a vida  alheia  e satisfazer  as  suas  vaidades  sociais  como 
forma  de  afirma^ao.  Ninguem  aqui  tern  objectivos  ou  projecto  de  vida.  Como 
seria  de  esperar,  nenhuma  destas  superficiais  farmlias  e abastada.  A sobreposi- 
<;ao  de  estreiteza  de  horizontes  com  o desprezo  pela  pobreza,  condi^ao  parcial- 
mente  vivida  mas  nunca  e assumida,  gera  personagens  inseguras  e mesquinhas, 
que  vivem  de  rancores  eternos  causados  por  pequenas  coisas. 

De  acordo  com  o retrato  que  se  constroi  ao  longo  dos  varios  episodios  da 
obra,  os  descendentes  de  nobres  farmlias  goesas  sao  entao  herdeiros  de  algumas 
pequenas  propriedades  rurais  e acham  que,  na  posse  de  ritulos  e destes  magros 
rendimentos,  nao  tern  de  investir  mais  nada  na  defini^ao  de  um  projecto  de 
vida.  Nunca  lhes  foi  inculcada  curiosidade  academica,  nem  gosto  por  tentar 
deixar  obra  feita.  Para  as  mulheres,  o que  se  tern  de  fazer  e construir  a imagem 
certa,  espalhar  as  informa^oes  convenientes,  e esperar  arranjar-lhes  um  bom 
partido  para  casar.  Para  os  jovens  como  Jacob , as  relates  da  familia  com  o 
clero  e outras  farmlias  bem  posicionadas  deveria  ser  factor  suficiente  para  lhe 
garantir  um  emprego  administrative,  algures  na  burocracia  local. 

Estas  serias  criticas  sociais  sao  formuladas  atraves  do  recurso  a ironia  e 
ao  ridiculo,  o que  torna  o impacto  do  texto  extremamente  agressivo  para  os 
visados.  Por  isso  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa  foi  hostilizado  pela  popula^ao  des- 
cendente,  que  se  revia  nestas  criticas  por  muito  que  nao  o quisesse  admitir, 
mas  bem  acolhido  pelas  castas  convertidas  que  se  sentiam  marginalizadas  em 
rela^o  ao  poder  local  (recordemos  que  O Ultramar  representava  o ponto  de 
vista  dos  bramanes  de  Goa). 

Tendo  em  conta  o conjunto  de  traces  pateticos  das  personagens  de  Jacob  e 
Dulce  podemos  concluir  que  no  seio  destas  farmlias  privilegiadas  ninguem  faz 
nada  de  valido,  mas  todos  referem  constantemente  os  feitos  dos  seus  antepas- 
sados;  que  as  pessoas  nao  cuidam  muito  da  forma^ao  do  seu  caracter,  do  seu 
projecto  de  vida  ou  mesmo  da  sua  higiene,  mas  no  seu  ciclo  de  redoes  sociais 
tern  imenso  cuidado  com  as  roupas  e a aparencia;  ninguem  e rico,  mas  todos  se 
apresentam  como  alguem  que  vivem  apenas  um  mau  momento  na  longa  histo- 
ria  desafogada  da  familia;  todos  imitam  as  modas  europeias  para  se  afirmarem 
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como  povo  civilizado.  As  questoes  mais  amplas  que  estes  tra^os  caricaturais 
afloram  prendem-se  com  o obsessivo  refugio  no  passado  historico  para  evitar  o 
confronto  com  a decadencia  do  presente,  estrategia  que,  em  termos  de  menta- 
lidade  colectiva,  era  comum  a Portugal  e as  colonias  no  conturbado  seculo  xix 
tal  como  argumenta  eficazmente  Margarida  Calafate  Ribeiro  no  seu  extenso 
e convincente  estudo  Uma  historia  de  regressos  (2004).  Ao  mesmo  tempo,  a 
metafora  recorrente  em  rela^ao  a desadequa^ao  da  moda  europeia  a verdadeira 
personalidade  das  personagens  que  as  usam  representa  o desfasamento  de  uma 
identidade  colectiva  lusofila,  copiada  de  uma  outra  sociedade  que  nada  tern  a 
ver  com  as  reais  cond^oes  de  vida  da  sociedade  local.  Por  outras  palavras,  aos 
olhos  de  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa,  o indiano  nao  deve  ter  vergonha  de  ser  quern 
e,  nem  deve  despersonalizando-se  pela  absoluta  assimila^ao  de  modas  e habitos 
ocidentais.  Algum  bom-senso,  alguma  maturidade  e um  articulado  projecto  de 
vida  fariam  toda  a diferen9a  para  destrin^ar  o que  se  deve  copiar  de  Portugal/ 
Europa  e o que  se  deve  recuperar  e manter  da  cultura  indiana. 

A resistencia  de  Francisco  Joao  da  Costa  a uma  assimila^o  lusofila  nao 
e no  entanto  materia  suficiente  para  reclamar  uma  consciencia  pos-colonial 
neste  autor.  Francisco  Luis  Gomes,  escrevendo  trinta  anos  mais  cedo,  esta  bem 
mais  perto  dessa  postura,  ate  por  ser  um  politico  profissional  habituado  a ver  a 
evolu9ao  das  sociedades  em  fun^ao  de  objectivos  e reformas.  Mas  e Gip,  o sub- 
versive Francisco  Joao  da  Costa,  o primeiro  autor  a quebrar  a reverencia  para 
com  a influencia  cultural  portuguesa,  de  uma  forma  frontal  a que  Luis  Gomes 
nao  se  atreveu.  Se  atentarmos  no  sucesso  de  Jacob  e Dulce  (1896)  poderemos 
igualmente  afirmar  que  Gip  tera  sido  um  agitador  de  consciences  com  um 
impacto  que  o elegante  romance  Os  brahamanes  nao  teve. 

Desta  forma  concluiria  este  estudo  da  prosa  indo-portuguesa  do  seculo  XIX 
nas  margens  de  uma  consciencia  pos-colonial,  um  pensamento  que  ainda  nao 
se  materializa  em  termos  da  idealiza^ao  de  uma  Goa  sem  Portugal  (que  sera 
o que  o pos-colonial  significa  numa  fase  de  pre-independencia),  embora  ja 
se  encontrem  varios  sinais  de  resistencia  a perpetua^ao  de  uma  auto-imagem 
colonial  de  Goa,  que  consente  o estatuto  de  sociedade  dependente,  e que  se 
reve  nos  discursos  que  a inferiorizam  em  termos  raciais. 
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Notas 

1 No  seculo  xx,  a literatura  pos-colonial  enquanto  literatura  comprometida  assumiu  ramifica- 
9&es  varias  no  contexto  das  pos-independencias,  como  por  exemplo,  a articula^ao  de  resistencia  a 
globaliza<;ao,  a afirma^ao  de  comunidades  emigrantes  no  ocidente,  a recupera^ao/reconstitui^ao 
de  culturas  locais  e a denuncia  de  aspectos  disfuncionais  nas  sociedades  em  desenvolvimento. 

2 Inicialmente,  um  folhetim  podia  ser  um  ensaio  cientifico  ou  um  estudo  literario,  publicado  em 
partes,  em  diferentes  numeros  de  um  jornal.  O folhetim,  no  sentido  de  texto  narrativo  igualmente 
publicado  em  episodios,  come^ou  a ser  publicado  em  Franca,  no  seculo  XVIII,  e foi  popularizado 
por  autores  como  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas  ou  Ponson  du  Terrail.  Os  folhetins  captaram  um 
publico  vasto,  o que  foi  muito  importante  para  criar  habitos  de  leitura  nas  camadas  populares.  Em 
Portugal,  o folhetim  foi  cultivado  por  escritores  como  Camilo  Castelo  Branco  e Julio  Dinis. 

3 Ver  o artigo  “Fatais  enganos:  A entropia  dos  discursos  coloniais  e seus  preconceitos  paral- 
isantes.”  O poder  das  narrativas  as  narrativas  do  poder.  Braga:  Universidade  do  Minho,  2007. 

4 Pelos  colaboradores  Socrates  da  Costa  e Antonio  Ferreira  Martins. 

3 Na  Ilustragao  goana,  o primeiro  “Bosquejo  literario”  foi  sobre  a Franca,  e menciona  Stael, 
Chateaubriand,  Lamartine  e Victor  Hugo.  A segunda  rubrica  da  sec^ao  “Bosquejo  literario”  e 
sobre  o Reino  Unido,  e refere  Byron,  Walter  Scott,  Pope,  Thomas  Moore,  Robert  Wilson  e Ann 
Radcliff.  O terceiro  e ultimo  “Bosquejo”  e sobre  a literatura  de  Italia  e inclui  references  Monti, 
Leopardi,  Manzoni,  Silvio  Pellico,  Hugo  Foscolo,  Giacometti,  Rossetti  e Torquato  Tasso. 

6 As  outras  biografias  publicada  na  Llustrag do  goana  sao  sobre  Joaquim  Mourao  Garcez  Palha, 
Mariano  Rocha,  Padre  Antonio  Dias  Concei^ao,  Luiz  Caetano  de  Menezes  e Francisco  Luis 
Gomes,  um  dos  autores  a tratar  mais  tarde  neste  artigo. 

7 Existem  mais  dois  volumes  intitulados  O gabinete  literario  das  Fontainhas,  um  de  1850 
(volume  IV)  e outro  de  1852  (volume  V),  mas  estes  dois  volumes  ja  nao  tern  nada  a ver  com  o 
mensario  que  deu  origem  a uma  antologia  de  tres  volumes  (I,  II,  III).  Os  dois  ultimos  volumes 
foram  editados  exclusivamente  por  Felippe  Nery  Xavier,  que  neles  organizou  duas  compila<;6es 
de  documentos  administrativos. 

8 Uma  primeira  tradu^ao  para  ingles  do  romance  Os  brahamanes  ( 1 866)  foi  publicada  em 
serie  nas  paginas  do  jornal  O Anglo-Lusitano,  durante  1889.  O responsavel  por  esta  primeira 
tradu^ao  foi  Joseph  da  Silva.  Esta  primeira  tradugao  foi  revista  pelo  prof.  Armando  de  Menezes 
para  a publicado  na  antologia  comemorativa  de  1929,  que  reune  os  seus  mais  notaveis  trabalhos 
em  lingua  inglesa.  De  sublinhar  tambem  a existencia  de  um  estudo  historico  sobre  o Marques 
de  Pombal  realizado  por  Francisco  Luis  Gomes,  e incluido  nos  seus  Selected  Works  de  1929.  Ver 
Armando  Correia,  org.  Francisco  Luis  Gomes , Selected  Works.  The  Francisco  Luis  Gomes  Centenary 
Committee.  Bombay:  Sanij  Vartman  Press,  1929.  Print. 

9 Robert  tern  tambem  uma  pequena  filha,  Helen,  que  esta  a ser  criada  em  Inglaterra.  A 
existencia  desta  filha  refor^a  mais  uma  vez  a dependencia  de  Robert  em  rela^ao  a esta  heran^a 
para  garantir  estabilidade  e conforto  a crian^a  (Os  brahamanes). 
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Oral  History  and  a Memoir  Shed  Light  on  Goa's  Tangled 
Past:  Romeo  and  Juliet  in  the  Shadow  of  Empire 


Victor  Rangel-Ribeiro 


Abstract:  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Socorro,  a 
village  in  Goa,  the  prominent  landowner  Caetano  Manuel  Ribeiro  was 
pro-Portuguese,  while  his  neighbour,  Hipolito  Caetano  Pinto,  was  an 
outspoken  nativist  who  evaded  arrest  by  hiding  in  a secret  chamber  under 
the  floor  of  his  home.  However,  he  had  to  flee  to  Bombay  when  the 
Portuguese  accused  him  of  fomenting  the  1895  Rane  rebellion.  Hipolito 
then  swore  that  no  daughter  of  his  would  marry  a Ribeiro;  he  had  no  idea 
that  death  and  Cupid  would  mess  with  his  plans.  A son-in-law’s  memoir 
throws  light  on  a troubled  period  in  Goa’s  history. 


Once  upon  a time,  back  in  the  1880s  and  1890s,  when  political  instability  and 
intrigue  in  Portugal  were  matched  by  political  turbulence  and  intrigue  in  Goa, 
there  lived  in  the  quiet  old  village  of  Socorro  two  prominent  men  who  could 
not  have  been  more  personally  unlike  each  other:  Caetano  Manuel  Ribeiro 
was  a suave,  polished,  greying  patrician  of  the  old  school;  Hipolito  Caetano 
Pinto  was  young,  cocky,  outspoken,  and  nouveau-riche.  They  lived  in  forced 
and  uneasy  neighbourliness  a couple  of  hundred  yards  from  each  other  in  the 
old  ward  of  Porvorim;  but  though  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  them, 
they  had  more  than  a middle  name  in  common:  both  were  large  landhold- 
ers; both  were  socially  prominent;  both  were  politically  active.  Unfortunately, 
they  sometimes  found  themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Portuguese  imperial 
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divide.  Caetano  Manuel  was  generally  well  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese 
regime;  family  tradition  has  it  that  his  fealty  to  the  Portuguese  crown  led  to 
the  offer  of  a title,  which  he  turned  down  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  not 
maintain  an  establishment  on  a scale  that  the  title  demanded,  “since  I am  only 
a poor  country  doctor.  Most  of  my  patients  are  poor  villagers  and  farmers, 
whom  I cannot  charge  for  my  services;  and  those  patients  who  are  rich  are  all 
my  cousins,  and  I cannot  charge  them  either.” 

Hipolito  Caetano,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a determined  nationalist  who 
believed  that  Goans  should  have  a say  in  governing  themselves.  Fortunately,  their 
political  differences  did  not  result  in  the  sound  of  fisticuffs  or  shouting  matches 
in  the  narrow,  tree-shaded  country  lane  that  linked  the  two  houses.  What  one 
heard  instead,  from  time  to  time,  was  the  sound  of  horses’  hooves  echoing  in  the 
valley  as  Portuguese  troops  rode  over  the  Porvorim  hill  from  the  south  or  down 
the  Mapusa  road  from  the  north  to  arrest  the  uppity  Hipolito  Caetano  Pinto. 
The  sharecroppers  who  lived  on  his  land  would  run  to  alert  him,  saying,  “ Bhat - 
kar,  we  hear  horses!”  He  would  then  disappear,  no  one  knew  where,  to  re-emerge 
safely  at  nightfall,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  laws  and  customs  in  force  at 
the  time  did  not  allow  any  man  to  be  arrested  once  the  sun  had  set. 

If  the  Portuguese  had  trouble  finding  Hipolito  Caetano  when  they  wanted  to 
arrest  him,  he  for  his  part  never  had  any  trouble  finding  the  Portuguese.  Despite 
his  nativist  views,  he  shared  this  privilege  with  Caetano  Manuel  Ribeiro:  their 
social  prominence  ensured  that  they  would  be  invited  to  official  government 
functions,  and  they  both  had  open  access  to  Government  House.  Caetano  Man- 
uel had  an  added  social  advantage:  he  had  married  Malvina  Aramita  Rangel, 
of  the  well-known  family  with  the  Tipografia  in  Bastora.  In  February  of  1873, 
Caetano  Manuel  began  publishing  a paper,  O Paiz,  datelined  from  Porvorim;  the 
editor  was  Dr.  Aristides  Roque  da  Costa,  father  of  a certain  Constancio  Roque 
da  Costa  whose  adventures  and  misadventures  will  figure  prominently  here  later. 
O Paiz  had  a very  short  life;  the  last  issue  appeared  on  27  December  1874. 

Perhaps  hoping  to  outdo  his  neighbour,  Hipolito  installed  a printing  press 
in  the  rear  portion  of  his  home,  and  from  there,  beginning  on  7 August  1883, 
he  produced  and  edited  a weekly  newspaper  that  he  called  O Correio  de  Goa. 
From  time  to  time  he  published  items  that  stuck  like  a pesky  fishbone  in  the 
Portuguese  gullet.  Once,  protesting  Lisbon’s  habit  of  sending  out  as  governors 
men  who  held  relatively  low-level  ranks  in  the  navy — in  1882,  it  had  been  the 
captain  of  a frigate;  in  1886,  a capitao-de-mar-e-guerra , a post  ranking  slightly 
higher  than  colonel  in  the  army;  in  1886,  the  commander  of  a corvette — he 
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published  an  editorial  that  said,  “If  Portugal  sincerely  desired  the  prosperity 
of  its  colonies,  it  would  not  place  at  their  head  as  governor  some  petty  official 
[sargentola]  from  its  navy.  Land  of  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  leave  us  alone!”  That  editorial  appeared  on  10  March  1888.  In  April, 
the  government  shut  the  paper  down.  The  last  issue  was  published  on  14 
April;  the  sargentola  had  struck  back. 

The  government  had  shut  Hipolito  down  once  before,  and  confiscated 
copies  of  the  paper;  he  had  then  resumed  publication  within  weeks,  mov- 
ing operations  temporarily  from  his  home  to  a new  location  in  the  town  of 


Mapusa,  four  miles  to  the  north.  An  almost  complete  file  of  the  Correio  exists 
in  the  Central  Library  in  Panaji;  the  only  missing  copies  are  those  that  were 
confiscated.  A few  issues  may  still  be  found  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  in  Lisbon. 

i| 

Strange  are  the  twists  of  history;  where  Goa’s  interests  were  threatened,  the 
two  families  found  themselves  on  the  same  side.  In  June  1 890,  Caetano  Manuel’s 


nine-year-old  son  Oscar  had  been  sent  to  the  district  capital  of  Mapusa  to  study 
Latin  with  Fr.  Gabriel  Saldanha,  the  noted  historian;  it  so  happened  that  Lucio 
de  Faria,  a friend  of  the  priest’s  who  was  the  Portuguese  administrator  in  Mapusa, 
lived  nearby,  and  befriended  the  child.  Oscar,  who  died  at  90  in  1971,  recounts 
in  his  memoirs  the  events  that  occurred  during  a crucial  election  in  1 892: 

t 

At  that  time  our  cousin  Constancio  Roque  da  Costa1  had  won  election  [to  the 
Portuguese  parliament]  as  a representative  from  Bardez  and  the  results  were  going 
to  be  announced  in  the  Municipal  Chamber.  The  Government’s  candidate  wanted 
to  disrupt  the  process  by  seizing  the  electoral  results  from  those  who  were  carrying 
them.  Our  cousin  Vicente  Fontes,  who  knew  that  the  Administrator  liked  me, 
combined  with  Carvalho  [Inacio  Caetano  de  Carvalho,  the  Viscount  of  Bardez] 
and  others,  tied  the  lists  to  my  thighs  so  they  would  be  hidden  by  my  pants,  and 
sent  me  to  the  Municipality. 

The  Administrator,  on  seeing  me  there,  called  out,  “ O menino,  quere  entrarT  I 
smiled  and  nodded,  so  he  sent  a sentry  to  take  me  inside.  The  Administrator  chat- 
ted with  me  for  a few  minutes  and  then  my  cousin  Vicente,  who  had  been  waiting 
on  the  stairs,  took  me  upstairs.  They  took  the  lists  from  my  pants  and  in  no  time 
at  all  Cousin  Constancio  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  deputy.  It  was  a surprise  for  the 
government  faction,  who  rushed  to  check  the  papers  they  had  seized  from  the  mes- 
sengers, and  found  that  the  envelopes  contained  only  pages  torn  from  newspapers. 

Cousin  Constancio  lived  on  the  upper  floor  of  Gomes  Catao’s2  house,  and  on  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  some  politicians  gathered  there  to  congratulate  him.  At 
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the  same  time,  a procession  moved  down  the  street  serenading  Pascoal  Joao  Gomes, 
the  governments  man.  Those  inside  the  hall  began  singing,  Pascoal  godde  gal,  macd 
quelim  tuca  sal. ? 

Hearing  this,  those  in  the  street  began  throwing  stones  through  the  windows; 
Cousin  Constancio  drew  his  revolver  and  wanted  to  open  fire  but  was  stopped  by 
those  around  him.  Carvalho  wanted  to  know  whether  one  could  fire  a revolver 
accurately  at  so  great  a distance,  and  Cousin  Constancio  then  asked  that  a visiting 
card  be  fixed  to  the  far  wall,  and  fired  five  shots.  When  the  card  was  examined  it 
was  seen  that  the  four  corners  had  been  nicked,  while  the  fifth  bullet  had  punched 
a hole  almost  dead  centre. 

A few  days  later,  a Thanksgiving  service  with  Te  Deum  was  held  in  the  Mapusa 
church  at  5 or  6 in  the  evening.  The  churchyard  as  well  as  the  road  leading  to  the 
cemetery  were  full  of  people,  both  Christians  and  Hindus.  I was  standing  with 
Cousin  Constancio  at  the  church  door.  Although  the  Administrator  had  prohib- 
ited all  fireworks,  some  big  rockets  were  being  launched  intermittently.  I don’t 
know  why,  but  Sergeant  Nogar,  a tall  and  powerful  man,  caught  hold  of  a Hindu, 
slapped  him  soundly,  and  tried  to  drag  him  away.  Rauji  Rane,4  who  had  been 
standing  in  our  group,  leapt  down  to  the  churchyard,  knocked  his  own  turban  to 
the  ground,5  seized  Nogar  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  to  the  ground,  forcing  him 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  man  he  had  slapped.  The  Administrator  then  had  a bugler 
sound  the  call  to  arms,  summoning  the  troops  who  had  been  stationed  near  the 
Azilo  [Hospital];  at  once  one  heard  the  tu-tu-tu  of  a shinga  [Indian  trumpet]  in 
the  churchyard,  and  another  tu-tu-tu  on  the  hill  that  rose  beside  the  church,  and 
one  could  see  a large  number  of  armed  men  on  the  hilltop;  their  presence  was 
enough  to  persuade  the  Administrator  not  to  bring  the  troops  to  the  churchyard. 

This  excerpt  from  the  memoir  is  notable  on  three  counts:  first,  it  illustrates 
the  desperate  measures  the  government  was  willing  to  resort  to  in  order  to 
block  the  popular  will,  and  the  equal  determination  on  the  nativist  side  to 
frustrate  the  government’s  plans;  secondly,  it  records  Constancio  Roque  da 
Costa’s  impetuous  nature,  and  his  readiness  to  draw  a revolver,  some  five  years 
before  he  drew  it  in  Lisbon  in  self-defence  to  ward  off  an  attack  by  Gomes  da 
Costa  and  the  ex-Governor  of  Goa;  thirdly,  it  may  help  explain  why  in  1 896 
Rauji  Rane  was  shot  in  the  back  and  killed  as  soldiers  from  Mapusa  were  tak- 
ing him  to  prison.  Nobody  believed  the  corporal  who  said  he  fired  the  fatal 
shot  because  the  prisoner  was  trying  to  escape;  could  it  have  been  a revenge 
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killing,  to  avenge  Rauji  Rane’s  public  humiliation  of  Sergeant  Nogar,  and  of 
the  army  as  well,  four  years  earlier? 

Hipolito’s  nativist  stand  was  not  the  only  reason  why  the  Portuguese  were 
wary  of  him.  Along  with  the  Viscount  of  Bardez,  he  was  also  a close  friend 
of  the  Ranes,  the  restive  clan  that  occupied  the  mountainous  and  heavily  for- 
ested north-eastern  section  of  Goa,  breaking  out  in  rebellion  every  time  their 
interests  were  trampled  upon  or  even  threatened.  Family  tradition  has  it  that 
when  one  of  the  Rane  leaders  was  imprisoned,  Hipolito  crossed  the  Porvorim 
hill,  took  a canoe  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Mandovi,  and  strode  into  the 
Governor’s  palace.  When  his  plea  for  the  Rane’s  release  was  turned  down,  it  is 
said  that  he  shook  his  cane  in  the  Governor’s  face,  prophesying:  “There  will 
be  trouble,  all  over  Goa.”  The  startled  Governor,  rendered  speechless  by  such 
effrontery,  eventually  shouted,  “Arrest  him!”  But  by  then  Hipolito  had  rushed 
out  of  the  palace  and  was  in  the  canoe,  being  paddled  to  the  northern  shore. 

With  the  Ranes  in  revolt,  the  Portuguese  were  once  again  anxious  to  get 
hold  of  Hipolito  Caetano.  On  one  raid,  the  officer  in  charge  caught  hold  of 
Hipolito’s  younger  daughter,  then  just  five  years  old,  dandled  her  on  his  knee, 
and  asked,  smiling  gently,  “Child,  where  is  your  papa?”  Her  mother’s  heart 
froze,  but  the  little  girl  truthfully  replied,  “ Senhor,  I don’t  know.”  After  a futile 
search  of  the  entire  house,  they  left  frustrated.  A hill  stream,  or  nullah , ran 
through  eight-foot-high  banks  hugging  one  wall  of  the  house,  so  they  might 
have  figured  that  their  prey  had  escaped  along  that  route.  They  did  not  realize 
that  a secret  hiding  chamber  existed  beneath  one  section  of  the  house;  aside 
from  Hipolito’s  young  wife,  nobody  else  knew  either  of  its  location  or  even  of 
its  existence. 

The  campaign  of  intimidation  intensified  even  after  the  Infante  had 
offered  the  rebels  amnesty.  Acting  on  a false  accusation  that  the  Visconde  was 
harbouring  armed  men  in  his  home,  Portuguese  troops  surrounded  his  house 
in  Mapusa.  Another  column  went  to  Rauji  Rane’s  house  and  took  him  pris- 
oner. The  Viscount  at  first  refused  to  yield,  but  with  his  family  and  servants 
in  danger  if  an  attack  were  launched  he  eventually  surrendered.  He  dressed 
himself  in  his  ceremonial  clothes,  prayed  at  the  family  oratory,  then  emerged, 
head  held  high,  while  the  women  and  servants  of  the  household  ululated.  Oral 
tradition  has  it  that  Rauji  and  the  Viscount  were  being  marched  over  the  hill 
when  Rauji  Rane  was  treacherously  shot  in  the  back  by  a noncom.  His  last 
words,  as  he  collapsed  by  the  roadside,  were,  “ Doutor ; mataram-mJ”  The  Vis- 
count was  set  free  a day  later. 
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Hipolito  realized  then  that  even  the  secret  hiding  place  would  no  longer 
serve  him.  When  the  Portuguese  commander,  Gomes  da  Costa,  accused  him 
and  his  young  brother-in-law,  the  brilliant  lawyer  Mariano  Vaz  from  Anjuna, 
of  having  instigated  the  rebellion  along  with  the  Visconde  de  Bardez,  all  three 
fled  to  Bombay,  in  fear  of  their  lives. 

The  Lisbon  incident  that  followed  within  months  needs  elaboration.  The 
newly  re-appointed  Governor-General,  Rafael  de  Andrade,  had  joined  hands 
with  Gomes  da  Costa,  the  recently  appointed  military  commander,  to  terrorize 
the  people  and  mount  a witch-hunt  of  Goan  intellectuals,  on  suspicion  that  they 
were  supportive  of  the  rebels.  These  events  in  Goa  spilled  over  into  the  newspaper 
columns  and  periodicals  in  Lisbon,  where  Constancio  Roque  launched  a spirited 
defence  of  his  compatriots  in  the  columns  of  O Universal,  a paper  he  edited.  A 
series  of  seven  powerful  articles  also  appeared  in  the  Jornal  do  Comercio  under  the 
guise  of  being  “Letters  from  a Portuguese  to  His  Highness  Dom  Affonso  on  the 
most  recent  happenings  in  India”;  the  complete  set  was  published  in  Lisbon  by 
the  Antiga  Casa  Bertrand  in  1 896.  Though  the  writer  remained  anonymous,  the 
force  of  his  rhetoric,  the  intimate  knowledge  he  displays  of  the  physical  layout 
of  Panjim,  and  also  of  the  key  players  in  the  drama,  all  lead  me  to  believe  that 
Constancio  Roque  might  well  have  been  the  author.  Such  was  the  impact  that  de 
Andrade  as  well  as  Gomes  da  Costa  were  sacked  and  shipped  home  by  the  Infante 
on  the  same  warship  that  had  taken  him  to  Goa. 

Imagine  now  an  April  evening  in  Lisbon,  certainly  a fine  time  of  year 
to  be  there.  It  is  26  April  1896,  and  Constancio  Roque  da  Costa  is  taking 
his  habitual  stroll  down  the  Avenida  de  Liberdade.  As  he  approaches  No.  1 1 
he  sees  two  men  advancing  towards  him.  He  recognizes  them  as  Rafael  de 
Andrade  and  Gomes  da  Costa,  but  even  though  he  prepares  himself  men- 
tally for  a verbal  confrontation,  de  Andrade’s  mad  rush  takes  him  by  surprise. 
The  ex-Governor  hits  him  over  the  head  with  a walking  stick,  but  fortunately 
Constancio  Roque’s  top  hat  deflects  the  blow.  He  backs  up  against  a tree,  to 
prevent  Gomes  da  Costa  from  tackling  him  from  behind,  but  the  army  man 
wrests  his  walking  stick  away  from  him  and  tries  to  pull  him  to  the  ground. 
Out  comes  Constancio  Roque’s  trusty  “Bulldog”  revolver;  Gomes  da  Costa, 
shot  in  the  knee,  falls  to  the  ground.  Rafael  de  Andrade  once  again  lifts  his 
stick;  to  ward  off  the  blow,  Constancio  Roque  raises  his  left  hand  at  the  same 
time  that  he  fires  off  another  shot.  This  time  his  marksmanship  is  less  accu- 
rate than  it  had  been  years  earlier  in  Mapusa;  he  shoots  himself  in  the  hand 
instead.  A third  shot  also  misses  its  target. 
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But  it  does  not  matter.  There’s  panic  in  the  Avenida;  Rafael  de  Andrade 
backs  off,  and  the  police  arrive.  A crowd  gathers  and  Constancio  Roque  is 
arrested  and  jailed.  The  next  day  O Seculo  publishes  a lengthy  report  that 
identifies  Constancio  Roque  as  being  the  victim  of  an  unprovoked  attack,  and 
gives  as  reason  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  O Universal  had  strongly  criticized 
both  de  Andrade  and  Gomes  da  Costa  for  their  terror  tactics  against  loyal 
citizens.  When  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  July,  Constancio 
Roque  defended  himself  so  capably  that  not  only  was  the  case  against  him  dis- 
missed, but  the  judge  praised  him  for  his  courageous  stand  under  very  adverse 
and  trying  circumstances.. 

Back  now  to  events  in  Goa.  Sometime  in  the  mid  1880s  Hipolito  had 
married  Julia  Vaz,  the  petite  but  very  lively  daughter  of  a prominent  family 
in  Anjuna,  a seaside  village  some  ten  miles  west  of  Porvorim.  Like  Caetano 
Manuel’s,  it  had  been  an  arranged  marriage.  Julia,  cherished  by  her  parents, 
had  been  born  after  four  sons — and  so  was  considered  a “bad  luck  child” 
according  to  some  local  beliefs;  Hipolito  did  not  let  that  get  in  the  way.  Julia 
was  only  thirteen  when  the  marriage  took  place;  naturally,  when  she  came  to 
join  her  husband  in  Porvorim  she  brought  her  dolls  with  her,  and  played  with 
them  in  the  branches  of  a chikoo  tree  that  a full  century-and-a-half  later  still 
grows  proudly  in  the  front  garden.  Her  mother-in-law  was  dismayed.  “You  are 
an  educated  young  woman,”  she  told  the  young  bride.  “Why  don’t  you  put 
your  time  to  better  use?  There  are  young  women  in  this  village  who  have  never 
been  to  school.  Why  don’t  you  teach  them  to  read  and  write?” 

The  child-bride  promptly  took  up  the  challenge.  Thus,  Porvorim  came  to 
have  two  home-run  schools:  Julia,  wife  of  a rich  man,  began  teaching  the  poor 
in  the  village,  while  Malvina  Aramita,  wife  of  a poor  doctor,  ran  a boarding 
academy  for  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy. 

While  his  young  wife  was  thus  engaged  in  social  uplift,  Hipolito  began  to 
be  known  for  throwing  lavish  balls  and  parties.  His  newspaper  venture,  too, 
brought  him  prominence,  because  he  continued  to  publish  the  Correo  for  five 
years,  even  though  other  similar  papers  were  notoriously  short-lived.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  also  began  to  drink  heavily,  and  died  in  1898  at  an  early  age  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  made  an  emphatic  declaration: 
“Never  will  a rose  of  mine  marry  a son  from  that  house!” 

Who  were  the  roses  Hipolito  was  shielding,  and  to  what  son  and  to  which 
house  was  he  referring?  His  daughters  Estela  and  Pulqueria  were  just  nine 
and  seven  at  the  time  of  his  passing,  and  they  seldom  had  any  contact  with 
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Caetano  Manuel’s  two  sons,  Florencio  and  Oscar,  who  were  much  older.  Why 
then  was  Hipolito  so  worried?  Partly,  I think,  because  the  Ribeiro  family  in 
those  times,  though  land-rich,  was  seeing  very  hard  times;  three  of  the  daugh- 
ters had  married,  and  the  dowries  had  plunged  the  family  into  debt  so  steep 
that  the  land  revenues  could  no  longer  cover  the  interest  payments.  Hipolito, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  rich,  and  he  knew  what  the  matchmakers  must  be 
thinking:  what  better  match  than  a patrician  name  marrying  new  money? 
Both  sides  would  surely  benefit! 

Unfortunately,  his  sudden  death  left  his  widow  defenceless.  A stream  of 
visitors  came  to  the  house,  claiming  Hipolito  had  owed  them  money;  they 
took  away  precious  belongings,  furniture,  large  Chinese  vases,  rare  porcelain, 
anything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  while  the  grief-stricken  widow  could 
only  watch,  and  weep.  Mariano  Vaz  in  Anjuna  heard  what  was  happening  to 
his  young  sister  and  came  over  in  a towering  rage.  The  looting  came  to  a stop. 

Estela  and  Pulqueria  were  shipped  off  to  the  care  of  a paternal  uncle  in 
Bombay;  they  called  him  “Papagrande”  and  under  his  protective  eye  grew 
in  age  and  in  wisdom  and  in  relative  calm,  until  one  day,  when  Pulqueria 
was  sixteen  and  back  in  Porvorim,  a new  and  unexpected  sound  shattered 
the  calm  of  the  morning.  A large  mill  that  ground  sesame  seeds  to  extract 
their  oil  had  been  brought  for  the  first  time  to  the  village  and  installed  in 
the  Ribeiro  mansion,  and  when  Pulqueria  ran  to  look  at  this  clanging,  roar- 
ing curiosity,  who  should  be  supervising  the  extraction  but  handsome  young 
Oscar! 

Their  courtship  was  beset  with  problems,  largely  because  Papagrande,  who 
was  Pulqueria’s  guardian,  not  only  remembered  those  fateful  final  words,  but 
had  already  arranged  a marriage  for  her  with  a cousin  from  a nearby  village. 
Pulqueria  swore  she  would  rather  become  a nun  than  go  through  with  that 
match;  to  distract  her  she  was  sent  back  to  Bombay,  to  art  school  and  other 
distractions;  she  remained  steadfast,  and  it  was  the  uncle  who  finally  had  to 
yield.  Which  proves  what  we  have  been  taught  since  childhood:  that  love  con- 
quers all,  and  it  obviously  did  in  this  case  as  well,  or  I would  not  be  here 
writing  this  piece.  And  we  also  know  that  Oscar  and  Pulqueria,  that  couple 
divided  by  politics  but  united  by  love,  lived  as  such  couples  do  in  fairy  tales — 
happily  (and  also  sometimes  unhappily)  all  their  lives,  till  death  came  to  claim 
her  in  1954.  Oscar,  heartbroken,  survived  her  by  seventeen  years. 
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A Rather  Personal  Note 

Goa’s  history  may  be  diligently  mined  from  its  public  records  and  its  archives, 
but  a significant  part  of  it  also  lies  buried  in  an  oral  tradition  that  is  fast  dis- 
appearing as  older  generations  wither  and  die.  Of  the  key  participants  in  the 
events  that  took  place  in  Goa  in  the  1890s,  not  one  is  alive.  Many  of  their 
descendants  have  also  perished,  if  I may  use  so  harsh  a term.  Only  three  of 
Oscar  and  Pulqueria  Rangel  Ribeiro’s  five  children  survive,  my  siblings  Oscar 
and  Lyra  are  in  their  nineties,  and  I am  in  my  eighties.  All  of  us  heard  the  sto- 
ries our  grandmother  Julia  told  us;  we  also  heard  those  that  my  father  incor- 
porated later  in  his  memoirs.  We  can  therefore  certainly  vouch  for  the  con- 
sistency of  his  memories,  but  to  vouch  for  their  authenticity,  we  must  seek 
corroboration  from  outside  sources. 

Sometimes,  corroboration  comes  providentially  and  when  least  expected. 
For  example,  on  15  February  2008,  having  completed  this  article,  my  wife 
and  I visited  our  cousin  and  attorney  Mario  Bruto  da  Costa  in  his  Panaji 
office  for  a legal  consultation.  That  transaction  completed,  the  talk  turned  to 
elections  in  Goa  and  I mentioned  Constancio  Roque  da  Costa.  Mario  became 
very  animated  and  said  to  me:  “Do  you  know  that  in  the  election  in  Bardez 
in  1892,  where  Constancio  Roque  was  the  winning  candidate,  your  father  or 
your  grandfather  played  a role  in  it?  The  government  men  wanted  to  steal  the 
election,  and  the  contents  of  the  ballot  boxes,  but  they  were  tricked  into  grab- 
bing the  wrong  stuff.  Somehow  the  results  were  smuggled  into  the  hall,  and 
either  your  father  or  your  grandfather  had  a hand  in  this.”  The  details  may  be 
blurred,  but  the  story  is  essentially  the  same. 

My  father  often  told  how,  after  some  of  the  Portuguese  officials  had  fled  in 
1895  and  the  city  of  Panjim  had  been  left  defenceless,  a group  of  high  court 
judges  had  been  asked  to  defend  the  bridge  leading  to  Ribandar,  and  he  as  a 
young  cadet  had  been  posted  to  the  team,  which  was  assigned  the  afternoon 
shift.  He  names  some  of  the  judges  in  his  memoir;  what  is  more  telling  is  that  for 
decades  many  of  our  cousins  have  spoken  of  the  bridge  as  “Tio  Miru’s  bridge” 
(the  family  had  nicknamed  him  Miru  because  his  second  name  was  Teodomiro). 

My  father  also  told  us  of  events  that  took  place  when  the  Infante  was  with  his 
troops  in  the  forests  of  Satari,  incidents  that,  although  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  history  books,  I feel  influenced  the  Prince’s  decision  to  break  off  the 
fighting  and  return  to  Portugal,  offering  amnesty  to  his  recent  enemies.  When 
in  1988  we  visited  the  family  of  the  Desai  of  Lamgaon,  who  had  been  with  D. 
Afonso  on  that  expedition,  their  recollection  of  the  Desai’s  stories  matched  my 
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fathers  own  accounts.  The  Desai  and  my  father  had  become  friends  during  the 
campaign  and  continued  to  be  fast  friends  until  their  passing. 

Social  change  has  come  to  Porvorim,  which  years  ago  I portrayed  in  a 
novel  as  the  sleepy,  mythical  village  of  Tivolem.  Commerce  and  industry  have 
come  as  well.  A new  township  has  sprung  up  on  the  vast  plateau  where  snakes 
and  jackals  once  freely  roamed.  Down  by  the  fields,  Caetano  Manuel’s  once 
imposing  house  became  a heap  of  ruins,  but  Hipolito  Caetano’s  old  house  still 
stands  a furlong  to  the  south,  with  its  hidden  chamber  lovingly  preserved.  The 
lane  has  been  widened  by  a metre  and  a half  to  accommodate  the  compact 
cars  that  have  replaced  the  machilas  (sedan  chairs)  and  bullock-drawn  wooden 
carriages  of  Hipolito’s  day.  His  grandchildren  are  no  longer  bhatkan. ; the  for- 
mer mundkars  now  own  their  own  homes,  and  the  mundkarsc hildren  all  have 
college  degrees,  and  no  longer  stand  to  one  side  to  let  us  pass.  The  chikoo  tree 
in  whose  low  branches  young  Julia  played  has  grown  into  a tail-limbed  giant 
whose  luscious  fruit  hang  so  high  that  now  only  the  bats  can  cull  them.  For 
four  months  in  the  year,  monsoon  waters  still  rush  and  tumble  down  the  nul- 
lah that  runs  by  the  house,  but  at  other  times  the  stream  is  dry;  yet,  a lonely 
blue-winged  kingfisher  sits  keeping  watch  in  a bamboo  clump  on  its  west 
bank  and  waits  patiently  for  the  months  to  pass  and  the  fish  to  return.  Fish 
continue  to  live  and  wiggle  in  the  kingfisher’s  memory,  breeding  desire  and 
keeping  the  bird  alive,  as  history  continues  to  live  and  beckon  in  ours,  breed- 
ing nostalgia  and  keeping  historians  alive  and  at  work. 

Historians,  too,  know  the  value  of  patience.  They  wait,  they  watch,  and 
when  the  time  is  right  they  pounce.  That  is  why  history  lives. 


Notes 

1 Constancio  Roque  da  Costa,  born  in  Margao,  Goa,  in  1858,  distinguished  himself  in  Por- 
tugal at  an  early  age,  but  most  of  all  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny  and  Rane  rebellion  of  1895-96. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  Constancio  Roque  da  Costa,  who  decades  earlier  had  himself  been  a 
deputy  to  the  Portuguese  Parliament  and  Secretary  of  the  Prefecture.  Luis  de  Menezes  Bragan^a, 
another  Goan  patriot,  wrote  of  Constancio  Roque,  junior:  “in  the  hour  of  our  troubled  history, 
the  life  of  this  very  public  man  was  the  most  brilliant  page.” 

2 Simao  Vicente  Gomes  Catao,  prominent  resident  of  the  city,  who  had  compiled  Almanach 
luso-indiano , published  in  Mapusa  in  1880.  His  son,  Francisco  Xavier  Gomes  Catao,  became  a 
prominent  church  historian. 

3 “Pascoal,  go  play  with  marbles;  I get  the  bananas,  you  get  the  peel.” 

4 A prominent  leader  of  the  martial  Rane  clan. 

5 A traditional  gesture  of  defiance,  akin  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet. 
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Negociagoes  identitarias  dos  Gaudde  de  Goa: 
polfticas  de  classificagao  de  "tribos"1 


Claudia  Pereira2 


Resumo:  Os  Gaudde  de  Goa  observam  as  componentes  de  “casta” 
no  piano  social,  mas  foram  reconhecidos  administrativamente  como 
“tribais”  devido  as  regalias  economicas  e educacionais  que  este  estatuto 
lhes  concede.  Para  tal  contribuiu  a literatura  produzida  durante  e apos 
o colonialismo  portugues  que  os  descreve  como  os  primeiros  habitantes 
de  Goa.  Mas  o que  quero  transmitir,  ao  afirmar  que  os  Gaudde  seguem 
a organiza^ao  da  casta?  E o que  significa  dizer  que  os  Gaudde  sao 
considerados  “tribais”  na  terminologia  administrativa?  Esta  ultima  e a 
principal  questao  sobre  a qual  o artigo  se  ira  debru^ar,  enquadrando-os 
nas  mesmas  logicas  classificatorias  do  restante  subcontinente. 


No  contexto  da  sociedade  indiana,  os  Gaudde  de  Goa  apresentam  uma  duali- 
dade  sociologica  interessante:  “socialmente”  seguem  a organiza^ao  da  “casta;” 
contudo,  no  piano  “administrativo”  foram  classificados  como  “Scheduled 
Tribe,”  uma  das  “tribos  da  listadas”  do  governo,  beneficiando,  por  isso,  de 
privileges  economicos  e educacionais.  Os  proprios  afirmam  ser  os  primeiros 
habitantes  deste  estado,  tal  como  descrito  pela  literatura  produzida  durante  o 
colonialismo  portugues  e apos  a anexa^ao  de  Goa  a Uniao  Indiana  em  1961 — 
o que  foi  traduzido  como  “tribo” — como  aconteceu  por  parte  dos  britanicos 
para  outros  grupos  na  India.  Todavia,  uma  duvida  surge  desde  logo:  a pala- 
vra  “tribo”  nao  existe  nem  em  concani,  nem  em  marati,  as  h'nguas  locais  de 
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Goa.1 * 3  Foi  entao  adoptado  o termo  “tribe”  em  ingles,  proveniente  da  lingua 
administrativa  da  India  contemporanea.  Por  outras  palavras,  e a lingua  dos 
antigos  vizinhos  colonizadores  da  maior  parte  do  subcontinente,  os  britanicos, 
que  lhes  vem  fornecer  a categoria  que  define  o seu  estatuto  administrativo 
actual.  “Amge  zaticho  ou  amcha  zaticha  [a  nossa  casta  ou  o nosso  grupo]”  e a 
expressao  pela  qual  os  Gaudde  cristaos  e hindus  se  referem  respectivamente  em 
concani  ou  marati  ao  seu  proprio  grupo  na  aldeia.  O termo  “tribo”  e,  por  isso, 
utilizado  por  mim  por  se  tratar  do  vocabulo  usado  pelos  meus  interlocutores 
durante  a pesquisa  etnografica  e pelos  registos  administrativos. 

Inicialmente  hindus,  os  Gaudde  de  Goa  dividiram-se  em  dois  grupos 
quando  uma  parte  se  converteu  ao  cristianismo  apos  a chegada  dos  portugue- 
ses  ao  territorio  no  seculo  xvi,  passando  entao  a haver  os  Gaudde  hindus  e os 
Gaudde  cristaos  (escrevo  “hindus,”  porque  e dessa  forma  que  costumam  ser 
designados  actualmente  os  Gaudde  que  nao  sofreram  conversao).  Parte  dos 
Gaudde  cristaos  realizou  uma  cerimonia  de  purifica^ao  para  se  tornarem  hin- 
dus entre  1926  a 1930,  devido  a negligencia  que  sentiram  por  parte  da  Igreja 
Catolica  para  com  as  castas  estatutariamente  desvalorizadas,  passando  a existir 
um  terceiro  grupo:  os  “nav-Hindu  Gaudde,”  ou  seja,  os  Gaudde  “neo-hindus.” 

O que  foi  descrito  e idealizado  como  cultura  goesa  centrou-se  “mais”  nas 
elites,  constitufdas  maioritariamente  por  castas  de  Bramanes  catolicos  e hin- 
dus, os  quais  ocupavam  e ocupam  o topo  do  sistema  social  de  castas  (Newman 
90).  Na  produ^ao  colonial  sobre  a sociedade  goesa  ha  pouca  documenta^ao 
sobre  os  grupos  de  estatuto  desvalorizado — o mesmo  tendo  acontecido  na 
India  colonizada  pelos  britanicos.4  Ora,  a minha  discussao  centra-se  nos  Gau- 
dde, os  quais  se  encontram  na  “base  do  sistema  social”  de  Goa.  Para  aprofun- 
darmos  a articula^ao  da  casta  e da  “tribo”  na  identidade  dos  Gaudde  e necessa- 
rio  problematizar  questoes  como:  quais  os  argumentos  dos  Gaudde  para  serem 
classificados  administrativamente  como  “tribo?”  5 O que  e ser  “tribal?”  Qual  a 
importancia  de  ser  reconhecido  como  “tribal?”  Pode-se  ser  classificado  como 
“Scheduled  Tribe,”  sendo  uma  “casta?”  Ha  “tribos”  cristas? 

1 . Das  lacunas  terminologicas:  A "tribo"  e as  Irnguas  da  India 

Apesar  de,  em  termos  gerais,  as  “tribos”  serem  designadas  como  indfgenas  (no 

sentido  de  habitantes  originais),  varios  tern  sido  os  termos  utilizados  como 
seus  sinonimos  no  discurso  popular  e na  literatura  sociologica,  nomeada- 

mente:  “Scheduled  Tribes,”  populates  animistas,  populates  nativas,  autoc- 

tones,  “adivasi”  e aborfgenes.  O termo  “tribo”  nao  tern  tradu^ao  nas  lfnguas 
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indianas,  como  pude  constatar  junto  dos  Gaudde  de  Goa,  donde  ocorre  a 
questao:  podemos  chamar  um  grupo  de  “tribo”  se  ele  proprio  nao  tem  uma 
palavra  para  tal?  Um  segundo  problema  e que  o termo  acarreta  invariavel- 
mente  conota^oes  evolucionistas  que  pressupoem  um  estadio  anterior  do 
desenvolvimento  da  sociedade,  em  que  as  “tribos”  sao  olhadas  como  fosseis  de 
um  passado  remoto,  parecendo  ter  parado  na  historia  (Hardiman  13). 

A percep^ao  cognitiva  dos  grupos  locais  da  India  mudou  durante  o peri- 
odo  colonial  britanico  quando  foram  introduzidas  as  categorias  casta  e “tribo.” 
Na  viragem  do  seculo  xx,  etnografos  ao  servi^o  do  colonialismo  britanico 
produziram  catalogos  etnograficos  sobre  “tribos”  e castas,  tentando  descrever 
o seu  modo  de  vida  e visando  abranger  todo  o territorio  da  India — textos 
ainda  hoje  bastante  importantes  para  apurar  a origem  etimologica  de  diferen- 
tes  “tribos”  e castas.  Este  e o caso  dos  Gaudde,  cujas  etimologias  apontadas, 
a partir  das  obras  de  H.  Stuart  do  etnografo  britanico  Edgar  Thurston  e do 
indianista  alemao  Gustav  Oppert,  se  fundamentam  em  pressupostos  colo- 
niais  e aventuras  linguisticas  que  influenciam  ainda  a sua  identidade  actual. 
Para  a origem  do  etimo  Gaudde,  Oppert  (114)  aponta  para  o dravidiano 
“ko” — “montanha,”  de  onde  os  Gaudde  vieram — H.  Stuart  1893  [1891]  para 
o sanscrito  “go” — “vaca,”  animal  com  conota^oes  religiosas  na  India,  alu- 
dindo  provavelmente  a riqueza  natural  do  espa^o  que  habitavam,  mais  tarde 
disputada  pelos  Bramanes  (Kamat  40).  A teoria  que  prevalece  em  Goa  e que 
“go”  (Mitragotri  60)  tera  dado  origem  a “ganv,”  presumindo-se  que,  quando 
as  “tribos”  desceram  das  montanhas,  formaram  “ganv  [aldeias]  ” em  Goa  e,  ai, 
tornaram-se  “Gaudde.” 

Os  argumentos  apontados  para  a origem  dos  diversos  grupos  que  compoem 
a India  baseiam-se  em  teorias  raciais  (com  base  nas  populates  nativas,  dra- 
vidianas,  que  se  encontrariam  no  Sul  do  territorio),  combinadas  com  teorias 
sobre  correntes  migratorias  (no  caso,  fundamentalmente  de  grupos  arianos). 
Estas  teorias  derivam  dos  “catalogos  etnograficos,”  ja  enunciados,  em  que  o 
ordenamento  das  castas  tinha  entao  como  explica<;ao  o recurso  ao  passado  his- 
torico  para  apurar  a sua  origem,  baseada  no  antagonismo  racial  entre  arianos  e 
dravidianos.  Porem,  alguns  autores  defendem  que  a ideia  de  os  arianos  terem 
existido  e de  validade  duvidosa  e que  nao  passa  apenas  de  uma  teoria — dito  de 
outro  modo,  nem  sequer  ha  certezas  quanto  a origem  da  casta  (Biardeau  6). 

Nao  me  parece  que  seja  do  ambito  do  antropologo  explicar  a proveniencia 
da  casta,  mas  perceber  como  este  saber  e usado  contemporaneamente.  Para 
os  Gaudde,  descritos  como  os  primeiros  habitantes  de  Goa,  a hipotese  e que 
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derivam  dos  “austroloides”  (do  ramo  “munda”  ou  “proto”),  tendo  migrado  do 
Sudeste  asiatico  para  o Nordeste  da  India  e posteriormente  para  o Sul  (onde 
se  encontra  Goa),  sensivelmente  em  400  a.c.  A historiadora  Romila  Thapar 
adverte  para  o facto  de  as  teorias  em  torno  dos  arianos  e dos  dravidianos  terem 
como  fun9ao  contemporanea  separar  a nivel  politico  “as  castas  baixas  indf- 
genas”  das  “castas  altas  que  vieram  de  fora”  (35),  o que  transparece  entre  os 
Gaudde:  o passado  “tribal”  e reivindicado  para  a defini^ao  do  seu  actual  esta- 
tuto  politico;  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  e tambem  o uso  do  passado  supostamente 
“tribal”  que  leva  as  outras  castas  a desvaloriza-los  e a estigmatiza-los  a nivel  de 
estatuto.  Para  a caracterizac^ao  dos  Gaudde  de  Goa,  como  nos  e dado  a ver, 
revela-se  necessario  recorrer  as  categoriza^oes  da  literatura  produzida  durante 
e apos  o colonialismo  portugues,  mas  tambem  as  fontes  que  as  inspiraram,  as 
obras  evolucionistas  do  colonialismo  britanico  na  India. 

2.  Criterios  de  classificagao  das  "Scheduled  Tribes"  na  India: 

O caso  dos  Gaudde  de  Goa 

O governo  britanico  lan^ou  em  1936  a expressao  “Backward  Tribes,”  ao  pro- 
mulgar  uma  lista  das  “tribos  desprivilegiadas.”  Esta  concep^ao  viria  a ser  apro- 
veitada  pelo  governo  da  India  independente  (1947),  quando  publica  as  “Sche- 
duled Tribes”em  1950,  ou  seja,  “tribos  listadas”  (Beteille,  “The  Concept”  77). 
Estas  listas  continuam  a existir,  sendo  sujeitas  periodicamente  a altera^oes  no 
que  respeita  a introdu^ao  de  grupos  reconhecidos  como  “tribais/’Paralelamente, 
foram  tambem  criadas  listas  de  “Other  Backward  Classes”  (OBC),  categoria 
ambigua  que  engloba  na  sua  maioria  castas  shudras,  e de  “Scheduled  Castes” 
(SC),  castas  de  Intocaveis,  as  quais,  tal  como  as  “Scheduled  Tribes,”  quase  nao 
foram  representadas  na  literatura  colonial  por  compara^ao  com  outros  grupos. 

Os  criterios  para  a distin^ao  entre  “Other  Backward  Classes,”  “Scheduled 
Castes”  e “Scheduled  Tribes”  sao  vagos  (Verma  and  Rakesh  1).  Presentemente, 
os  estados  recolhem  informa^o  sobre  os  grupos  que  reclamam  correspon- 
der  aos  criterios  requeridos  para  as  listas  e apresentam-nas  ao  governo  central 
que  decide  sobre  a sua  inclusao  nas  respectivas  categorias.  Relativamente  as 
“Scheduled  Tribes, ’’enquanto  “alguns  grupos  se  tornaram  castas  e deixaram 
de  ser  tribos  na  India  colonial,”  o processo  inverso  verificou-se  “no  periodo 
pos-colonial — castas  que  reclamaram  a identidade  tribal”  (Beteille,  “The  Con- 
cept” 78),  o que  se  observou  entre  os  Gaudde  de  Goa:  e-lhes  atribuida  origem 
“tribal,”  socialmente  sao  uma  “casta”  e do  ponto  de  vista  administrativo  foram 
reconhecidos  como  “Scheduled  Tribe.” 
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Eu  argumento  que  sao  uma  casta  porque,  por  um  lado,  foi  esta  a forma  como 
se  assumiram  os  Gaudde  cristaos  e hindus  que  estudei,  sendo  situados  na  base 
do  sistema  pelos  proprios,  pelo  discurso  das  outras  castas  e pela  literatura,  ora 
entre  os  Shudra  (o  mais  comum),  ora  entre  os  Shudra  e os  Intocaveis,  ora  como 
uma  categoria  a parte.  Por  outro  lado,  argumento  tambem  que  sao  uma  casta  por 
observarem  a endogamia,  a comensalidade  e a especializa^ao  professional  (como 
agricultores)  numa  logica  hierarquica  de  pureza  ritual.  Contudo,  se  aspectos  cul- 
tural como  as  regras  de  casamento  e a polui^ao  ritual  sao  ainda  importantes  no 
sistema  de  castas,  pertinentes  sao  tambem  os  aspectos  estruturais  como  a dimen- 
sao  economica  e polftica,  embora  seja  necessario  realgar  que,  apesar  de  castas  con- 
sideradas  normalmente  de  “baixo  estatuto”  terem  conseguido  conquistar  poder 
economico  e politico,  continua  estigmatizado  o estatuto  social  adscrito  ao  seu 
nascimento  (Beteille,  “The  Future”  152).  Aproximo-me,  nesta  questao,  da  antro- 
pologa  Unnithan-Kumar  quando  demonstra  que  tanto  a “casta”  como  a “tribo” 
estao  ainda  a ser  “construfdas  historicamente” — ou,  melhor,  desconstrufdas — 
resultado  de  processos  politicos,  sociais  e economicos  especificos,  o que  evidencia 
que  se  tratam  de  “categorias”  muito  mais  “fluidas”  entre  si  do  que  normalmente 
tern  sido  reconhecido  pela  produc^ao  antropologica  (Unnithan-Kumar  1). 

No  caso  dos  Gaudde,  tanto  hindus  como  cristaos,  pode-se  verificar  que 
come^aram  por  ser  reconhecidos  como  “Other  Backward  Class”  em  1980  e pas- 
saram  a “Scheduled  Tribe”  em  2003.  As  “Scheduled  Tribes”  representam  actual- 
mente  12%  da  popula^ao  total  de  Goa,  juntamente  com  os  Velip  e os  Kunbi  (as 
percentagens  de  “Scheduled  Tribes”  variam  de  estado  para  estado,  consoante  o 
numero  de  popula^ao  “tribal”  registada  como  tal).  Esta  transforma^ao  termino- 
logica  (de  OBC  para  ST)  reflecte  o que  acontece  no  resto  da  India,  pois  os  gru- 
pos  mais  desvalorizados  socialmente,  os  “tribais”  e os  “intocaveis, ”sao  normal- 
mente agrupados  como  “Other  Backward  Classes”  e posteriormente  separados 
na  terminologia  administrativa  como  “Scheduled  Tribes”  e “Scheduled  Castes” 
respectivamente  (Beteille  52). 6 

Entre  as  “Scheduled  Tribes”  nao  existe  discrimina^ao  em  termos  de  reli- 
giao,  embora  as  “Scheduled  Castes”  englobem  apenas  castas  de  Intocaveis  hin- 
dus, sikhs  e budistas,  o que  tern  levado  ao  protesto  de  castas  cristas  e mucpd- 
manas  de  Intocaveis  na  India,  ja  que  o governo  argumenta  que  o cristianismo 
e o islamismo  pressupoem  a igualdade  e nao  a divisao  em  castas.  Por  outro 
lado,  os  mu^ulmanos  nao  sao  contemplados  nas  “Other  Backward  Classes.” 
Este  facto  elucida-nos  como  a representa^ao  da  casta  em  termos  politicos  esta 
directamente  relacionada  com  a consciencia  politica  (Jenkins  67-88,  11 1-26). 
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Qual  e entao  a defini^ao  de  “Scheduled  Tribe”  na  constitui^ao  indiana?  “Tribo 
ou  comunidades  tribais  ou  parte  de  ou  grupos  dentro  de  tribos  ou  comunida- 
des  tribais  que  devem  para  os  propositos  desta  constitui^ao  ser  consideradas 
como  “Scheduled  Tribe”  no  Estado  de  onde  provem”  (Constitution  284-85). 

A defini^ao  de  “Scheduled  Tribes”  remete  assim  para  a “identifica^ao”  de 
“tribos”  como  categoria  administrativa.  E entao  altura  de  me  interrogar  sobre 
os  criterios  usados  pelos  Gaudde  para  serem  abrangidos  na  classifica^ao  de 
“Scheduled  Tribe.”  Na  prepara^ao  dos  criterios  das  “Scheduled  Tribes”em 
1950  e 1956,  os  requisitos  fundamentals  para  integrarem  as  listas  eram  os  de 
tra^os  “primitivos”  e de  “atraso”;  na  revisao  de  1965  outras  exigencias  foram 
acrescentadas:  “mais  indicates  de  tra^os  primitivos,  cultura  distinta,  isola- 
mento  geografico,  timidez  no  contacto  com  a sociedade  em  geral  e atraso” 
(Singh  39) — os  mesmos  criterios  que  os  Gaudde  de  Goa  irao  utilizar  em  2002, 
acrescentando  o facto  de  os  manuais  escolares  os  descreverem  como  as  “tri- 
bos” de  Goa  (Goa  State  1).  Na  segunda  pagina  deste  documento,  um  outro 
argumento  e esbo^ado:  “...  devido  a inclusao  de  outras  catorze  comunida- 
des na  lista  de  OBC,  a popula^ao  OBC  de  Goa  tornou-se  muito  abrangente 
e,  como  resultados,  os  beneficios  dispomveis  para  os  Gaudde,  Velip,  Kunbi 
& Dhangar  [os  outros  proponentes  a “Scheduled  Tribes”]  foram  reduzidos  e 
diminuiram  as  vantagens”  (2).  Este  excerto  evidencia  a natureza  economica 
de  um  dos  argumentos  utilizados  para  a altera^ao  da  sua  classifica^ao  admi- 
nistrativa. O mesmo  e reclamado  por  outros  grupos  na  India,  como  os  Gujjar, 
“Other  Backward  Class”  que  reivindicam  actualmente  o estatuto  de  “Sche- 
duled Tribe,”  ja  que  tern  mais  regalias  economicas  no  interior  desta  categoria. 

No  que  respeita  ao  conceito  de  “tribo”  a aten^ao  tern  sido  entao  direc- 
cionada  para  a identifica^ao  de  grupos  “tribais”  na  India,  e nao  tanto  para  a 
defini^ao  da  sua  terminologia — devido  a complexidade  de  que  se  reveste  o 
termo  (Beteille,  “Race”  59).  Avan^o  agora  para  as  defini^oes  propostas  pelos 
antropologos.  Os  esforgos  de  uma  defini^ao  cuidadosa  de  “tribo”  surgiram 
desde  os  anos  60  (Singh  38),  na  sequencia  das  implicates  politicas  desta 
defini<;ao.  Bailey  tenta  definir  “tribo”  como  uma  estrutura  pequena,  em  ter- 
mos  de  escala  comparativa,  delimitada  temporalmente  e espacialmente  de 
uma  forma  circunscrita  nas  rela<tes  sociais,  legais  e politicas  (244-70).  Andre 
Beteille  (“The  Future”  154)  acrescenta  a analise  das  circunstancias  historicas 
e sociais  que  terao  imprimido  traces  diferentes  aos  grupos  “tribais” — sugestao 
implicita  em  Hardiman  que  encontra  alguma  articula^ao  com  o imaginario 
tribal  que  tern  sido  associado  aos  Gaudde.  Na  verdade,  nao  me  parece  que 
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seja  competencia  do  antropologo  saber  se  os  Gaudde  foram  tribais  no  pas- 
sado,  mas  caracteriza-los  no  presente  e analisar  como  o seu  passado  e utilizado 
no  quotidiano  (Hardiman  11-17).  De  facto,  os  privilegios  dos  Gaudde  como 
“Scheduled  Tribe”  permitem-lhes  melhorar  a qualidade  de  vida  do  ponto  de 
vista  economico,  mas  permanece  a desvalorizagao  estatutaria  social.  Dificeis 
sao  as  alternativas  para  este  dilema. 

3.  A negociagao  identitaria  dos  Gaudde 

Na  aldeia  onde  realizei  trabalho  de  campo,  os  Gaudde  com  menos  de  20  anos 
revelaram-me  que  apenas  souberam  que  eram  uma  das  “tribos”  de  Goa  atraves 
do  manual  de  Historia  do  5°  ano  (Goa  35) — o que  nos  indica  como  o estatuto 
“tribal”  e,  neste  caso,  atribufdo  por  agentes  exteriores,  como  seja  o governo, 
atraves  dos  manuais  escolares  ou  das  listas  governamentais.  Este  dado  encontra 
ressonancia  no  que  acontece  com  outros  grupos  do  subcontinente,  ja  que  os 
grupos  das  “Scheduled  Tribe”  revelam-se  heterogeneos  no  seu  seio  (Xaxa  1369). 

Com  o surgimento  de  uma  classe  media  educada  entre  as  “tribos”  da  India, 
alguns  elementos  tornaram-se  “etnologos”  envolvidos  na  reconstrugao  das  suas 
identidades  (Arora  213).  Processo  identico  aconteceu  em  Goa,  quando  nos 
anos  90  comegaram  a surgir  associagoes  tribais  entre  a classe  media  destes 
grupos  para  reivindicar  o estatuto  de  “Scheduled  Tribe,”  cujos  membros  esta- 
vam  (e  estao)  empenhados  na  recolha  do  que  singulariza  a sua  comunidade, 
o que  levou  a revitalizagao  de  rituais  locais.  Na  aldeia  de  Avedem,  parte  dos 
rituais  dos  Gaudde  cristaos  (em  forma  de  dangas  e cangoes)  nao  so  foram 
reavivados,  como  tambem  mercantilizados  atraves  do  turismo  e publicitados 
como  a cultura  local  de  Goa.  Esta  revitalizagao  parece  continuar  a relagao  com 
o seu  suposto  passado  “tribal”,  utilizando  a historia  como  legitimadora  das 
suas  acgoes  e promotora  de  coesao  de  grupo  (Hobsbawn  12).  As  identidades 
sociais  e culturais  tornaram-se  assim  associadas  a estrategias  para  a mobilidade 
social  e economica  na  India  pos-independente,  numa  tentativa  de  igualdade 
de  oportunidades  (Unnithan-Kumar  vii). 

Nao  poderia  estar  mais  proxima  de  Vibha  Arora  quando  elucida  que  a 
“luta  para  ser  reconhecido  como  ‘Scheduled  Tribe’  . . . indica  que  a identidade 
nao  e mais  um  simbolo  de  sub  alter  nidade,  mas  de  consciencia  politica ’ (italico 
meu;  Arora  216).  No  caso  dos  Gaudde,  para  o seu  estatuto  de  “Scheduled 
Tribe”  concorreu  muito  a mobilizagao  politica  e nao  tanto  a avaliagao  de  uma 
identidade  dita  “tribal,”  o que,  mais  uma  vez,  encontra  ressonancia  com  o 
que  acontece  no  resto  da  India.  No  que  respeita  aos  Gaudde  de  Goa,  as  suas 
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singularidades  enquadram-se  na  de  outros  grupos  da  India  que  reclamaram 
recentemente  o estatuto  de  “Scheduled  Tribes,”  diferindo  o conteudo  destas 
mesmas  particularidades  (dan£as,  can^oes,  formas  de  vestir,  rituais).  As  suas 
formas  culturais  e o seu  passado  supostamente  “tribal”  contribufram  para  afir- 
mar  a sua  identidade  tribal  e para  o seu  reconhecimento  politico  como  “Sche- 
duled Tribe”  (Cohen  14).  Parafraseando  Laura  Jenkins,  e possfvel  verificar  como 
se  revela  curioso  o facto  de  o “legado  colonial”  moldar  a “identidade  polftica 
contemporanea”  dos  grupos  despriveligiados,  e mais  concretamente,  o “estado 
continuar  a modelar  a sua  identidade  social”  (Jenkins  1 1).  A consciencializa^ao 
deste  facto  mostra-nos,  por  um  lado,  a influencia  do  colonialismo  na  vivencia 
actual  dos  Gaudde;  e,  por  outro,  a forma  como  interiorizamos  essas  representa- 
<;6es  de  forma  natural  e fixa  e nao  como  parte  de  uma  possfvel  constru^ao. 

O passado  dos  Gaudde  como  “tribal”  ou  hindu  tern  sido  alvo  de  debate, 
desde  2007,  num  grupo  de  discussao  na  Internet,  o Goanet.  As  vozes  partici- 
pativas  dividem-se,  por  um  lado,  nos  que  singularizam  os  Gaudde,  apontando 
a sua  “diferen^a”  nas  caracterfsticas  fenotfpicas  e no  vestuario,  bem  como  o seu 
estatuto  estigmatizante;  e,  por  outro,  nos  que  se  opoem  a esta  visao,  salien- 
tando  a “semelhan9a”  dos  Gaudde  em  termos  ffsicos  com  as  restantes  castas, 
bem  como  a nfvel  de  indumentaria  (ja  que,  exceptuando  os  idosos,  deixaram 
de  vestir  o traje  tradicional  no  seu  quotidiano).  Para  os  primeiros  refiro,  a 
tftulo  de  exemplo,  o comentario  de  J.  Cola^o,  a 26  de  Dezembro  de  2007,  a 
proposito  de  uma  exposi^o  de  fotografias  em  Goa: 

Os  Kunbi/Gaudde,  os  indfgenas  do  subcontinente  (tal  como  os  Nagas  e os  Adivasis), 
tem  caracterfsticas  ffsicas  distintas...  . Os  Gaudde/Kunbi/Adivasis  do  subconti- 
nente e os  aborfgenes  da  Australia  pertencem  ao  mesmo  conjunto  de  pessoas...  e 
tem  caracterfsticas  faciais  muito  distintas.  (1) 

Para  os  segundos,  os  que  se  focam  na  semelhan^a  dos  Gaudde  com  as 
outras  castas,  cito  o comentario  de  F.  Noronha,  de  25  de  Dezembro  de  2007, 
no  qual  se  questiona  porque  e que  um  Gauddo  e descrito  como  um  Gauddo 
e um  Bramane  Saraswat  ou  Chardo  e normalmente  designado  como  “goes?” 
Sera  que  isto  nao  e ser  “paternalista?”  Sera  que  e aceitavel  descrever  alguem 
como  um  “australiano  branco”  ...  tentem  e digam-me.  As  defini^oes  envol- 
vem  tambem  o jogo  das  equates  de  poder  (l).7 

A tentativa  de  algumas  empresas  procederem  a extrac^ao  mineira  em 
aldeias  povoadas  por  Gaudde  e outras  “Scheduled  Tribes”  relan^ou  novamente 
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a discussao  de  serem  eles  os  habitantes  originais  de  Goa  (logo,  “tribais”)  e, 
por  isso,  os  legftimos  proprietaries  dos  terrenos  sobre  os  quais  as  empresas 
tentam  ter  direitos,  como  e possfvel  visualizar  atraves  do  seguinte  excerto  de  S. 
Govekar  de  6 de  Maio  de  2008:  “A  terra  de  Goa  pertence  de  facto  aos  tribais 
como  os  Gaudde,  Dhangar,  Kunbi  e Velip.  Sera  que  e possfvel  dar  just^a  a 
estas  pessoas?”  (Govekar  1). 

Apesar  de  ser  uma  classifica^ao  colonial,  o termo  “tribo”  foi  interiorizado 
pelos  proprios  indianos  e tem  sido  extensivamente  utilizado  na  literatura  de 
ciencias  sociais  em  geral,  e na  antropologia  e sociologia  como  uma  forma  de 
perceber  a realidade  social  indiana  (Singh  41).  Novos  eufemismos  surgiram 
para  dar  uma  outra  cor  a velhas  realidades,  como  e o caso  de  “indfgena”  ou 
“nativo”  para  “primitivo,”  “grupos  etnicos”  para  “tribos”  (Kuper  389).  Con- 
cordo  com  Unnithan-Kumar  quando  sugere  que  o termo  por  que  os  grupos 
identificados  como  “tribos”  sejam  designados  pelos  termos  que  eles  proprios 
usam  (1).  O meu  trabalho  de  campo  mostrou-me  como  a diferen^a  associada 
aos  Gaudde  era  muitas  vezes  uma  construct  das  outras  castas  que  os  desig- 
nam  como  “tribais.”  Podemos  entao  observar  como  toda  esta  discussao  nos 
mostra  a negocia^ao  da  identidade  dos  Gaudde  (de  “tribais”  a casta  e a “Sche- 
duled Tribe”),  bem  como  a sua  adaptaq:ao  a dispositivos  exteriores  como  o 
colonialismo  portugues  (em  que  parte  se  converteu  ao  cristianismo,  mas  conti- 
nuou  a praticar  rituais  locais)  e ao  governo  indiano  (como  “Scheduled  Tribe”). 

Actualmente,  tanto  “tribo”  como  “casta”  tem  sobrevivido  como  categorias 
discretas  em  que  ambas  jogam  com  a “semelhan^a”  entre  si,  seguindo  a endo- 
gamia  e a comensalidade,  bem  como  com  a “diferen^a,”  enfatizando  a sua  cul- 
tura  distintiva  e recriando  os  seus  sfmbolos  culturais  (Singh  37-43).  Os  argu- 
ments utilizados  para  a reivindica^ao  do  estatuto  politico  dos  Gaudde  como 
“tribais”  elucidam  sobre  a flexibilidade  da  estrutura  social  indiana  e a sua  adap- 
ta$ao  a dispositivos  exteriores  como  o anterior  colonialismo  britanico  e por- 
tugues (Perez  30).  E esta  a singularidade  de  Goa,  a forma  como  e usado  o seu 
passado  colonial  a nfvel  social,  cultural  e economico  pelos  seus  habitantes. 


Notas 

1 Este  artigo  surgiu  no  ambito  do  projecto  de  doutoramento  intitulado  Casta,  tribo  e con- 
versao.  Os  Gaudde  de  Goa , terminado  em  2009  e financiado  pela  Funda^ao  para  a Ciencia  e a 
Tecnologia  (SFRH  / BD  / 19065  / 2004),  a qual  os  meus  agradecimentos  sao  devidos.  O texto 
resulta  do  trabalho  de  campo  realizado  numa  aldeia  de  Goa,  de  Janeiro  a Julho  de  2006  e de 
Setembro  a Novembro  de  2007. 
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2 Gostaria  de  agradecer  a generosidade  inexcedfvel  de  todas  as  pessoas  que  me  ajudaram  em 
Avedem,  no  sul  de  Goa,  onde  realizei  trabalho  de  campo.  Ao  Audhut  Kamat  deixo  o meu  eterno 
obrigada  por  todo  o apoio  entusiastico.  Ao  Alexandre  Oliveira,  Filipa  Oliveira,  Ines  Louren^o 
e Sofia  Miranda  agrade^o  os  preciosos  comentarios.  A editora,  Cristiana  Bastos,  agrade^o  as 
sugestoes  para  melhorar  o texto.  A minha  orientadora,  a Rosa  Perez,  agrade^o  toda  a ajuda  e as 
leituras  criticas. 

3 O marati,  para  alem  de  ser  uma  das  lmguas  de  Goa,  e dominante  no  Estado  vizinho  do 
Maharastra. 

4 Na  India,  os  “Subaltern  Studies”  sao  um  projecto  academico  iniciado  nos  anos  80  com 
o objectivo  de  escrever  a historia  dos  que  foram  “subalternizados”  na  historiografia  da  India, 
ou  seja,  dos  grupos  sobre  os  quais  existe  pouca  documenta^ao  comparativamente  aos  restantes: 
grupos  como  as  mulheres,  as  “tribos”  e os  intocaveis,  que  se  situam  na  margem  do  sistema  social. 
Todavia,  como  Rosa  Perez  nos  mostra,  “a  perspectiva  de  encarar  os  sistemas  a partir  das  suas 
bases  e das  suas  entidades  subalternas  nao  estimulou  a reflexao  crftica  em  Portugal”  (Perez  14). 

5 O aprofundamento  da  categoria  casta  entre  os  Gaudde  e analisado  em  “Religion,  Caste  and 
‘Tribe’:  The  Catholic  and  Hindu  Gaudde  of  Goa;”  artigo  no  prelo. 

6 A principal  diferen<;a  entre  estes  dois  grupos  no  que  diz  respeito  a regalias  e que  os  primei- 
ros  tern  privileges  sobre  recursos  naturais  da  India,  considerados  o seu  habitat  natural,  contrari- 
amente  as  “Scheduled  Castes.” 

7 Os  Saraswat  correspondem  a uma  sub-casta  dentro  dos  Bramanes,  o topo  da  hierarquia 
entre  os  hindus  e os  catolicos  de  Goa,  e os  Chardo  a casta  que  se  segue  na  hierarquia  das  castas 
catolicas  em  Goa. 
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Goa  in  Retrospect:  Colonial  Memories  Published  Recently 
in  Goa  and  in  Portugal 


Teotonio  R.  de  Souza 


Abstract:  This  essay  explores  some  colonial  and  post-colonial 
reminiscences  published  in  recent  times  in  Goa  and  in  Portugal  for  the 
purpose  of  analysing  their  perceptions  of  “contemporary  processes.”  Such 
reminiscences  must  be  examined  carefully;  they  can  be  aimed  at  distracting 
the  reader  from  the  reality  and  the  true  reading  of  the  processes.  They  are 
written  in  hindsight  and,  like  most  memoirs,  often  hide  an  author’s  own 
agenda.  They  also  tend  to  win  consumers  unlikely  to  have  had  direct  or 
indirect  access  to  contemporary  evidence,  be  it  public  or  private.  Keeping 
these  concerns  in  mind,  this  analysis  reveals  much  about  the  present  and 
hopes  to  provide  insights  into  ongoing  trends.  As  a historian-analyst  I wish 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  need  for  cross-checking  such  texts  for  the 
distortions  they  can  transmit.  There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this 
regard,  particularly  by  way  of  scrutinizing  the  native  collaborators  (not  just 
sympathizers)  of  the  colonial  regime.  Also,  transitions  and  continuities  need 
to  be  respected  in  order  to  evaluate  correctly  the  processes  at  work  at  any  one 
time.  They  cannot  be  insulated  in  their  contemporariness  or  isolated  from 
their  past  and  consequences. 


This  is  an  attempt  to  understand  Goa  by  exploring  some  colonial  and  post- 
colonial reminiscences  that  have  been  published  in  recent  times  in  Goa  and 
in  Portugal.  Most  published  reminiscences  are  written  in  hindsight  and  often 
hide  an  author’s  own  agenda.  They  also  tend  to  win  consumers  who  are 
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unlikely  to  have  direct  or  indirect  access  to  contemporary  evidence,  be  it 
public  or  private.  Keeping  these  concerns  in  mind,  this  analysis  reveals  much 
about  the  present  and  hopes  to  provide  insights  into  ongoing  trends. 

Hindsight  implies  the  risk  of  failing  to  capture  contemporary  processes 
well,  though  such  reminiscences  can  have  the  advantage  of  capturing  the 
same  processes  in  their  long-term  implications.  However,  there  remains  the 
responsibility  of  historians  to  cross-check  such  hindsights  for  the  distortions 
they  can  transmit.  There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  regard,  particu- 
larly in  tracing  the  native  collaborators  of  the  PIDE  (Portuguese  secret  police) 
and  other  tools  of  the  colonial  regime. 

Transitions  and  continuities  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  order  to 
evaluate  correctly  the  processes  at  work  at  any  one  time.  They  cannot  be 
insulated  in  their  contemporariness  or  isolated  from  their  past  and  their  con- 
sequences. It  is  from  this  perspective  that  I wish  to  analyse  here  the  “contem- 
porary processes”  present  in  the  recently  published  reminiscences  of  some 
of  the  actors  involved  in  order  to  uncover  the  reality  and  the  true  reading  of 
such  processes. 

In  this  analysis  I shall  exclude  for  now  the  important  economic  compo- 
nent that  shaped  the  course  of  events  and  politics  in  colonial  Goa.  Without  it 
one  needs  to  keep  in  abeyance  any  definite  conclusions  as  regards  the  interest 
or  lack  of  interest  or  inabilities  of  the  colonial  power  to  ensure  the  economic 
“development”  of  the  Goan  society.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  society’s  tran- 
sition must  be  viewed  subsequent  to  1961  in  order  to  permit  us  to  understand 
the  processes  in  their  continuity. 

Empire,  slavery,  colonialism  and  racism  are  concepts  with  negative  charges 
in  post-colonial  times.  It  is  not  surprising  if  some  Western  researchers  and 
historians  are  also  affected  by  these  sensitivities  in  their  societies  and  seek  to 
avoid  the  use  of  these  concepts  or  tend  to  give  them  new  and  diluted  mean- 
ings. Thus,  for  example,  L.  E Thomaz,  a very  respectable  figure  in  the  Portu- 
guese historiography  of  expansion,  defines  the  “Estado  portugues  da  India”  as 
a “rede,”  or  network , of  political,  social  and  economic  relationships,  and  not 
as  an  “ordinary  empire”  [“um  imperio  vulgar ’],  which  he  associates  with  juris- 
diction over  and  control  of  significant  geographic  space.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
gauge  what  bothers  him  in  this  exercise  of  defining  empires.  This  is  clear  from 
the  scholastic  jargon  he  uses  to  justify  the  alleged  “abuses”  of  the  Portuguese 
empire:  “ se  era  opressivo,  o era  por  acidente  e nao  por  essencia  (207-43)  [“If  it 
was  oppressive,  it  was  only  by  accident,  not  by  essence”]. 
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Perhaps  the  “imperio-rede”  of  the  Portuguese  was  more  logical  and  more 
in  keeping  with  the  Portuguese  fishing  tradition,  or  with  their  fondness  for 
football,  or  even  with  their  more  modern  enthusiasm  for  the  Internet.  But 
nothing  convinces  us  that  their  limited  economic  and  human  resources  could 
permit  Portugal  to  have  any  other  type  of  empire,  enabling  a more  extensive 
and  intensive  control  of  spaces  and  populations.1  As  defined  by  C.  R.  Boxer, 
the  Portuguese  empire  was  a thalassocracy,  a “shoe-string  empire,”  a maritime 
empire  cast  in  military  and  ecclesiastic  mould.2  Such  an  empire  need  not  be 
necessarily  less  violent.  On  the  contrary,  by  being  less  tied  to  territorial  and 
populational  spaces  and  concentrations,  it  enjoyed  greater  mobility  for  its  hit- 
and-run  operations.  This  was  the  essence  of  its  naval  strategy,  and  there  is 
enough  recorded  evidence  of  such  forms  of  violence.  The  enemies  or  defend- 
ants had  then  no  fixed  target  for  retaliation.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  Portuguese  excesses  as  a strategy  of  intimidation  and  dissuasion.  They  were 
few  in  numbers  and  had  to  act  from  long  distances  from  their  home  or  colo- 
nial bases.  We  have  the  modern  parallel  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  the  Arab 
world.  Even  if  we  decide  to  agree  with  the  mild  and  benevolent  definitions  of 
the  Portuguese  empire,  we  cannot  ignore  the  public  perceptions  of  its  logic 
and  the  marks  it  left  as  revealed  in  the  published  reminiscences  or  as  conveyed 
by  other  contemporary  observers. 

I have  chosen  to  analyse  the  published  memoirs  of  seven  Goans  and  six 
Portuguese  contemporaries  or  near-contemporaries  of  the  events.  Among  the 
Goans,  five  are  Catholics  and  two  Hindus.  Four  of  them  participated  actively 
in  resistance  to  the  colonial  regime  in  Goa.  The  fifth,  the  late  Pascoal  Men- 
ezes,  represents  the  Goan  business  class  that  benefitted  from  the  Indian  eco- 
nomic blockade  in  1954.  The  sixth,  Maria  Aurora  Couto,  shared  and  shares 
her  life  with  a prominent  ICS  officer,  her  husband  Alban  Couto,  who  played 
an  important  role  in  Goa’s  political  transition.  The  seventh,  Luizinho  Faleiro, 
coming  from  a humble  colonial  background,  rose  to  be  a short-term  chief-min- 
ister of  Goa,  and  reveals  his  passion  for  a new  Goa  as  a Centre  of  Excellence, 
very  different  from  the  colonial  Goa,  in  which  he  spent  his  first  ten  years  of  life. 

It  is  possible  to  analyse  these  memoirs  in  a way  that  allows  us  to  have  a 
glimpse  of  the  socio-political  ambiance  prevailing  in  Goa  after  India’s  inde- 
pendence in  1947.  They  reveal  conflict  as  well  as  the  convergence  and  conti- 
nuity of  processes  and  interests. 

Without  a good  grasp  of  the  detailed  background  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  memoirs  lived  and  acted,  their  writings  and  comments  make  little  sense 
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to  the  common  reader.  The  same  is  applicable  to  the  memoirs  left  by  some 
Portuguese  nationals  who  spent  relatively  short  stretches  of  time  in  Goa  dur- 
ing the  last  two  decades  of  the  colonial  regime  and  who  were  attentive  to 
local  conditions.  Among  these  I have  picked  up  Adeus  Goa,  Adeus  Lisboa , by 
Joaquim  Ribeiro  Simoes;  O fim  dos  seculos:  Goa,  Damao  e Diu,  by  Antonio 
Correia  de  Lima;  Goa  em  1956:  Relatorio  ao  Governo,  by  Orlando  Ribeiro; 
“ Dossier  ” Goa:  A recusa  de  sacrificio  inutil,  by  General  Vassalo  e Silva,  the  last 
Portuguese  governor  of  Goa;  O Fim  do  Estado  Portugues  da  India,  by  Fran- 
cisco Cabral  Couto;  and  Carlos  Azeredo’s  Trabalhos  e dias  de  um  soldado  do 
imperio. 

Portuguese  India  for  "outdoor  relief" 

Joaquim  Ribeiro  Simoes,  from  Seixo  da  Beira,  in  the  district  of  Coimbra, 
studied  at  the  Military  College  from  1934  to  1941,  and  participated  in  five 
expeditions  (to  India,  Guinea  and  Angola),  including  two  to  Portuguese  India. 
With  an  MA  in  History-Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Lisbon  (1962),  he 
taught  at  the  Colegio  Militar.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Goa,  he  made  friends 
with  Melina,  a Goan  student  of  law  in  Bombay.  She  was  spending  her  holi- 
days in  Goa.  She  told  him  quite  frankly:  “It  is  time  for  you  guys  to  go  back 
to  your  home  country.  Four  hundred  years  are  enough  and  more.  Do  as  the 
English  did.  Leave  us  alone”  (Simoes  28).  Quite  interesting  are  the  commen- 
taries of  the  author  about  this  theme  and  his  frequent  references  to  Goan 
men  and  women  as  “ escuros'  [“dark”],  distinguishing  them  perhaps  from  the 
African  “ pretos ” [“blacks”]  who,  at  the  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Goa,  were  still 
serving  there.  In  the  absence  of  “ louras ,”  or  “blondes,”  he  only  tolerated  a 
few  Goan  belles  with  “ bustos  frementeP  [“vibrant  busts”]  and  “ sedosos  saris' 
[“silken  saris”].  His  imperial  logic  could  fit  in  Boxer’s  controversial  analysis 
of  Portuguese  racism,  which  referred  to  the  Portuguese  “outdoor  relief  ” and  to 
their  empire  as  a good  place  to  dump  their  bastards.  The  military  doctor  man- 
aged to  keep  up  a romance  with  two  Goan  females,  a Catholic  and  a Hindu, 
simultaneously,  in  two  different  provinces  of  Goa,  without  letting  Lakshimi 
know  anything  about  his  affair  with  Helena. 

His  vocabulary  and  style  of  writing  fail  to  hide  his  colonial  bias,  despite 
his  loud  proclamations  of  being  a democrat  and  an  opponent  of  the  Salazar 
regime  in  his  own  native  country.  Here  are  a few  samples  of  his  perceptions 
and  complexes: 
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The  social  and  religious  factionalism  of  the  Goans,  both  horizontally  and  verti- 
cally, never  allow  them  to  present  a common  and  homogeneous  political  front  to 
confront  the  two  most  feared  enemies  of  their  autonomy:  Portugal  and  Indian 
Union.  If  the  Salazar  regime  bears  the  prime  historic  responsibility  for  the  events 
in  Goa,  the  Goans  should  blame  themselves  in  the  first  place  for  their  inability 
to  organize  themselves  politically  and  to  transcend  the  inferiority  complexes  that 
have  resulted  from  a narrow  and  backward  cultural  process , marked  by  mutually 
destructive  social  tendencies.  (30) 

He  describes  what  he  saw  early  one  morning  while  passing  by  the  ferry 
landing  in  Panjim: 

Along  the  extended  sandy  bank  of  the  river,  in  a military-like  formation,  there 
were  dozens  and  dozens  of  backsides  of  Hindus  shitting  unhurriedly,  as  if  they 
were  using  their  WCs  at  home.  Without  hurry,  it  seemed  a quiet  ritual.  With  their 
left  hands  they  washed  their  black  bumps  without  any  complex,  nervousness  or 
parsimony.  (39) 

[Estendidos  pelo  areal  fora,  alinhados  como  em  formatura  viam-se  dezenas  e 
dezenas  de  traseiros  de  hindus  defecando  despreocupadamente  como  se  estivessem 
utilizando  as  suas  proprias  retretes.  Sem  pressas,  em  tranquilo  ritual.  Com  as  maos 
esquerdas  iam  limpando  os  escuros  cus  e lavavam-nos  sem  qualquer  complexo, 
atrapalha^ao  ou  parcimonia.] 

He  describes  also  some  curumbinsvAiom  he  saw  on  their  way  to  Margao: 

I passed  by  some  dark  individuals  who  were  almost  naked,  covering  only  their 
private  parts  with  langoti , a piece  of  cloth.  The  women  were  also  dark  and  marched 
behind  their  menfolk.  They  bore  on  their  arms  a whole  lot  of  bangles  and  carried 
nose-rings.  (46) 

[Cruzamo-nos  com  indivfduos  escuros  todos  nus  com  excep^ao  do  langotim, 
peda^o  de  trapo  embrulhado  a pubis  e as  vergonhas;  mulheres  tambem  escuras, 
com  incontaveis  manilhas  nos  pulso  e brincos  no  nariz  marcham  atras  dos  varoes.] 

He  further  recounts  an  impressive  scene  he  witnessed  at  the  municipal 
square  in  Margao: 
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There  was  a huge  crowd  made  up  chiefly  of  Hindu  men  and  women,  and  with  a 
small  mixture  of  Christians  and  Muslims.  The  cortege  was  proceeding  towards  the 
Colva  beach  where  some  of  Gandhi’s  ashes  were  going  to  be  scattered  [...].  The 
police  were  helpless  and  did  not  know  how  to  act.  (48) 

[Era  uma  imensa  multidao  formada  maioritariamente  por  homens  e mulheres 
hindus,  mas  com  cristaos  e maometanos  de  mistura.  O cortejo  dirigia-se  a praia 
de  Colva  onde  seriam  lambadas  ao  mar  algumas  cinzas  do  Gandhi  (...).  A policia 
nao  podia  nem  sabia  o que  fazer.] 

When  the  lieutenant-doctor  was  in  Goa  on  a repeat  visit,  the  Satya- 
graha  campaign  was  on  and  so  also  the  Indian  economic  blockade. 

He  travelled  in  the  same  ship  as  Professor  Pissurlencar,  the  founder- 
director  of  the  Goa  Historical  Archives  in  the  Portuguese  post-republi- 
can dispensation.  He  mentions  Pissurlencar  once  again  and  very  respect- 
fully after  reaching  Goa.  They  visited  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  together. 
The  author  refers  more  than  once  to  the  option  that  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  the  Goans,  namely,  to  vote  in  a referendum  conducted  under 
UN  auspices  to  determine  the  political  future  they  wished.  But  he  also 
seems  convinced  that  Salazar  would  never  permit  it  (Simoes  136-40).  Very 
relevant  is  a paragraph  in  which  he  describes  his  visit  to  a border  outpost 
at  Sinquerval,  accompanied  by  Captain  Santos  Borges,  a few  days  after  a 
satyagrahi  incursion.  It  was  the  same  official  who  had  captured  the  satya- 
grahi  Jaime  Fernandes  around  that  time.  The  lieutenant-doctor  writes: 

The  defenders,  almost  all  of  them  Goans,  behaved  bravely,  standing  their 
ground.  Fully  isolated,  surrounded  by  some  dozens  of  armed  Goans,  who  were 
firing  from  their  rifles  and  machine-guns,  these  elements  of  the  Fiscal  Guards 
behaved  cold-bloodedly  and  high-handedly.  The  author  admits  that  in  Lisbon 
hardly  anyone  knew  about  this  ongoing  and  dirty  war,  and  feels  certain  that 
any  knowledge  of  it  was  likely  to  be  erased  from  the  history  textbooks.  (172) 

[Os  defensores,  quase  todos  goeses,  portaram-se  com  valentia,  mantendo-se 
nos  seus  lugares.  Absolutamente  isolados,  cercados  por  dezenas  de  homens 
tambem  goeses,  que  disparavam  as  suas  espingardas  e metralhadoras,  estes 
elementos  da  Guarda  Fiscal  comportaram-se  a sangue-frio  e galhardia.  Em 
Lisboa,  quase  se  desconhece  a guerra  surda  mas  persistente  que  aqui  se  vai 
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travando.  Guerra  envergonhada,  suja,  que  possivelmente  sera  apagada  dos 
compendios  de  historia.j 

He  observes  that  something  else  would  also  remain  unknown  in  Portugal: 

Frequent  cases  of  desertion,  which  are  worrying  the  military  authorities.  There 
have  been  at  least  ten  cases,  including  a quartermaster  (furriel)  who  fled  from 
the  front,  seeking  asylum  in  neighbouring  India.  This  phenomenon  could  be 
explained  only  by  a global  sociological  analysis  that  would  take  into  account  the 
deeper  motives.  Almost  all  the  young  deserters  were  well-behaved  military  person- 
nel and  professionally  very  competent.  Only  two  had  committed  faults  that  could 
be  punishable  in  accordance  with  army  code.  One  of  them  was  ensnared  by  the 
charms  of  a Goan  belle  of  a Bombay-based  family.  As  to  the  said  quartermaster, 
an  expert  in  mines  and  explosives,  he  was  tired  of  the  military  discipline  and  of 
serving  the  orders  of  Salazar  regime.  ( 1 93) 

Witnessing  the  End  of  Portuguese  Rule  in  Goa 

Antonio  Correia  de  Lima  was  another  doctor  who  lived  in  Goa  during  the 
end-phase  of  the  colonial  regime  in  Goa.  During  his  second  assignment  he 
served  in  a prisoner-of-war  camp  following  the  occupation  by  the  Indian  mili- 
tary. But,  during  his  first  service  assignment  in  India,  he  witnessed  from  the 
Mandovi  Hotel  the  armed  assault  on  the  Betim  police-outpost  across  the  river 
by  the  freedom-fighters  belonging  to  Azad  Gomantak  Dal  He  was  called  to 
provide  surgical  assistance  to  two  of  the  five  police-personnel  that  had  sur- 
vived the  assault  (Lima  176-79).  We  know  from  oral  sources  that  this  assault 
left  a bullet  in  the  thigh  of  Roque  Santana  Fernandes,  a freedom-fighter,  who 
escaped  and  survived  the  freedom-struggle.  Antonio  Correia  de  Lima  refers  to 
two  dissenting  political  parties  in  Goa: 

Those  who  wished  to  win  for  Goa  a greater  autonomy,  but  still  under  Portuguese 
rule.  Some  others  wanted  a pure  and  simple  integration  in  the  Indian  Union.  But 
the  great  majority  of  Goan  people  were  indifferent  or  wanted  nothing.  (236,  267) 

[Os  que  queriam  Goa  portuguesa,  mas  com  maior  autonomia,  com  a cria^ao 
daquilo  que  se  poderia  chamar  o Estado  Portugues  Independente  da  India.  E os 
que  queriam  pura  e simplesmente,  a sua  integra<;ao  na  Uniao  Indiana.  Isto  a um 
certo  mvel,  porque  a maioria  do  povo  goes  era  indiferente,  nao  queriam  nada.] 
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Further  on  he  cites  a conversation  among  some  Portuguese  officials  who 
had  established  contact  with  the  anti-situationists,  who  demanded  greater 
autonomy  to  see  if  that  would  permit  the  Goans  to  handle  the  administra- 
tion and  finances  of  the  territory,  though  still  under  a Portuguese-nominated 
governor-general.  But  the  author  himself  notes  that  these  conversations  were 
washed  with  whisky,  and  forgets  that  he  too  had  a glass  in  his  hand  (268-69)! 
Gilberto  Freyre,  during  his  visit  to  Goa  in  November  1951,  in  a talk  at  the 
Instituto  Vasco  da  Gama,  lamented  the  lack  of  political  will  in  Portugal  to  rec- 
ognize the  capacity  of  the  Goans  to  govern  their  own  state.  Freyre  saw  no  need 
for  sending  governors  from  Portugal  and  even  affirmed  that  it  was  “just  that 
a Portuguese  province  with  so  many  cultured  and  intelligent  persons  should 
deem  itself  a quasi-nation,  and  no  longer  a sub-nation”  (289)  [“E  justo  que 
uma  Provincia  portuguesa  de  grande  numero  de  pessoas  cultas  e inteligentes 
como  e a India,  se  julgue  com  o direito  de  ser  uma  quase-na9ao  e nao  mais 
uma  sub-na^ao”].3  Orlando  Ribeiro,  a well-known  Portuguese  geographer  and 
an  enthusiastic  defender  of  Freyre’s  “luso-tropicalism,”  led  a research  mission 
to  Goa  from  October  1955  until  February  1956.  He  penned  a report  to  Sala- 
zar in  1956;  yet  it  was  published  only  at  the  end  of  the  millennium!  He  visited 
and  studied  most  of  the  Portuguese  overseas  provinces  and  has  the  following 
comment  about  Goa:  “Goa  appeared  to  me  as  the  least  Portuguese  of  all  that  I 
saw  till  then,  less  Portuguese  than  Guinea,  pacified  in  1912!”  (64).  He  regrets 
the  lack  of  interest  in  Portugal  for  the  languages  and  culture  of  India,  and  the 
absence  of  this  in  the  study  programmes  of  the  universities,  resulting  in  the 
incapacity  to  deepen  the  historical  and  cultural  links  with  India,  which  consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  Portugal’s  greatness  overseas. 

Getting  back  to  Antonio  Correia  de  Lima,  the  author  of  O fim  dos  seculos , 
he  tells  us  that  he  had  a close  relationship  with  and  had  easy  access  to  the  last 
Portuguese  Governor  of  Goa,  Manuel  A.  Vassalo  e Silva.  He  states  that  he  saw 
the  telegram  sent  by  Salazar  to  the  governor,  ruling  out  any  surrender  to  the 
Indian  demands,  or  leaving  behind  any  Portuguese  prisoners.  Salazar  only  saw 
the  possibility  of  his  soldiers  and  sailors  as  victorious  or  as  dead  heroes.  The 
dictator  wished  that  the  struggle  would  last  for  at  least  another  week,  time  he 
thought  would  be  sufficient  for  his  administration  to  mobilize  international 
support.  Salazar  also  seems  to  have  stated  that  God  would  not  permit  that  the 
recipient  of  his  instructions  should  be  the  last  governor  of  Portuguese  India 
(297-98). 4 Referring  to  a conversation  he  had  with  the  governor,  he  cites  him 
as  stating  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  governance  it  had  been  possible 
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to  earn  with  ore  exports  more  foreign  exchange  in  India  than  Portugal  did  at 
home.  None  of  this  was  heard  in  Salazar’s  speeches.  For  him  Goa  meant  no 
economic  benefits.  He  proclaimed  that  the  Portuguese  interest  in  Goa  was 
exclusively  of  a moral  nature  (Silva  38).  In  his  “Dossier”  Goa , the  Governor 
General  reports  how  he  tried  his  best  to  focus  his  administration  upon  the 
economic  development  of  Goa  and  to  promote  Portuguese  culture  at  the  pop- 
ular level  after  decades  and  centuries  of  disinterest.  He  reacts  strongly  to  the 
literary  and  patriotic  speeches  that  were  being  heard  in  the  Portuguese  media 
during  the  last  days  of  the  regime:  “The  reality  is  very  different  from  the  glori- 
ous past.  It  is  the  decadent  present  of  obscurantist  colonialism  from  which  the 
lands  and  people  desire  to  free  themselves”  (92).  I had  the  privilege  of  welcom- 
ing General  Vassalo  e Silva  at  the  Xavier  Centre  of  Historical  Research  when 
he  returned  to  Goa  in  1980  as  a guest  of  the  government  of  India. 

Next  we  have  Francisco  Cabral  Couto’s  O Fim  do  Estado  Portugues  da  India. 
This  hardcover  coffee-table  publication  is  perhaps  the  latest  addition  to  the 
surprisingly  rich  and  often  controversial  historiography  about  the  end  of  Por- 
tuguese colonial  rule  in  India.  The  author,  now  a retired  general,  was  a young 
26-year-old,  fresh  from  the  military  academy  when  he  arrived  in  Goa  on  27 
March  1961  and  was  posted  at  the  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  military  camp  in 
the  village  of  Navelim,  with  command  over  47  cagadores  [“hunters”]  and  with 
responsibility  for  the  defence  of  the  Borim  Bridge,  the  Paroda  Canal,  the  Sal 
River  and  Anjidiv  Island.  Within  months,  reinforcements  raised  the  total  to 
158,  including  many  greenhorns.  They  were  mostly  involved  in  reconnais- 
sance missions  to  ward  off  terrorist  attacks.  He  describes  the  lack  of  basic  con- 
ditions for  any  sort  of  defence  in  terms  of  strategic  or  military  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  camp  headquarters  at  Navelim  had  a generator  that  did  not  work, 
and  depended  upon  the  use  of  kerosene  lamps  and  stoves.  With  the  exception 
of  the  delicious  mangoes  and  abundant  supply  of  bananas,  he  classifies  the 
food  resources  in  Goa  as  being  of  poor  quality.  There  were  canned  supplies 
of  quality  food  and  drinks  from  the  UK  and  Holland,  but  few  could  afford 
them.  The  author  admits  that  he  did  not  stay  in  Goa  long  enough  to  take  the 
pulse  of  the  civil  society,  but  remained  with  the  impression  that  most  Goans 
favoured  autonomy  or  integration  with  India.  He  felt  that  the  Portuguese 
presence  was  tolerated  and  even  respected,  but  not  much  loved:  “Quanto  aos 
portugueses,  e importante  dize-lo,  pareceu-me  que  eram,  dum  modo  geral, 
respeitados,  bem  tolerados,  mas  nao  amados,  a nao  ser  por  aqueles  que  com 
eles  tinham  fortes  la^os  familiares”  (20-21).  While  the  acts  of  terrorism  in 
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Goa  were  multiplying,  the  Portuguese  authorities  were  curiously  encouraging 
the  families  of  the  men  posted  in  Goa  to  join  them,  giving  a false  impression 
that  all  was  well  in  Portuguese  India.  The  author  had  his  first  son  born  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  to  India.  His  wife  and  five-month-old  son  arrived  by  the 
first  flight  of  TAIP  in  July.  While  reporting  about  the  relics  of  the  Portuguese 
naval  force  in  Goa,  the  author  refers  to  a curious  incident  in  September  1963 
when  Salazar  ordered  the  ground  batteries  at  the  fort  of  Almada  in  Portugal  to 
fire  upon  the  cruiser  Afonso  de  Albuquerque  for  having  joined  the  republican 
forces  in  the  Spanish  civil  war!  Hence,  ironically,  the  Indians  were  not  the  first 
to  fire  upon  this  veteran  war  vessel.  The  author  does  not  fail  to  report  that  the 
commander  of  the  warship  was  gravely  hurt  in  the  Vijay  Operation,  but  his  life 
was  saved  by  the  Indian  military  medics  who  treated  him  onshore  in  the  Naval 
Club  at  Caranzalem.  The  author  reveals  that  in  an  emergency  defence  planning 
meeting  in  September  1961  he  had  opposed  the  “Plano  Sentinela,”  which  was 
approved  by  the  home  government  for  resistance  to  Indian  attack,  suggesting 
that  the  defence  should  concentrate  in  the  capital  island,  and  not  in  Mormu- 
gao.  He  confesses  that  he  was  asked  to  drop  his  objections  and  withdraw  his 
suggestions.  He  mentions  a “Plano  de  Barragens,”  which  finds  no  mention  in 
earlier  publications  known  to  me.  It  complemented  the  “Plano  Sentinela.”  It 
was  meant  to  demolish  the  vital  bridge  links  to  delay  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
forces.  The  same  plan  also  envisaged  the  mining  of  the  main  roadways  and 
beach  approaches.  But  a lack  of  mines  did  not  make  it  viable.  We  have  a fairly 
detailed  description  of  the  events  at  Anjidiv  on  23-24  November,  when  the  Por- 
tuguese forces  stationed  there  fired  upon  the  passenger  vessel  Sabarmati  passing 
between  the  island  and  Kochi  harbour,  causing  some  deaths.  The  Portuguese 
forces  were  convinced  that  Indians  were  planning  to  disembark  on  the  island. 
The  Indian  press  was  agog  with  the  news  on  23  November  and  provoked  a 
rapid  escalation  of  diplomatic  and  military  tensions.  The  Portuguese  official 
sent  from  Goa  to  investigate  the  case  reported  that  the  soldier  manning  the  gun 
had  fired  upon  the  ship,  alleging  that  it  was  within  Portuguese  territorial  waters 
on  17  November  and  had  kept  his  action  unreported.  On  9 December  the  ves- 
sel India  arrived  from  Timor  on  its  way  to  Lisbon.  With  capacity  for  380  pas- 
sengers, it  left  on  12  December  carrying  700,  despite  a telegram  received  from 
Lisbon  ordering  the  Governor  General  to  not  permit  any  families  to  embark  on 
the  ship.  The  Governor  General  ignored  the  order  and  allowed  all  who  wanted 
to  leave  to  embark.  The  passengers  were  fitted  even  into  the  bathrooms  at  night. 
It  arrived  in  Lisbon  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
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The  most  valuable  and  original  contribution  of  this  book  consists  of  the 
very  personal  experiences  of  the  author  after  his  detention  by  the  invad- 
ing forces.  Such  details  as  we  read  on  pages  103-116  constitute  the  value 
that  this  kind  of  personal  memoir  can  bring  to  historiography,  despite 
and  precisely  because  of  the  questionable  nature  of  its  subjective  version. 
Every  personal  version  counts  and  is  important  for  the  re-construction  of 
an  “objective”  history.  Francisco  Cabral  Couto  describes  the  humiliation  he 
experienced  when  the  Indian  troops  forced  the  Portuguese  to  break  up  their 
weapons  and  arrange  them  in  mounds.  He  got  a gun-handle  knock  on  his 
knuckles  when  he  tried  to  act  dumb.  Greater  humiliation  awaited  him  when 
his  group  was  taken  to  the  Navelim  camp,  where  he  had  been  in  command. 
He  and  his  colleagues  had  to  sleep  on  a cement  floor,  dig  trenches  to  serve  as 
open-air  latrines,  and  had  to  make  do  with  a jar  of  water  that  was  supplied 
by  tanks  from  the  Margao  municipality.  He  confesses  that  this  shortage  was 
caused  by  the  Portuguese  themselves  by  destroying  the  bridges  and  other 
supply  routes.  He  remembers  how  Christmas  was  celebrated  with  some 
dry  biscuits,  which  meant  much  in  the  given  situation.  Most  interesting  is 
the  fact  that,  among  the  guards,  soldiers  of  the  Indian  army,  he  recognized 
three  who  had  served  in  Goa,  one  as  a train  TC,  another  as  a servant  in  the 
Longuinhos  bar  and  a third  whom  he  would  often  find  sitting  under  a ban- 
yan tree  as  a beggar.  In  the  end,  they  seem  to  have  been  serving  the  Indian 
spy  system,  and  nobody  had  sensed  it.  The  Navelim  internees  were  shifted 
to  the  Ponda  camp  in  mid-January  1962,  where  the  Alfa  Detenues  Camp 
was  much  better  organised.  The  author  admits  that  he  and  his  Portuguese 
colleagues  admired  the  discipline  of  the  Indian  army,  which  was  equally  just 
in  punishing  its  own  members  who  failed  to  comply  with  rules.  He  describes 
how  he  left  Goa  by  air  for  Karachi  on  8 May  and  embarked  on  the  9th  for 
Lisbon  aboard  the  Vera  Cruz.  Upon  arrival  in  Lisbon  eleven  days  later,  they 
were  taken  away  early  in  the  dark  of  night  under  police  escort  and  without 
access  to  the  families  that  awaited  them.  In  the  following  months  all  were 
subject  to  unending  questionings  until,  on  22  March  1963,  when  a list  was 
published  of  those  who  were  subject  to  punishment  of  some  kind,  many 
were  dismissed  from  service  without  the  right  for  self-justification.  The 
book  ends  by  admitting  that  Salazar  failed  to  calculate  international  sup- 
port well,  but  also  that  the  Indian  invasion  proved  the  Portuguese  capacity 
to  resist  subversion.  This  conclusion  appears  to  be  a non  sequitur  after  the 
author  admits  that  Nehru  had  shown  great  patience  for  nearly  two  decades 
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and  implying  that  no  one  can  be  tested  indefinitely,  as  was  the  Portuguese 
diplomatic  intransigence. 

Finally,  there  is  Carlos  Manuel  de  Azeredo  Pinto  Melo  e Leme’s  Trabalhos 
e dias  de  um  soldado  do  imperio.  He  disembarked  in  Mormugao,  Goa  for  the 
first  time  on  17  September  1954,  age  23.  His  ancestor,  Marquis  of  Tavora, 
had  been  the  45th  viceroy  of  Portuguese  India.  He  retired  recently  as  a general 
and  as  responsible  for  the  military  affairs  of  President  Mario  Soares.  Some  of 
his  relatives  still  live  in  Goa,  namely  the  Lobes  and  Tavoras.  Carlos  Azeredo 
was  posted  at  Tiracol,  where  the  satyagrahis  had  tried  to  place  an  Indian  flag. 
From  there  he  was  transferred  to  Mapusa.  The  military  headquarters  there  are 
presently  occupied  by  St.  Mary’s  High  School.  There  were  still  African  soldiers 
from  Mozambique  serving  in  Goa.  After  1 8 months  of  service,  Carlos  Azeredo 
returned  to  Portugal.  Following  the  decision  of  The  Hague  Court  and  the  visit 
of  inspection  by  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  Costa  Gomes,  the  military  presence 
in  Portuguese  India  was  reduced  drastically  from  12,000  to  3,500.  Salazar 
believed  that  India  would  not  resort  to  force.  In  January  1961,  Carlos  Azeredo 
was  posted  again  in  Goa  as  captain  of  the  police  headquarters.  He  arrived  with 
his  wife  and  three  children.  He  tells  about  his  friendship  and  collaboration 
with  Governor  Vassalo  e Silva.  He  describes  the  sorry  state  of  Portuguese  fight- 
ing equipment  at  the  time.  He  says  that  more  urgent  attention  was  required  in 
Angola  and  Timor.  He  refers  to  “Plano  Sentinela,”  which  he  considers  totally 
inadequate  without  the  support  of  mobile  communications.  He  has  words 
of  great  appreciation  for  the  guerrilla  force  in  Goa,  considering  it  to  be  more 
organized  than  the  Portuguese  armed  forces.  He  had  known  the  Portuguese 
forces  in  action  in  Angola  and  Guinea.  He  details  the  Vijay  Action  in  Goa. 
His  wife  and  children  were  on  the  way  to  Lisbon  along  with  605  passengers 
on  the  vessel  India , meant  for  105.  At  2 pm  on  19  December,  the  Governor 
conveyed  his  written  message  to  the  commander  of  the  Indian  invading  forces 
asking  for  surrender.  Azeredo  was  with  the  Portuguese  governor  when  he  was 
very  cordially  received  by  General  K.  N.  Chaudhury,  and  with  words  of  praise 
for  the  Portuguese  forces.  Azeredo  mentions  gratefully  the  Goans  who  would 
visit  him  and  his  fellow  POWs  with  food  and  other  small  gifts  in  the  camp  in 
Ponda.  He  has  words  of  praise  for  the  Indian  military  in  charge  of  the  camp. 
He  manifests  equally  his  anger  about  the  way  the  Portuguese  detainees  were 
received  in  Portugal  and  judged  very  unfairly  by  a military  court.  This  moti- 
vated Azeredo’s  active  participation  in  the  revolt  against  the  Salazar  regime 
in  April  1974.  He  was  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the  committee  that 
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handled  the  Indian  dossier,  leading  to  the  legislation  of  the  new  democratic 
regime  on  19  December  1974,  restoring  justice  to  all  those  who  had  been 
unfairly  judged  or  condemned.5 

Internationalizing  Goa's  Freedom  Struggle 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  recorded  reminiscences  of  the  Goans:  Dr.  P.  D.  Gai- 
tonde  (1913-1996),  trained  at  the  Goa  Medical  School  and  later  in  surgery  in 
Lisbon,  was  a renowned  medical  practitioner  in  Goa.  During  a farewell  dinner 
in  honour  of  Judge  Semedo  on  17  February  1934,  one  among  those  present 
referred  to  Goa  as  part  of  Portugal.  Dr.  Gaitonde  reacted  spontaneously  to  it 
with  “I  protest.”  This  was  enough  for  PIDE  to  arrest  him  and  deport  him  to 
Portugal  along  with  his  Portuguese-born  wife.  This  imprisonment  agitated 
Indian  public  opinion,  and  the  government  of  India  presented  a formal  note 
of  protest  to  the  Portuguese  legation  in  New  Delhi.  Dr.  Gaitonde  was  known 
to  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  had  been  seeking  his  counsel  on  Goan  affairs.  Gai- 
tonde’s  imprisonment  led  to  disturbances  and  some  freedom-fighters  occu- 
pied Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli.  The  Satyagraha  campaign  that  was  initiated  by 
the  Socialist  leader  Ram  Manohar  Lohia  on  18  June  1946  was  now  revived. 
The  Portuguese  responded  with  machine-guns  against  unarmed  satyagra- 
his,  including  women.  The  campaign,  involving  the  repression  of  civil  rights 
within  Goa,  judgements  under  torture  by  PIDE  and  the  Military  Tribunal, 
and  the  deportation  of  select  political  prisoners  to  Peniche  in  Portugal,  led 
the  government  of  India  to  impose  an  economic  blockade.  The  reports  of 
Portuguese  violence  by  American  journalists  who  accompanied  the  satyagrahis 
in  1953  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  “Gaitonde  Day”  on  17  February  and  on 
other  occasions  and  the  meeting  of  Nehru  with  Pope  Pius  XII  at  the  Vatican 
made  the  Portuguese  authorities  more  cautious  and  attentive  to  international 
opinion.  They  decided  to  release  Dr.  Gaitonde,  who  returned  to  Bombay 
and  resumed  his  active  participation  in  Goa’s  freedom  struggle  at  the  highest 
level  of  Indian  diplomacy.  He  even  represented  Goa  in  the  Indian  Parliament. 
Among  several  published  texts  is  his  The  Liberation  of  Goa:  A Participant's  View 
of  History.  He  died  in  the  UK,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence.  An  interview 
with  him  by  Manuel  Sertorio,  a close  Brazilian  follower  of  General  Humberto 
Delgado,  was  published  in  the  journal  Historia  in  Lisbon,  in  April  1997. 

Dr.  Gaitonde  was  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the  Afro-Asian  semi- 
nars at  Casablanca  and  in  New  Delhi  in  1961  to  mobilize  international  opin- 
ion against  Portuguese  colonialism  in  India  and  in  Africa.  During  his  first 
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visit  to  Nehru  in  August  of  1953,  he  sensed  the  reluctance  of  Nehru  to  listen 
to  a Goan  about  the  “Goa  case,”  but  Dr.  Gaitonde  succeeded  in  convincing 
Nehru  that  he  had  no  political  ambitions  and  that  the  majority  of  Goans  was 
in  favour  of  Goa’s  merger  with  India,  excepting  perhaps  some  200  families 
that  were  benefiting  from  the  colonial  administration;  their  voices  alone  were 
publicised  by  Portuguese  diplomacy  and  heard  abroad.  Dr.  Gaitonde  tried 
to  convince  Nehru  about  the  negative  results  of  the  contraband  of  gold  and 
other  goods  for  the  Indian  economy.  He  described  to  Nehru  a medical  case 
treated  by  him  in  which  the  sick  person  had  swallowed  three  gold  chains. 
At  the  end  of  the  interview,  Nehru  advised  Dr.  Gaitonde  to  have  patience 
because  India  had  urgent,  pressing  problems  to  resolve  (Gaitonde  72).  It  was 
then  that  Dr.  Gaitonde  approached  Peter  Alvares  (1908-1975),  an  influential 
trade-union  leader  of  Goan  origin  and  a leading  figure  in  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party.  He  asked  for  his  help  to  organise  activities  that  could  raise  Goans’  politi- 
cal consciousness  (Lopes  11-12).  Dr.  Gaitonde  offered  to  cover  the  costs  of 
the  experienced  personnel  for  the  purpose  (Gaitonde  74).  In  these  clandestine 
activities  Dr.  Gaitonde  was  backed  by  some  other  Goans  who  were  well  placed 
in  the  social  and  professional  life  of  Goa.  Among  these  were  the  Advocate  Apa 
Gopal  Kamat  (1917-1990),  who  was  later  speaker  of  the  Goa  Assembly,  in 
1968-1972;  Pandurang  Mulgaonkar,  a lawyer  who  suffered  imprisonment  in 
1954-1959  for  his  participation  in  satyagraha;  and  Dr.  Jose  Francisco  Martins. 
They  were  the  links  between  the  organization  of  Peter  Alvares  and  the  village- 
based  volunteers  for  the  freedom  struggle. 

Goa's  Freedom  Struggle  as  an  Extension  of  India's  Independence 

I published  James  Fernandes’  In  Quest  of  Freedom  in  1 990  while  I was  directing 
the  Xavier  Centre  of  Historical  Research.  The  author  is  now  retired  from  his  post 
as  a lecturer  at  St.  Xavier’s  College,  in  Mapusa,  Goa.  One  can  read  in  this  book 
about  the  idealism  that  made  many  Goan  youth  sacrifice  their  future,  or  perhaps 
to  express  their  despair  from  seeing  no  future  for  themselves  in  colonial  Goa. 
His  narrative  contains  details  about  the  sufferings  of  the  many  freedom-fighters 
who  are  generally  little  known  or  recognized  by  the  public.  James  Fernandes 
was  born  in  Asnoda,  Bicholim  taluka  of  North  Goa,  in  1933.  He  was  twenty 
when  he  joined  as  a satyagrahi  and  took  up  the  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Goa  for  organising  and  gaining  recruits  for  the  clandestine, 
but  peaceful,  protests  inside  Goa.  James  Fernandes  spent  four-and-a-half  years 
in  the  prison  cells  in  Goa,  until  the  Goan  administration  felt  there  was  no  space 
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for  more  prisoners.  International  pressure  also  did  not  permit  more.  The  visits 
of  sociologist  Gilberto  Freyre  (Freyre  260-312)  and  of  journalist  Emile  Marini7 
were  promoted  by  the  Portuguese  regime  to  help  create  a favourable  public  opin- 
ion that  would  be  more  tolerant  of  the  Portuguese  policies  for  overseas  territories. 
But  these  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  Cold  War  pressure  that  was 
opposed  to  the  continuation  of  European  colonialism. 

In  Search  of  Self-Fulfilment,  by  Dr.  Jose  Francisco  Martins,  is  prefaced  by 
James  Fernandes.  Dr.  Martins  did  his  secondary  school  in  Goa.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Goa  as  a worker-student,  while  teaching  at  a private  English 
school,  but  continued  his  medical  studies  in  Bombay  before  returning  to  his 
native  village  in  Goa,  where  he  set  up  a private  English  school  and  also  a pri- 
vate medical  practice.  These  professional  occupations  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities and  a cover  to  promote  his  interest  in  Goa’s  political  freedom.  Dr. 
Gaitonde,  as  already  mentioned,  entrusted  to  him  a part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  coordination  of  the  freedom  movement.  Following  the  imprisonment 
of  Dr.  Gaitonde,  it  was  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Martins  that  clandestine  political 
activities  were  planned.  Dr.  Martins  and  most  other  leaders  of  the  movement 
were  jailed  in  1934,  anticipating  the  commemoration  of  18  June  1946,  the 
date  that  marked  the  start  of  the  freedom  movement  in  Margao  under  the 
leadership  of  Ram  Manohar  Lohia.  From  then  until  1934,  the  movement 
had  remained  dormant  for  lack  of  organizational  infrastructures.  Dr.  Martins 
recounts  in  his  book  many  details  of  his  prison  life  at  the  Aguada  fort.  Both 
he  and  Professor  Fernandes  do  not  forget  to  praise  the  sympathetic  behav- 
iour of  many  a police  representative  from  Portugal  (Martins  165-66),  as  com- 
pared with  the  native  doctors,  police  personnel  and  others  in  official  jobs,  who 
tended  to  be  more  aggressive  and  hostile.  He  attributes  this  difference  in  treat- 
ment to  the  social  prejudices  of  the  Goan  natives,  and  to  their  eagerness  to 
please  the  colonial  masters  due  to  fear  or  to  impress  and  gain  favours.  To  quote 
Dr.  Martins:  “Goans,  however  high  the  post  they  occupied,  were  mentally 
slaves  to  a system  which  did  not  allow  them  room  to  think  and  to  act  freely. 
They  were  suffering  from  a fear  complex — loss  of  job,  and,  ultimately,  the 
bogey  of  imprisonment  which  would  make  them  lose  face  in  society,  which 
was  based  on  false  values”  (164).8  Worth  noticing  is  a reference  he  makes  to  a 
political  proposal  of  Adv.  Bruto  da  Costa,  Dr.  Antonio  Cola^o  and  some  other 
Goans  from  Margao  to  the  leaders  of  the  satyagraha  movement.  They  wanted 
that  their  own  political  plan  be  given  publicity  among  the  Goan  masses.  They 
wanted  autonomy,  but  without  delinking  from  Portugal.  That  segment  of 
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the  Margao  aristocracy  did  not  wish  to  face  the  risk  of  imprisonment.  They 
wished  to  pass  on  their  message  through  those  who  had  spent  years  together 
in  the  jails  for  their  political  ideal  of  integration  in  India  (169-70).  Dr.  Mar- 
tins describes  the  political  divisions  among  the  Goans,  including  also  the 
“freedom-fighters.”  The  party-based  democracy  was  a new  experience  for  all 
and  turned  out  to  be  a great  disillusionment  to  the  freedom-fighters.  A recent 
experience  of  Dr.  Martins  was  his  own  imprisonment  for  defending  his  right 
to  his  own  family  property  against  an  illegal  occupation.  He  saw  it  as  a fresh 
evolution  of  the  imperial  logic.  The  issue  of  Goa  Today  for  June  2001  car- 
ried a write-up  entitled  “Deja  vu  Days?,”  by  Vinayak  Naik,  which  reminded 
the  Goans  of  their  fears  of  protesting  in  colonial  times.  He  referred  to  Dr. 
Francisco  Jose  Martins,  82-years  old,  dragged  by  the  police  from  his  own 
house  without  giving  him  time  even  to  put  on  his  shirt.  The  police  were 
acting  in  connivance  with  two  party  politicians  who  were  backing  a Hindu 
lady,  Bugde,  who  had  accused  Dr.  Martins  of  preventing  her  from  entering 
the  caju  plantation  and  who  alleged  that  he  had  caused  her  material  damage 
worth  about  Rs.  10,000.  I am  not  sure  how  the  case  ended  in  the  courts,  but 
the  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Freedom  Fighters  started  a hunger- 
strike  in  front  of  the  monument  dedicated  to  Tristao  Bragan^a-Cunha,  at 
Azad  Maidan,  in  Panjim.  The  Chief  Minister  belonging  to  the  ruling  BJP 
party  made  public  apologies  for  the  high-handedness  of  the  police  in  dealing 
with  Dr.  Martins  when  he  addressed  an  official  function  that  commemorated 
the  18th  of  June  a few  days  later. 

A clear  linkage  between  the  past  and  the  present  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Jose 
Francisco  Martins  himself  while  speaking  to  the  pressmen  after  his  arrest: 
“Not  even  the  fascist  regime  of  the  Portuguese  treated  prisoners  so  badly 
[...].  Had  I known  that  such  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  in  a democratic 
state,  I would  never  have  fought  for  freedom”  (297). 9 

Panthasth  is  a publication  of  yet  another  Goan  who  fought  for  politi- 
cal freedom,  Ravindra  Kelekar.  His  struggle  was  more  directed  to  cultural 
aspects,  particularly  for  the  recovery  of  Goan  language.  He  is  renowned  for 
his  contribution  to  Konkani  literature  and  for  its  recognition  as  the  official 
language  of  the  Goan  state.  He  narrates  his  own  experiences  when  he  was 
21-23  years  old.  He  took  part  in  the  political  protests  as  a satyagrahi  under 
the  leadership  of  Lohia  in  1 946.  He  explains  how  he  learned  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Konkani  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  Goan  people:  “A 
mother-tongue  sustains  its  children  without  having  to  make  efforts  to  learn 
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it.”  He  proclaims  the  role  of  Varde  Valaulikar  (Shenoy  Goembab)  and  his 
inspiration  for  his  own  fight  for  promoting  Konkani. 

This  publication  does  not  contain  any  claim  to  being  an  autobiography. 
The  author  prefers  to  see  it  as  the  “reminiscences  of  a pilgrim,”  or  a panthasth , 
in  the  historic  march  of  resistance  to  colonialism.  He  too  reveals  the  personal- 
ity conflicts  among  the  Goan  freedom-fighters  and  points  out  that  this  fac- 
tionalism was  greatly  responsible  for  their  inability  to  obtain  greater  support 
from  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  seems  convinced  that  with  greater  support  from 
Mahatma  the  political  liberation  of  Goa  could  have  arrived  long  before  1961 . 

The  author  praises  the  role  of  some  Goan  Catholics,  such  as  Luis  de  Men- 
ezes  Bragan^a,  his  daughter  Berta  and  his  cousin  Tristao  Bragan^a  Cunha,  of 
Evagrio  Jorge,  all  of  whom  were  regarded  as  renegades  by  the  majority  of  the 
Goan  Catholic  population,  who  were  “prisoners”  of  colonial  ideology.  The 
opinion  that  prevailed  among  the  freedom-fighters  was  that  only  the  Hindus 
were  patriotic  and  that  all  Christians  were  like  Froilano  de  Melo  (Kelekar 
29)! 10  Kelekar  describes  the  arrogance  of  the  “mestizos”  ( descendentes ) and  of 
the  white  officials  who  were  more  interested  in  pleasing  Salazar.  He  illustrates 
his  statements  with  many  concrete  cases  that  he  witnessed. 

Incidentally,  Ravindra  Kelekar  dedicates  many  pages  at  the  end  of  the 
book  (pp.  164-206)  to  the  murder  of  General  Humberto  Delgado.  The  role 
of  Casimiro  Monteiro  in  this  murder  is  brought  to  the  fore  because  this  same 
police  agent  was  responsible  for  torturing  many  a freedom-fighter  in  Goa.  The 
real  interest  of  the  author  in  these  pages  is  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Goans  who 
fought  for  freedom  that  many  Portuguese  in  Portugal  also  suffered  for  their 
own  freedom  from  the  dictatorship  of  the  Estado  Novo.  He  concludes  with 
advice  for  the  Goans:  “We  need  to  restore  our  links  of  friendship  with  the 
freedom-loving  Portuguese,  and  cease  from  transferring  to  all  the  Portuguese 
people  our  anger  against  the  deeds  of  Salazar  rule.”  Ravindra  Kelekar  reminds 
Goans  that  the  Portugal  of  today  is  not  the  Portugal  of  Salazar,  and  advises 
Goans  to  make  an  effort  to  get  to  know  this  new  Portugal  better. 

No  Political  Barriers  for  Good  Business 

In  Ivan  Arthur’s  Once  more  upon  a time,  Pascoal  J.  Menezes  (1910-1998),  who 
succeeded  in  building  a sizable  business  venture,  starting  with  the  pharmacy  of 
his  father,  reveals  his  own  handling  of  the  imperial  logic  in  Goa.  The  CMM 
Group  of  Companies,  with  an  investment  of  2,500  million  rupees,  ten  produc- 
tion units  of  medical  and  cosmetic  items,  one  hospital,  one  travel  agency  and 
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various  shops  for  the  sale  of  electrical  items,  still  maintains  its  traditional  inter- 
est in  pharmacies.  It  remains  a family  enterprise,  but  with  a high  level  of  profes- 
sional management.  The  old  man  Pascoal  narrates  with  pride  that,  excepting 
tobacco,  alcohol,  cars  and  atom  bombs,  he  sells  everything  else!  Even  holes! 
He  sold  holes  to  a company  that  was  exporting  Venezuelan  pearls.  Piercing 
pearls  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business.  Pascoal  entered  this  risky  busi- 
ness. He  discovered  some  ladies  of  Rajasthan  in  North  India  who  traditionally 
pierced  pearls.  With  very  little  cost  they  brought  immense  profits  to  CMM. 

But  what  gave  the  decisive  push  to  Pascoal’s  business  was  his  ability  to  pierce 
the  economic  blockade  that  was  imposed  by  India.  The  Portuguese  administra- 
tion had  decided  to  establish  a direct  air  link  between  Goa  and  Daman,  Diu 
and  Karachi.  CMM  bought  the  monopoly  for  selling  the  package.  The  com- 
pany opened  a counter  in  Karachi  and  Pascoal  was  given  a diplomatic  passport 
and  as  many  free  tickets  as  he  would  need  to  visit  his  new  office  counter.  Fol- 
lowing the  sale  of  radios  and  gramophones,  Pascoal  got  the  idea  of  acquiring  a 
Phillips  transmitter  for  the  Goa  radio  station.  This  enabled  the  Portuguese  in 
Goa  to  start  their  counter-propaganda  drive.  CMM  paid  for  another  transmit- 
ter on  condition  that  it  be  allowed  uncontrolled  commercial  publicity.  During 
the  military  invasion  of  Goa,  the  radio  station  was  targeted.  The  Indian  armed 
forces  took  away  the  transmitters,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  river  Mandovi  due 
to  a transportation  mishap.  CMM  sued  the  government  of  India  and  won  the 
case.  Pascoal  was  paid  the  costs  of  the  transmitters  with  interest!  What  the  book 
does  not  tell  us,  but  what  the  gossip-loving  Goan  public  seems  to  have  picked- 
up,  is  that  the  air  link  and  diplomatic  passport  were  well  exploited  by  Pascoal 
to  engage  in  the  very  profitable  black  market  for  gold. 

If  I kept  this  case  for  the  very  end  of  this  essay,  it  was  meant  to  convey 
that  the  contemporary  processes  related  to  the  imperial  logic  need  not  be  seen 
always  as  conflict-generating.  The  CMM  case  proves  how  the  same  processes 
could  represent  a convergence  of  interests  and  a fair  continuity  under  the  new 
political  dispensation.  Pascoal  Menezes  tells  us  also  that,  in  1991,  when  the 
officials  of  the  Portuguese  Banco  Nacional  Ultramarino  appeared  in  Goa  to 
effect  the  return  of  gold  reserves  and  other  pawned  objects  that  were  confis- 
cated and  transferred  to  Portugal  in  1961,  the  bank  authorities  handed  a note 
of  thanks  to  Pascoal  Menezes.  The  note  reminded  Pascoal  that  the  Portuguese 
authorities  had  not  forgotten  his  gesture  in  1961:  He  had  paid  Rs.  5,000  as 
surety  for  obtaining  the  release  of  five  bank  officials  who  were  detained  by  the 
Indian  authorities  in  Goa.  The  bank  promised  him  all  possible  assistance  they 
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could  offer  during  his  visits  to  Portugal.  I was  invited  once  by  Pascoafs  brother 
David  and  his  wife  to  visit  them  in  their  apartment  on  Rua  da  Junqueira.  Pas- 
coal  had  acquired  it  in  1960  and  he  lived  there  during  his  visits  to  Lisbon.  Pas- 
coal  confirms  in  this  book  that  during  his  visits  to  Portugal,  the  Banco  Nacional 
Ultramarino  never  failed  to  place  a car  at  his  disposal,  from  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  at  the  Lisbon  airport  (Arthur  53,  130-37,  203). 

Appreciating  the  past,  handling  the  present,  dreaming  a future 

Maria  Aurora  Couto’s  autobiographical  Goa — A daughters’s  story 1 1 provides  the 
author  an  opportunity  for  catharsis  by  seeking  to  unveil  the  main  causes  of  the 
declining  and  dying  feudal  elite  to  which  a large  part  of  her  ancestry  belonged. 
The  style  of  presentation  adopted  by  Maria  Couto  has  enabled  her  to  win  a 
wide  readership  for  usually  drab  research  on  Goa’s  agrarian  economy  and  the 
baroque  style  of  Christianity  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  (158);  the  imposi- 
tion in  Goa  Portuguesa  of  a “xendy”  tax  along  the  Mughal  “jizya”  model  (200); 
the  Mhamays  of  Goa;  the  debt  owed  by  Jesuits  to  Bhagvatiny  Camotiny  at 
the  time  of  their  suppression;  African  slavery  in  Goa  (219);  Lam  Jaku’s  (the 
reviewer’s  grandfather)  tirades  against  the  pants-wearing  (“cal^ao-kar”)  rulers 
and  their  native  lackeys  (239);  the  Jesuit  impact  upon  Goan  agriculture  and 
culture  (251);  the  native  Oratorians  of  Goa  (319);  the  Pinto  Revolt  (324);  and 
many  other  bits  and  pieces  of  information.  Maria  Aurora  Couto’s  wide  and 
rich  survey  of  oral  traditions  and  her  encyclopaedic  readings  also  validate  many 
of  my  own  research  conclusions,  including  the  fact  that  Portuguese  colonial- 
ism was  sustained  with  the  active  collaboration  of  Hindu  artisans,  traders  and 
diplomats  (263). 

Maria  Aurora  Couto  discovered  in  her  genealogical  lists  a great-great-grand- 
father,  Antonio  Caetano  Pacheco,  who  has  a road  named  after  him  in  Margao. 
In  1955,  the  postal  services  of  Portuguese  India  issued  a stamp  with  his  picture 
and  name,  to  commemorate  450  years  of  the  foundation  of  the  “Estado  Portu- 
gues  da  India,”  to  which  he  was  elected  as  MP  to  serve  in  the  Portuguese  parlia- 
ment in  1839.  Had  Couto  gone  beyond  oral  tradition,  finding  more  time  and 
patience  to  glance  at  the  records  of  the  Portuguese  parliament  (many  of  them 
can  now  be  consulted  online),  she  could  have  traced  interesting  details  about 
her  ancestor’s  great  capacity  to  draft  legislative  projects  in  the  company  of  Ber- 
nardo Peres  da  Silva,  who  made  his  mark  in  the  Portuguese  parliament  and  in 
Goa’s  colonial  history  as  the  first  ever  Goan  appointed  to  be  Goa’s  governor, 
though  with  the  title  of  Prefect  and  with  a tenure  that  lasted  just  one  month. 
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One  is  left  with  the  impression  that,  while  filial  and  human  sensitivity 
makes  Couto  seek  to  mitigate  the  personal  culpability  of  Goans  who  drowned 
their  frustrations  in  alcoholism,  she  seems  to  be  at  a loss  to  explain  how  sev- 
eral others  could  resist  and  act  within  the  same  socio-political  context  with 
an  intense  sense  of  mission.  Should  we  believe  that  most  Goans,  and  many  of 
the  elite,  like  her  cherished  father,  could  only  find  sublimation  in  faith  and 
“alma’-driven  music?  If  so,  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  “violence-free”  Portu- 
guese colonialism  did  very  well  through  the  strategic  promotion  of  a “lamb 
of  God”  or  a “suffering  servant  of  Yahweh”  theology  with  Lenten  motets  and 
what  Salman  Rushdie  describes  in  The  Moors  Last  Sigh  as  “kababed  saints 
and  tandooried  martyrs”?  Did  music  truly  liberate  the  Christian  soul  (237)? 
Did  it  not  rather  lull  and  dull  the  pains  and  sufferings  under  colonial  rule, 
preventing  an  adequate  political  response  of  the  masses?  Couto’s  preliminary 
disavowal  of  academic  history  left  me  with  some  misgivings,  but  as  I reached 
the  end  of  the  book,  I could  not  help  recalling  the  sixteenth-century  Portu- 
guese adventurer  in  Asia  and  author  of  the  world-famous  Peregrinagao.  Until 
very  recently,  literary  critics  believed  that  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto  was  lying  or 
exaggerating  in  most  of  the  incidents  he  narrated.  Now  it  is  admitted  by  seri- 
ous researchers  that  he  was  truthful  in  most  details,  but  was  forced  to  put  into 
the  mouths  of  others  whatever  he  himself  wanted  to  say  about  the  Portuguese 
atrocities  and  opportunistic  behaviour  in  Asia.  The  Portuguese  Inquisition 
would  not  let  him  publish  a single  line  had  he  said  those  things  as  personal 
testimony.  He  had  devised  a literary  style.  Maria  Aurora  Couto  seems  to  have 
laboured  under  some  kind  of  self-inquisitorial  pressure  and  done  a superb  job 
of  making  many  others,  including  the  present  reviewer,  say  whatever  could 
go  counter  to  her  determination  to  avoid  extreme  positions.  Just  as  I cherish 
Jawaharlal  Nehru’s  approach  to  Indian  and  world  history  through  his  well- 
known  The  Discovery  of  India  and  Glimpses  of  World  History , I have  no  doubts 
that  Maria  Aurora’s  Goa — A daughter's  story  will  go  a long  way  in  presenting 
the  social  and  cultural  (which  is  always  political,  as  the  author  admits  in  one 
place)  in  a language  that  is  both  polished  and  passionate,  conveying  deep  love 
and  the  “Indian-ness  of  pluralism,”  as  another  reviewer  has  summed  up  in  his 
conclusions  of  the  book. 

Despite  my  wholehearted  concurrence,  I fear  that  the  “mestizos”  who  are 
presented  as  the  real  enemies,  feared  and  hated  by  Goans  from  both  commu- 
nities (193),  may  feel  themselves  at  the  receiving  end  of  this  otherwise  suave 
treatment  of  Goan  cultural  pluralism.  The  recently  published  second  edition 
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of  a massive  three-volume  listing  of  Os  luso-descendentes  da  India  Portuguesa , by 
Jorge  Forjaz,  could  provide  much  powder  for  commemorative  salvos,  if  not  for 
even  more  provocative  exercises,  as  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  conquest  of  Goa 
and  Afonso  de  Albuquerque’s  policy  and  politics  of  miscegenation  is  approach- 
ing. Could  the  “mestizos”  or  their  descendents  be  brushed  aside  in  Couto’s 
account  of  Goa  Portuguese?.  Were  they  dismissed  summarily  (134-35)  to  avoid 
getting  sucked  into  less  pleasant  reflections  and  interpretations?  How  about 
Goan  natives,  men  and  women,  who  sought  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
white  Portuguese,  and  who  are  now  integrated  on  either  side  of  the  present- 
day  political  divide?  Where  do  they  figure  in  the  evolution  of  Goan  identity  as 
presented  in  Goa — A daughters  story ? While  it  is  easy  to  present  the  “mestizos” 
as  enemies  in  the  context  of  the  liberal  politics  and  pre-liberation  conflicts  of 
Goan  society,  a more  systematic  treatment  of  their  long-lasting  presence  in 
Goan  identity  could  surely  enrich  our  understanding  of  Goa’s  cultural  history. 

I wish  to  conclude  Goa’s  “handling  of  the  present  and  dreaming  the 
future”  with  a quick  glance  at  Luizinho  Faleiro’s  My  Goa — An  autobiography. 
The  title  itself  makes  it  quite  distinct  in  approach  from  my  own  Goa  to  Me, 
the  only  common  feature  being  the  “humble”  origins  of  the  authors.  Here, 
the  47-year-old  Goan  politician,  who  rose  to  be  Goa’s  chief  minister  for  some 
months,  confesses  that  he  comes  from  the  grass-roots,  the  hardest  of  ways 
(4).  Throughout  the  book  the  author  attributes  a large  part  of  his  success 
to  his  poor  and  hardworking  mother,  who  instilled  in  him  as  a small  boy 
the  importance  of  studying.  Luizinho  Faleiro  admits  his  many  failures,  but 
not  his  lack  of  honesty  and  desire  to  improve  good  governance  or  make  of 
Goa  a centre  of  excellence.  He  recalls  the  colonial  bureaucracy  that  would 
tell  its  petitioners  “Venha  amanha”  [“Come  tomorrow”]  (5),  though  some 
pages  later  he  appreciates  the  Escola  Comercial'wh.ert  he  studied  and  where  the 
teachers  practised  the  “exacting  standards  laid  down  by  the  Portuguese”  (12). 
Luizinho  Faleiro,  son  of  the  village  of  Navelim  in  Goa,  refers  repeatedly  to 
Francisco  Luis  Gomes  and  Cardinal  Valerian  Gracias,  two  Navelim-born  stal- 
warts of  Goan  history  who  left  their  mark  in  politics  and  the  church  respec- 
tively, as  champions  of  Goan  freedom  in  the  context  of  Portuguese  colonial 
rule.  Luizinho  Faleiro  recalls  how,  as  a “lad  hardly  ten,  brought  up  in  the  belief 
that  between  God  in  Heaven  and  Salazar  on  earth,  in  the  Estado  portugues  da 
India,  we  had  all  that  we  needed  to  peacefully  transit  from  this  Vale  of  tears’ 
to  the  joys  of  the  hereafter”  (27).  In  1991,  Luizinho  Faleiro  represented  India 
in  Portugal  at  a conference  organized  for  implementing  Agenda  21  of  the  Rio 
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Summit.  Faleiro  recalls  that  while  a minister  in  the  Goan  cabinet  he  consid- 
ered it  worthwhile  and  took  initiatives  to  promote  a commercial  partnership 
of  Goa  with  Portugal.  Most  significant  for  this  analysis  is  the  title  of  the  last 
chapter  of  his  memoirs,  re-affirming  the  value  of  his  mother’s  struggle  and  of 
his  own:  “Valeu  a pena,”  words  drawn  from  a classic  poem  by  the  Portuguese 
poet  Fernando  Pessoa,  in  which  the  poet  declared:  “tudo  vale  a pena,  se  a alma 
nao  e pequena”  [“all  is  worthwhile  when  the  soul  is  not  petty”].  That  seems 
to  translate  well  how  much  Goa  owes  to  the  past  five  centuries  of  its  history, 
which  give  it  a unique  identity  among  the  other  “Parts  of  Asia.” 


Notes 

1 See  Souza  “De  Ceuta  ao  Japao.” 

2 See  Boxer,  both  Portuguese  Seaborne  Empire,  75  and  149,  and  Race  Relations,  2,  57-58. 

3 See  also  Souza,  Gilberto  Freyre  na  India  e o “Luso-  Tropicalismo  Transnacional.  ” 

4 This  corresponds  to  the  text  of  the  telegram  cited  by  the  governor  in  “ Dossier  ” Goa  (88). 
The  attitude  of  Salazar  was  not  very  different  when  Macau  was  threatened  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution  in  China  in  1966.  The  governor  of  Macau  was  also  instructed  to  resist  to  the  end. 
The  following  order  was  penned  by  Salazar  personally  to  Brigadier  Nobre  de  Carvalho  on  14 
January  1967:  “Nao  temos  at  formas  para  bater  as  formas  chinesas — seria  uma  impossibilidade”; 
the  goal  given  to  the  military  was  that  of  “garantir  a ordem  e lutar  ate  ao  extremo  limite  pela 
dignidade  e pela  soberania  nacional.”  He  concluded:  “Confiamos  aqui  em  que  em  caso  de  neces- 
sidade  todos  cumprirao  o seu  dever,  mesmo  com  os  maiores  sacrificios.”  But  Lisbon  caved  in  and 
authorized  the  governor  to  accept  the  ultimatum.  It  was  perhaps  the  shine  of  patacas  that  made 
the  difference  and  permitted  a compromise. 

5 See  Revista,  Expresso  1519  (Dec.  2001):  74-98. 

6 Antonio  dos  Martires  Lopes’  description  of  satyagraha  and  satyagrahis  is  very  negative  and 
offensive  to  the  honour  of  freedom-fighters  and  to  the  concept  and  reality  of  the  Goan  freedom- 
struggle.  Here  is  a quote:  “Em  regra  geral,  e na  maioria  dos  casos,  eles  nao  tern  nenhum  ideal 
politico.  Sao  arrebanhados  a soldo  de  tanto  por  dia,  com  cama  e mesa  a nossa  custa  na  cadeia, 
fazendo  dos  seus  actos  criminosos  uma  profissao  e do  calabou^o  um  abrigo  confortavel.” 

7 French,  English  and  Italian  versions  of  Marini’s  book  were  brought  out  simultaneously 
with  the  help  of  the  Portuguese  administration. 

8 One  such  native  was  Antonio  dos  Martires  Lopes.  He  is  mentioned  more  than  once  as  his 
teacher  of  Latin  during  Lyceum  studies  in  1939-40.  Among  other  commentaries,  we  read:  “Our 
Professor,  Antonio  dos  Martires  Lopes,  a drop-out  from  the  seminary,  but  intelligent,  knew 
Portuguese  and  Latin  very  well.  He  also  knew  how  to  teach  and  solve  your  difficulties.  He  was 
anti-Salazar  and  anti-Pope  and  Church  and  expressed  his  feelings  without  any  fear  [...].  Many 
people  would  not  take  him  seriously  because  he  drank  too  much  at  times,  and  came  to  teach 
feeling  like  after  the  night  before.  He  was  also  a heavy  smoker”  (80).  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  the  anti-Salazarism  of  this  Goan  permitted  him  to  prosper  as  a state  bureaucrat  in 
Goa,  Guinea  and  Mozambique.  And  to  receive  the  state  honour  of  Infante!  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  services  were  connected  with  the  Department  of  Information  and  Tourism  in  Goa  and 
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in  Guinea,  and  his  association  until  1974  with  the  “Comissariado  para  os  Assuntos  da  India.” 

9 Martins  also  refers  to  his  public  address  in  Portuguese  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Mario  Soares  in  1994  to  Goa,  and  mentions  the  Portuguese  soldiers  and  officials  he  met  at 
Aguada  and  how  he  learned  about  their  opposition  to  Salazar  regime. 

10  Froilano  de  Melo  was  an  eminent  Goan  doctor.  He  represented  Goa  in  the  Portuguese 
Parliament.  He  exiled  himself  to  Brazil  when  the  Salazar  regime  refused  to  listen  to  his  proposal 
of  autonomy  for  Goa.  More  on  him  may  be  read  in  Bailon  de  Sa’s  Goa’s  Hall  of  Fame  (9-11). 

11  See  Souza,  “Goa — An  aurorised  story.” 
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"E  eu,  que  nao  conhecia  nada":  The  Representation 
of  Today's  Goa  in  Catarina  Mourao's  A Dama  de  Chandor 


Paul  Melo  e Castro 


Abstract:  Catarina  Mourao’s  A Dama  de  Chandor  gently  depicts  the  life  of 
one  of  Goa’s  last  Lusophone  aristocrats,  Aida  de  Menezes  Bragan^a,  and 
shows  her  struggle  to  maintain  her  home  and  way  of  life  as  globalisation 
and  the  integration  of  Goa  into  India’s  mainstream  sweep  it  away.  Using 
the  documentary  typology  developed  by  John  Corner,  I argue  that 
A Dama  de  Chandor  is  structured  so  as  to  make  the  viewer  identify  with 
Aida  and  her  struggle.  There  follows  an  in-depth  discussion  of  some  of  the 
issues  present  and  an  interrogation  of  how  expanding  the  contextual  frame 
of  reference  of  the  film  affects  the  pattern  of  identification  A Dama  de 
Chandor  attempts  to  impose. 


A Dama  de  Chandor  (1998)  is  a moving,  poignant  documentary  by  Portu- 
guese filmmaker  Catarina  Mourao.  The  film  revolves  around  the  life  and  expe- 
riences of  Aida  de  Menezes  Bragan<;a,  who  is  presented  as  ostensibly  one  of 
the  last  representatives  of  Goa’s  Portuguese-speaking  rural  aristocracy  Aida’s 
existence  is  structured  around  the  fight  to  preserve  her  home  and  way  of  life 
in  the  face  of  the  great  changes  that  have  swept  Goa  since  its  annexation  by 
India  in  1961.  The  embodiment  of  her  identity  and  the  focus  of  her  struggle  is 
her  family  home,  a 300-year-old  Indo-Portuguese  mansion  at  Chandor  in  the 
taluka , formerly  concelho , of  salcete,  which  she  maintains  as  a tourist  attrac- 
tion. Encompassing  a fusion  of  Indian  and  Portuguese  elements,  featuring  chi- 
naware  from  Macau,  heirlooms  from  the  former  metropole  and  photographs 
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and  portraits  of  prominent  ancestors,  the  Menezes  Bragan<;a  mansion  is  the 
perfect  representation  of  an  idealised  Indo-Portuguese  identity. 

Aida’s  experiences  are  offset  by  the  testimony  of  another  Goan  woman 
named  Maria  Azevedo.  While  Aida  is  associated  with  the  aristocrats  of  the 
territory’s  vanishing  Indo-Portuguese  culture,  Maria  represents  Goa’s  current 
ongoing  direction,  a more  demotic,  democratic  and  India-focussed  present  in 
which  the  territory,  like  the  country  as  a whole,  forges  towards  a globalised, 
Anglophone  future.  As  A Dama  de  Chandor  progresses  we  realise  that  Maria 
and  Aida  do  share,  to  an  extent,  a common  past,  and  the  film  ends  back  at  the 
mansion  with  a reunion  between  these  two  figures.  The  film’s  central  oppo- 
sition between  the  two  women  is  supplemented  with  some  general  footage 
taken  in  the  course  of  filming:  Christmas  time  in  Goa,  the  territory’s  shoreline 
during  the  monsoon  season,  tourists  relaxing  on  the  sands  and  staving  off  per- 
sistent beach  vendors. 

In  the  construction  of  A Dama  de  Chandor , Mourao  employs  a particular 
narrative  strategy,  one  that  allows  the  film  to  stand  alone  as  a universally  recog- 
nisable portrait  of  an  old  lifestyle  being  swept  away  by  new  developments. 
The  presentation  of  this  poignant  process  implicitly  encourages  the  viewer  to 
sympathise  with  the  decaying  Indo-Portuguese  culture  (represented  by  Aida) 
over  the  now  pre-eminent,  global-oriented,  Anglophone  Indian  present  (cel- 
ebrated by  Maria)  that  dominates  Goa  today.  Whereas  Aida  is  shown  at  the 
end  pressing  the  keys  of  a crumbling,  decrepit  piano,  a beautiful  if  contrived 
metaphor  for  the  way  she  enacts  her  superannuated  identity,  before  mumbling 
an  awkward  “obrigada”  to  the  camera,  we  see  Maria  at  the  beginning  tutoring 
a young  student  who  has  just  before  read  out  a composition  in  English  on  the 
subject  of  India.  “India  is  my  country”  he  says,  posed  gawkily  before  the  lens. 
Throughout  the  film,  Portugal  and  Portuguese  continually  stands  out  by  their 
absence  in  the  present,  as  much  as  they  suffuse  everything  shown  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  past. 

Here  I will  analyse  Mourao’s  strategy  with  reference  to  the  ideas  developed 
by  British  documentary  theorist  John  Corner  in  his  work  The  Art  of  Record 
(1996).  For  Corner  there  are  three  evidential  modes  of  the  image  in  documen- 
tary films  (plus  one  associative  mode)  and  three  modalities  of  speech.  The  sua- 
sive  intentions  of  a documentary  can  be  elucidated  by  analysing  how  a particular 
film  omits  or  includes  these  modalities  within  its  rhetorical  structure. 

There  is  a significant  difference  between  the  manner  in  which  A Dama  de 
Chandor  deals  with  its  two  main  figures,  Aida  and  Maria.  In  the  strand  featuring 
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the  Indo-Portuguese  aristocrat,  Mourao’s  film  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  mode 
Corner  calls  reactive  observationalism , or  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  “fly- 
on-the-wall”  documentary.  For  Corner  “it  is  an  indirect  mode,  placing  the 
viewer  in  the  position  of  vicarious  witness  to  ongoing  events,  often  requiring  of 
them  a high  level  of  interpretative  work  in  converting  the  particularity  of  what 
is  seen  and  heard  into  significance”  (28).  The  principal  modality  of  speech  in 
these  sections  is  “overheard”  verbal  material.  Even  when  it  is  likely  that  Aida  is 
being  interviewed,  her  opinions  are  presented  as  naturally  occurring.  The  scenes 
featuring  Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  in  the  vein  of  what  Corner  terms 
proactive  observationalism.  This  is  similar  to  the  reactive  mode,  except  that  “ [h] 
ere,  a scene  or  sequence  adopts  the  basic  mode  [...]  but  with  management  of 
the  pro-filmic”  (28).  Thus  the  main  regime  of  transmitting  verbal  information  is 
what  Corner  labels  “testimony,”  mainly  in  the  form  of  an  interview. 

Reactive  observationalism  is  an  open  form  of  documentary,  one  that  for- 
mulates no  clear  overarching  questions  and  provides  no  complete  answers. 
Yet,  despite  a propensity  for  meandering  and  unpredictable  structures,  this 
type  of  documentary  does  almost  always  adopt  a clear,  if  implicit,  position  in 
relation  to  its  subject.  There  would  seem  to  be,  in  A Dama  de  Chandor,  a clear 
identification  with  and  sympathy  for  Aida.  Despite  her  privileged  origins,  she 
is  shown  now  as  an  underdog,  besieged  and  beset  by  a gaudy  modern  world 
that  has  supplanted  a refined  past,  the  relics  of  which  continue  to  line  the 
Menezes  Bragan^a  mansion  at  Chandor. 

In  its  treatment  of  the  daily  round  of  Aidas  domestic  life,  A Dama  de  Chan- 
dor takes  full  advantage  of  the  observational-style  documentary’s  ability  to 
“include  movements  representative  of  lived  time  itself,  rather  than  what  we 
might  call  ‘story  time’”  identified  by  Nicolas  (40).  This  theorist  defines  lived 
time  as  “time  propelled  by  the  cause/effect  logic  of  classical  narrative  where 
an  economy  of  carefully  justified  and  well-motivated  actions  prevail,”  wherein 
“dead  or  empty  time  unfolds  where  nothing  of  narrative  significance  occurs  but 
where  the  rhythms  of  everyday  life  settle  in  and  establish  themselves”  (40).  The 
inclusion  of  Aida’s  lived  time  highlights  the  arduous  nature  of  her  struggle  and 
invites  the  viewer  to  marvel  at  her  fortitude  and  feel  sympathy  for  her  plight. 

As  it  appears  in  Mourao’s  film,  Aida’s  life  is  a constant  struggle.  Her  days 
are  dedicated  to  the  upkeep  of  her  house  and  the  orientation  of  groups  of  visit- 
ing tourists  through  the  history  of  her  home.  Whilst  the  viewer  cannot  really 
appreciate  the  full  scale  of  the  Menezes  Bragan^a  mansion  in  Chandor  from 
the  intimate  sequences  captured  in  A Dama  de  Chandor  (where  the  camera, 
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in  its  angle,  scope  and  position,  acts  almost  like  an  additional  member  of  the 
groups  visiting),  the  task  facing  the  elderly  lady  in  maintaining  her  property  is 
obviously  an  enormous  one.  Gilberto  Freyre  once  commented  that  the  Menezes 
Bragan^a  mansion  was  so  long  that  a bullet  shot  from  one  end  would  fall  to  the 
floor  before  reaching  the  far  wall.  Just  walking  the  mansions  corridors  is  a tiring 
prospect  for  an  elderly  lady,  let  alone  ensuring  the  upkeep  of  the  whole  property. 
There  are  extended  sequences  of  Aida  engaged  in  her  domestic  routine,  aided 
only  by  an  elderly  maid.  Maintaining  the  mansion  seems  to  be  a Sisyphean 
task,  the  housework  equivalent  of  painting  the  Forth  Bridge  on  one’s  own.  The 
first  domestic  activity  in  which  we  see  Aida  engaged,  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  her 
huge  home,  is  letting  in  the  light.  This  chore  involves  lifting  up  the  heavy  sash 
windows  that  punctuate  the  walls  of  the  house  and  swinging  back  the  creaking 
shutters  of  the  other  windows.  It  is  an  enormous  task  for  a woman  who  would 
have  been  in  the  eightieth  decade  of  life  at  the  time  of  filming. 

Although  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  film,  we  can  surmise  that  Aida,  as  a 
Menezes  Bragan^a  from  Chandor,  belongs  to  the  Chardo  caste,  roughly  the 
Goan  Christian  equivalent  of  the  Hindu  Kshatriya  grouping.  The  Chardo  ori- 
gins of  Aida’s  forbear,  Luis  de  Menezes  Bragan^a,  were  often  invoked  in  refer- 
ence to  his  tireless  campaigning  on  behalf  of  his  countrymen,  a reference  to 
the  ancestral  duty  of  the  Kshatriyas’  to  defend  the  land  and  homes  of  their 
people.  Aida,  we  can  say,  in  her  tireless  resistance  to  the  forces  undermining 
her  home  and  her  way  of  life,  discharges  this  duty  on  a household  scale.  It  is 
one  of  the  strengths  of  Mourao’s  film  that  it  conveys  the  magnitude  of  Aida’s 
task  and  the  indefatigability  of  its  undertaker. 

Acting  as  a tourist  guide  seems  to  be  no  less  a chore,  a grinding  daily  round 
that  exacerbates  the  exigencies  of  house  maintenance.  A Dama  de  Chandor 
was  made  and  released  at  a critical  moment  in  the  development  of  tourism 
in  Goa.  Negligible  under  the  Portuguese  administration,  mass  tourism  to  the 
territory  was  fostered  in  the  1980s  by  an  Indian  government  in  need  of  foreign 
exchange.  By  1998,  the  year  of  A Dama  de  Chandor s release,  the  annual  num- 
ber of  visitors  outstripped  the  population  of  Goa  for  the  first  time,  according 
to  Oscar  Pereira  (92).  Furthermore,  of  the  1,228,259  tourists  that  entered 
the  territory,  275,047  were  foreigners.  Of  this  figure,  around  50  percent  were 
British,  mainly  package  tourists.  The  English  visitors  to  Chandor  that  we  see 
in  Mourao’s  film  are  almost  certainly  a representative  part  of  this  number. 

Tourism  is  shown  to  be  a mixed  blessing.  As  a result  of  the  general  changes 
in  Goa  that  have  disestablished  the  privileges  that  once  underpinned  the 
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Menezes  Bragan^a’s,  only  paid  visits  of  their  home  in  Chandor  now  allow  the 
house  to  persist  into  the  future,  albeit  more  frozen  in  time  as  a heritage  site 
than  as  the  scene  for  a living,  breathing  tradition.  It  is  in  these  sequences  that 
the  viewer  overhears  exchanges  that  bring  home  the  passing  of  Aida’s  “Goa 
Dourada”  culture  into  the  dusty  realm  of  history.  We  see  groups  of  British 
visitors  tramping  around  her  family  home,  viewing  the  fine  if  faded  relics  and 
heirlooms  of  the  Menezes  Bragan^a’s  illustrious  past  with  an  uncomprehend- 
ing enthusiasm.  As  one  Briton  says,  faced  with  an  overload  of  fragile  antiques 
and  historical  references,  “there’s  too  much  to  see!”  Without  a context  within 
which  to  understand  what  is  shown,  at  times  the  viewer  of  Mourao’s  film  feels 
the  same  way.  During  these  visits,  an  explicit  contrast  is  established  between 
the  fragile  delicacy  of  the  mansion  and  the  past  that  it  represents,  and  the 
good-natured  boorishness  of  these  working-class  Britons  who  strain  to  under- 
stand Aida’s  accented  English  and  tired  explanations. 

Later,  we  see  the  old  and  physically  frail  Aida  bargaining  with  two  Indian 

I television  producers  over  the  fee  she  would  charge  to  use  her  house  as  a set. 
The  two  men  haggle  in  a grasping  manner,  which  jars  with  Aida’s  patrician 
disdain  for  bartering,  an  attitude  that  in  contrast  renders  the  men’s  behaviour 
petty  and  slightly  callous.  In  such  scenes,  the  camera  is  an  ever-present,  but 
non-participating  observer.  For  Nichols,  in  these  situations  “[t]he  presence 
of  the  camera  on  the  scene’  testifies  to  its  presence  in  the  historical  world; 
its  fixity  suggests  a commitment  or  engagement  with  the  immediate,  inti- 
mate and  personal  that  is  comparable  to  what  an  actual  observer/participant 

I might  participate”  (40).  The  camera  is  firmly  on  Aida’s  side,  remaining  after 
the  men  have  left  to  record  the  old  lady’s  relief  at  their  departure,  and  induces 
the  viewer  to  adopt  a similarly  biased  position  towards  events.  In  Mourao’s 
film,  the  commitment  in  these  sequences  seems  to  be  more  towards  what  Aida 
experiences  and  feels.  The  constant  impression  given  is  of  a woman  embattled, 
a representative  of  an  older,  finer  civilisation,  hanging  on  in  a modern  world 
of  budget-obsessed  film  crews  and  gawping  tourists. 

Extrapolating  her  findings  concerning  the  declining  use  of  the  Portuguese 
language  in  Goa,  American  linguist  Irene  Wherrit  predicts  that  the  last  Goan 
speaker  of  Portuguese  will  be  an  elderly  lady  drawn  from  the  old  aristocracy, 
and  that  the  setting  for  the  last  instance  of  language  use  will  be  the  domestic 
sphere  (389).  Symbolically  at  least,  Aida  can  be  viewed  as  the  territory’s  last 
lusophone.  At  one  point,  Aida  tells  us  “dentro  da  casa  nao  me  sinto  cansada, 
mas  se  eu  vou  para  qualquer  parte  fora  do  portao,  ja  me  chega.”  The  same 
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seems  to  hold  for  the  Portuguese  language  itself,  judging  by  A Dama  de  Chan- 
dor.  In  view  of  her  seeming  commitment  to  Lusophony  and  the  vestiges  of 
the  high  Indo-Portuguese  culture  of  Goa — which  even  her  extended  family 
seems  not  to  share — and  her  fortitude  and  frailty  in  the  face  of  tawdry,  alien 
pressures,  the  Portuguese-speaking  viewer  is  almost  ineluctably  led  to  identify 
with  Aida.  Furthermore,  in  the  sections  where  we  see  the  Menezes  Bragan^a 
family,  the  sense  of  the  decline  of  this  culture,  stealing  in  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  palpable  in  the  cheap  Christmas  tree  hung  with  flashing  lights  and 
the  replica  football  jerseys  in  which  the  children  are  clad. 

It  is  commonsensical  to  regard  the  primary  function  of  a documentary  as 
bearing  witness.  However,  any  documentary  testifies  not  just  to  a particular 
historical  situation  but  also  to  a situated  gaze.  For  Nichols,  “[i]n  documen- 
tary, we  see  how  filmmakers  regard,  or  look  at,  their  fellow  humans  directly. 
The  documentary  is  a record  of  that  regard”  (80).  A Dama  de  Chandor  is  a 
Portuguese-language  documentary,  made  primarily  for  a Portuguese-language 
audience:  the  affinity  for  its  Portuguese-speaking,  Indo-Portuguese-cultured 
subject  is  inevitable.  Maria  also  speaks  Portuguese,  but  she  is  less  fluent  and 
the  language  is  obviously  less  integral  to  her  life.  When  Aida’s  son  Claudio 
visits  her,  he  and  his  wife  are  Portuguese-speakers.  If  Aida’s  extended  family  is 
shown  to  have  abandoned  Portuguese,  her  branch  of  the  Menezes  Bragan^a 
family  is  seen  to  have  clung  on  to  this  aspect  of  their  heritage.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Maria  is  shown  with  the  next  generation  we  see  her  speaking  Eng- 
lish, and  teaching  French  and  Konkani. 

This  process  of  identification  with  Aida  and  her  culture  reaches  its  zenith 
near  the  end  of  the  film.  Over  the  course  of  A Dama  de  Chandor , it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  aristocratic  culture  of  Goa’s  once  Lusophone  elite  has  been 
supplanted,  at  least  within  the  symbolic  economy  of  the  film,  by  a gaudy,  mass- 
produced  Anglophone  way  of  life.  Aida  attends  the  wedding  ceremony  of  seem- 
ingly distant  relatives.  In  an  excruciatingly  corny  speech,  the  priest  presiding 
over  the  occasion,  speaking  in  English,  recalls  a lyric  from  a film  he  had  seen 
in  the  course  of  what  he  calls  his  “Portuguese  education.”  The  film  was  Gado 
Bravo , and  the  lyric  ran  “a  saudade  e a dor  que  vai  matando  e nao  doi.”  Assum- 
ing that  the  audience  amassed  before  him  is  not  proficient  in  Portuguese,  the 
priest  gives  a quick  gloss  of  the  phrase’s  meaning.  In  the  prolix,  word-heavy 
manner  stereotypical  of  Indian  English,  he  translates  “the  longing  or  yearning 
for  happy  days  of  yore  is  a poignant  yet  painless  experience.”  The  depiction  of 
this  travesty  of  Portugal’s  most  fetishised  emotion  contains  the  poignant  view  of 
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Goan  society’s  fall  from  Lusophone  grace  that  dominates  the  Portuguese  imagi- 
nation. This  sequence  ends  with  a close-up  of  a haggard,  weary  and  very  still 
Aida,  alone  with  her  memories  as  the  tacky  celebrations  unfold  around  her  to 
the  strains  of  a pimba , or  Portuguese  folk-pop,  version  of  “O  Malhao,  Malhao.” 

Maria  Azevedo  is  presented  in  a quite  distinct  fashion.  Before  we  meet 
Maria,  we  see  the  apartment  block  in  which  she  lives  in  long  shot.  The  con- 
trast between  her  shabby  flat  and  Aida’s  magnificent,  if  dilapidated,  dwelling 
could  not  be  more  stark.  Even  in  terms  of  architectural  spaces,  Maria  is  clearly 
aligned  with  the  post- 1961  shifts  in  the  territory,  whilst  Aida  is  presented  as  a 
remnant  of  the  past.  At  first  the  section  featuring  Maria  is  in  the  same  observa- 
tional style  as  that  involving  Aida.  Maria  is  shown  tutoring  local  school  pupils 
in  French  through  the  medium  of  English.  The  students’  encomia  to  India  in 
awkward  French,  and  Maria’s  sniping  corrections  in  English,  stress  the  reces- 
sion of  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  language  from  the  everyday  life  of  Goa. 
After  this  point,  for  the  most  part,  the  footage  we  see  of  Maria  when  she  is 
not  being  interviewed  fits  better  into  Corner’s  mode  of  proactive  observation- 
alism.  An  example  of  this  is  Maria’s  visit  to  a Hindu  shrine,  obviously  at  the 
instigation  of  the  filmmaker.  Maria  comments  “sempre  senti  uma  atra^ao  pela 
cultura  Indiana,”  but  seems  if  anything  to  be  performing  this  for  the  camera, 
sidestepping  detail  with  bravado,  and  claiming  for  the  presumed  Portuguese 
viewer  an  affinity  for  Hindu  culture  that  she  might  not  feel  as  comfortable 
expressing  in  the  same  terms  for  an  Indian  audience. 

Within  these  sequences  prevails  the  speech  format  Corner  refers  to  as  tes- 
timony. Herein  lies  one  of  the  major  differences  between  the  treatment  of 
Aida  and  that  of  Maria.  Whilst  on  occasion  information  is  directly  solicited 
from  Aida,  for  the  most  part  the  camera  merely  observes  her  existence.  In  the 
sequences  of  her  daily  life,  we  do  hear  Aida  speak  in  voice-over,  but  her  testi- 
mony seems  less  constrained  by  questions  and  more  related  to  the  events  we 
see  on  screen.  Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  is  continually  interpellated  and  asked 
for  historical  explanations.  At  one  point  we  see  hands  presumably  belong- 
ing to  the  filmmaker  passing  old  photographs  to  Maria  and  inciting  her  to 
critique  them.  It  is  as  if  Aida’s  Indo-Portuguese  identity  is  taken  for  granted 
and  considered  as  self-evident,  whereas  Maria’s  apparently  pro-Indian  stance 
requires  justification.  There  seems  to  be  a degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  way 
that  Maria  is  presented.  She  is  granted  ample  time  to  explain  the  iniquities  of 
the  Estado  Novo  stage  of  Portuguese  colonialism  in  India,  but  this  freedom  at 
times  leads  her  to  hoist  herself  by  her  own  petard.  Wells  writes  of  “a  general 
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tendency  for  the  documentary  to  be  treading  a thin  line  between  education 
and  exploitation”  (qtd.  in  Nelmes  118).  This  ambiguity,  which  never  touches 
Aida,  although  it  is  present,  for  instance,  in  the  depiction  of  the  tourist  visits 
and  the  wedding  ceremony,  also  tinges  Maria’s  statements.  Aida’s  comments 
are  always  terse  and  elliptical,  whereas  Maria  is  allowed  not  just  to  inform  but 
also  to  prate.  In  the  sequence  where  she  visits  the  roadside  shrine,  Maria  gives 
a bumptious  explanation  as  to  the  significance  of  the  complex  array  of  Hindu 
deities.  Her  explanation  of  the  lingam  shades  into  the  double-entendre  and 
she  makes  wild  claims  about  how  the  syncretism  involved  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Ganesh  testifies  to  the  respect  of  the  pre-historic  Aryan  invader  for 
Dravidian  culture.  It  is  obvious  that  Maria  is  repeating  received  ideas  rather 
than  speaking  from  sound  knowledge.  The  effect  is  much  as  if  we  were  to 
hear  someone,  say  Aida,  asked  to  talk  about  the  proverbial  Portuguese  lack  of 
colour  prejudice,  in  the  manner  of  one  of  the  characters  in  the  viscerally  anti- 
colonial Goan  writer  Lambert  Mascarenhas’s  play  The  Greater  Tragedy. 

Corner  describes  the  testimonial  mode  of  documentary  speech  as  being 
bound  up  with  “the  recording  of  solicited  information,  opinion  or  informa- 
tion by  witnesses,  experts  and  relevant  participants  in  relation  to  the  docu- 
mentary subject”  (qtd.  in  Nelmes  198).  American  documentary  theorist  Bill 
Nichols  provides  an  interesting  slant  on  the  problems  raised  by  the  use  of  the 
interview  format.  If  this  form  of  verbal  exchange  means  “[tjextual  authority 
shifts  towards  the  social  actors  recruited,”  the  use  of  interviews  also  “gives 
rise  to  ethical  questions  of  their  own:  interviews  are  a form  of  hierarchical 
discourse  deriving  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  power,  as  in  the  confes- 
sional and  the  interrogation”  (47).  In  A Dama  de  Chandor , the  viewer  is  not 
made  privy  to  the  questions  asked  of  Maria  Azevedo.  We  only  witness  her 
responses.  Textual  authority  may  shift  to  the  side  of  the  interviewee,  but  only 
inasmuch  as  the  scope  of  the  questions  allow.  When  the  viewer  does  not  hear 
the  question,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  the  interaction 
between  interviewer  and  interviewee  has  compelled  the  respondent  to  reply 
in  a certain  way  and  to  provide  certain  data.  In  A Dama  de  Chandor  we  hear 
Maria’s  at  times  naive  view  of  history,  but  not  the  prompting  that  presumably 
spurred  her  to  answer  in  the  fashion  she  did.  We  also  hear  Aida  commenting, 
it  appears,  on  the  footage  of  her  carrying  out  aspects  of  her  daily  life,  but  the 
effect  of  the  way  speech  and  image  track  are  juxtaposed  is  to  create  a trickling 
stream  of  commentary,  enough  to  enable  the  viewers’  emotional  response  to 
what  is  shown,  but  not  always  enough  to  grasp  its  full  import. 
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Apart  from  the  section  in  which  Maria  describes  her  experiences  of  Portu- 
guese colonialism  and  expresses  just  how  privileged  and  Europeanised  she  found 
the  Menezes  Bragan^as  to  be  when  she  lived  with  the  family,  we  are  given  very 
little  background  knowledge  about  either  Goa  or  Aida,  the  documentary’s  prin- 
cipal focus.  In  Mourao’s  film  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  voice-over,  Corner’s 
third  and  final  modality  of  documentary  speech.  As  I have  tried  to  argue,  A 
Dama  de  Chandor , even  if  it  allows  space  for  a recognition  of  the  iniquities  of 
the  Estado  Novo  and  Portuguese  colonialism  (though  the  focus  is  on  the  former), 
sets  up  a particular  pattern  of  identification  and  sympathy  that  still  encourages 
the  viewer  to  regret  the  passing  of  an  era  and  a class.  The  absence  of  any  explicit, 
in-depth  contextualisation  can  be  seen  as  an  aesthetic  option  allowing  the  docu- 
mentary-maker to  imbue  her  film  with  a rhythm  and  plastic  beauty  that  might 
have  been  marred  by  the  intrusiveness  of  overt,  verbal  commentary.  It  could 
also  be  seen  as  an  attempt  to  allow  the  universality  of  the  situation  depicted  to 
emerge  for  a free,  or  freer,  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  viewer. 

However,  the  lack  of  further  development  means  that  aspects  of  the  lives 
of  Aida  and  Maria  pass  unanalysed,  aspects  that  could  challenge  the  strict 
division  between  Aida,  as  a representative  of  Portugal  and  Europeanised  Goan 
ways,  and  Maria  as  embodying  the  resurgence  of  Indian-ness  in  the  wake  of 
Portugal’s  expulsion.  What  must  be  borne  in  mind  here  is  that  this  sort  of 
analysis  can  justifiably  be  considered  beyond  the  remit  of  a documentary  like 
A Dama  de  Chandor , which  can  be  seen  as  being  more  concerned  with  record- 
ing aspects  of  its  subjects’  lives  (precious,  transient  documents)  whilst  the  win- 
dow of  opportunity  is  open.  The  sort  of  analysis  I refer  to  here  is  possible  at 
any  time  and,  indeed,  can  be  seen  more  as  the  province  of  an  article  such  as 
the  present  work.  Nonetheless,  in  light  of  the  sort  of  rhetorical  pattern  that 
can  be  detected  in  Mourao’s  film,  it  is  legitimate  to  question  to  what  extent  the 
absence  of  context  vitiates  the  general  points  that  A Dama  de  Chandor  makes. 

The  Goan  historian  Teotonio  de  Souza  makes  the  important  observation 
that,  in  considering  Goan  society,  one  must  take  care  not  to  confuse  lusophony 
with  lusophilia.  Aida’s  espousal  of  the  Portuguese  language  and  Europeanised 
ways  of  life  must  not  be  equated  with  an  unconditional  affiliation  with  Por- 
tugal and  the  Portuguese  colonial  past.  The  film  may  open  with  Aida’s  elegiac 
recounting  of  an  incident  when,  as  a young  girl  at  her  boarding  school  in  Paris, 
she  told  friends  who  wanted  to  know  about  Ghandi  that  “eu  que  nao  conhe- 
cia  nada  e dizia-lhes:  eu  nao  sou  daquela  India,  sou  da  India  Portuguesa.”  Yet 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  label  Aida  “uma  portuguesa  Indiana,”  inevitably  a 
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temptation  for  the  unwitting  Portuguese  viewer.  The  other  half  of  the  story, 
which  is  touched  on  only  incidentally,  is  that  Aida  comes  from  a family  made 
illustrious  by  its  resistance  to  Portuguese  colonialism,  through  emblematic 
antecedents  such  as  Luis  de  Menezes  Bragan^a  and  T.  B.  de  Bragan^a  Cunha. 

In  fact,  the  house  at  Chandor,  as  well  as  being  emblematic  of  a syncre- 
tised  Indo-Portuguese  identity,  is  also  closely  associated  with  the  struggle  for 
Goan  liberation.  At  one  point,  Aida  mentions  “A  nossa  familia  lutou  [...] 
contra  a ditadura  e em  defesa  da  India,”  but  there  is  far  more  to  their  story 
than  this  statement  suggests.  Richards  writes  that  the  Menezes  Bragan^a  fam- 
ily “was  unusual  amongst  educated  Catholic  families  in  favouring  indepen- 
dence from  Portugal,  and  in  1950  the  present  owner,  following  the  family 
tradition,  became  in  time  an  active  freedom  fighter  and  had  to  ‘flee’  Chandor” 
(99).  Richards  adds,  “The  Braganzas  [the  anglified,  post- 1961  spelling  of  the 
family  name]  returned  in  1962,  after  the  union  with  India,  to  find  the  rich 
content  of  their  house  intact  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  unoccupied 
for  a dozen  years,  but  sadly  deteriorated,  a condition  that  they  have  not  since 
had  the  resources  to  remedy”  (100).  Thus  the  Menezes  Braganzas  were  forced 
into  exile  in  the  final  years  of  Portuguese  rule  and  could  only  return  to  their 
home,  the  mansion  epitomised  by  A Dama  de  Chandor  as  being  so  redolent  of 
Indo-Portuguese  identity,  once  the  Portuguese  had  been  expelled  from  Goa. 

This  back-story  is  obscured  in  Mourao’s  film,  though  there  is  indirect  ref- 
erence to  it  on  occasion.  At  one  point,  when  Aida  is  showing  the  first  group  of 
tourists  around  her  property  she  refers  to  a plaque  affixed  above  the  entrance 
to  the  mansion  commemorating  a famous  journalist  that  once  lived  there, 
not  named,  but  an  informed  viewer  knows  this  to  be  “o  maior  de  todos,”  as 
Lufs  de  Menezes  Bragan^a  was  known  to  his  contemporaries.  Later,  Aida  does 
mention  in  a muttered  aside  that  her  family  had  fought  the  dictatorship  and 
been  forced  to  leave  Goa,  but  she  is  not  asked  to  expand  on  this,  and  quickly 
moves  on  to  other  subjects.  Aida  may  represent  the  last  of  a deeply  rooted 
lusophone  aristocracy,  but  she  also  belongs  to  a family  that  contested  Portu- 
guese colonialism  to  the  point  of  being  forced  to  leave  the  territory.  This  tell- 
ing paradox  goes  completely  uninvestigated. 

In  another  scene,  we  see  Aida  attend  her  local  church,  a trip  that  shows 
the  extent  to  which  her  traditional  seigneurial  privileges  have  been  eroded.  As 
we  witness  Aida  standing  amongst  the  mass  of  churchgoers,  in  voice-over  she 
explains  how  her  family  practically  built  the  church,  adding  “antigamente  tin- 
hamos  lugares  reservados  na  frente.  Minha  mae  se  sentava  naqueles  assentos. 
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Era  um  privilegio  da  famflia.”  Her  voice,  speaking  Portuguese,  contrasts  with 
the  Konkani  used  in  the  mass.  Later,  leaving  the  church,  as  she  is  almost  jos- 
tled by  a fellow  member  of  the  congregation,  she  continues,  “tempos  muda- 
ram  e agora  e a igualdade.  Acabaram  com  os  privileges  e agora  e igualdade 
para  todos.  Concordo,  mas  acho  que  deve  haver  um  certo  respeito.”  Aida,  here 
as  throughout,  is  clinging  to  the  memory  of  former  privileges.  Yet,  at  another 
point,  Aida  mentions  that  she  spent  thirty  years  away  from  Chandor  and  that, 
when  she  returned,  she  found  the  house  in  a lamentable  state.  How  did  this 
exile  sit  with  her  aristocratic  background? 

The  pattern  of  identification  with,  or  alienation  from,  both  Portugal  and 
India  on  the  part  of  both  women  could  well  be  far  more  complex  than  the 
film  depicts.  Yet  Aida’s  comments  are  not  developed  or  pushed  further:  Aida 
is  never  called  upon  to  justify  or  explain  herself  in  the  same  way  that  Maria 
is.  The  manner  in  which  Aida  and  Maria’s  lives  are  juxtaposed  suggests  that 
Maria  is  the  nationalist,  yet  in  fact  it  would  seem  to  be  Aida  who  had  the  most 
direct  contact  with  the  political  struggle  against  Portuguese  colonialism. 

Dovetailing  with  the  identification  of  Maria  as  a representative  of  Indian 
nationalism  and  the  suggestion  that  Aida  represents  some  sort  of  lusophilic 
position  is  the  fact  that  Aida  appears  European  (always  appearing  in  a dress, 
like  the  women  in  the  old  photos,  except  at  the  wedding),  whilst  Maria  explic- 
itly appears  to  reject  the  European  in  favour  of  her  indigenous  heritage  (e.g., 
her  insistence  on  using  a sari).  Yet  a sharp  division  between  Maria  as  Indian 
and  Aida  as  (Indo-)  European  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  defend  in  Goa  and 
perhaps  more  widely  in  India,  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  sub-continent’s 
post-colonial  condition.  Whilst  it  is  impossible  to  second-guess  the  psychologi- 
cal motivations  underlying  Aida’s  and  Maria’s  attitudes  to  their  own  identities, 
from  the  little  we  see  it  would  seem  that  caste  plays  a role.  For  Robinson,  the 
attachment  to  the  Portuguese  language  and  the  European  ways  of  the  Catho- 
lic Bamonn  (Brahmin)  and  Chardo  aristocracy  of  Goa  has  constituted  a way 
for  these  groups  to  continue  the  segregation  of  the  caste  system  within  the 
Catholic  dispensation  imposed  by  the  Portuguese.  For  Robinson,  “the  upper 
castes  distinguish  themselves  from  the  other  social  groups  in  part  on  the  basis 
of  association  with  the  cultural  attributes  and  language  of  their  (former)  rul- 
ers. It  may,  therefore,  be  possible  to  argue  that  the  adoption  of  these  attributes 
could  become  diacritical  marks  by  means  of  which  status  between  different 
caste-groups  could  be  expressed”  (310).  Aida’s  attachment  to  the  Portuguese 
language  and  her  Europeanised  ways  could  in  this  light  be  seen  as  both  an 
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attachment  to  the  former  privileges  enjoyed  by  her  family  and  to  the  caste 
cachet  traditionally  enjoyed  by  the  Chardo  Menezes  Bragan^a  family,  assets  that 
are  now  being  uncomfortably  swept  away,  as  Aidas  visit  to  the  church  testifies. 
Rather  than  having  a family  pew,  Aida  now  has  to  mix  in  with  the  obviously 
lower-caste  Konkani-speaking  parishioners.  Aida’s  attitudes  and  her  attach- 
ment to  her  house  can  be  seen  as  a way  of  preserving  a psychological  buffer 
zone  between  her  inherited  sense  of  self  and  the  fast-changing  realities  of  Goa. 

If  anything,  Aida  could  be  said  to  have  a spontaneous  but  traditionally 
Indian  view  of  the  historical  developments  that  are  driving  Goa  and  under- 
mining her  way  of  life.  The  Goan  intellectuals  Joao  da  Veiga  Coutinho  and 
Teotonio  de  Souza,  though  approaching  this  question  from  differing  posi- 
tions, have  both  posited  a traditional  Indian  conception  of  history  that  mixes 
cyclical  and  linear  time,  wherein,  for  instance,  “each  cycle  represented  a 
decline  in  moral  standards  and  consequently  an  historic  change.  The  final 
cycle  represented  a total  chaos  in  the  moral  order  and  only  the  tenth  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu  could  restore  mankind  back  to  its  original  state”  (Souza  185). 
When  Aida  is  shown  seated  at  the  wedding,  alienated  and  alone,  the  tacky 
gaudiness  of  the  present  nauseates  in  comparison  with  the  imagined  finery  of 
past  ceremonies,  and  the  temptation,  as  one  watches  A Dama  de  Chandor,  is  to 
imagine  that  Aida  hopes  not  for  Vishnu  but  some  Luso-Indian  Dom  Sebastiao 
to  return  and  restore  the  status  quo  to  the  Lusophone  privilege  of  yesteryear. 

Maria,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  no  outward  indication  of  saudade  whatso- 
ever. At  one  point  she  listens  to  an  old  Goan  fado,  obviously  at  the  filmmakers’ 
instigation.  The  camera  fixes  on  her  face  to  gauge  any  reaction.  Maria  fields 
the  camera’s  gaze  with  forbearance,  and,  if  she  feels  any  emotion  before  the 
saccharine  Portuguese  lyrics,  she  does  not  betray  it.  Similarly,  her  final  visit  to 
Chandor,  her  former  home,  leaves  her  seemingly  unmoved.  On  the  contrary, 
she  shows  a triumphal  pride  in  the  Indian  (re) conquest  of  Goa  and  every  faith 
in  the  present  direction  of  the  territory.  For  her,  history  has  been  progress. 

It  seems  possible  that  her  enthusiasm  for  the  effects  of  the  Indian  invasion 
are  due  not  only  to  the  consequent  extension  of  Indian  sovereignty  to  Goa  but 
also  to  the  way  in  which  this  event  allowed  Goa  to  enter  a modernity  that  has 
at  last  weakened  the  structures  of  traditional  caste  privilege  and  superiority  by 
the  consitution  of  the  Indian  Union.  Lucio  Rodrigues  explains  the  role  that 
caste  plays  within  the  hierarchy  of  Goan  society  thus:  “[a]n  individual’s  place 
in  this  [. . .]  is  determined  solely  by  an  accident  of  birth.  The  gods  decide  it  all 
for  you:  you  are  born  into  a family  that  belongs  to  one  of  the  social  tiers,  and 
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there  you  ‘belong,’  there  you  stay.  Like  the  fixed  star  on  the  heavens,  you  have 
your  fixed  status  in  the  social  firmament,  and  your  set  orbit”  (146).  Under  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  tolerated  the  caste  system  as  amenable  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  rule,  this  system  would  have  been  far  more  rigid.  The  stories  of  Aida 
and  Maria  are  both,  to  an  extent,  narratives  of  these  traditional  orbits  going 
awry.  We  learn  that  Maria  had  been  raised  by  the  Menezes  Bragan^a  family, 
but  that  she  is  not  of  their  caste.  She  is,  she  tells  us,  the  illegitimate  daughter 
of  a Brahmin  and  a Sudra , the  lowest  of  the  four  castes.  This  is  a short  but  very 
moving  sequence.  We  learn  that  Maria  only  found  out  who  her  father  was  when 
his  death  knell  sounded  in  Chandor  and  one  of  her  adoptive  family  informed 
her  that  the  bells  were  tolling  for  her  father.  The  reasons  for  Maria  being  taken 
in  by  the  Menezes  Bragan^as  are  not  discussed  in  the  film,  though  it  seems 
unlikely  that  Maria  would  have  been  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  She  may  even  have  been  expected  to  remain  unmarried  and 
tied  to  the  mansion  as  an  unofficial  domestic  aide,  a not  uncommon  situation 
in  that  period  and  one  dramatised  in  D ’Souza’s  Angelas  Goan  Identity.  Maria’s 
life,  then,  can  be  taken  as  an  example  of  emancipation,  to  an  extent,  from 
caste,  the  most  Indian  of  social  constrictions.  Rodrigues  writes,  “there  is  social 
mobility  today.  People  from  all  castes  are  now  landowners  and  have  taken  up 
professions  as  clerks,  doctors  as  well  as  aspiring  to  be  lawyers  and  engineers. 
Some  years  ago  this  was  all  denied  by  social  stratification”  (274).  Whilst  Maria 
remains  unmarried  (the  name  board  in  the  entrance  to  her  house  reads  “Miss 
Azevedo”),  she  seems  to  have  her  own  home  and  an  independent  income  from 
using  the  education  she  received  to  tutor  students  in  French  and  Konkani.  If 
history  had  panned  out  differently,  perhaps  Maria  could  have  been  expected  to 
remain  at  Aida’s  side,  unpaid  and  helping  to  maintain  the  Chandor  mansion. 
Instead,  Aida,  the  aristocrat,  is  reduced  to  a life  of  drudgery  that,  in  centu- 
ries gone  by,  would  have  been  undertaken  by  an  army  of  liveried  servants  and 
household  help. 

Since  Goa’s  integration  into  the  Indian  Union,  those  Goans  who  would 
identify  themselves  as  belonging  to  a Luso-Indian  culture  have  voiced  con- 
cern that  this  way  of  life  is  endangered.  In  view  of  such  clear  indicators  as 
the  death  of  the  Portuguese  language  in  the  territory,  this  claim  would  seem 
to  have  a certain  validity.  Certainly,  her  son  Claudio  aside  (and  he  resides  in 
Brazil),  the  extended  Menezes  Bragan^a  family  is  shown  to  have  shifted  away 
from  the  language  Luis  de  Menezes  Bragan^a  cultivated  to  such  renown  and 
to  have  adopted  English.  In  recent  Portuguese-language  literary  engagements 
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with  Goa,  such  as  Eduardo  Agualusa’s  Um  Estranho  em  Goa , the  passing  of 
this  Indo-Portuguese  culture  and  the  Portuguese  language  is  taken  as  an  index 
of  what  we  could  call,  ironically,  “the  denationalisation  of  the  Goans.”  T.  B. 
Cunha  wrote,  in  English,  “the  artificial  culture  acquired  by  educated  Goans 
through  languages  other  than  their  own  is  the  reason  for  their  complete  lack 
of  intellectual  personality”  (qtd.  in  Cabral  e Sa  and  Bravo  da  Costa  Rodrigues 
1 19).  If,  for  T.  B.  Cunha,  the  Goans  had  been  de-nationalised  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, for  contemporary  Portuguese  observers,  the  Goans  have  now  been 
“de-nationalised”  by  Indian  indifference  and  the  rising  havoc  of  globalisation. 

A Dama  de  Chandor  critically  records  the  current  lifestyle  of  the  Goan 
middle-class,  but  only  shows  it  as  a product  of  late  capitalism,  not  as  a process 
with  deep  roots  in  the  former  Portuguese  presence  in  Goa.  The  Portuguese 
reaction  to  modern  Goa  is  often  one  of  pique,  for  the  perceived  rejection  of 
their  language,  and  a sort  of  schadenfreude  at  the  identity  problems  that  today 
beset  some  sections  of  the  Goan  population.  In  A Dama  de  Chandor , we  see 
the  worn  remnants  of  what  evidently  had  been  a rich  and  refined  Portuguese- 
speaking culture  and  its  substitution  by  what  is  portrayed  as  a tawdry  mish- 
mash of  tourist-borne  globalised  English  and  tourist-based  local  Indian.  The 
concentration  in  Maria’s  testimony  on  the  mistakes  and  attitudes  of  the  Estado 
Novo  suggest  that  it  was  this  stage  in  Luso-Indian  relations  that  set  up  the 
decline  that  Portuguese-speaking  culture  has  since  suffered.  In  one  particular 
sequence,  we  see  some  hideously  garish  Christmas  decorations  and  hear  some 
trashy  Christmas  carols,  which  are  then  juxtaposed  with  some  vibrant  footage 
of  a Hindu  ceremony.  Next  comes  a sequence  in  which  we  see  Aida  listening 
to  some  classical  music.  As  the  strains  swell,  Mourao’s  camera  lingers  over  the 
black  and  white  family  photographs  that  adorn  the  wall  of  the  mansion.  The 
sense  of  saudade  at  the  irrevocable  passing  of  an  age  is  palpable. 

Yet  monochrome  prints  are  notorious  for  obscuring  blemishes  and  defects, 
whereas  the  harsh  Betacam  colours  that  dominate  Mourao’s  documentary 
exacerbate  the  garishness  of  contemporary  life  in  Goa  in  a way  that  is  some- 
what unfair.  Perhaps  what  A Dama  de  Chandor  lacks  is  the  recognition  of  or 
some  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  Portuguese-speaking  lifestyle  of  the  thin 
veneer  of  lusitanised  aristocrats  was  based  on  the  perpetuation  of  an  unfair  sys- 
tem of  land  ownership  and  social  organisation,  an  inequity  that  has  only  now 
been  remedied,  however  imperfectly,  by  the  social  shifts  involved  in  India’s 
takeover  and  the  economic  growth  occasioned  by  global  tourism,  however 
ultimately  destructive  this  activity  may  prove  to  be.  The  mansion  at  Chandor 
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would  formerly  have  been  staffed  by  the  sort  of  people  who  nowadays  have 
far  better  opportunities,  and  its  upkeep  would  have  been  financed  by  the  rents 
from  land  that  has  now  been  more  fairly  distributed  (or  at  least,  re-distributed, 
whether  fairly  or  unfairly).  The  Lusophone  culture  to  which  Chandor  was 
once  home  was  an  exclusive  one  that  left  the  majority  of  Goa’s  population 
untouched  and  based  on  an  exceedingly  unfair  economic  system  that,  by  con- 
trast, hampered  the  whole  territory. 

The  Portuguese  are  now  long  gone,  as,  to  a great  extent,  is  their  language, 
a fact  that  always  preoccupies  Lusophone  observers.  A Dama  de  Chandor  is  a 
finely  wrought  film  and  a valuable  document  that  provides  a sad  and  eloquent 
record  of  the  final  demise  of  aristocratic  Lusophone  culture  in  Goa.  Perhaps 
now  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  future  and  to  consider  what  manner  of  relation- 
ship can  now  be  established  between  modern  Goa  and  modern  Portugal.  Fur- 
thermore, if  we,  like  Victor  Anand  Coelho  or  Carmo  d’Souza,  consider  that 
Goan  identity  has  always  been  based  on  uprooting  and  assimilation,  we  can 
only  wait,  with  interest,  to  see  the  next  configuration  the  future  holds  for  the 
people  and  the  territory  of  Goa. 
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Interview  with  Margaret  Mascarenhas 


Jayesh  Needham 


I had  the  opportunity  to  interview  Margaret  Mascarenhas,  author  of  the  best- 
selling novel,  Skin , Penguin  India’s  first  fiction  title  of  2001.  An  American 
citizen  who  grew  up  in  Venezuela  and  attended  college  in  the  US,  Ms.  Mas- 
carenhas divides  her  time  between  Goa  and  California.  She  has  completed  a 
new  novel,  Passion  Fruit , which  was  renamed  The  Disappearance  of  Irene  Dos 
Santos  and  which  came  out  in  June  of  2009  from  Grand  Central.  She  is  now 
working  on  her  third  novel,  The  French  Club  (which  is  a working  title)  as  well 
as  on  collections  of  her  columns  and  short  stories.1 

Skin  features  the  main  character  Pagan  and  follows  the  history  of  her  fam- 
ily throughout  several  generations  in  Portuguese  Goa  (with  side  stories  taking 
place  in  the  US,  Paris,  and  Angola),  interweaving  elements  of  mystical  storytell- 
ing while  simultaneously  tackling  issues  of  Portuguese  colonialism,  slavery,  and 
identity  (post-colonial,  neo-colonial,  or  otherwise).  In  particular,  issues  of  iden- 
tity formation  resonate  throughout  the  pages  of  Skin , as  Pagan  divides  her  time 
between  the  US  and  India,  with  a white  mother  and  Goan  father.  As  the  novel 
unfolds,  and  the  family’s  complex  history  is  revealed  in  anecdotes  and  magical- 
realist  narratives,  these  issues  of  identity  and  Pagan’s  sense  of  belonging  become 
further  complicated.  As  a student  of  Portuguese  colonialism  and  as  a product  of 
biracial  parents  myself  (my  mother  being  Indian  and  my  father  American)  I — 
having  grown  up  in  the  US  but  having  also  spent  extensive  time  in  India — was 
particularly  interested  in  Mascarenhas’  novel  and  in  the  issues  it  raises. 
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jn:  Why  did  you  want  to  write  this  book ? What  was  your  investment  in  the 
book’s  subject  matter ? 

mm:  I don’t  think  the  process  (for  me)  can  be  described  as  having  con- 
sciously “wanted”  to  write  this  particular  book — it  wasn’t  a dissertation;  I had 
no  preconceived  plan.  It  began  as  an  extremely  fragmented  collection  of  notes 
and  stories  I wrote  off  and  on  over  a period  of  ten  years  in  my  free  time,  of 
which  there  wasn’t  a lot.  While  on  holiday  in  the  summer  of  2000,  I wove  it 
into  the  beginning  of  a novel,  around  100  pages.  A friend  had  a look  at  it, 
sent  it  to  Penguin  without  my  knowledge,  and  Penguin  suddenly  called  to  ask 
where  the  rest  of  the  story  was.  So  at  that  time  I became  “invested”  in  finishing 
the  novel,  although  I believe  my  investment  would  have  been  the  same  with 
any  other  story  or  subject  matter.  As  a result  of  the  Penguin  offer,  I became 
more  serious  and  methodical  in  my  research  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
in  Goa,  and  it  captured  my  imagination. 

jn:  To  what  extent , if  anyy  has  your  background  as  an  American  citizen  of 
Goan  origin  influenced  the  writing  ///Skin,  especially  the  formation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  main  character  Pagan ? 

mm:  Well,  I’m  inclined  to  write  what  I know,  so  to  that  extent,  my  knowl- 
edge, first-  or  secondhand,  my  ability  to  observe,  and  my  life  experience  are 
all  key  influences.  However,  there  are  quite  a few  differences  between  my 
own  experience  and  worldview  and  those  of  the  Pagan  character. 

Although  I was  born  in  the  US,  I grew  up  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  And  I 
never  lived  in  India  as  a young  child,  only  visited  for  brief  periods  of  time.  I 
am  not  an  only  child  or  a twin;  my  parents  are  alive  and  well;  I have  no  exotic 
boyfriend  in  Brazil.  Though  my  Indian  grandparents  considered  themselves 
“Catholic”  Saraswat  Brahmins,  I had  no  knowledge  or  understanding  of  that 
as  a child.  Only  as  a young  adult,  when  I returned  to  India  to  work  as  an  edi- 
tor in  Mumbai,  did  I become  aware  of  the  societal  structures  and  the  color 
consciousness  that  exist  in  Goa  and  the  rest  of  India. 

Growing  up  in  Caracas,  which  I would  describe  as  having  a well-inte- 
grated multi-racial  society,  and  attending  multi-racial,  multi-cultural, 
bi-lingual  primary  and  secondary  schools,  I personally  never  suffered  the 
identity  or  alienation  problems  that  assail  the  Pagan  character,  though  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  have  interviewed,  a number  of  people  with  bi-  or 
multi-racial  backgrounds,  as  well  as  people  considered  part  of  the  African 
and  Indian  diaspora,  who  struggle  with  these  issues.  My  interest  in  casteism 
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and  racism  (or  indeed  the  development  of  any  hierarchal  societal  structures) 
has  evolved  over  time. 

jn:  Skin  reminds  me  of  Gabriel  Garda  Marquezs  Cien  Anos  de  Soledad 
(One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude)  because  of  its  combination  of  realistic  detail 
and  magical,  mystical  elements  (thus  giving  it  a magical  realism  feel),  not  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  both  books  follow  a family  through  several  generations,  fleshing 
out  each  family  s history  through  stories  and  anecdotes.  Have  you  read  this  book, 
and,  if  so,  were  you  at  all  influenced  by  it ? Were  you  influenced  by  any  other 
authors  or  scholars  in  particular  during  the  writing  of  this  novel ? 

mm:  It  was  the  Venezuelan  essayist,  Arturo  Uslar  Pietri,  who  applied  the 
term  “magic  realism”  to  a very  specific  South  American  literary  genre,  before 
the  advent  of  Garda  Marquez,  and  I was  familiar  with  the  term  and  the  genre 
as  a student.  I believe  that  my  early  formation  and  education  predisposed 
me  to  both  South  American  literature  and  a distinctly  South  American  view 
of  the  world.  And  in  fact,  part  of  Skin  was  first  written  in  Spanish,  and  then 
translated  by  me  into  English.  I wouldn’t  say  I was  consciously  influenced  by 
specific  authors  in  terms  of  format  (in  fiction  the  family  saga  is  not  unique 
to  Marquez,  and  is  almost  always  enhanced  by  anecdotal  material).  However, 
surely  I am  to  some  degree  influenced  by  what  I read  as  a child  and  by  what 
I like  to  read  as  an  adult.  In  high  school,  though  I studied  South  Ameri- 
can lit  in  general  as  well  as  English  lit,  Venezuelan  lit  was  a mandatory  sub- 
ject. Most  saliently  (though  there  were  many  others)  I recall  studying  Pedro 
Simon,  Andres  Bello,  Romulo  Gallegos,  Teresa  de  la  Palma,  Guillermo  Men- 
eses.  In  college,  I majored  in  Comp  Lit,  with  a focus  on  contemporary  South 
American  writers.  During  that  period  I read  voraciously  and  eclectically.  I 
have  read  everything  by  Mario  Vargas  Llosa,  of  whom  I am  a great  admirer. 
In  no  particular  order,  among  my  other  favored  authors,  some  of  whom  may 
have  helped  shape  my  thinking,  if  not  precisely  my  writing,  are:  Miguel  Angel 
Asturias,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  Garcia  Marquez,  Garcia  Lorca,  Oscar  Hijuelos, 
Carlos  Fuentes,  Pablo  Neruda,  Antonia  Palacios,  Jose  Ramon  Medina,  Julio 
Cortazar,  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o,  Milan  Kundera,  Italo  Calvino,  Gunter  Grass, 
Louis  de  Bernieres,  Isaac  Singer,  Somerset  Maugham,  Ben  Okri,  Toni  Mor- 
rison, Alice  Walker,  Michael  Ondaatje,  Anchee  Min,  Margaret  Atwood,  Lou- 
ise Erdrich,  John  Irving,  Salman  Rushdie,  Ruth  Prawler  Jhabwallah,  Rumer 
Godden.  I am  unable  to  analyze  the  degree/effect  any  have  had  on  my  writ- 
ing, but  I don’t  believe  it  to  be  direct,  other  than  the  temptation  to  blur  the 
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line  between  the  real  and  the  fantastic.  This  way  of  telling  a story  comes 
naturally  to  me,  especially  in  a story  set  mostly  in  Goa,  which  is  full  of  magi- 
cal lore. 

jn:  Many  scholars  of  post-colonialism  are  preoccupied  with  the  idea  of  identity 
formation  ( especially  the  formation  of  minority  identities ),  a theme  clearly  pres- 
ent throughout  Skin.  Do  you  feel  the  formation  of  a post-colonial  identity  with 
regards  to  Portuguese  colonialism  is  unique  and/or  similar  when  compared  to 
the  colonialism  of  other  countries  (such  as  England \ France,  etc.)?  In  as  much  as 
Portuguese  colonialism  in  India  was  in  many  ways  an  earlier,  and  in  comparison 
to  England,  a less  consolidated  form  of  colonialism,  and  in  as  much  as  Christian- 
ity— one  of  the  primary  religious  identities  in  Goa — remains  a minority  religious 
identity  in  India,  do  you  think  the  formation  of  post-liberation/post-colonial  iden- 
tities that  arise  from  these  circumstances  are  more  difficult  or  complex  to  track? 

mm:  I am  not  a scholar  of  post-colonialism.  I have  more  of  a predilec- 
tion for  the  examination  of  neo-colonialism,  though  I would  not  consider 
myself  a scholar  in  that  area  either.  Under  that  caveat,  I can  say  that  during 
my  research  for  the  final  avatar  of  Skin , I discovered  that  the  Portuguese  were 
inclined  to  integrate  with  those  they  colonized.  They  were  not,  for  example, 
averse  to  intermarriage,  and  in  fact  encouraged  it  among  their  soldiers  and 
officers.  Among  the  Goan  Hindus  who  did  not  intermarry  (for  Goa  was  pre- 
dominantly Hindu  when  the  Portuguese  established  their  presence,  despite 
Muslim  rule  when  they  made  their  appearance),  identity  in  terms  of  ethnic- 
ity and  belief  systems  is  fairly  easy  to  track  because  of  the  entrenchment  of 
casteism  in  the  Indian  psyche.  Casteism  has  survived  Portuguese  rule,  conver- 
sion, and  liberation.  Basically,  whether  Hindu  or  Catholic,  natives  were  and 
continue  to  a large  extent  to  be  bound  by  caste  identity. 

jn:  Pagan,  in  particular,  is  constantly  questioning  her  identity  and  who  she 
really  is,  especially  because  of  her  “ inability  as  a cross-cultural  hybrid  to  figure  out 
where  [she]  belongs.  ” How  do  you  think  the  issue  of  identity  formation  is  further 
complicated  for  those  in  the  Portuguese  or  Portuguese-speaking  diaspora?  Do  you 
think  identity  becomes  more  or  less  crucial  to  those  in  the  diaspora? 

mm:  I have  no  empirical  evidence  of  it,  but  I believe  that  a majority  of 
those  who  make  up  the  diaspora,  whether  Portuguese  speaking  or  not,  are 
very  much  concerned  with  roots. 
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jn:  During  a conversation  in  the  novel  between  Saudade  and  Livia,  Saudade 
exclaims:  (<what  identity  do  I have  at  present ? I am  a descendant  of  slaves  without 
a surname.  ” Do  you  think  that  people  that  have  been  forcibly  removed  from  their 
homelands  lack  a strong  sense  of  identity? 

mm:  Certainly.  How  could  they  not?  Empirically,  this  is  evinced  by  a study 
of  the  Siddhi  community  in  India.  Unlike  the  wishfully  thought-out  charac- 
ters of  Skin , the  Siddhis  have  no  long-term  oral  history,  no  specific  memories, 
handed  down,  of  their  African  roots.  They  have  certain  rituals,  but  are  dis- 
connected from  the  source  and  meaning  of  them.  Or  the  meaning  has  been 
reinterpreted,  diluted,  mixed  up  with  the  belief  systems  of  the  host  country. 

jn:  Later,  Saudade  also  says:  “ Help  me  forget  who  lam  and  where  I come  from 
and  what  has  happened  to  me.  ” How  do  you  think  the  colonial  past,  with  all  of  its 
brutality  and  manipulation,  should  be  addressed  in  the  present?  How  do  you  think 
the  colonial  past  can  be  addressed  through  fiction? 

mm:  Colonialism  continues  to  operate  under  a different  guise  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  For  me,  it  is  a matter  of  resistance.  Throughout  history,  storytellers 
around  the  world  have  resisted  all  forms  of  oppression.  It  is  also  a matter  of 
representation,  giving  voice  to  the  voiceless  through  stories.  And  finally,  it  is  a 
matter  of  identity,  a way  of  remembering  where  we  come  from,  of  celebrating 
our  diverse  histories. 

jn:  Names  are  obviously  very  important  to  the  formation  of  ones  identity  and, 
in  India,  names  in  many  cases  are  identifiers  of  one’s  background  from  a particular 
state  (with  last  names  such  as  Da  Silva  and  Cabral  identifying  you  as  Goan  and 
last  names  such  as  Mathews  and  Thomas  identifying  you  as  Malayali,  for  example). 
How  important  and  difficult  was  it  for  you  to  select  the  characters’  names  in  Skin? 
How  do  you  think  the  process  of  naming  has  changed  in  Goa  over  generations? 

mm:  This  was  not  difficult  at  all.  I didn’t  spend  much  time  thinking  about 
it.  The  process  of  naming  has  changed  more  or  less  in  the  way  I described  it 
in  Skin — when  English  took  over  from  Portuguese  as  the  primary  language 
in  schools,  and  spoken  at  home,  Goan  Catholics  began  using  Anglicized  first 
names,  or,  alternatively,  Hindu  first  names.  For  Hindu  Goans  the  process 
hasn’t  changed  at  all. 

jn:  Skin,  the  title  of  the  novel,  also  is  intimately  tied  to  one’s  identity.  It  is 
an  element  of  differentiation,  as  readers  clearly  see  when  both  Pagan  and  her 
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grandmother,  Dona  Gabriela,  are  given  preferential  treatment  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  School  for  Girls  for  their  light  skin  or  when  Gor-Gor  refers  to  his 
mixed  child  with  Consolagao  as  “some  dirty  mulatto  half  slave.  ” To  what  extent, 
if  any,  do  you  think  differentiation  according  to  race  and  other  factors  (such  as 
class,  gender,  etc.)  was  further  exacerbated  by  Portuguese  colonialism  or  Portuguese 
colonial  policy  ? 

mm:  Not  at  all.  The  entitlement  issues  surrounding  racial/caste  purity  and 
its  preservation,  especially  among  the  Brahmins,  who  continue  to  hold  much 
political  and  economic  power,  is  very  much  an  Indian  problem. 

jn:  Furthermore,  a handful  of  scholars  of  Lusotropicalism  claim  that  the  Por- 
tuguese empire  exhibited  a “milder”  or  “softer”  form  of  colonialism.  One  such 
scholar  is  Gilberto  Freyre,  who  claims  that  the  most  characteristic  tendency  of  the 
Portuguese  empire  was  towards  “integration”  rather  than  the  violent  subjection  or 
systematic  assimilation  that  was  characteristic  of  other  European  empires.  As  Skin 
clearly  tackles  issues  of  colonial  society  in  Goa,  how  would  you  evaluate  this  state- 
ment? Do  you  agree ? 

mm:  Yes,  in  general.  However,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  Inquisition,  which 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  from  the  Portuguese  empire. 

jn:  In  the  opening  prologue  of  the  book,  the  idea  of  “Portuguese  India,  where 
East  meets  West,  ” is  introduced.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar,  when  responding  to 
the  Indian  Independence  movement’s  challenge  to  Portugal’s  hold  over  Goa,  dis- 
cussed the  idea  of  Goa  being  an  entirely  different  land from  India  where  there  was 
a “transplantation  of  the  West  onto  Eastern  lands,  the  expression  of  Portugal  in 
India.  ” Do  you  think  this  statement  is  accurate? 

mm:  Not  really.  An  overlay,  perhaps,  and  that  too  for  a time,  but  not  a 
transplantation  or  an  expression  of  Portugal. 

jn:  Storytelling,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  transmission  of  history,  is  another 
important  theme  of  the  book.  As  there  is  very  little  academic  material  on  Goa  and 
the  Portuguese  in  Goa,  did  you  feel  either  compelled  or  obligated  to  include  some 
history  of  Portuguese  Goa  in  your  book?  Or  did  you  feel  this  material  was  essential 
to  your  book? 

mm:  This  line  of  questioning  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  address,  since  when 
I am  writing  fiction,  I don’t  think  too  much  or  have  a planned  trajectory.  I felt 
it  was  important  to  set  the  scene,  create  a context  for  the  story. 
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jn:  The  presence  of  characters  such  as  Esperanga,  Consolagao,  and  Saudade , 
as  well  as  references  to  Angola  and  Mozambique  demonstrate  the  idea  that  Por- 
tuguese colonialism  ( or  colonialism  in  general)  is  a transnational  enterprise  that 
transcends  national  boundaries.  Was  this  idea  part  of  your  thought-process  when 
you  included  these  characters  and  references  in  Skin  or  were  there  other  reasons  for 
their  inclusion  in  the  novel ? 

mm:  Skin  is  less  about  Portuguese  colonialism  than  it  is  about  a kind  of 
colonization  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  about  separations  among  people,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  that  are  based  on  power  equations,  about  the  many 
layers,  some  subtle,  some  not,  of  these  separations.  True,  the  Portuguese  slave 
trade  was  international  and  monumental  in  its  scope.  And  though  this  is  a 
story  mostly  about  Goa,  a former  Portuguese  colony,  the  slaves  and  bonded 
laborers  in  Goa  came  mostly  from  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

jn:  What  do  you  think  fiction  can  add  to  ones  understanding  of  colonialism? 
How  do  you  think  Skin  augments  one's  understanding  of  Portuguese  colonialism 
and  of  Portuguese  Goa? 

mm:  I’ll  have  to  leave  that  for  others  to  determine,  since  this  is  not  my  purpose. 

Note 

1 See  http://mmascgoa.tripod.com/  for  this  and  further  information. 
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Passages  to  Our  Selves: 

Translating  Out  of  Portuguese  in  Asia 


Christopher  Larkosh 


Abstract:  This  article  attempts  to  re-examine  the  question  of 
contemporary  Luso-Asian  writing  from  a perspective  that  avoids 
indulging  in  any  lingering  traces  of  colonial  nostalgia.  By  counterposing 
divergent  narratives  from  twentieth-century  Goan  literature  and  history 
within  a more  extensive  set  of  Lusophone  paradigms  for  organizing  and 
understanding  the  world  that  may  come  to  be  called  lusocosmologies — 
above  all,  by  interweaving  other  literary  texts  by  Antonio  Tabucchi  and 
Pundalik  Naik — this  approach  to  Lusophone  Asian  futurity  reaffirms  the 
necessity  of  a multilingual  transcultural  project  that  interrogates  current 
conceptions  of  identity  and  alterity,  and  provides  for  the  continual 
possibility  for  translation  between  them. 


It  is  indeed  unlikely  that  Goa  would  return  to  India  in  the  event  of  a plebiscite 
being  held.  The  Christian  Goans  would  certainly  vote  to  remain  as  they  are,  while 
many  of  the  Hindus  believe  that  they  are  better  off  economically  under  Portugal. 
Norman  Lewis,  “Goa”  (117) 

Recordo  as  minhas  companheiras  de  viagem:  mulheres  pateticamente  silenciosas 
e tristes  com  os  filhos  nos  bravos,  como  “maters  dolorosas.”  [...]  En  Carachi, 
a Embaixada  portuguesa  estava  para  nos  receber,  e nas  aten^oes  dos  seus  repre- 
sentantes,  nos  cuidados  por  eles  dispensados  aos  refugiados,  havia  como  uma 
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reminiscencia  da  casa  paterna.  [...]  Na  manha  seguinte  podia  ler-se  no  semblante 
do  pessoal  uma  inquieta^ao  mais  profunda.  As  tropas  de  Nehru  tinham  violado 
os  limites  de  Goa  e caminhavam  atraves  da  India  Portuguesa  na  sua  escandalosa 
missao  de  usurpacao.  Havia  luta,  fogo,  bombardeamentos.  Nada  foi  dito  as  goesas. 

O olhar  delas,  porem,  como  de  quern  adivinha,  era  silenciosamente  desesperado. 

Maria  Ondina,  “A  ultima  noite  de  Goa”  (qtd.  in  Seabra  184) 

As  a point  of  departure,  the  above  epigraphs  may  serve  to  illustrate  (if  unin- 
tentionally) what  most  concerns  me  in  considering  the  possibility  of  revisiting 
any  presumably  Lusophone  spaces  in  Asia  today:  ironically  enough,  it  is  the 
delicate  task  of  weighing  the  risks  involved  in  reviving  and  recirculating  any 
lingering  traces  of  colonial  nostalgia  under  the  guise  of  literary  and  cultural 
studies.  As  the  British  journalist  Norman  Lewis’  recently  republished  1959 
report  from  Goa  suggests,  texts  that  romanticize  or  relativize  the  injustices  of 
European  colonial  politics  continue  to  resurface  in  contemporary  intellectual 
discourse,  quite  often  due  precisely  to  the  frequent  limitations  of  inherited 
colonial  perspectives. 

With  this  in  mind,  one  is  compelled  to  ask:  would  Lewis,  Maria  Ondina 
or  others  who  were  once  persuaded  to  concede  a measure  of  popular  support 
for  Portuguese  rule  have  reached  the  same  conclusions  had  it  been  politically 
practical  at  the  time  to  poll  a representative  sample  of  Goans,  that  is,  from  all 
social  strata  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  from  rural  areas  as  well  as  from  urban 
centers,  as  well  as  those  who  chose  exile  over  living  under  the  colonial  regime? 

If  such  impressionistic  examples  are  combined  solely  with  an  established  canon 
of  colonial  texts  originally  written  in  Portuguese,  more  often  than  not  under  a 
strict  regime  of  nationalistic  (self-)censorship,  one  might  end  up  even  further 
than  expected  from  a comprehensible  picture  of  the  cultural  and  political  reali- 
ties of  these  differently  colonized  and  decolonized  areas,  collectively  referred 
to  by  the  rather  deceptive  name  of  “Portuguese”  India. 

In  the  case  of  Portuguese  colonial  and  cultural  history  in  Asia,  one  might 
begin  to  avoid  such  pitfalls  simply  by  considering  the  following  historical  facts: 
that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  population  of  Goa,  Macau,  and  East  Timor  j 
ever  actually  spoke,  much  less  were  literate  in,  the  official  colonial  language 
over  the  four-and-a-half  centuries  of  Portuguese  rule,  especially  in  the  final 
years,  when  English  and  other  local  languages  such  as  Konkani,  Cantonese, 
and  Tetum  had  already  begun  to  make  substantial  inroads  in  education,  com- 
merce, publication,  mass  culture,  and  nascent  political  resistance  movements. 
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Concurrently,  many  former  Portuguese  colonial  subjects  had  already  become 
a palpable  cultural  presence  in  former  British  colonial  possessions,  not  only 
in  nearby  India  and  Hong  Kong,  but  also  in  the  postcolonial  era  as  part  of 
the  Asian  diaspora  in  Anglophone  countries  such  as  the  UK,  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, the  US,  and  beyond.  With  this  in  mind,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
imprudent,  if  not  impossible,  to  limit  any  study  of  the  populations  and  cul- 
tures associated  with  the  former  Portuguese  presence  in  India  to  those  enclaves 
occupied  and  colonized  by  Portugal  (Coelho  104).  The  challenge  might  actu- 
ally be  at  this  point  how  to  combine  materials  and  texts,  both  in  the  original 
and  in  translation,  to  arrive  at  a radically  different  place  for  Lusophone  cul- 
tures in  contemporary  Asian  literary  and  cultural  studies. 

After  all,  the  truth  is  that  “Portuguese”  India,  at  least  as  it  was  imagined 
from  the  metropolis  as  “a  Roma  do  Oriente,”  rarely  if  ever  corresponded  to 
the  cultural  and  linguistic  realities  shaped  by  the  diverse  inhabitants  of  this 
archipelago  of  colonial  enclaves:  not  only  the  main  territory  of  Goa,  but  also 
Daman  and  Diu  further  north  on  the  Gujarat  coast,  which  together  became  a 
separate  Indian  Union  territory  after  Goa  achieved  statehood  in  1987.  (Even 
the  sparsely  populated  inland  tribal  enclaves  of  Dadra  and  Nagar  Haveli, 
occupied  by  India  in  1954,  now  comprise  a separate  Indian  Union  Territory 
in  their  own  right.)1  The  often  arbitrary  borders  of  former  colonial  rule  should 
not,  however,  be  the  only  criterion  in  determining  additional  pertinent  spaces 
for  research;  consider  the  city  of  Bombay,  not  so  much  as  a former  Portuguese 
possession  in  the  sixteenth  century  but  as  an  equally  important  site  of  exiled 
anti-colonial  opposition  movements  in  the  twentieth.  Such  groups  based  there 
included  the  Goan  National  Congress,  the  Goan  Peoples  Party,  the  Goan  Lib- 
eration Council,  the  United  Front  of  Goans,  the  Goan  National  Union,  the 
Partido  Socialista  de  Goa,  and  the  Goan  Liberation  Army  (Stocker  158-9), 
and  their  publications  and  other  often  oppositional  symbolic  practices,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  activities,  are  no  less  relevant  to  the  historical  research  of  lit- 
erary and  cultural  studies  scholars  simply  because  they  were  not  always  pro- 
duced in  Portuguese  (Axelrod  & Fuerch  420-421). 

In  societies  still  marked  to  a great  extent  by  inequality  and  division,  ideo- 
logical mechanisms  of  imperial  domination  prevailed,  even  when  articulated 
in  terms  of  the  more  accommodating  paradigms  of  Lusophone  transconti- 
nental identity,  such  as  the  Brazilian  anthropologist  Gilberto  Freyre’s  theory 
of  lusotropicalismo , first  elaborated  in  a public  lecture  in  Goa  in  August  of 
1951  as  part  of  a officially  sponsored  visit,  during  which  his  movement  was 
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strictly  controlled  by  the  Portuguese  colonial  authorities  to  avoid  contact  with 
Goan  opposition  groups  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere.  As  is  well  known,  his 
brief  impressions  of  Goa  and  his  subsequent  visits  to  other  colonial  outposts 
in  Africa  came  to  shape  a vision  of  an  apparently  open  and  idealistic  model, 
at  least  for  the  period,  of  a future  global  Portuguese-language-based  com- 
munity, “conscious  of  a Christian  mission”  and  characterized  by  “a  complex 
process  of  adaptation,  contemporization,  acclimatization  and  adjustment,  of 
[interpenetration?]  of  values  or  cultures,  as  well  as  the  miscegenation  they  [the 
Portuguese]  nearly  always  practiced”  (Freyre  32)  Nonetheless,  this  renewed 
form  of  what  one  might  come  to  call  lusocosmology , presumably  conceived  of 
and  promoted  for  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  beyond,  would 
ultimately  reveal  its  practical  limitations,  especially  after  being  officially  co- 
opted by  the  Salazarist  regime  in  Portugal,  one  set  on  prolonging  its  colonial 
hegemony  through  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  power  in  the  form  of  widespread 
censorship  and  propaganda,  lingering  institutionalized  racism,  instances  of 
torture  and  surveillance,  and  military-backed  suppression  of  dissent  (Castelo 
89,  137,  140;  Stocker  137,  140,  206,  246). 

In  the  case  of  “Portuguese”  India,  such  oppressive  mechanisms  were  often 
evident,  right  up  until  the  final  twenty-six-hour  military  intervention  in  1961 
by  the  Indian  Armed  Forces  that  would,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  bring 
the  Portuguese  colonial  presence  in  Asia  to  an  end.2  The  story  does  not  stop 
there,  however;  this  epochal  event  was  to  become  the  first  of  a succession  of 
death  throes  in  the  eventual  demise  of  the  authoritarian  Estado  Novo  and  its 
transcontinental  empire  in  Africa  over  the  course  of  the  1960s  and  70s.  The 
process  of  decolonization  that  begins  in  Goa  would  thus  not  only  eventually 
play  a pivotal  historical  role  in  the  liberation  struggles  that  would  challenge 
Portuguese  rule  in  Africa  throughout  the  1960s  and  early  70s,  but  would  also 
initiate  those  repercussions  that  would  culminate  in  the  April  1974  Revolu- 
tion and,  with  it,  the  end  of  military  dictatorship  in  Portugal  and  the  loss  of 
its  African  colonies  along  with  East  Timor  (Stocker  232). 

With  these  complex  and  often  contradictory  historical  accounts  in  mind, 
how  might  Lusophone  scholars  avoid  this  kind  of  sentimental  reprise  of  the 
colonial  past  so  common  from  the  later  years  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
day,  and  initiate  a more  viable  means  of  rethinking  transcultural  identities  in/ 
between  the  Portuguese-speaking  world  and  other  cultures  in  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Global  South? 
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Tabucchi's  novelistic  Nocturne:  yet  another  European  interlude? 

Then  again,  this  discussion  of  possible  future  “lusocosmologies”  may  consti- 
tute an  equally  speculative  set  of  theoretical  objectives  on  my  part;  I too,  may 
be  setting  out  from  an  all-too-common  point  of  departure  in  an  attempt  to 
examine  what  remains  for  a contemporary  Lusophone  and  Asian  cultures. 

But  perhaps  not:  even  if  any  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  the  Italian- 
born  author  Antonio  Tabucchi  unequivocally  qualifies  as  “Portuguese”  at  this 
point,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  become  difficult  if  not  impossible  by  now  to 
subtract  him  from  the  Portuguese  literary  and  intellectual  scene.  Not  only 
because  of  his  novel  Requiem , originally  written  and  published  in  Portuguese 
(1994),  but  also  in  the  wake  of  his  more  politically  engaged  novels  of  the 
1990s — his  critique  of  press  censorship  at  the  heart  of  the  1994  novel  Sos- 
tiene  Pereira , or  the  condemnation  of  the  ongoing  traces  of  police  brutality  in 
Portugal  that  is  the  premise  of  his  subsequent  work,  La  testa perduta  di  Dama- 
scene) Monteiro  (1997) — his  work  charts  a course  through  the  troubled  zones 
of  Europe’s  all-too-recent  political  history,  not  only  in  Portugal  but  also  in 
the  post-Risorgimento,  Fascist,  and  postwar  “spectralities”  of  his  native  Italy, 
as  explored  at  the  start  of  his  literary  career  in  his  1975  novel  Piazza  dltalia 
(Bouchard  174).  Given  his  broad-ranging  commitment  to  cross-cultural 
intellectual  critique,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  his  work  exclusively  from 
any  one  fixed  point  on  a map  of  Europe,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  for 
that  matter,  as  Tabucchi’s  work  seems  all  too  often  to  be  set  in  that  moment 
after  departure,  whether  out  into  the  Atlantic,  as  in  his  collection  Donna 
di  Porto  Pirn  e altre  storie , or  towards  other  continents  in  a personal  vision 
of  transcultural  interconnectedness  that  cannot  but  complicate  the  terms 
that  predicate  our  cultural  bearings:  “dopo  aver  veleggiato  per  molti  giorni 
e per  molte  notti,  ho  capito  che  l’Occidente  non  ha  termine  ma  continua  a 
spostarsi  con  noi,  e che  possiamo  inseguirlo  a nostro  piacimento  senza  rag- 
giungerlo  mai”  ( Donna  di  Porto  Pirn  13).3 

In  the  wake  of  Tabucchi’s  own  continual  cultural  and  linguistic  displace- 
ments, I wish  to  reflect  upon  the  period  of  his  work  that  explicitly  engages 
a colonial  thematic:  that  of  the  1984  novel  Notturno  indiano  (as  well  as  the 
1989  film  of  the  same  title  directed  by  Alain  Corneau),  and  the  short  story 
“I  treni  che  vanno  a Madras,”  included  in  the  book  that  was  to  follow  Not- 
turno indiano  entitled  Piccoli  equivoci  senza  importanza  (1985).  This  short 
story  eventually  becomes  woven  into  the  longer  work  as  part  of  the  French 
film  version  of  the  novel.  By  reconsidering  these  works  within  a context  of 
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Portuguese,  Indian,  and  other  cultures  in  this  way,  I wish  to  plot  out  and 
reveal  some  of  the  potential  difficulties  of  re-imagining  Asia  in  terms  of  a sin- 
gularly Lusophone  cultural  and  intellectual  identity. 

Although,  unlike  Requiem , this  work  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  it  uses 
Portuguese  characters  and  language  as  unavoidable  points  of  reference  on  a liter- 
ary passage  to  Goa.  The  narrative  illustrates  the  challenges  of  venturing  intellec- 
tually beyond  the  limits  of  the  Portuguese  linguistic  and  cultural  enclave  in  Asia 
in  order  to  re-imagine  ones  own  continually  shifting  relationship  with  concepts 
of  identity  and  alterity  in  an  expanded  context  of  postcolonial  knowledge. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  necessity  of  revisiting  Tabucchi’s  work  in  connection 
to  his  ongoing  cross-identification  with,  and  outsider’s  representation  of,  a 
Portuguese  culture  by  now  made  “his  own” — even  if  continually  tempered 
by  the  necessity  for  intellectual  intervention,  especially  as  part  of  a critique 
of  the  strictly  conceived  metropolitan  borders  of  the  nation-state  and  its  offi- 
cial dependencies — serves  precisely  to  complicate  the  presumed  representative 
power  of  the  enclave,  that  separately  administered  “space  apart”  and,  by  exten- 
sion, any  presumably  immutable,  internalized  identity,  whether  cultural,  lin- 
guistic, national,  or  otherwise,  each  broadcast  outward  by  means  of  literature 
and  its  attendant  cultural  traditions  and  commonplaces. 

The  main  character  and  narrator,  who  passes  through  the  novel  either  anon- 
ymously or  simply  under  the  last  name  Roux,  travels  through  India  in  search  of 
a lost  friend,  the  Indo-Portuguese  businessman  Xavier  Janata  Pinto,  one  who 
appears  as  barely  more  than  a distant  memory  or  name.  His  friend’s  name, 
however,  may  well  suffice  for  a set  of  complex  literary  associations.  Those  most 
familiar  with  the  Portuguese  presence  in  Goa  would  immediately  associate  this 
first  name  with  Goa’s  Christian  saint,  Francis  Xavier,  but  others  have  gone  on 
to  suggest  that  his  last  name,  Pinto,  may  also  be  a reference  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  explorer  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto,  author  of  the  classic  1614  chronicle  of 
his  travels  throughout  Asia  entitled  Peregrinagao  (Strater  254-255). 

If  it  is  indeed  the  case  that  both  the  first  and  last  name  conceal  some  thinly 
veiled  historical  reference,  then  does  not  the  middle  name,  or  other  last  name,  also 
merit  interpretation?  “Janata”  means  “people”  in  Konkani,  Hindi,  and  a number 
of  other  South  Asian  languages:  might  this  be  yet  another  veiled  reference  to  the 
author  that  Tabucchi  has  pursued  throughout  his  literary  work,  the  Portuguese 
poet  and  modern  master  of  multiple  identity  Fernando  Pessoa,  who  through  his 
own  heteronymic  body  of  work  appears  as  both  one  person  and  many  people,  as 
well  as  the  poetic  representative  of  an  entire  people?4  Setting  aside  this  compound 
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name  and  the  endless  speculations  that  it  may  provoke  on  the  assumed,  fictional, 
and  multiple  nature  of  identity,  the  character  Xavier  is  described  simply  as  a man 
with  a sad  smile  who  has  left  few  if  any  clues  for  an  eventual  re-encounter. 

His  only  guide  is  an  often-improvised  itinerary  lifted  from  the  pages  of  a 
popular  English-language  guidebook,  only  one  in  an  ever-expanding  series  of 
self-styled  “travel  survival  kits”  (Singh  et  al.)  that  have  led  the  wave  of  uncon- 
ventional travelers — whether  “hippies,”  “freaks”  or  simply  self-styled  “inde- 
pendent thinkers”  like  Roux — over  a well-worn  trajectory  of  Asian  destina- 
tions from  the  1960s  to  the  present  day.5  Oblique  references  to  this  and  other 
guidebooks  pop  up  in  both  the  novel  and  the  short  story,  with  his  experi- 
ences often  confirming  a posteriori  what  he  has  read,  if  not  actually  determin- 
ing those  experiences  ( Notturno  13;  “I  treni”  107).  With  it,  the  narrator  sets 
out  from  Bombay  to  Madras  and  finally  to  his  final  destination,  the  former 
Portuguese  colony  of  Goa.  Over  the  course  of  this  journey,  however,  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  the  only  traces  of  a recognizably  Portuguese  presence 
are  left  neither  by  the  obscured  Indo-Portuguese  figure  he  pursues  nor  by  the 
remnants  of  an  equally  effaced  colonial  past. 

What  precisely  is  this  colonial  past  that  he  is  looking  for,  and  where  does 
it  originate?  Many  of  the  Portuguese  motifs  that  appear  in  the  novel — above 
all,  the  inescapable  reflections  on  the  life  and  work  of  Fernando  Pessoa — have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  India  and  are  set  in  motion  simply  by  the  narra- 
tor’s European  literary  imagination  as  he  interprets  the  multiple  markings  of 
his  passage  through  this  foreign  continent  by  way  of  the  recurrent  cultural 
commonplaces  at  his  disposal.  These  include:  those  European  languages  that 
in  this  context  appear  all  the  more  foreign;  points  of  cultural  refuge  such  as 
Portuguese  baroque  churches  and  colonial  libraries  inhabited  by  the  archival 
materials  he  calls  his  “topi  morti”  (“dead  mice”);  an  amiable  Portuguese  priest 
who  serves  as  its  curator;  and  the  ghost  of  the  long-dead  sixteenth-century 
colonial  administrator  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  second  viceroy  of  Portuguese 
India,  who  haunts  both  the  archive  and  Roux’s  dreams.  Other  spaces  evoke 
the  last  years  of  colonial  presence  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  especially  the 
string  of  European-style  hotels  that  are  the  setting  for  much  of  the  novel’s 
action.  Even  the  constellations  of  stars  in  the  night  sky  over  Goa  seem  to 
point  toward  Portugal’s  continuing  history  of  navigation,  even  if  it  is  one  that 
apparently  holds  no  clues  for  this  latter-day  explorer  as  to  what  his  eventual 
direction  might  be.  After  all,  at  the  end  of  the  novel,  the  fate  of  Xavier  is 
never  revealed;  the  character  himself  is  simply  one  more  literary  pretext  for 
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this  narrators  own  experience  and  discovery,  a dimension  of  the  narrator’s 
own  assumed  literary  persona  for  the  purposes  of  writing  the  novel,  perhaps 
under  yet  another  presumed  literary  heteronym. 

The  "Second  Rail"  of  the  novel:  "I  treni  che  vanno  a Madras" 

As  I have  mentioned  earlier,  one  other  narrative  from  Tabucchi’s  work  that 
also  recounts  this  voyage  by  train  from  Bombay  to  Madras  was  not  included 
in  the  novel,  although  it  does  appear  as  part  of  the  1989  film  version.  The 
short  story  “I  treni  che  vanno  a Madras”  (“The  Trains  that  Go  to  Madras”) 
seems  to  provide  an  overlapping  narrative  to  the  one  in  the  novel.  In  it,  a 
traveler  preoccupied  with  finding  “la  vera  India”  (much  like  his  archetypal 
counterpart  Adela  Quested  from  E.  M.  Forster’s  novel  A Passage  to  India) 
meets  a fellow  European  on  the  train  from  Bombay  to  Madras  who  intro- 
duces himself  as  Peter  Schlemihl,  a name  already  familiar  to  the  narrator  as 
that  of  the  protagonist  from  German  Romantic  Adelbert  von  Chamisso’s 
tale  “Peter  Schlemihls  wundersame  Geschichte”  (1813),  who  (interestingly 
enough  as  part  of  Tabucchi’s  repeating  narrative  of  lost  Doppelganger)  sells  his 
shadow  for  a bag  of  gold.  Despite  the  mistrust  provoked  by  the  use  of  such 
an  obvious  pseudonym,  this  fellow  traveler’s  exhaustive  knowledge  of  Indian 
art,  culture,  and  customs  so  impresses  the  narrator  that  it  leads  him  into  an 
extended  conversation,  one  that  would  take  them  far  beyond  a search  for 
the  real  India  and  back  to  Europe,  although  to  a much  more  brutal  previous 
incarnation  than  the  relatively  prosperous  postwar  society  from  which  this 
tourist  has  departed. 

It  is  clear  from  the  outset  that  this  visitor’s  knowledge  of  the  real  India  can- 
not compare  to  that  of  his  traveling  companion,  one  who  appears  to  have  more 
than  a passing  interest  in  Indian  mythology  and  art.  In  comparison,  the  narrator 
can  only  sum  up  what  little  he  knows  about  India  in  abbreviated  form,  by  way  of 
the  following  short  list  of  historical  events:  “le  mie  conscenze  della  penetrazione 
europea  sulle  coste  dei  Tamil;  parlai  della  leggenda  del  martirio  di  San  Tommaso 
a Madras,  del  fallito  tentativo  dei  portoghesi  di  fondare  un’altra  Goa  su  quelle 
coste,  delle  loro  guerre  con  i reami  locali,  dei  francesi  di  Pondicherry”  (110).6 
Immediately  apparent  in  this  succession  of  historical  details  is  how  each  example 
of  the  narrator’s  presumable  knowledge  of  India  is  invariably  linked  to  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  encounter;  when  it  comes  to  details  of  native  dynasties,  however,  it 
is  here  that  his  knowledge  falters,  that  is,  when  it  comes  to  approaching  India  on 
its  own  terms  and  not  as  merely  a chapter  of  European  colonial  history. 
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As  the  story  continues,  it  becomes  clear  that  his  travel  companion  has 
other  business  in  Madras  than  simply  viewing  religious  artifacts  such  as  a 
statue  of  a dancing  Shiva  in  a Madras  museum.  His  initial  encounter  with  this 
statue,  however,  was  not  in  India  at  all,  but  in  Europe,  more  specifically,  in  a 
doctor’s  office  in  a Nazi  concentration  camp: 

[...]  il  mio  sguardo  fu  attratto  da  una  statuetta  che  il  medico  teneva  sulla  scri- 
vania.  Era  la  riproduzione  di  una  divinita  orientale,  ma  io  non  l’avevo  mai  vista. 
Rappresentava  una  figura  danzante,  con  le  braccia  e le  gambe  in  posizioni  armoni- 
che  e divergenti  iscritte  in  un  circolo,  piccoli  vuoti  che  aspettavano  di  essere  chiusi 
dall’immaginazione  di  chi  la  guardava.  Il  medico  si  accorse  del  mio  rapimento  e 
sorrise.  Aveva  la  bocca  sottile  e beffarda.  Questa  statua  rappresenta  il  circolo  vitale, 
disse,  nel  quale  tutte  le  scorie  devono  entrare  per  raggiungere  la  forma  superiore 
della  vita  che  e la  bellezza.  Le  auguro  che  nel  ciclo  biologico  previsto  della  filosofia 
che  concepi  questa  statua  lei  possa  avere,  in  un’altra  vita,  un  gradino  superiore  a 
quello  che  le  e toccato  nella  sua  vita  attuale.  (113-1 14)7 

The  encounter  with  this  dancing  Shiva  or  “Nataraja”  (Kramrisch  115- 
118;  Fig.  1)  appears  to  provoke  not  only  a darshan , or  transcendental  vision, 
in  which  Peter  becomes  aware  of  his  own  existence  within  a extended  cosmic 
cycle  of  life  and  death,  but  through  this  image  he  is  also  drawn  into  an  intense 
experience  of  humiliation  created  by  the  doctor’s  examination  of  Peter’s  naked 
body  in  a seemingly  interminable  line  of  other  anonymous  bodies,  all  unwill- 
ing patients  in  the  name  of  “German  science.”  As  part  of  this  institutional 
mechanism  of  mass  extermination,  the  doctor  re-interprets  an  image  of  this 
deity  in  a dance  of  bliss  ( anandatandeva ) through  the  distorted  lens  of  Nazi 
ideology  and  the  Holocaust.  No  doubt  this  doctor  has  already  gotten  used 
to  playing  God  with  his  patients,  although  a much  more  merciless  one  than 
the  statuette  on  his  desk;  yet  it  is  this  doctor  who  eventually  will  be  destroyed 
first,  as  Peter  carries  out  his  own  vision  of  justice.  After  all,  what  is  the  real 
reason  that  Peter  is  on  his  way  to  Madras?  To  finally  track  down  the  doctor 
who  explained  to  him  the  meaning  behind  this  deity  so  many  years  before, 
and  then  shoot  him  dead. 

Such  complex  contemplations  of  the  cycle  of  life  and  death  may  even  give 
insight  upon  a transfer  back  to  Notturno  indiano  to  examine  the  inconclu- 
sive way  that  Tabucchi’s  novel  ends — or  better  yet,  dissolves.  The  final  scene 
is  set  in  the  restaurant  at  Goa’s  Oberoi  Hotel,  over  a dinner  conversation  with 
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Christine,  a fellow  European  traveler  and  photographer  recently  arrived  from 
Madras  and  Calcutta  (by  way  of  the  formerly  French  enclave  Pondicherry,  pre- 
dictably enough).  Christine’s  curiosity  about  Roux’s  work  leads  to  a series  of 
probing  questions;  in  his  responses,  the  protagonist  appears  to  admit  that  the 
man  he  has  spent  the  entire  novel  pursuing  is  in  fact  a hypothetical  character:  a 
shadow  figure  in  a novel  not  yet  written. 

So  what,  ultimately,  to  make  of  this  rapidly  unraveling,  somewhat  anticli- 
mactic,  yet  no  less  provocative  reflection  on  the  ephemeral  or  transcendental 
nature  of  literary  fiction  that  culminates  at  a hotel  in  Goa?  As  the  final  con- 
versation between  two  European  artists  may  suggest,  the  Western  subject  may 
well  be  further  from  Goa,  Pondicherry,  and  the  rest  of  colonial  Asia  than 
previously  imagined.  This  is  exemplified  above  all  in  the  title  Christine  gives 
to  one  of  her  photographs  of  police  brutality  from  apartheid  South  Africa: 
“mefiez-vous  des  morceaux  choisis”  (“Don’t  trust  the  choice  bits”).  This  image, 
accompanied  by  such  a slogan,  cannot  but  operate  as  a critique  of  those  choice 
morsels,  whether  in  culinary  or  literary  form,  selected  as  those  most  suitable 
for  the  palate  of  the  mainstream  public,  whether  to  confirm  established  tastes 
or  prejudices,  to  maintain  official  ideologies  of  cultural  identity  and  hege- 
mony, if  not  as  a perhaps  dubious  yet  still  inescapable  part  of  the  project  called 
literary  and  cultural  critique. 

This  graphic  evidence  of  South  African  police  repression  thus  assumes  the 
function  of  a Barthesian  punctum  within  the  novel,  i.e.,  an  unexpected  inter- 
ruption in  the  larger  scheme  of  representation  as  a solitary,  yet  explicit  repre- 
sentation of  late  colonial  brutality.  As  Barthes  affirms  in  La  chambre  claire , “ces 
blessures,  sont  des  points.  Ce  second  element  qui  vient  deranger  le  studium, 
j’appellerai  done  punctum ; car  punctum , e’est  aussi:  piqure,  petit  trou,  petite 
tache,  petite  coupure — et  aussi  coup  de  des.  Le  punctum  d’une  photo,  e’est 
ce  hazard  qui,  en  elle  me  point  (mais  aussi  me  meurtrit,  me  poigne)”  (Barthes 
1 126).  Here,  however,  it  is  the  allusion  to  the  photograph  itself  that  exercises 
the  same  function  within  this  novel,  a jarring  mark  of  injury  that  pops  the 
bubble  of  a scene  set  in  the  restaurant  of  a Western-style  luxury  hotel.  Such 
an  irruption  suggests  that,  through  this  unexpected  hole,  the  narration  has 
navigated  not  toward  the  gates  of  India  but  rather  back  into  a discussion  of 
those  literary  and  intellectual  strategies  that  guard  entry  into  many  of  the  con- 
temporary debates  on  postmodern  subjectivity  and  aesthetics.  Nonetheless, 
the  insertion  of  Christine’s  photograph  between  this  novel’s  final  pages  may 
also  serve  to  ensure  that  such  strategies  of  writing  do  not  completely  suppress 
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other  urgent  questions  on  the  lingering  repressive  nature  of  state  institutions, 
both  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

In  this  discussion  of  “Lusophone”  Asia,  then,  it  may  well  be  not  these 
literary  depictions  of  Goa,  India,  or  Asia  that  must  be  interrogated  but  the 
background  points  of  cultural  departure — whether  from  Portugal  or  else- 
where in  Europe — that  call  them  into  being.  By  way  of  this  literary  form  of 
self-inspection,  the  commonplaces  of  Portuguese  subjectivity  are  drawn  into 
a literary  dead  end.  All  the  same,  perhaps  there  is  still  a way  out,  albeit  not 
one  explicitly  elaborated  upon  in  the  final  pages  of  this  novel.  It  prefigures  a 
different  form  of  sequel:  one  that  each  reader,  writer,  or  critic  must  elaborate 
individually,  one  that  points  toward  a renewed  transformative,  transcultural 
exchange  that  projects  the  self  and  cultural  identity  into  the  future  by  way  of 
ones  own  intellectual  self-critique.  These  supplementary  readings  are  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  dimension  of  any  philosophical  inquiry,  as  they  involve  an 
inventory  of  where  our  present  understanding,  linguistic  expertise,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  arrive  (once  again,  unintentionally)  to  those  obscure  places  where 
no  preexisting  travel  guide  can  take  us. 

A Future  for  Luso-Asian  Studies,  through  Translation 

That  said,  any  study  of  Portuguese  culture  in  Asia  today  must  naturally  extend 
beyond  European  colonial  languages,  and  even  beyond  current  official  state  lan- 
guages such  as  Hindi,  Urdu,  Chinese  or  Bahasa  Indonesia,  but  also  towards 
those  local  languages  one  might  encounter  both  within  and  at  the  officially 
delineated  margins  of  any  colonial  stronghold.  In  this  expanded  continental 
linguistic  and  literary  context,  the  pivotal  role  of  translation  becomes  all  the 
more  impossible  to  ignore,  especially  when  accompanied  by  the  critical  analy- 
sis of  contemporary  translation  studies  scholars  and  the  translators  themselves. 
Simply  put,  the  more  comfortable  option  of  limiting  oneself  to  the  colony’s 
epistemological  enclave  must  eventually  be  recognized  for  what  it  is:  a selective 
cultural  and  linguistic  politics  that  implicitly  limits  access  to  a number  of  lesser- 
known  narratives  that  often  present  a quite  different  picture  of  native  cultures 
and  anti-colonial  struggles,  whether  in  Asia  or  in  the  rest  of  the  Global  South. 

Such  subsequent  investigations  along  these  lines  would  no  doubt  lead 
toward  those  Indian  literary  texts  now  being  translated  from  Konkani  and 
other  Indian  languages  into  English  (and  perhaps  eventually  even  into  Por- 
tuguese) for  the  first  time.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  example  is  Pundalik  N. 
Naik’s  1 977  novel  Acchev , translated  by  Vidya  Pai  in  2002  with  the  English 
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subtitle  The  Upheaval.  The  story  revolves  around  the  disastrous  transformation 
of  traditional  life  in  a rural  Goan  community  by  the  arrival  of  mining  interests 
in  the  years  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Portuguese.  Despite  the 
patently  postcolonial  setting  of  the  work  in  the  1970s,  it  is  perhaps  telling  that 
little  or  no  traces  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  presence  appears  in  this  narrative, 
apart  from  a brief  mention  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel:  “is  there  anything 
left  of  the  past?  The  firangis  [Westerners]  went  away  and  so  did  everything 
that  was  connected  with  them  . . . those  loaves  of  bread,  that  easy  life.  Today 
even  men  are  measured  by  money”  (5).  Despite  the  unavoidable  implication 
that  it  is  not  just  Portuguese  colonial  rule  but  in  fact  the  postcolonial  arrival 
of  industrial  capitalism  in  the  form  of  a mining  enterprise  that  brings  about 
the  downfall  of  this  community’s  prosperity  and  traditional  social  structure, 
one  might  respond  that  there  were  and  still  are  cultural  spaces  such  as  these 
that  remain  to  a great  extent  disconnected  from  the  language  and  institutional 
mechanisms  of  both  the  colonial  system  and  the  postcolonial  nation-state. 
When  this  definitive  contact  with  “modernity”  does  arrive,  however,  it  takes 
on  the  most  brutal  of  depictions:  the  son  is  buried  under  a pile  of  sand,  the 
mechanical  shovel  is  called  in  to  dig  him  out.  His  mother  arrives  and  attempts 
to  embrace  the  corpse  of  her  dead  son:  “one  of  the  workers  caught  hold  of  her 
trying  to  draw  her  back  when  horrifyingly,  everyone  screamed  as  Nanu’s  head 
slipped  into  her  hands,  severed  neatly  from  his  body”  (138- 139). 8 

As  gripping  as  the  images  in  the  literary  text  itself,  however,  is  the  story 
of  the  novel’s  passage  into  English,  especially  through  the  use  of  those  strate- 
gies that  attempt  to  bridge  cultural  gaps  and  facilitate  the  publication  and 
circulation  of  lesser-known  literary  traditions  among  unfamiliar  readers  both 
in  India  and  beyond.  Maria  Aurora  Couto’s  extensive  introduction  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Konkani  language  and  literature,  with  its  detailed  elaboration  of 
the  novel’s  cultural  context,  gives  insight  into  the  wide  range  of  postcolonial 
literary  activity  in  the  region,  both  in  Konkani  (whether  written  in  Deva- 
nagari,  Roman,  or  even  Kannada  script)  and  in  other  languages,  especially 
Marathi  and  English  (xxi).  There  is  also  what  has  become  practically  a requi- 
site for  Indian  novels  published  in  English,  the  ever-recurrent  glossary  of  site- 
specific  Indian  terms  at  the  back:  while  many  are  familiar  terms  also  found  in 
other  South  Asian  works,  others  are  of  less  common,  Portuguese  origin,  such 
as  “patrao”  [“boss”]  or  “tiatr”  [a  local  genre  of  musical  theater]  (143-144). 

Perhaps  even  more  fascinating  for  translation  studies  scholars,  however,  is 
the  brief  translator’s  note  by  Vidya  Pai,  which  narrates  the  complex  personal 
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and  institutional  process  that  led  to  the  eventual  publication  of  this  novel  in 
English: 

Years  passed.  Goa  was  liberated.  The  government  recognized  Konkani  as  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  language  and  her  writers  found  themselves  in  the  Sahitya  Akademi  s 
annual  honors  lists.  Yet,  at  a workshop  for  the  award  winners  of  a national  transla- 
tion contest  in  1994,  while  others  spoke  of  regional  writers  and  books  that  had  been 
translated  from  their  languages,  we  the  Konkani  remained  tongue-tied.  We  could 
boast  of  no  organized  attempts  to  translate  Konkani  writing  into  English  to  give  it 
a wider  readership.  We  had  no  translated  titles  to  display,  (viii) 

The  difficulties  of  literary  translation  and  publishing  are  all  the  more  pal- 
pable when  one  is,  as  Pai  describes  himself,  “an  unknown  translator  trying  to 
place  an  unknown  book  in  an  unknown  language”  (viii).  Given  that  Indian 
scholars  have  noted  for  some  time  the  growing  trend  toward  translation  from 
Indian  languages,  or  bhasha  literature,  into  English  (Mukherjee  109),  Konk- 
ani literature  may  also  be  poised  not  only  to  “untie  its  tongue,”  but  to  develop 
a more  globally  audible  voice  by  way  of  future  translations.  Whether  the  pro- 
cess will  extend  to  the  Portuguese  language  is  a question  that  must  ultimately 
be  decided  by  Lusophone  translators  themselves,  whether  those  translating 
from  English  (above  all  in  the  case  of  Goan  literature  originally  written  in 
English  and  not  yet  translated  into  Portuguese),  or  those  working  directly  out 
of  Konkani  and  other  Indian  languages. 

Such  an  expanded  project  of  cultural  translation  may  well  provide  alterna- 
tives to  cultural  perspectives  predicated  by  officialized  monolingualism  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  promotion  of  any  standardized  and  single  language  and  cul- 
ture above  others,  and  allow  for  a reformulation  of  translational  identity  that 
extends  beyond  present  conceptions  of  both  self  and  “our  selves.”  In  this  trans- 
continental context  of  an  exchange  towards  a multiple  and  ever  fluctuating 
sense  of  self,  even  the  words  of  metropolitan  thinkers  such  as  the  contemporary 
Portuguese  philosopher  Eduardo  Louren^o  may  begin  to  allow  for  radically 
different  interpretations  of  concepts  such  as  “lusocosmology”  and  “futurity”: 

De  qualquer  modo,  nos  podemos  falhar  o Futuro,  onde  mais  ou  menos  ameri- 
canamente,  ja  estamos.  Mas  falha-lo-emos,  como  nosso,  se  nao  levarmos  ao  seu 
encontro  e nao  inscrevermos  na  sua  orbita  imaginaria  aquela  especie  de  vontade 
de  existir,  de  ter  um  destino,  uma  missao  singular  por  ser  entao  a do  Ocidente 
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inteiro.  Como  foi  a nossa  quando  eramos  a imagem  anticipada  de  todos  os  futuros. 

Anacronismo?  Se  se  quiser,  mas  futurante.  (31) 

How  might  a reading  of  the  possibilities  of  this  future  “we”  be  transformed 
by  a reconfiguration  of  language,  literature,  thought,  and  culture  beyond  the 
arbitrary,  if  not  imaginary,  confines  of  a “Western”  tradition  and  its  presum- 
ably “American”  present? 

In  this  presumably  postcolonial  moment,  the  Portuguese  language  appears 
to  be  redefining  its  place  in  Asia  once  again,  ironically  enough:  whether  in 
China’s  newly-returned  “casino  colony”  of  Macau  as  a vehicle  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  emergent  economies  of  Brazil  and  Lusophone  Africa  (Liu);  in 
East  Timor  as  an  official  language  alongside  Tetum  after  more  than  a quar- 
ter-century of  neocolonial  rule  by  Indonesia  (Anderson);  or  even  among  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  diasporic  Japanese-Brazilians  who  bring  the  Portu- 
guese language  with  them  as  they  provide  Japan  with  a supplementary  source 
of  labor.  In  this  light,  might  there  be  still  other  linguistic  routes  by  which 
to  arrive  at  a shared  transcultural  future?  And  if  some  of  them  indeed  pass 
through  Asia,  might  there  still  be  a chance  to  prove  them  to  be  more  familiar 
than  any  of  us  had  ever  imagined? 


Notes 

1 Two  anthologies  from  the  last  years  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  era  exhibit  this  tendency 
to  limit  representation  to  those  that  help  maintain  the  illusion  of  an  overwhelming  Portuguese 
cultural  identity  in  the  colonized  spaces  of  Asia  and  Africa.  First,  there  is  Manuel  de  Seabra’s 
Goa,  Damao  e Dio,  published  by  the  Lisbon-based  Livraria  Bertrand  shortly  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  Goa  as  part  of  a more  extensive  series  entitled  Antologia  da  terra  portuguesa,  highlighting 
the  literature  of  the  regions  and  major  cities  of  metropolitan  Portugal,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese 
colonial  possessions  euphemistically  renamed  “Overseas  Provinces”  in  1951. 

This  initial  volume  covers  the  four-and-a-half  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  Portuguese  pres- 
ence in  India,  from  Gil  Vicentes  Auto  da  India  to  the  work  of  the  contemporary  writer  Vimala 
Devi  (born  Teresa  de  Almeida,  and  also  Seabras  spouse).  A final  note  from  the  author  recognizes 
the  coincidence  of  the  work’s  publication  with  the  occupation  of  Goa  in  December  of  1 96 1 (Seabra 
205),  an  event  that  allowed  for  the  inclusion  of  short  pieces  such  as  that  by  Maria  Ondina  (Braga) 
that  refer  directly  to  the  Indian  occupation  and  the  end  of  Portuguese  colonial  rule,  albeit  strictly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  colonial  administration.  Ondina  would  continue  to  chronicle  the  loss 
of  Portuguese  territory  in  Asia  through  her  later  writings  from  Macau  from  an  ambivalent  point 
between  colonial  privilege  and  critique  (Brookshaw  151).  Although  the  self-evident  limits  of  such 
critique  might  seem  to  suggest  an  apt  moment  to  mark  an  end  to  imagining  Goan — and,  by  exten- 
sion, other  Asian  cultures  formerly  under  Portuguese  colonial  rule — by  way  of  a primarily  Luso- 
phone literary  corpus,  Seabras  collection  on  Goa  would  nonetheless  be  followed  by  a subsequent 
two-volume  edition  in  1971  entitled  Literatura  indo-portuguesa,  this  time  compiled  by  both  Devi 
and  Seabra.  In  spite  of  the  potential  importance  of  such  literary  compilations  to  scholars  interested 
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in  the  Portuguese  presence  in  Asia,  problems  arise,  perhaps  unavoidably,  when  one  considers  how 
inadequate  such  select  anthologies  can  be  in  providing  a truly  diverse  perspective  on  literary  and 
cultural  activity  beyond  the  officialized  discursive  limits  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  enclosure. 

To  give  one  example:  a recent  article  published  in  a Japanese  academic  journal,  “A  poesia  de 
Vimala  Devi,”  quotes  almost  exclusively  from  the  1971  anthology  in  conjunction  with  Devi’s 
other  publications  in  his  reconstruction  of  the  literary  history  of  Portuguese  India.  Such  a limita- 
tion in  critical  sources  thus  appears  to  impact  the  potential  range  of  the  authors  eventual  conclu- 
sions: “so  esperamos  que  anos  de  constru<;ao  de  uma  cultura  propria  nao  venham  a ser  comple- 
tamente  apagados  e possam  ser  aos  poucos  resgatados  e conservados,  nem  que  seja  longe  do  seu 
local  de  origem,  como  ocorreu  em  grande  parte  com  a literatura  indo-portuguesa”  (Neves  110). 
Though  her  later  perspectives  on  the  colonial  experience  as  expressed  in  her  1 963  book  Mongao 
would  no  doubt  complete  the  picture,  such  hopes  for  the  preservation  of  colonial  cultures  such 
as  that  of  Portuguese  India  might  be  taken  more  seriously  if  the  literary  critic  had  allowed  for  at 
least  a minimal  recognition  that  Indian  languages  and  cultures,  whether  Konkani  or  even  more 
established  literary  languages,  have  had  more  serious  challenges  to  their  survival  in  the  face  of 
centuries  of  colonial  rule.  Such  calls  for  the  “cultural  preservation”  of  colonial  spaces  in  India  and 
elsewhere  might  do  well  to  concede,  first  and  foremost,  that  such  projects  can  only  be  realized 
in  a transcultural  context  that  comes  to  terms  with  the  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity  that  can- 
not be  subsumed  within  a single  linguistic,  literary,  or  cultural  canon  (European  or  otherwise). 

2 The  Indian  historian  Partha  Chatterjee  provides  an  important  Indian  counterpoint  to  colo- 
nial narrative  of  the  Goan  occupation,  simultaneously  shedding  light  on  why  the  occupation  of 
Goa  often  receives  such  short  shrift  in  Indian  narratives  of  decolonization:  “To  come  to  the  main 
events  [of  the  Nehru  era] , the  one  most  easily  disposed  of  is  Goa.  It  has  always  been  a mystery  why 
Nehru  took  such  an  interminably  long  time  to  decide  on  what  to  do  about  the  wholly  anachronis- 
tic obduracy  of  Salazars  government  on  the  subject  of  Goa.  [...]  Specifically,  Nehru  was  worried 
about  what  ‘the  friends  of  India’  would  say  if  she  was  to  use  force  in  liberating  Goa.  [. . .]  After  the 
Goa  operation  was  finally  over — with,  it  turned  out,  virtually  no  bloodshed  at  all — these  ‘friends’ 
came  back  at  him  with  a vengeance,  accusing  him  of  hypocrisy  and  jingoism”  (26).  For  Chatterjee, 
Goa  is  a relatively  insignificant  chapter  in  the  story  of  decolonization,  at  least  within  an  Indian  con- 
text, a sentiment  echoed  in  a later  account  by  Maria  Ondina  Braga  of  the  Indian  invasion  of  Goa 
focusing  this  time  not  on  the  Portuguese  women  awaiting  evacuation  but  on  her  Indian  pupils  who 
stay  behind:  “E  se  o meu  derrotismo  quanto  ao  fiituro  de  Goa  nao  passasse  afinal  de  um  erro?  Ainda 
que  parias,  elas  iam  tornar  a fazer  parte  de  um  dos  mais  vastos  pafses  do  globo  terrestre.  Mais  vastos 
e mais  velhos.  Nem  nos,  com  certeza,  lhes  farfamos  grande  falta  (92).  In  spite  of  the  perceived 
insignificance  of  Goa  within  the  extended  narratives  of  Indian  cultural  history,  when  viewed  in  the 
longer  chain  of  transcontinental  events  of  decolonization,  especially  in  connection  with  Portuguese 
colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  events  of  December  1961  can  still  be  seen  to  assume  a much  greater 
significance,  namely,  as  “the  beginning  of  the  end”  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  empire. 

3 “After  sailing  for  many  days  and  nights,  I understood  that  the  West  has  no  end  but  rather 
continues  to  move  with  us,  and  that  we  can  pursue  it  at  our  leisure  without  ever  reaching  it” 
(my  translation). 

4 In  spite  of  Pessoa’s  continuing  imprint  upon  global  culture,  especially  in  translingual  and 
postmodern  contexts,  it  may  seem  puzzling  that  many  scholars  in  India  still  insist  that  a pre- 
occupation with  multiple  identities  is  inherently  more  common  among  intellectuals  in  India 
than  with  their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  the  Americas.  Inal  994  interview  with  the  Indian 
intellectual  Ashis  Nandy,  conducted  by  Vinay  Lai,  Nandy  elaborates  upon  such  models  of  intel- 
lectual identity:  “Many  Indian  intellectuals  [...]  are  genuinely  bicultural,  and  move  in  two  or 
more  worlds.  This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  intellectual  scene  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  world  of  which  we  have  not  taken  adequate  account.  It  allows  you  a lot  of  freedom,  a lot 
of  elbow  room.  Right  within  you  are  these  multiple  identities  which  are  constantly  challenging 
your  academic  sensitivities  or  even  your  sharpened  intellectual  sensitivities”  (Ashis/Lal  24).  Later 
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in  the  interview,  Lai  even  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that,  “in  the  West,  living  with  multiple  identities 
in  considered  to  be  problematic”  (25).  While  there  may  indeed  be  a wide  range  of  examples  to 
support  such  a general  statement,  Tabucchi’s  continual  return  to  Pessoa,  this  time  in  an  Indian 
context,  may  thus  serve  to  remind  scholars  of  all  cultural  backgrounds  of  our  innate  potential  of 
imagining  “our  selves” — regardless  of  their  cultural  or  linguistic  origin — in  the  plural,  and  even 
across  the  perforated  boundaries  of  “East”  and  “West.” 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  speak  of  Goa  in  the  late  twenti- 
eth century  without  at  least  one  oblique  reference  to  the  wave  of  Western  counterculture  that 
descended  upon  it  over  the  course  of  the  past  forty  years,  a transcultural  encounter  that  in  many 
cases,  though  certainly  not  in  all,  has  eclipsed  any  memory  of  preceding  Portuguese  colonialism. 
To  give  one  anecdotal  example:  at  a recent  luncheon  talk  on  Portuguese  Early  Modern  models  of 
globalization  held  at  a nearby  university,  I sat  with  a well-known  Indian  scholar  specializing  in 
postcolonial  studies.  When  I told  him  that  I was  writing  on  Goa,  his  reaction  was  not  on  how  I 
approached,  say,  questions  of  postcoloniality  or  indigenous  culture;  rather,  he  assumed  from  the 
outset  that  as  a Westerner  I must  be  researching  the  Goan  hippie  scene!  All  the  same,  for  self- 
styled  postcolonial  theorists  seemingly  interested  in  doing  some  vicarious  explorations  of  their 
own,  I would  refer  them  to  the  detailed  first-hand  memoir  by  Cleo  Odzer  with  the  provocative 
title,  Goa  Freaks:  My  Hippie  Years  in  India  (1995),  to  the  Angolan  Jose  Eduardo  Agualusa’s  2000 
novel  Um  estranho  em  Goa  or  to  David  Tomory’s  Hello  Goodnight:  A Life  of  Goa  (2000).  The  lat- 
ter appears,  perhaps  all  too  tellingly,  as  part  of  a series  of  travel  narratives  published  by  the  same 
editors  that  brought  us  the  “travel  survival  kit”  that  guides  Tabucchi’s  narrator  in  his  nocturnal 
wanderings  through  India. 

6 “My  knowledge  of  the  European  penetration  of  the  Tamil  coast;  the  legend  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Saint  Thomas  in  Madras,  the  failed  attempt  of  the  Portuguese  to  establish  another  Goa  on  those 
coasts,  their  wars  with  the  local  kingdoms,  and  the  French  of  Pondicherry”  (my  translation). 

7 “[...]  my  gaze  was  drawn  toward  a statuette  that  the  doctor  kept  on  his  desk.  It  was  a 
reproduction  of  an  Oriental  deity,  but  I had  never  seen  it  before.  It  depicted  a dancing  figure, 
with  its  arms  and  legs  in  harmonious  and  divergent  positions  placed  inside  of  a circle.  There  were 
only  a few  empty  spaces  in  that  circle,  tiny  holes  waiting  to  be  closed  up  by  those  who  gazed 
upon  them.  The  doctor  became  aware  of  my  entrancement  and  smiled,  softly,  mockingly.  ‘This 
statue  represents  the  circle  of  life,’  he  said,  ‘into  which  all  the  scum  of  the  earth  must  enter  in 
order  to  attain  that  higher  form  of  life  called  beauty.  I hope  for  your  sake  that,  in  the  biological 
cycle  envisioned  by  the  philosophy  that  created  this  statue,  you  might  ascend  to  a higher  level  in 
another  life  than  you  did  in  this  one’”  (my  translation). 

8 As  far  as  this  act  of  violence  may  seem  from  the  works  of  Tabucchi,  one  cannot  help  but  be 
reminded  of  the  central  image  of  La  testa  perduta  di  Damasceno  Monteiro,  that  of  a tortured  and 
decapitated  body  that  also  points  both  toward  his  murderer  and  the  long  line  of  other  victims 
of  institutional  violence  captured  in  literature,  in  a picture  or,  in  this  case,  on  tape.  The  barely 
audible  recording  near  the  end  of  the  novel  splices  together  references  not  only  to  the  details  of 
the  murder  but  also  to  Kafka’s  seminal  story  on  colonial  violence,  “In  the  Penal  Colony,”  most 
notably,  its  by-now  archetypal  apparatus  for  corporeal  inscription  of  the  criminal  sentence,  as 
well  as  the  French  Surrealists  who  gave  a name  to  it  (and  others  like  it):  “machines-celibataires 
[...]  macchine  che  sono  la  negazione  della  vita,  perche  la  trasferiscono  sul  letto  di  morte”  (218) 
[“machines  that  are  the  negation  of  life,  because  they  transfer  it  onto  its  deathbed”]  (my  transla- 
tion). As  such  mechanisms  multiply  and  reappear  in  a series  of  presumably  postcolonial  spaces 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  and  into  the  twenty-first,  it  becomes  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  ignore  how  the  literary  text  is  accompanied  into  the  space  of  translation  by  a number  of  other 
translated  institutions,  bloodied  machines  and  “punctured”  bodies.  This  brief  glimpse  of  bodies 
through  the  previously  obscured  perforations  in  literature  may  also  eventually  reflect  back  onto 
a reconfigured  image  of  “our  selves”;  Barthes’  “point”  is  perhaps  best  made  at  that  moment  when 
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an  anonymous  dead  body  is  rendered  identifiable  and  nameable  by  means  of  a thorough  investi- 
gation that  combines  the  theoretical,  the  textual,  and  above  all,  the  critical. 
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Macau  in  Chinese  Foreign  Policy  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  1966-1968 


Moises  Silva  Fernandes 


Abstract:  Despite  the  abrupt  collapse  of  Portuguese  power  in  Macau  and 
the  political  turmoil  that  engulfed  China  during  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
the  Chinese  leadership  did  its  utmost  from  1 9 66  to  1 968  to  keep  Macau 
under  Portuguese  administration.  China  intervened  politically  and  militarily 
to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  administration  in  1 966  and  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Macau  Portuguese  administration  to  settle  the  crisis  on 
29  January  1967.  However,  the  ongoing  political  crisis  back  in  mainland 
China  contributed  to  further  political  instability  throughout  1967.  Beijing 
became  so  apprehensive  with  the  precarious  situation  in  the  tiny  enclave  that 
it  had  to  intervene  once  again  in  1 968  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante. 


The  impact  of  the  Chinese  Cultural  Revolution  in  the  Portuguese-admin- 
istered enclave  of  Macau  has  been  a much  neglected  theme,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  first  foreign  places  to  be  hard  hit  by  the 
unfolding  events  in  China.  As  soon  as  the  territory  became  engulfed  in 
political  turmoil,  mainland  China  tried  militarily  to  prevent  an  invasion 
by  rebel  Red  Guards.  For  nearly  a two-month  period,  the  People’s  Libera- 
tion Army  (PLA)  maintained  a tight  security  ring  around  Macau,  which 
ultimately  helped  to  bring  about  a political  settlement  between  the  Guang- 
dong Government  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau  and  the  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Anti-Portuguese  Struggle  Committee, 
also  known  locally  as  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  on  the  other.  The  two 
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agreements,  signed  on  29  January  1967,  basically  envisaged  the  return  to 
normality  in  Macau. 

The  ongoing  political  instability  in  mainland  China  and  in  Hong  Kong 
reignited,  however,  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  Macau.  In  April  1967,  there 
was  a major  confrontation  between  the  Committee  ofThirteen  and  the  Maca- 
nese community  in  which  the  latter  lost.  The  following  month,  the  British 
Consulate  and  the  Macau  Branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Depart- 
ment were  shut  down  after  a thirteen-day  harassment  campaign.  In  June 
1967,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Portuguese  military  garrison.  A mutiny  took  place 
within  its  midst  over  the  attitude  that  the  Portuguese  administration  should 
take  towards  the  Committee  ofThirteen.  The  high  command  prevailed  over 
junior  officers  and  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff  had  to  apologize  before  the 
Committee  ofThirteen  and  to  pay  compensation  for  the  wounded  Chinese. 
Finally,  in  the  fall  of  1 967,  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  tried  to  kowtow  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  failed. 

In  this  paper  I will  analyze  the  emergence  of  these  incidents  and  how  China 
did  its  utmost  to  re-establish  some  form  of  normality  in  Macau,  in  December 
1966  and  January  1967.  Despite  its  efforts,  the  situation  deteriorated  quite 
substantially  throughout  1967.  This  state  of  affairs  forced  the  Chinese  cen- 
tral government  to  take  several  measures  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  the 
Portuguese-administered  enclave  from  late  1967  up  to  1968. 

The  Taipa  and  Macau  incidents 

The  incident  that  triggered  Macau’s  turmoil  occurred  on  Taipa  Island,  located 
on  the  southern  part  of  Macau’s  peninsula.  After  waiting  nearly  three  months  for 
a building  permit  from  the  Island’s  Town  Hall,  on  the  morning  of  1 5 November 
1966,  around  a 100  youths  started  to  dismantle  without  any  authorization  three 
dilapidated  houses  in  the  village  of  Taipa.  This  led  to  a standstill  for  seven  hours 
between  Chinese  youngsters  and  the  Public  Security  Police.  To  put  an  end  to 
this  situation,  the  Second  Commandant  of  the  Public  Security  Police  ordered 
an  intervention  for  four  to  five  minutes.  Although  there  were  only  two  slightly 
wounded  demonstrators,  in  order  to  mobilize  the  Chinese  community  against 
the  Portuguese  administration  they  alleged  that  several  people  had  been  injured. 
This  scheme,  however,  failed.  The  Chinese  community  did  not  rise  against  the 
Portuguese  administration  (Fernandes,  Macau  1 17-28). 

Things  started  to  change  when  the  radicals  in  China  were  able  to  take  con- 
trol of  the  propaganda  machine,  in  late  November.  Immediately,  the  events 
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in  Macau  were  exploited  to  mobilize  people.  Between  30  November  and  2 
December  1 966,  several  demonstrations  took  place  inside  the  Macau  Govern- 
ment House.  They  set  the  stage  for  the  violent  confrontations  that  would  take 
place  on  3 and  4 December  (Fernandes,  Macau  138). 

In  the  meantime,  the  Portuguese  administration  kept  making  concessions 
to  the  local  Chinese  elite,  although  their  desperate  calls  to  the  latter  to  set  up  an 
Inquiry  Commission,  with  Chinese  representatives,  did  not  make  any  progress. 
On  Saturday,  3 December,  local  Chinese  pupils,  instigated  by  the  pro-Beijing 
business  elite,  ransacked  two  Portuguese  institutions  (the  Macau  City  Hall  and 
the  Public  Notary’s  Office,  located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  Holy  House  of 
Mercy)  and  a major  symbol  of  Macanese  identity  (the  statue  of  Colonel  Vicente 
de  Nicolau  Mesquita).1  The  Public  Security  Polices  failure  to  handle  the  riot  led 
Brigadier  Nobre  de  Carvalho,  Governor  of  Macau,  to  proclaim  a state  of  siege 
and  to  order  the  intervention  of  the  Portuguese  military  garrison.  The  follow- 
ing day,  the  pro-Beijing  Chinese  elite  directed  its  violence  towards  local  Chinese 
associations  loyal  to  the  Guomindang.  The  outcome  of  these  two  tumultuous 
days  was  8 dead,  212  injured,  and  62  detainees  (Fernandes,  Macau  131). 

Chinas  reaction  to  the  events  was  quite  terse.  Guangdong’s  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, Zeng  Sheng,  told  Ho  Yin,  the  pro-Beijing  leading  businessman,  that 
“the  Chinese  authorities  did  not  approve  the  violence  which  has  been  used  by 
the  demonstrators,  yesterday  and  today,  nor  the  looting  of  Macau  City  Hall 
and  the  loss  caused  to  public  and  private  property”  (Fernandes,  Macau  167). 

Besides  this  admonition,  China  persuaded  the  local  Chinese  elite  to  set 
up  a “Struggle  Committee  against  Portuguese  Persecution,”  locally  known  as 
the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  To  ensure  that  the  latter  had  “revolutionary”  cre- 
dentials and  to  avoid  the  accusation  of  being  “revisionists,”  the  local  business- 
men appointed  the  leader  of  the  pro-Beijing  Macau  General  Association  of 
Labour,  Leong  Pui,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen.  The  trade  union 
leader  was  a secure  bet,  for  many  reasons.  First,  he  was  a carpenter  by  trade, 
a former  police  officer  in  the  Macau  Public  Security  Police,  and  an  ex-refugee 
from  mainland  China.  Second,  his  organization  was  aligned,  since  1 October 
1950,  with  the  official  All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Third,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  influential  Macau  Chinese  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Fourth,  he  received  instructions  from  Guangzhou  through  Ma 
Man-kei,  a key  CCP  leader  in  Macau  (Fernandes,  Macau  178-79). 

In  the  meantime,  the  People’s  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  intervened  mili- 
tarily with  two  objectives  in  mind:  first,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  the 
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Portuguese-administered  enclave  by  rebel  Red  Guards;  second,  to  stabilize  the 
political  situation  in  Macau.  General  Huang  Yongsheng,  commandant  of  the 
Guangzhou  Military  Region,  and  the  insecure  party  and  government  leaders 
in  Guangdong,  Zhao  Ziyang,  first  secretary  of  the  Guangdong  CCP,  and  Lin 
Liming,  Guangdong’s  acting  governor,  respectively,  imposed  a military  security 
ring  around  Macau  to  prevent  the  territory’s  invasion  by  rebel  Red  Guards  (Fer- 
nandes, Macau  181-82). 

On  the  afternoon  of  3 December,  the  Chinese  military  garrisons  in  Guang- 
zhou and  Shiqi  came  under  a “special  prevention  regime.”  Meanwhile,  rebel 
Red  Guards  on  Zhonghsan  Island  moved  rapidly  towards  the  Chinese  side  of 
the  Barrier  Gate,  the  border  between  mainland  China  and  Macau.  In  order  to 
stop  the  invasion  of  the  enclave,  the  PLA  ordered  the  stationing  of  3,000  troops 
loyal  to  the  Guangzhou  Regional  Commandant  (Fernandes,  Macau  182-91). 

Moreover,  the  PLA  Navy  deployed  a naval  force  expedition  made  up  of 
eight  rapid  motorized  gunboats,  “primarily  Shanghai,  Shantou,  and  smaller 
classes”  (Muller  147),  which  came  from  nearby  Chinese  naval  bases.  The 
placement  of  four  navy  frigates  near  the  Outer  Harbor  and  four  patrols  in  the 
Inner  Harbor  of  Macau  Peninsula  was  an  attempt  to  avoid  an  infiltration  by 
rebel  Reds  Guards  with  rubber  boats  or  motorized  junks. 

This  tight  security  grip  was  tested  on  4 December.  A flotilla  of  rebel  Red 
Guards’  armed  junks,  which  was  navigating  towards  Macau,  was  instructed 
by  the  PLA  Navy  to  stop  to  be  inspected.  However,  they  did  not  obey.  After 
some  verbal  warnings,  the  PLA  Navy  opened  fire.  Some  of  the  junks  that  car- 
ried weapons  and  ammunitions  exploded.  The  blasts  were  so  violent  that  they 
were  heard  in  Macau.  Besides  this  naval  intervention,  the  PLA  Army  also  got 
involved.  According  to  the  Portuguese  Overseas  Minister,  Silva  Cunha: 

An  enormous  crowd  of  “Red  Guards”  concentrated  near  our  territory,  right  in 
front  of  the  Barrier  Gate.  The  Governor  warned  me  by  telephone.  If  an  attack  were 
launched,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  militarily.  I warned  the  Defense  Minister, 
and  we  spent  the  whole  evening  in  the  Overseas  Office  waiting  for  the  worst.  [...] 
When  the  “Red  Guards”  demonstration  was  held,  the  PLA’s  troops  occupied  imme- 
diately positions  to  avoid  the  invasion  of  our  territory.  (Cunha  250-51) 

The  Governor’s  message  was  confirmed  by  the  deployment  of  new  PLA 
Army  reinforcements  on  3 December.  The  5,000  soldiers  concentrated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Macau  were  reinforced  with  10,000  extra  troops  near  the  Barrier 
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Gate  border,  the  Ducks  Channel,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  neighboring 
Wanzai , Xiaohengqin , Dahengqin  islands  ( La  Cite , 21  Dec.  1966),  increasing 
the  total  number  to  nearly  15,000  troops.  They  “never  showed  any  hostil- 
ity” against  their  Portuguese  counterparts.2  This  fresh  supply  of  troops  was 
followed  by  the  placement  of  a “minefield  camp  located  200  meters  from 
the  Portuguese  border”  (A  Noticia , O Jornal  do  Brasil , Le  Courrier  de  I’Escaut 
20  Dec.  1966)  and  of  “three  artillery  pieces  in  a rice-field  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macau  and  quite  contrary  to  traditional  tactical  doctrine.”3 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  show  of  force  and  the  reprisals  by  the  PLA, 
rebel  Red  Guards  kept  challenging  the  former.  On  6 December,  eight  Red 
Guards  were  killed  and  nine  were  wounded  by  the  PLA  (A  Noticia , O Jor- 
nal do  Brasil \ Le  Parisien  libere,  Le  Courrier  de  I’Escaut  20  Dec.  1966).  This 
was  not,  however,  the  first  incident  between  the  Red  Guards  and  the  PLA. 
According  to  a Brazilian  newspaper,  “Hong  Kong  Chinese  residents  reported 
that,  on  several  occasions  since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  Chinese  troops 
located  near  the  Macau  border  did  not  allow  Red  Guards  to  infiltrate  the 
Portuguese  enclave”  (O  Jornal  do  Brasil  20  Dec.  1966).  Ten  days  later,  new 
incidents  between  Red  Guards  and  the  PLA  took  place  on  the  Chinese  side 
of  the  Barrier  Gate  in  which  17  Red  Guards  were  killed  or  injured  (O  Jornal 
do  Brasilia  Dec.  1966).  In  short,  more  Red  Guards  died  or  got  wounded 
in  the  clashes  with  the  PLA  in  the  surrounding  Chinese  areas  of  the  Portu- 
guese-administered enclave  than  in  the  Macau  incidents. 

The  struggle  between  the  PLA  and  the  rebel  Red  Guards  was  so  violent 
that  the  Macau  Kiang  Wu  Chinese  Hospital  started  to  pay  a hefty  price 
for  the  purchase  of  blood  in  the  enclave.  The  demand  was  so  high  that 
Portuguese  soldiers  started  to  sell  blood  with  great  frequency;  “some  went 
twice  and  three  times  a day”  to  the  Chinese  hospital  (Glyn-Daniel  124). 
Shortly  afterwards,  quite  a few  soldiers  became  anemic  and  started  to  col- 
lapse in  military  reviews,  “or  in  fact  everywhere.”  This  situation  generated 
the  “blood  scandal”  in  the  territory  (Glyn-Daniel  124).  In  order  to  stop  the 
latter  the  Portuguese  administration  and  the  garrison  command  tried  to  put 
an  end  to  this  practice,  and  were  in  part  successful.  Confronted,  however, 
by  a new  shortage  of  blood,  the  Kiang  Wu  Chinese  Hospital  published  an 
advertisement  in  the  Portuguese  press,  on  21  December  1966,  asking  “the 
public-at-large  of  any  nationality  and  sex,  to  give  blood  for  transfusion,  at 
100,00  as  compensation  for  200 cc  of  blood”  ( Noticias  de  Macau  21  Dec. 
i 1966). 
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This  conflict-ridden  setting  generated  great  apprehension  among  the  three 
communities  living  in  Macau.  When  Chan  Kwei,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Mong  Ha  district  neighborhood  association,  crossed  from  the 
Portuguese  side  of  the  Barrier  Gate  border  to  the  Chinese  side,  on  17  Decem- 
ber, to  attend  the  funeral  of  three  Chinese  killed  in  the  Macau  incidents,  he 
was  astonished  by  the  Chinese  military  apparatus.  According  to  him: 

When  we  crossed  the  Barrier  Gate,  we  saw  ourselves  in  a no  man’s  land.  Nearby 
we  saw  Chinese  soldiers  in  a combat  posture,  strung-up  in  trenches.  They  had 
machine-guns  and  they  had  their  sight  fixed  on  Macau.  It  was  a surprise  and 
we  were  afraid.  We  understood  that  the  situation  was  tense.  We  walked  a little 
bit  more  and  we  saw  several  military  vehicles  and  tanks  at  a standstill  and  many 
more  soldiers.  I had  never  had  seen  such  a thing.  Personally,  I admit,  I was  afraid. 
(Pinto  and  Lam) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  relatives  of  people  working  for  the  Portuguese 
administration  and  military  garrison,  who,  since  3 December,  had  taken  shelter 
at  the  Guia  Fortress,  the  Sao  Paulo  do  Monte  Old  Fort,  and  the  Sao  Januario 
Military  Hospital,  and  who  were  afraid  and  confused  by  the  prevailing  political 
environment,  tried  to  escape  from  the  enclave  ( The  Herald \ 6 Dec.  1966).  On 
5 and  6 December,  nearly  2,000  people  abandoned  Macau  and  went  to  Hong 
Kong  (Fernandes,  Macau  186).  The  Chinese  were  also  highly  afraid  of  the  situ- 
ation. According  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent  in  Macau,  on 
4 and  3 December,  more  than  830  Chinese  had  gone  to  Hong  Kong  (6  Dec. 
1966).  The  vast  majority  of  the  Chinese  refugees  decided  to  “come  to  Hong 
Kong  until  we  know  more  about  Chinas  plan  for  Macau”  ( The  Herald 6 Dec. 
1966).  On  7 December  more  than  1,800  were  reported  to  have  arrived  in  the 
British  colony  ( South  China  Morning  Post  9 Dec.  1966).  The  same  newspaper 
revealed  that  nearly  13,600  persons  had  abandoned  Macau,  between  3 and  7 
December  ( South  China  Morning  Post  8 Dec.  1966). 

Confronted  with  the  imminent  collapse  of  Macau,  the  PLA  intervened 
because  it  feared  an  invasion  of  the  enclave  by  the  rebel  Red  Guards.  It  was 
estimated  that  between  9,000  and  15,000  Red  Guards  were  located  in  Zhu- 
hai  County  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  December.  Xinhua  she's  news  bulletins 
mentioned  that  9,000  Red  Guards  took  part  in  demonstrations  and  rallies  in 
Zhuhai  on  this  occasion  ( Survey  of  Mainland  China  Press  14  Dec.  1966:  38). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Republic  of  China  (Formosa/ 
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Taiwan)  in  Lisbon,  Wu  Wenhui,  told  the  Acting  Director-General  of  Political 
Affairs  of  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Office,  Joao  Hall  Themido,  on  28  December 
1966,  that  nearly  “15,000  Red  Guards”  were  “near  the  Macau  border.”4 
An  invasion  of  Macau  by  rebel  Red  Guards  armed  with  light  weapons 
and  artillery  would  most  likely  result  in  a bloody  conflict  with  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  The  latter  were  highly  conditioned  by  the  Portuguese  central 
government’s  instructions  to  be  unyielding  with  the  Red  Guards.  The  Portu- 
guese Defense  Minister,  General  Gomes  de  Araujo,  ordered  Brigadier  Nobre 
de  Carvalho,  on  1 0 December,  that 

it  should  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  the  integrity  of  our 
national  territory.  The  resistance  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  territory  shall  be 
held  until  the  exhaustion,  we  repeat,  until  the  exhaustion  of  all  means  of  warfare. 

The  government  trusts  that  you  and  the  military  and  police  forces  under  your 
command  shall  carry  out  in  full  this  mission  and  that  in  no  circumstances  what- 
soever shall  there  be  a repetition  of  what  happened  in  India.5 

There  was  never  a reason  to  carry  out  these  instructions.  The  security  ring 
placed  by  the  PLA  Army  and  Navy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enclave  prevented 
the  invasion  of  Macau  by  rebel  Red  Guards.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese Foreign  Minister,  Franco  Nogueira.  On  15  January  1967,  he  told 
his  Thai  counterpart,  Colonel  Thanat  Khoman,  that  the  rebel  Red  Guards 
wanted  to  invade  Macau,  but  that  the  PLA  had  used  force  to  prevent  such 
outcome  (Fernandes,  Macau  186). 

Besides  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  an  invasion,  the  PLA  authorized  the  ship- 
ment of  food  to  Macau  on  8 December,  thus  giving  a clear  signal  that  it  wished 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  ante.  If  the  embargo  were  kept  it  would  be  just  enough 
to  force  the  Portuguese  to  leave  the  territory.  The  third  key  signal  that  it  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  Portuguese  leave  was  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  huge  political 
turmoil  in  Guangdong  Province  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Macau,  the  PLA  made  sure 
that  the  water  supply  would  not  be  disrupted  (Fernandes,  Macau  189). 

Why  did  the  PLA  intervene  to  secure  the  Portuguese  administration?  First, 
as  a conservative  institution,  the  PLA  knew  quite  well  that  it  had  to  main- 
tain the  status  of  Macau  while  the  weak  party  and  state  apparatuses  did  not 
reach  a decision  on  the  territory.  Second,  the  PLA  was  keenly  aware  of  Macau 
and  Hong  Kong’s  importance  to  China  in  political,  commercial,  and  financial 
terms,  at  home  and  abroad  (Fernandes,  Macau  191-93). 
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While  the  PLA  placed  a tight  security  ring  around  Macau,  the  director  of 
the  Guangdong  Government  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau  issued  a public  notice,  on 
9 December.  Basically,  it  supported  the  demands  made  by  the  Chinese  com- 
munity in  Macau  aligned  with  Beijing.  They  insisted  on  the  presentation  of 
a public  apology  to  the  Chinese  population  of  the  enclave,  the  punishment 
of  three  Portuguese  Army  officers  and  of  the  Taipa  Island  administrator,  and 
the  payment  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  life  and  injuries.  Moreover,  it 
demanded  the  banning  of  the  Guomindang  organizations  and  personnel  in 
Macau  and  the  handover  of  seven  Taiwanese  intelligence  agents  held  by  the 
Portuguese  administration  since  June  1963.  To  ensure  full  backing  for  their 
demands,  they  were  published  on  the  first  page  of  Renmin  ribao  the  following 
day,  and  broadcast  by  Beijing  Radio.  This  pressure  forced  Brigadier  Nobre  de 
Carvalho  to  accept  the  demands  on  12  December  (Fernandes,  Macau  206). 

His  decision  facilitated  the  beginning  of  negotiations  between  the  Portuguese 
administration  and  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Guangdong  Government  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau,  on  the  other.  After  a month- 
and-a-half  of  talks,  Governor  Nobre  de  Carvalho  signed  two  agreements  to  settle 
the  crisis:  one  with  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  the  other  with  the  Guang- 
dong Government  Foreign  Affairs  Bureau,  on  29  January  1967.  The  former  rein- 
forced the  role  of  the  Macau  Chinese  business  elite  in  the  running  of  the  enclave  s 
affairs,  for  three  main  reasons.  First,  the  Portuguese  administration  apologized  in 
public  before  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  for  the  incidents.  Second,  it  promised 
that  it  would  never  use  force  again  to  control  the  Chinese  community.  Third,  it 
paid  slightly  more  than  MOP$2  million  to  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  as  com- 
pensation for  the  eight  dead  and  212  injured  (Fernandes,  Macau  236). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  two  main  conditions  of  the  agreement  signed  with 
the  Guangdong  authorities  were  quite  favorable  to  the  Portuguese  side.  The 
ban  on  nationalist  organizations  and  the  expulsion  of  eight  Guomindang  lead- 
ers from  Macau  removed  one  of  the  hardest  problems  in  the  informal  relation- 
ship between  Macau  and  Beijing.  Second,  it  put  an  end  to  the  problem  of 
Chinese  refugees  from  mainland  China,  a situation  that  had  plagued  Macau 
since  1949.  China  agreed  to  take  back  all  the  refugees  who  came  from  the 
mainland  from  30  January  1967  onwards,  thus  helping  to  ease  this  serious 
matter  (Fernandes,  Macau  237).  China  kept  this  promise  until  1978. 

With  the  celebration  of  the  two  agreements,  Guangdong’s  decision-makers 
expected  that  the  situation  would  return  to  normal  in  Macau.  After  having 
presented  the  agreement  to  representatives  of  the  Guangdong  Government 
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Foreign  Affairs  Bureau,  in  Gongbei,  the  latter  told  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Governor’s  Office,  Colonel  Mesquita  Borges,  that  the  situation  should  return 
to  normal  and  that  “the  lives  and  the  belongings  of  all  Chinese  inhabitants  of 
Macau  were  now  entrusted  to  the  government”  (Fernandes,  Macau  234),  i.e., 
that  the  Portuguese  administration  continued  to  have  legitimacy  to  run  the 
enclave.  The  same  was  told  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen. 
In  addition,  they  were  exhorted  to  “persuade  their  representatives  to  return 
to  their  normal  work  and  activities  in  Macau  and  to  instruct  them  that  the 
incidents  were  over”  (Fernandes,  Macau  233).  Shortly  afterwards,  the  PLA 
security  ring  around  Macau  was  withdrawn  and  the  Chinese  mainland  media 
ceased  to  make  any  reference  to  the  enclave  (Fernandes,  Macau  233). 

This  attitude  of  the  Chinese  leadership  led  the  Portuguese  decision-makers 
to  believe  that  the  crisis  was  over.  The  Acting  Director-General  of  Political 
Affairs  of  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Office,  Joao  Hall  Themido,  a member  of 
the  three-man  special  mission  sent  to  Macau  by  the  central  Portuguese  gov- 
ernment to  evaluate  the  crisis  at  the  end  of  January  1967,  told  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  Antonio  de  Faria,  that  “during  the  crisis  China 
did  not  give  an  indication  that  it  wanted  Macau”  (Fernandes,  Macau  280). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  Franco  Nogueira, 
reasoned  that  China  wished  to  maintain  the  status  quo  ante  in  Macau.  In  a 
foreign  policy  lecture  delivered  at  Pius  XII  University  College  in  Lisbon,  he 
argued  “that  what  has  happened  in  Macau  will  be  beneficial  to  us,  because  it 
demonstrates  that  a huge  country  like  China,  which  does  not  approve  of ‘colo- 
nialism,’ accepts  its  existence  on  its  doorstep,  and  did  not  refuse  to  negotiate 
with  Portugal”  (Fernandes,  Macau  280). 

The  1967  Turbulence 

Despite  the  enthusiastic  belief  demonstrated  by  Chinese  and  Portuguese  deci- 
sion-makers that  the  situation  in  Macau  would  improve  in  1 967,  in  fact  it  got 
worse.  Between  April  and  September  the  Chinese  elite  was  able  to  publicly  force 
three  institutions  associated  or  accredited  with  the  Portuguese  administration 
to  submit:  the  Macanese  community,  the  British  Consulate  and  the  Macau 
Branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Department,  and  the  Portuguese  gar- 
rison. The  elite’s  intent  was  only  frustrated  by  the  local  Catholic  Church. 

The  first  two  submissions  took  place  without  Beijing  uttering  any  word 
in  public.  The  first  had  as  its  target  the  Macanese  community  and  took  place 
i on  13  April  1967.  One  hour  before  the  official  arrival  of  the  first  Macanese 
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Chief  Secretary  of  the  Portuguese  administration,  Alberto  Eduardo  da  Silva, 
a conflict  erupted  with  a Macanese  couple  named  Rosario.  Nearly  200  Chi- 
nese demonstrators,  shouting  Mao  Zedong  slogans,  stormed  Rosario’s  private 
residence  and  pasted  the  outside  walls  with  dazibao.  Later,  this  couple’s  work- 
place, the  European  Farmacia  Popular , located  near  City  Hall,  also  got  the 
same  treatment.  Moreover,  to  intimidate  the  Macanese,  Rosario’s  car  was  van- 
dalized and  paraded  in  the  enclave’s  main  thoroughfares. 

The  impact  was  quite  immediate.  The  reception  of  the  Macanese  Chief  Sec- 
retary in  the  Outer  Harbor  was  extremely  discrete,  on  the  Portuguese  side,  and 
no  one  from  the  Chinese  community  showed  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony  had  to  be  moved  from  City  Hall,  the  traditional  site  of  Maca- 
nese power,  to  Government  House.  Once  again,  no  one  from  the  Chinese  elite 
made  an  appearance.  The  demonstrations  against  the  Rosario  family  and  the 
Macanese  ceased  only  when  the  Judiciary  Police  concluded  that  there  was  no 
evidence  for  the  alleged  abuses  committed  against  the  servant  Leong  Lai-choi, 
and  the  Portuguese  Governor  paid  her  a compensation  (Fernandes,  MacaulRA) .6 

One  month  later,  it  was  the  turn  of  two  British  institutions:  the  Consul- 
ate and  the  Macau  Branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Department.  To 
show  their  political  support  for  the  attempts  in  Hong  Kong  to  undermine  the 
local  British  colonial  government,  on  10  May  1967  demonstrators  appeared 
near  the  British  Consulate  and  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Department’s 
branch  in  Macau  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  138-39).  They  plastered  both 
residences  with  slanderous  dazibao  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hong  Kong  gov- 
ernment was  having  some  success  in  reducing  the  violence  perpetrated  by  pro- 
Beijing  Chinese  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  138-39). 

In  the  meantime,  with  the  goal  of  mobilizing  as  much  support  as  possible, 
the  Fok  Lei  Bus  Company,  owned  by  Ho  Yin  and  Macau’s  pro-Beijing  busi- 
ness elite,  offered  two  new  free  bus  itineraries,  one  to  the  British  Consulate 
and  the  other  to  the  Hong  Kong  Immigrant  Department’s  branch,  on  1 3 May 
(Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  143).  Owing  to  the  passivity  of  the  Portuguese 
administration  and  security  forces,  the  British  consul  and  vice-consul,  Nor- 
man Ions  and  Joseph  Kemble,  respectively,  started  to  be  harassed  by  demon- 
strators near  their  official  residences.  For  security  reasons,  they  took  refuge  at 
the  Estoril  Hotel  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  144). 

Notwithstanding  the  multiple  private  assurances  given  by  Brigadier  Nobre 
de  Carvalho  to  Norman  Ions  regarding  the  status  of  British  institutions  in 
Macau,  the  fact  is  that  the  demonstrations  increased  quite  considerably,  as  did 
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the  psychological  pressure  associated  with  them.  The  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted against  the  British  consul  and  vice-consul  became  so  intense  that  it  con- 
tributed to  their  withdrawal  from  the  enclave  on  25  May  1967  and  to  the 
closure  of  both  posts  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  150-51).  This  decision  was 
a significant  victory  for  Macau’s  Chinese  elite.  Indeed,  it  put  an  end  to  intel- 
ligence gathering  by  the  British  Consulate  and  to  the  attempts  to  control  the 
migration  flows  of  Chinese  refugees  living  in  Macau  who  wished  to  go  to  Hong 
Kong,  which  were  under  a certain  limited  control  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Macau  Branch  of  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Department,  on  24  August 
1961  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  154-55).  On  the  other  hand,  it  revealed  the 
total  lack  of  capacity  by  the  Portuguese  administration  to  render  protection 
to  foreign  consular  posts  in  the  enclave  (Fernandes,  “As  prostrates”  169-70). 

The  third  successful  submission  was  inflicted  on  the  Portuguese  military 
garrison.  Three  weeks  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  British  institutions  from 
the  enclave,  Macau  went  through  a major  political  and  military  crisis.  Near 
the  end  of  another  demonstration  against  the  British  colonial  government  of 
Hong  Kong,  on  16  June  1967,  a Portuguese  corporal  passed  through  a group 
of  demonstrators,  in  order  to  arrive  on  time  at  Military  Headquarters  (Fer- 
nandes, “A  prostra^ao”  628). 

Without  delay,  a small  group  of  demonstrators  pursued  the  corporal. 
However,  he  eluded  them  and  went  straightaway  to  Military  Headquarters. 
Frustrated  by  the  outcome,  the  demonstrators  got  together  at  the  main  door 
of  the  Portuguese  barracks  and  protested  against  “fascist  atrocities”  allegedly 
committed  by  the  military  garrison.  Imbued  with  a certain  esprit  de  corps , the 
garrison’s  rank  and  file  threw  stones  and  bottles  at  the  demonstrators,  injuring 
seven  Chinese  (Fernandes,  “A  prostra^ao”  628-29). 

Meanwhile,  as  a reprisal,  a Portuguese  soldier  who  was  returning  late  to 
the  barracks  was  detained  by  security  elements  belonging  to  the  Chinese 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  taken  to  the  HongLok  football  ground.  Dur- 
ing the  trip  he  was  badly  beaten.  Later  he  was  taken  to  the  head  office  of  the 
Macau  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Fernandes,  “A  prostra^ao”  630). 

After  several  attempts  by  the  Portuguese  administration  to  settle  this  issue 
quietly,  the  soldier  in  question  was  handed  over  to  the  Public  Security  Police 
at  the  end  of  the  night.  Yet,  in  return,  Governor  Nobre  de  Carvalho  agreed 
with  the  Committee  of  Thirteen  that  an  apology  would  be  publicly  presented 
either  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Portuguese  military  garrison,  Colonel  Luis 
Mendes,  or  by  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff,  Major  Hernani  Ventura,  and  that 
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the  victims  would  by  compensated  for  injuries  and  other  losses  (Fernandes, 
“A  prostra^ao”  631). 

In  order  to  diminish  the  public  consequences  of  another  prostration  before 
the  local  Chinese  elite,  there  was  a change  in  plans.  Instead  of  the  Comman- 
dant or  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff,  the  public  apology  would  be  presented  by 
the  Commander  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Battalion,  Major  Rui  Coelho  Abrantes, 
since  the  soldier  that  had  been  beaten  up  belonged  to  this  unit  (Fernandes, 
“A  prostrac^ao”  631).  Despite  his  initial  acceptance,  at  the  last  minute  Major 
Abrantes  led  a mutiny  against  the  Commandant  and  the  Chief  of  Defense 
Staff.  Basically,  he  disagreed  with  the  policy  of  submission  that  was  being 
pursued  by  the  Portuguese  administration  and  the  commandant  of  the  gar- 
rison. Trusted  elements  of  his  unit  detained  Colonel  Luis  Mendes  and  Major 
Hernani  Ventura  and  refused  to  carry  out  the  instructions  that  they  had 
received.  They  alleged  that  the  latter  constituted  a humiliation  for  the  Portu- 
guese garrison.  In  addition,  he  wanted  to  detain  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Thirteen  (Fernandes,  “A  prostra^ao”  634-39). 

The  outcome  of  this  failed  mutiny  was  that  the  Chief  of  Defense  Staff 
had  to  go  to  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  apologize  for  the  inci- 
dent and  to  promise  the  payment  of  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money  to 
the  wounded.  Moreover,  after  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  he  went  to 
the  Kiang  Wu  Chinese  Hospital  to  pay  a visit  and  to  offer  his  respects  to  the 
injured,  to  present,  once  again,  the  same  apology,  and  to  promise  the  payment 
of  MOP$80,000  as  compensation  (Fernandes,  “A  prostra^ao”  641).  Beijing 
became  so  concerned  with  the  worsening  political  and  military  situation  in 
Macau  that  the  Hong  Kong  office  of  Xinhua  she  issued  a press  release  describ- 
ing the  incident,  but  in  highly  moderate  language  (Fernandes,  “A  prostra^ao” 

632-33). 

The  last  institution  to  be  assailed  by  the  Macau  business  elite  was  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  Although  the  attacks  had  begun  in  December  1966,  the  latter  did 
not  become  the  main  target  of  the  Chinese  elite  until  the  last  week  of  August 
1 9 67,  when  a small  group  of  middle  school  pupils  restarted  the  campaign  against 
the  Diocese  (Fernandes,  “A  ‘revolu^ao’”  881-82).  Shortly  after,  they  plastered 
the  main  churches  and  Catholic-run  middle  schools  with  appalling  dazibao 
that  demanded  a reply  from  the  Bishop,  Dom  Paulo  Jose  Tavares,  to  the  three 
demands  presented  by  the  Macau  General  Association  of  Chinese  Students.  In 
order  to  pressure  the  church  to  give  in  to  their  demands,  a series  of  demonstra- 
tions took  place  on  1,2,  and  9 September.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  kept  a firm 
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position  and  remained  silent  on  this  matter.  On  8 September  1967,  Dom  Paulo 
Jose  Tavares  declared  that  “the  talks  were  completely  over”  due  to  the  mischie- 
vous tactics  used  by  the  Chinese  (Fernandes,  “A  ‘revolu^ao’”  882-83). 

With  the  end  of  the  secret  talks,  the  Bishop  decided  immediately  to  issue 
a press  release  in  Chinese,  English,  and  Portuguese  regarding  the  Church’s 
position  on  the  dispute.  The  prelate  stated  categorically  that  he  was  the  sole 
authority  over  Catholic  affairs  in  the  territory,  that  he  had  entertained  secret 
talks  with  Ho  Yin  due  to  the  pressure  applied  by  the  Portuguese  administra- 
tion, but  that  he  did  not  accept  the  demands  made  by  the  Chinese  elite.  He 
forcefully  argued  that  “no  temporal  force,”  be  it  the  Portuguese  administra- 
tion or  the  Chinese  business  elite,  had  the  right  to  impose  conditions  on  the 
Church  (Fernandes,  “A  ‘revoluc^ao’”  883-84). 

Besides  its  wide  distribution  in  Hong  Kong,  it  was  fully  printed  in  the  Macau 
Catholic  press.  The  Church’s  bi-weekly  newspaper,  O Clarim  ( The  Bugle),  pub- 
lished it  on  10  September,  while  the  fortnightly  Religiao  e Patria  ( Religion  and 
Motherland)  printed  it  five  days  later.  Resentful  of  Dom  Paulo  Jose  Tavares’  atti- 
tude, Governor  Nobre  de  Carvalho  suspended  the  publication  of  the  bi-weekly 
newspaper  for  ten  days,  and  that  of  the  fortnightly  for  twenty  days.  At  the  same 
time,  he  demanded  from  the  Overseas  Minister,  Silva  Cunha,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  prelate  from  the  enclave,  on  14  September  1967.  He  kept  reiterating  this 
demand  until  January  1968,  but  the  Portuguese  central  government  and  the 
Vatican  did  not  accept  it  (Fernandes,  “A  ‘revolu^ao’”  884-86,  889-90). 

Despite  the  schism  between  the  bishop  and  the  governor,  the  Chinese  elite 
and  the  Portuguese  administration  were  defeated  in  this  confrontation.  The 
prelate  did  not  allow  the  teaching  of  “Mao  Zedong  thought,”  the  exercise 
of  pro-Beijing  political  activities,  and  the  employment  of  Maoist  teachers  in 
Catholic-run  schools. 

China  Restored  the  status  quo  ante 

The  political  turmoil  that  overwhelmed  the  enclave  throughout  1967  dis- 
pleased the  Chinese  leadership.  A few  highly  significant  measures  were  taken 
by  the  latter  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  in  Macau. 

The  Acting  Chinese  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade,  Lin  Haiyun,  used  the  good 
offices  of  a well-known  Brazilian  lawyer,  Danillo  dos  Santos,  who  had  close 
relations  with  the  Chinese  leadership  and  with  the  Portuguese  authoritarian 
regime,  to  find  out  if  the  Portuguese  government  was  interested  in  sending  a 
private  mission  to  the  fall  Canton  Trade  Fair,  which  was  planned  to  take  place 
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from  15  October  to  15  November  1967.  Right  away,  Danillo  dos  Santos  got 
in  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Portuguese  Foreign  Minister,  Franco  Nogueira. 
The  latter  showed  a keen  interest  in  sending  a trade  mission  to  Canton,  and 
the  Portuguese  Commerce  Department  recommended  that  Jose  Celeste,  head 
of  the  Far  Eastern  division  of  the  biggest  Portuguese  corporation,  CUF \ should 
be  in  charge  of  the  delegation  (Fernandes,  Macau  295-97). 

This  was  followed  by  the  full  restoration  of  Portuguese  power,  i.e.,  the 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  in  the  enclave.  In  August  1968,  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Hong  Kong  office  of  Xinhua  she , Qi  Feng,  came  to  Macau  to  instruct 
local  pro-Beijing  leaders  and  organizations  to  obey  the  Portuguese  adminis- 
tration and  laws,  pay  taxes,  and  to  let  them  know  that  China  did  not  want  to 
take  back  the  territory  for  the  time  being.  He  reminded  local  communists  that 
in  “Macau  prevailed  the  capitalist  system,  while  in  China  the  socialist  system” 
(Fernandes,  Macau  299).  Moreover,  he  criticized  local  leaders  and  organiza- 
tions for  having  challenged  the  Portuguese  administration  throughout  1 967, 
especially  after  the  29  January  agreements.  According  to  Qi  Feng,  the  “patri- 
otic” associations  should  settle  their  differences  among  themselves.  However, 
if  they  failed  to  do  so,  they  should  “appeal  to  the  Macau  Government.”  In 
order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  new  set  of  instructions,  some  of  the  ses- 
sions “lasted  five,  six,  and  seven  hours”  (Fernandes,  Macau  299). 

Finally,  from  1968  onwards,  China  gave  precise  instructions  to  the  Chi- 
nese business  elite  to  demobilize  local  “mass  organizations”  and  imposed  a strict 
regime  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  national  flag  in  the  enclave.  For  them,  the 
territory  was  administered  by  Portugal  and  it  was  politically  undesirable  to  have 
further  challenges  to  the  local  administration  (Fernandes,  Macau  299-303). 

Conclusions 

This  behavior  demonstrates  that  mainland  China  was  neither  an  anti-systemic 
actor,  i.e.,  committed  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  international  system, 
nor  a revolutionary  or  an  anti-colonial  state,  dedicated  to  the  active  toppling 
of  colonial  administrations.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  rather  a conservative  and 
pragmatic  player  in  world  politics.  China  restored  quite  successfully  the  status 
quo  ante  in  Macau,  not  only  once,  as  the  two  agreements  of  29  January  1967 
attest,  but  several  times,  with  the  invitation  for  a Portuguese  trade  mission 
to  be  sent  to  the  Canton  Trade  Fair,  the  set  of  specific  instructions  of  August 
1968,  the  demobilization  of  the  Chinese  community,  and  the  restricted  use 
of  the  Chinese  national  flag  in  Macau.  In  short,  China,  supposedly  one  of  the 
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most  revolutionary  powers  at  that  time,  did  its  utmost  to  restore  the  status  quo 
ante  in  the  tiny  Portuguese-administered  enclave. 


Notes 

1 Vicente  de  Nicolau  Mesquita  was  considered  a “hero”  and  a “martyr”  by  the  Macanese  and 
by  some  Portuguese  after  he  was  able  to  lead  a successful  retaliation  against  Chinese  forces  by 
the  Portuguese  garrison  following  the  assassination  of  Governor  Ferreira  do  Amaral  in  the  mid- 
nineteenth century.  This  monument  and  the  Governor  Ferreira  do  Amaral  statue  were  erected  in 
1940,  when  China  was  occupied  by  the  Japanese  (Pina-Cabral  68). 

2 “The  Macau  Incidents:  Report  by  the  Second  Commandant  of  the  Macau  Portuguese  Public 
Security  Police,  Major  Antonio  Vaz  Antunes,  for  the  Overseas  Minister,  Silva  Cunha,  3 January 
1967:  12,”  MU/GM/GNP/028/E-06- 15-40,  Overseas  Historical  Archives  (AHU),  Lisbon. 

3 “The  Macau  Incidents:  Report  by  the  Second  Commandant  of  the  Macau  Portuguese  Public 
Security  Police,  Major  Antonio  Vaz  Antunes,  for  the  Overseas  Minister,  Silva  Cunha,  3 January 
1967:  1 1,”  MU/GM/GNP/028/E-06- 15-40,  Overseas  Historical  Archives  (AHU),  Lisbon. 

4 “Report  of  the  Acting  Director-General  of  Political  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Minis- 
try, Joao  Hall  Themido,  28  December  1966,”  PAA  M.  1171,  Portuguese  Historic-Diplomatic 
Archives  (AHDMNE),  Lisbon. 

5 “Top  secret,  urgent,  and  operational  message  from  the  Defense  Minister  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  Macau,  10  December  1966,”  AOS/CO/PC-78-L,  Pt.  13,  fl.  370,  Portuguese  National 
Archives  (ANTT),  Lisbon. 

6 The  Judiciary  Police  is  a law  enforcement  agency  that  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  court 
system  to  prevent  and  investigate  crimes,  and  that  prepares  cases  for  prosecution.  Somewhat 
comparable  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  United  States,  the  Hong  Kong  Police, 
or  the  English  Metropolitan  Police.  For  a detailed  description  of  its  goals,  see  “Welcome  to 
the  Homepage  of  the  Judiciary  Police  of  Macau  SAR”  (http://www.pj.gov.mo/800/pj_en/con- 
tent_en.htm). 
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Macau's  Handover — A Personal  Account 


Joao  de  Pina-Cabral 


Abstract:  This  paper  is  a brief  personal  description  of  the  Handover 
Ceremony  for  Macau  when  it  ceased  to  be  a Portuguese  colony  after  four 
and  a half  centuries,  on  20  December  1999.  The  description  aims  to 
highlight  the  political,  economic  and  ethnic  complexity  of  the  event. 


Macau — The  Evening  of  20  December  1999 

The  spotlights  make  everything  shine  brighter.  Artificially  induced  wind, 
blowing  from  inside  sophisticated  metallic  flag  posts,  keeps  the  colours  of 
China  and  Portugal  fluttering  as  if  at  a breezy  seaside — the  red  and  the  gold 
mix  together,  punctuated  by  flashes  of  dark  green.  Beneath  them,  neatly 
dressed  soldiers  and  sailors  take  up  their  positions  in  elaborate  alignments  and 
trumpets  sound.  Politicians  solemnly  take  their  seats. 

Around  me  in  the  select  audience,  people  have  gathered  in  political  groups, 
avidly  checking  out  who  is  where  and  with  whom.  Many  of  us  in  each  national 
camp  know  each  other,  since  to  have  been  invited  to  this  ceremony  at  all  you 
had  to  have  played  a public  role  in  one  way  or  another  in  Macau  in  the  past 
few  years.  In  my  case,  I was  the  author  of  a published  ethnographic  mono- 
graph on  the  city’s  Eurasians.1  We  also  know  many  of  the  guests  in  the  oppo- 
site national  camp.  Some  people  even  surprise  everyone  by  the  camp  they  have 
chosen  to  sit  under. 

Beneath  the  flags,  the  politicians  make  their  largely  circumstantial  speeches, 
but  for  all  the  grand  moral  terms  they  may  use,  none  of  the  big  shots  feels 
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anything  much  for  the  city.  The  Portuguese  president  (Jorge  Sampaio),  a soft- 
spoken,  upper-middle-class  lawyer  whose  red  hair  signals  his  British  ancestry, 
shows  that  he  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  good  intentions.  This  is,  he  says,  the  ceremony 
marking  the  last  of  the  Portuguese  Empire  and  bringing  to  an  end  a process  that 
started  in  the  early  fifteenth  century.  In  Macau  alone,  subjects  of  the  Portuguese 
crown  have  lived  and  died  since  the  late  sixteenth  century.  The  way  he  puts  it, 
this  is  a grand  victory  morally  for  Portugal.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  for  this 
man,  born  in  Lisbon  and  raised  in  London  (where  his  father  was  a university 
professor),  whose  life  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  distant  imperial  lands,  these 
are  only  vague  notions  with  little  human  content — there  is  no  flesh  to  his  well- 
chosen  words,  no  bitter  post-colonial  taste  of  broken  allegiance. 

In  their  turn,  for  the  politicians  who  have  come  from  faraway  Peking — 
whose  personal  roots  are  in  the  Shanghai  local  government — Macau  is  a dis- 
tant outpost,  a mere  question  of  protocol  to  be  resolved  in  the  face  of  a new 
world  order  in  which  they  know  perfectly  well  they  are  going  to  be  major  play- 
ers. They  are  there  merely  to  assume  formally  the  overlordship  that  they  have 
exercised  quietly  ever  since  they  took  up  the  red  flag  from  the  dying  hands  of 
Mao,  roughly  two  decades  before.  All  this  is  part  of  their  carefully  executed 
plan  to  take  back  to  Shanghai  the  economic  hegemony  that  Hong  Kong  tem- 
porarily exercised  after  the  Second  World  War. 

Lor  nearly  five  centuries  Macau  has  been  a marginal  territory,  a frontier 
between  empires.  The  agreements  on  the  basis  of  which  this  border  is  drawn 
and  kept  stable  are  seldom  explicit.  Usually  peace  reigns.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, when  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  terms  of  these  unstated  (and 
often  equivocal)  agreements,  violence  erupts.  These  are  Macau’s  famous  inci- 
dentes , as  regular  in  their  return  as  unpredictable  in  their  timing. 

Lor  the  Portuguese  the  final  years  were  especially  difficult.  After  the  Hong 
Kong  handover  in  1997,  Macau  became  a battlefield  where  Southern  China 
gangsters  regrouped  their  forces  with  a view  to  the  changes  that  were  coming 
ahead.  The  city’s  residents  turned  into  unwitting  witnesses  to  a spectacle  of 
blazing  guns  and  burning  motorbikes.  Predictably,  this  came  to  a sudden  halt 
in  November  1999,  precisely  a month  before  the  handover.  After  that,  no  one 
could  seriously  believe  that  the  Peking  overlords  had  any  intention  of  ending 
the  Territory’s  marginal  status.  The  only  difference  being  that,  from  now  on, 
Macau  will  be  on  the  Chinese  side  of  the  border.  In  any  case,  if  it  were  to  lose 
its  position  on  the  border  between  China  and  the  world,  its  reason  for  survival 
would  vanish  into  thin  air.  So,  as  the  Portuguese  left,  the  Las  Vegas  gambling 
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tsars  took  on  the  economic  leadership  of  the  city,  integrating  Macau  into  their 
transnational  empire.  But  this  I was  only  to  discover  later,  in  2002,  when 
Macau’s  economy  suddenly  boomed  thanks  to  gambling  tourism;  a spurt  of 
economic  growth  that,  five  years  later,  has  not  yet  peaked. 

For  at  least  two  of  the  men  meeting  on  the  ceremonial  stage,  however,  all 
this  had  much  more  meaning  than  for  distant  politicians.  The  similar  grey 
suits  of  the  two  governors  (the  outgoing,  General  Vasco  Rocha  Vieira,  and  the 
incoming,  Edmund  Ho  Hau-Wah)  seemed  designed  to  hide  the  truly  colour- 
ful difference  between  them.  These  are  men  placed  on  the  border,  but  whose 
hearts  have  nothing  of  the  border  in  them. 

On  one  side,  there  is  the  Portuguese  general,  whose  unswayable  sense  of  per- 
sonal glory  was  the  only  thing  that  kept  him  going  through  those  three  dark  years 
at  the  end.  As  he  holds  the  folded  flag  in  his  arms  and  expresses  deeply  felt  emo- 
tion at  leaving  this  little  strip  of  land,  he  seems  to  be  the  final  enactor  of  that  fate 
that  has  plagued  all  Portuguese  colonial  officers  I have  happened  to  meet  both  in 
Macau  and,  in  my  youth,  in  Mozambique.  They  desperately  held  onto  the  piti- 
able shreds  of  official  prestige  that  their  position  bestowed  on  them — the  flags, 
fine  china,  uniformed  guards — but  their  power  seldom  went  beyond  the  palace 
walls.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at  their  posts,  their  voices  and  their  pens  learnt  to 
spell  out  the  orders  of  those  who  held  the  real  power:  South  Africans  in  Mozam- 
bique and  the  Chinese  in  Macau.  Here,  the  last  Portuguese  governor  who  tried  to 
act  independently — Jaime  Silverio  Marques — had  to  be  taken  hurriedly  back  to 
Portugal  under  armed  escort.  A nervous  wreck,  he  had  to  escape  from  the  father 
of  the  man  to  whom  the  general  was  now  handing  over  the  reins  of  Macau  (Ho 
Yin).  In  the  years  after  that  incidente  (1966-1967)  all  hell  broke  loose  in  Macau 
until  the  people  in  Peking  decided  time  had  come  for  a cooling  down. 

This  particular  general,  whose  adult  life  started  as  a soldier  in  a colonial 
war  in  Africa — a war  the  Portuguese  lost  politically — is  now  ending  his  public 
career  in  a grand  ceremony,  where  he  is  pathetically  unlamented.  His  hope  for 
a political  future  in  Portugal,  one  he  tries  to  promote  through  the  lavish  use  of 
his  dubious  earnings,  is  vaguely  ridiculous  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  back 
home.  The  days  of  ceremonial  grandeur  and  pompous  political  generals  and 
admirals  have  long  come  to  an  end  in  Portugal.  What  use  does  a democratic 
European  country  have  for  such  people?  Long  gone  is  the  dictatorship  that 
churned  them  out.  Ironically,  although  he  and  his  colleagues  helped  to  bring 
down  the  dictatorship  and  its  colonial  dreams,  this  particular  general  seems 
incapable  of  shedding  its  outmoded  ways. 
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Across  the  stage  from  him,  Macau’s  “crown  prince”  finally  comes  into  the 
heritage  that  has  evaded  him  for  all  these  years.  On  the  whole,  throughout  the 
drawn-out  decade  of  negotiations  (1987-1997),  he  revealed  a talent  for  wait- 
ing, although  he  never  managed  to  show  any  understanding  of  the  difficult 
role  imposed  upon  his  Portuguese  partners.  In  the  1960s,  when  his  father  was 
given  the  control  of  Macau’s  underworld  by  the  colourful  Timorese-Chinese- 
Portuguese  boss  who  had  controlled  the  rice  trade  during  the  hungry  war  years 
(Pedro  Jose  Lobo),  no  one  could  have  predicted  that  his  family  would  go  so 
far.  But,  by  the  end  of  the  1970s,  with  Mao  and  his  henchmen  on  their  last 
legs  in  Peking,  Ho  Yin  (the  governor’s  father)  had  so  successfully  exploited  the 
commercial  opportunities  offered  by  the  UN  blockade  of  communist  China, 
and  had  so  thoroughly  frightened  the  Portuguese  governors  he  fawned  upon, 
that  the  present  outcome  came  to  be  a foregone  conclusion. 

As  the  ceremony  proceeds,  the  Portuguese  anthem  begins  and  the  Portu- 
guese flag  starts  to  come  down — this  is  actually  the  moment  we  have  all  come 
here  to  witness,  the  formal  end  of  the  “Portuguese  expansion.”  On  my  feet  yet 
frozen  by  a sense  of  surprised  fascination,  I become  aware  that  the  man  next 
to  me,  a well-known  right-wing  television  commentator  from  Lisbon,  is  sob- 
bing profusely  into  his  handkerchief — his  face  awash  in  tears!  My  own  sense 
of  emotion,  which  I am  trying  to  decipher — without  much  certainty — as  to 
what  it  consists  of  precisely,  is  sidetracked  by  this  man’s  apparently  gratuitous 
feelings.  Is  he  also  an  ex-colonial,  I wonder — one  of  those  whose  sense  of 
belonging  will  be  forever  marked  by  deep  allegiance  to  a land  and  a condition 
that  no  longer  exist?  Why  do  I find  his  emotion  distracting — is  it  because  I am 
suspicious  of  it?  Perhaps  it  is  because  I think  it  might  be  part  of  things  I do  not 
want  my  own  emotion  to  be  part  of. 

The  notion  comes  to  me  that  maybe  he  is  mourning  the  loss  of  empire. 
But  if  that  is  it,  his  emotion  is  wasted.  For  the  real  question  to  ask  is — what 
empire?  As  we  are  Portuguese,  all  our  imperial  nostalgia  can  only  be  for  a 
doomed  empire,  a form  of  political  violence  that  does  not  offer  real  power  but 
only  the  soft  and  pleasant  trappings  of  tropical  success — a condition  some- 
what akin  to  the  brother-in-law  of  a rich  magnate  whose  life  as  a house-guest 
stretches  itself  out  pleasantly  into  some  undetermined  future  without  any 
chance  of  it  ever  turning  into  home  ownership. 

Much  like  the  Portuguese  president,  I want  to  think  that  the  emotion  I feel 
is  due  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  moment — a rare  occasion  when  an  impe- 
rial nation  willingly  hands  over  to  its  inhabitants  the  control  of  a land  which 
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was  not  its  own.  That  is,  at  least  the  official  formulation  of  the  present  event. 
And  there  is  something  to  it.  “Macau  is  Chinese,”  reminds  my  wife,  who  is 
Chinese  and  born  in  Macau.  But,  after  all  these  centuries,  what  precisely  does 
that  mean  to  me,  to  her  or  to  the  people  that  continue  to  live  in  Macau?  We  all 
know  that  things  are  far  more  complex  than  that.  In  fact,  people  in  Peking  are 
as  foreign  to  Macau  as  am  I and  the  incoming  economic  overlords  from  Las 
Vegas,  who  have  hardly  ever  visited  the  city.  The  vast  majority  of  Macau’s  citi- 
zens will  continue  to  be,  as  they  have  been  for  centuries,  people  on  the  move, 
either  on  their  way  into  or  on  their  way  out  of  China.  These  days,  as  Macau’s 
casinos  prosper,  the  number  of  visitors  entering  the  city  every  fortnight  is 
greater  than  the  number  of  its  permanent  residents. 

As  the  ceremony  ends,  I notice,  just  two  rows  below  me  among  the  Por- 
tuguese guests,  a Chinese  lady  I have  known  for  a number  of  years.  She  is 
married  to  a Macanese  bureaucrat  who  is  a scion  of  a prestigious  Portuguese 
Eurasian  family.  Showily  dressed  and  pretty,  she  makes  a point  of  listening 
to  the  ceremony  through  earphones  (to  hear  the  Chinese  radio  commentary, 
one  presumes).  She  indicates  by  her  posture  that,  unlike  her  husband  and  his 
friends  around  them,  she  feels  a little  assertive  rather  than  downcast.  As  we 
all  patiently  move  towards  the  exit,  steered  by  the  protocol  people,  she  speaks 
loudly  into  her  cell  phone  ...  in  Mandarin,  please  note,  not  her  native  Can- 
tonese. A few  months  later,  I was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  she  had  assumed 
an  important  position  in  the  administration. 

At  dinner,  I sit  with  a couple  of  friends,  both  of  whom  are  architects  with 
prestigious  careers  in  Macau.  He  is  from  Portugal  and  she  was  born  locally.  Her 
father,  however,  a member  of  the  Cantonese  Republican  elite,  was  a political 
refugee  in  Portugal  during  the  heyday  of  Maoism,  which  means  that  she  is  a 
native  Portuguese-speaker  and  does  not  read  Chinese.  With  us  sits  the  heir  to  one 
of  Portugal’s  most  successful  building  firms,  also  very  active  in  Asia,  as  well  as  a 
Goanese  millionaire,  whose  considerable  business  ventures  in  China  bring  him 
often  to  Macau.  His  Eurasian  family  has  stopped  speaking  Portuguese  for  a num- 
ber of  generations.  We  naturally  speak  in  English,  interspersed  with  Chinese  and 
Portuguese  words  and  references,  as  we  are  all  familiar  with  each  other’s  contexts, 
belonging  to  a kind  of  Lusotopic  nexus  that  criss-crosses  the  post-colonial  world. 

Finally,  the  events  come  to  an  end.  We  move  through  the  halls  towards 
an  exit  leading  to  a large  empty  square  where  one  can  see  the  backs  of  guests 
leaving  rapidly  in  the  penumbra  towards  their  different  destinations — some  of 
us  have  friends  to  visit  before  taking  the  presidential  plane  back  to  Portugal, 
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others  have  decided  to  take  a few  days  holiday  and  are  on  their  way  to  Hong 
Kong.  Others  still  want  to  walk  around  the  city,  only  to  be  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  the  local  inhabitants  are  not  out  on  the  streets;  they  do  not  really 
feel  that  this  is  an  occasion  worth  celebrating. 

As  my  turn  comes  to  pass  the  narrow  threshold  of  the  hall,  I am  struck  by  a 
scene  so  poignant  that,  once  again,  I am  compelled  to  examine  my  own  response. 
There,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gate,  three  men  in  a line  are  bidding  farewell  to  Por- 
tuguese guests;  given  that  the  Chinese  guests  are  leaving  from  the  other  side  of  the 
building.  They  are  there,  smiling  in  a sad  and  polite  manner,  shaking  everyone’s 
hand  and  saying  a few  words  of  goodbye:  a lawyer  who  is  Macau’s  best  known 
novelist  (Henrique  de  Senna  Fernandes);  an  architect  famous  for  his  cultural 
leadership  (Carlos  Marreiros);  and  the  outgoing  president  of  Macau’s  municipal- 
ity which,  after  four  centuries  of  proud  existence  as  the  Leal  Senado  (literally  the 
Loyal  Senate — a name  bestowed  on  it  as  an  honour  in  the  mid-seventeenth  cen- 
tury), then  became  a “temporary  municipality”  soon  to  be  extinguished. 

What  immediately  struck  me  was  how  naturally  I decode  their  gestures  from 
having  seen  this  done  countless  times  at  the  end  of  Portuguese  funeral  masses, 
when  the  main  mourners  stand  outside  the  church  door  greeting  and  thanking 
those  who  came  to  honour  their  dead.  The  constrained  smiles  and  the  atmo- 
sphere of  gloom  that  pervaded  these  men  move  me.  They  had  been  men  of 
power  during  the  past  decade;  they  had  held  positions  of  influence  as  heirs  to  a 
centuries-old  tradition.  They  were  the  mouthpieces  of  the  to  saang  chai  (“chil- 
dren of  the  land,”  in  Cantonese),  the  Macaenses  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 

This  is  because  Macau,  after  having  been  a Portuguese  outpost  and  then  a 
commercial  factory,  had  become  a citadel  and  later  a colony  due  only  to  the 
fact  that  these  Eurasian  families  with  their  Malaccan  roots  had  never  left  the 
city.  Lisbon  was  very  far  away  and  seldom  very  interested  in  their  fate.  Being 
Catholics  and  subjects  of  the  Portuguese  crown,  they  kept  the  commerce  and 
the  administration  going,  which  was  all  that  separated  Macau  from  the  sur- 
rounding Chinese  landscape.  They  held  on  tenaciously  even  during  the  most 
troubled  times,  such  as  when  the  Portuguese  crown  fell  into  Spanish  hands 
(1580-1640),  and  later  when  a British  Junta  governed  Portugal  during  the 
Peninsular  Wars.  In  those  far-off  days,  it  was  mainly  thanks  to  these  people 
that  the  British  East  India  Company  did  not  simply  take  over  the  city. 

As  I proceed  to  shake  their  hands  and  move  on  into  the  shadowy  margins 
of  the  square,  I feel  moved.  I too  have  never  been  able  to  cast  off  a sense  of 
allegiance  to  the  land  where  I was  raised  and  which  is  no  longer  my  own.  As 
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it  happens,  I have  lived  closely  all  my  life  with  people  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  have  had  to  leave  their  land  of  origin  and  have  never  managed  (nor 
wanted  in  some  cases)  to  cast  away  the  emotional  dislocation  that  exile  brings 
with  it.  To  be  an  exile  in  one’s  own  native  territory,  where  one’s  ancestors  were 
merchants,  landholders  and  administrators  for  so  many  generations,  must 
indisputably  be  a poignant  condition. 

I say  poignant  but  note  that  I say  no  more  than  that,  for  none  of  this  is  all 
too  serious:  no  one  was  to  be  killed  or  ill-treated  in  Macau,  no  one  was  to  lose 
their  livelihood,  none  of  these  people  or  their  families  were  forced  to  move 
out.  For  some,  carried  away  by  the  wave  of  newly  found  fortune  that  spread 
across  the  casinos  of  Macau  in  the  years  that  followed,  the  loss  might  have 
even  passed  unnoticed.  For  others,  who  felt  more  closely  the  ebbing  of  their 
age  old  “privileges,”  as  they  used  to  call  it,  it  might  have  been  traumatic.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I read  these  men’s  gestures  as  being  akin  to  the  legitimate  sor- 
row one  has  when  mourning  the  loss  of  an  aged  relative.  Poignant  as  it  may  be, 
the  mourning  of  Macau  leaves  one  all  the  richer  for  the  memory,  for  the  links 
it  promotes  among  people,  for  the  knowledge  and  the  wealth  it  leaves  behind. 

On  the  plane  trip  back  to  Lisbon  I was  seated  next  to  a renowned  Portu- 
guese scientist  whose  father  had  been  governor  of  Mozambique  when  my  own 
father  had  arrived  there  as  a missionary  in  the  1960s.  We  talked  about  Macau, 
about  the  coming  changes  in  the  Portuguese  academic  and  scientific  scene  and 
about  Mozambique,  somehow  sensing  that  the  past  respect  our  fathers  had  felt 
for  each  other  created  a link  between  us.  Beneath  the  plane,  as  we  passed  the 
Arabic  Peninsula,  a storm  raged.  The  sky  around  us  was  bright  orange  with 
the  clouds  forming  a deep  blue  floor  below.  Every  now  and  then,  silent  bursts 
of  what  looked  like  flattened  flowers,  shining  brightly,  emerged  on  this  surface 
and  then  spread  in  all  directions  on  their  yellowy  paths. 

It  was  not  to  be  my  last  trip  to  Macau,  of  course,  but  it  was  there  and  then 
that  I decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  move  on  to  some  other  projects,  at 
least  for  a while.  I felt  that,  as  an  ethnographer  and  anthropologist,  I needed 
to  let  some  time  pass  in  order  to  clear  the  air  of  bygone  things. 
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Note 

1 The  author  is  a social  anthropologist  who  worked  on  Macau  from  1990  to  2000,  concern- 
ing which  he  has  published  an  essay  of  historical  anthropology,  Between  China  and  Europe:  Per- 
son, culture  and  emotion  in  Macau , London  School  of  Economics  Monographs  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology (Oxford/New  York:  Berg/Continuum,  2002);  a monograph  on  Eurasian  family  and 
ethnicity,  Em  terra  de  tufoes:  din  Arnicas  da  etnicidade  macaense , co-author  N.  Louren^o  (Macau: 
ICM,  1993);  and  a number  of  essays,  among  which  a study  of  cross-cultural  naming  practices, 
“Personal  Identity  and  Ethnic  Ambiguity:  Naming  Practices  among  the  Eurasians  of  Macau,” 
Social  Anthropology  2.2  (1994):  1 1 5-32;  an  essay  on  collective  action  among  the  Macanese  elite, 
“How  do  the  Macanese  achieve  collective  action?”  Elites:  Choice,  Leadership  and  Succession , eds. 
Joao  de  Pina  Cabral  and  A.  Pedroso  de  Lima  (Oxford/New  York:  Berg,  2000)  205-25;  and  a 
paper  on  the  troubled  handovers  of  Hong  Kong  and  Macau,  “New  age  warriors:  negotiating  the 
handover  on  the  streets  of  Macau,”  Journal  of  Romance  Studies  5.1  (2005):  9-22.  He  wishes  to 
thank  Carole  Garton  for  her  help  in  revising  this  text. 
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Memory  Plaza:  Encounter  and  Missed  Encounter 


Monica  Kitieng  Chan 


Abstract:  This  paper  is  a personal  account  of  the  ethnic  context  of  Macau 
in  the  1960s  and  70s.  Examples  such  as  the  school  system,  street  names 
(both  in  Chinese  and  Portuguese),  and  cases  of  the  parallel  occupation 
of  space  are  used  to  illustrate  how  memory  is  inscribed  in  the  physical 
environment  and  how  different  communities  could  converge  in  space  and 
diverge  in  identity.  Street  names  therefore  provide  an  excellent  index  of 
the  topographies  of  memory,  both  synchronic  and  diachronic.  By  evoking 
selectively  different  memories  of  the  same  spot,  each  community  negates 
the  other  and  appropriates  that  space  in  the  reproduction  of  its  own 
identity. 


When,  at  some  social  gathering,  someone  clearly  looks  foreign,  the  conver- 
sation very  often  starts  with  the  question:  “Where  are  you  from?”  And  the 
answer  expected  in  this  context  is  one’s  country  or  nationality.  This  is  a simple 
question  for  most  people,  but  in  my  case,  whenever  this  question  comes  up,  I 
am  faced  with  the  following  difficulties: 

1.  Macau,  which  is  where  I am  from,  is  not  a country  associated  with  a national- 
ity in  a matter-of-fact  way.  It  is  a tiny  city  where  sovereignty  has  always  been  an 
ambivalent  matter;  in  fact,  many  people  do  not  even  know  where  it  is.  This  has 
improved  quite  a bit  since  the  handover,  as  the  ceremony  did  draw  some  attention 
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to  the  territory,  but  what  has  made  a difference  is  its  subsequent  unprecedented 
growth  into  a global  amusement  park  for  gamblers. 

2.  I do  not  feel  right  to  say  simply  that  I am  Chinese  because  I was  born  and 
brought  up  in  Macau.  The  distinction  is  important  because  I have  never  lived 
in  China  proper  and  have  thus  been  spared  all  those  decades  of  intense  social 
and  political  turmoil,  and  was  given  an  education  completely  different  from  that 
received  by  people  of  my  generation  in  China. 

3.  If  people  then  call  me  Macanese,  I will  feel  obliged  to  correct  them  and  tell 
them  that  I am  a Chinese  from  Macau  but  not  exactly  a Macanese.  That  term  is 
reserved  for  the  Eurasians  who  consider(ed)  themselves  Portuguese  of  the  Orient. 

4.  If  people  ask  about  my  nationality  then  I will  have  to  tell  them  that  I hold  a 
Portuguese  passport,  although  I feel  uncomfortable  about  calling  myself  Portuguese 
because  ethnically  I am  Chinese.  All  my  cultural  references  are  Chinese,  my  mother 
tongue  is  Chinese,  I never  learnt  a word  of  Portuguese  at  school  and  I only  went  to 
Portugal  for  the  first  time  as  a tourist  when  I was  already  a grown-up. 

People  are  puzzled  by  my  profuse  and  paradoxical  answers  to  such  a simple 
question.  As  I find  myself  obliged  to  give  all  these  explanations,  I realize  that 
there  are  so  many  things  that  I once  took  for  granted,  so  many  questions  that 
I never  bothered  to  ask,  and  so  many  silent  witnesses  of  the  past  that  existed 
in  my  day-to-day  physical  environment  whose  significance  escaped  me  com- 
pletely. Neither  did  anyone  ever  bother  to  explain  anything.  Throughout  my 
primary  and  secondary  school  education,  I did  not  have  a single  lesson  or  dis- 
cussion about  the  history  of  Macau,  nor  was  I ever  taken  on  an  excursion  to 
any  local  historical  site.  There  certainly  was  some  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  a 
complicity  based  on  cultivated  indifference  and  “constructed  silences”  among 
the  Portuguese,  Macanese  and  Chinese  communities  who  had  been  living  side 
by  side  in  Macau  for  centuries  and  still  do,  though  in  different  numerical  pro- 
portions under  altered  power  dynamics.1 

This  paper  is  a personal  account  of  the  ethnic  context  in  which  I grew  up 
in  the  1960s  and  70s,  of  how  it  was  inscribed  in  the  physical  environment, 
of  the  encounter  of  the  different  communities  in  space  and  of  their  missed 
encounter  in  memory. 

The  System  of  Parallel  Schooling 

Education  in  Macau  has  always  been  dominated  by  private  schools  and  never 
at  any  instant  was  there  a common  curriculum.  The  government  only  began 
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to  have  some  say  in  the  matter  when  it  started  subsidizing  private  schools  in 
the  1980s.  In  the  1960s  and  70s  schools  of  different  linguistic  media,  religious 
convictions  and  political  ideologies  coexisted  parallelly,  each  being  quite  free 
to  define  its  own  educational  programme.  The  prevailing  climate  in  the  terri- 
tory then  was  that  of  ethnic  differentiation,  in  opposition  to  that  of  approxi- 
mation today.  The  Macanese  and  the  Portuguese  expatriate  civil  servants,  who 
made  up  the  Portuguese-speaking  population,  sent  their  children  to  the  fully 
subsidized  public  schools,  which  followed  the  syllabus  of  metropolitan  Por- 
tugal. The  Chinese  had  a very  bad  opinion  of  these  schools,  and  preferred  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools  that  were  divided  into  two  categories: 
Catholic  schools,  either  Chinese-  or  English-speaking,  and  the  communist 
ones,  which  were  only  Chinese-speaking.  Parents  who  sent  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  did  so  not  so  much  for  religious  conviction  but  as  a strategy 
to  ensure  better  job  opportunities  and  access  to  universities  outside  the  ter- 
ritory, as  Macau  would  only  come  to  have  its  own  university  in  the  1980s. 
People  sent  their  children  to  the  communist  schools  either  for  ideological  or 
financial  reasons  since,  for  many,  Catholic  schools  were  too  expensive.  Only 
a very  small  number  of  Chinese  people,  for  the  same  financial  considerations 
but  opposite  ideological  reasons,  sent  their  children  to  the  Portuguese  public 
schools  that  were  not  only  free  of  charge  but  that  would  also  provide  good 
prospects  for  a job  in  the  public  administration. 

Of  all  of  these,  communist  schools  were  the  only  ones  that  actively  ensured 
a systematic  ideological  education:  all  the  others  did  so  in  a highly  erratic 
manner.  When  I think  back  on  my  own  education,  particularly  in  relation  to 
history,  it  was  really  ridiculously  confusing.  I went  to  a Chinese  Catholic  pri- 
mary school  where  all  we  did  in  history  class  was  to  learn  by  heart  the  epochs 
and  names  of  the  reigns  of  a long  list  of  Chinese  dynasties  and  emperors.  I 
undertook  my  secondary  school  education  in  an  English  Catholic  school  with 
a programme  based  on  the  GCE  examination  requirements,  which  meant 
that  the  contemporary  history  syllabus  covered  the  period  between  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Second  World  War.  As  a result,  not  only  was  the  his- 
tory of  China  taught  in  a completely  Eurocentric  light,  China  being  no  more 
than  one  of  the  foreign  countries  with  which  Europe  had  dealings,  but  I was 
also  obliged  to  memorize  all  the  Chinese  historical  figures  by  their  translated 
names,  which  do  not  always  ring  a bell  in  Chinese,  thus  rendering  assimilation 
much  more  difficult.  After  all,  names  like  Kublai  Khan  and  Koxinga  have  little 
in  common  with  their  equivalents  in  Chinese. 
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Macau  was  inevitably  mentioned  in  the  period  of  the  Discoveries,  but 
never  on  any  occasion  were  China,  Portugal  and  Macau  referred  to  within 
the  context  of  the  reality  around  us.  Time  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War,  followed  by  a great  silence  about  the  recent  history  of  China.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  I am  talking  here  about  the  1970s,  when  memo- 
ries of  the  123  incident,2  a repercussion  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  in  China, 
were  still  fresh,  and  the  power  balance  between  China  and  Portugal  within  the 
context  of  Macau  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the  different  ethnic  groups 
in  the  territory  on  the  other,  was  being  readjusted.  There  was  great  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  of  the  territory.  No  school,  except  for  the  communist 
ones,  would  venture  to  mention  sensitive  topics  such  as  sovereignty,  colonial- 
ism, communism,  etc.  As  a result  of  this  silent  self-censorship  and  the  lack  of 
a consistent  programme  concerning  language  and  content,  what  was  taught  at 
school  was  completely  alienated  from  our  surrounding  reality. 

This  alienation  was  made  worse  by  the  mobility  of  the  population  of 
Macau,  drained  by  regular  exoduses3  throughout  its  history  but  constantly 
replenished  by  newcomers  from  the  mainland,  the  original  inhabitants  being 
increasingly  outnumbered  by  the  new  immigrants.  My  own  father  came  to 
Macau  during  World  War  II  to  flee  the  Japanese  invasion;  I myself  and  many 
friends  of  my  youth  left  to  study  abroad  and  never  returned.  As  a result,  the 
majority  of  inhabitants  had  very  short  and  disconnected  memories  of  Macau 
to  transmit  to  the  next  generation  and  were  in  no  way  more  able  to  reproduce 
a legacy  of  local  historical  references  than  schools  were.  This  should  still  apply 
in  the  Macau  of  today,  a place  where  people  just  pass  by. 

Street  names 

Something  people  easily  overlook  in  their  daily  surroundings  are  street  names, 
simply  because  they  have  always  been  there.  Often  the  result  of  a long-past 
popular  consensus  as  to  how  to  refer  to  a particular  place,  they  may  evoke 
some  physical  characteristic  (e.g.,  a tree  or  a fountain),  its  use  (e.g.,  market, 
factory),  a historical  incident  (e.g.,  a battle),  personalities  of  special  relevance, 
or  even  myths  and  legends,  etc.4 

Each  name  is  embedded  in  a particular  time  in  the  past.  These  references, 
temporally  dispersed  and  geographically  situated,  design  the  topography  of 
memory  of  a territory,  which  is  perpetually  subjected  to  erosion  by  a process 
of  updating  and  adjustment,  normally  gradual,  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
cal transformation  of  the  territory  and  its  social  and  political  evolution.  Each 
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new  generation  has  new  causes  to  celebrate  and  old  regrets  to  forget.  Only  at 
times  of  rapid  changes,  when  there  is  a rupture  with  the  past,  will  this  topog- 
raphy be  subjected  to  radical  alteration.  For  example,  it  is  common  practice 
for  a new  regime  to  give  new  names  to  places  after  a revolution.  However,  it  is 
also  common  knowledge  that  the  population  is  extremely  resistant  to  adopt- 
ing these  new  names,  not  necessarily  because  they  object  to  the  alteration,  but 
rather  because  things  that  constitute  one’s  primary  cognitive  world  are  often 
the  most  deeply  ingrained  and  for  this  reason  also  the  most  difficult  to  alter  or 
eradicate.  So,  however  void  of  signification  they  might  become  for  later  gen- 
erations, street  names  provide  an  index  of  the  memory  of  a population,  both 
collective  and  selective,  inscribed  in  its  physical  environment. 

In  Macau  all  streets  have  both  a Chinese  and  a Portuguese  name.  The  main 
roads  and  streets  in  newer  districts  generally  have  names  that  correspond  in 
the  two  languages,  which  are  often  Portuguese  proper  names  of  people  that 
have  no  significance  for  the  Chinese  population.  However,  a random  stroll 
in  the  city  will  immediately  reveal  that  the  two  names  of  many  streets  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  are  totally  distinct  in  reference.  The 
following  are  a few  examples  translated  into  English: 


Portuguese 

Almeida  Ribeira  Avenue 
Ferreira  do  Amaral  Street 
S.  Lazaro  Church  Street 
Our  Lady  of  Amparo  Street 
Duck  Alley 
Palm  Tree  Street 
Camoes  Garden 
Port  Area 


Chinese 
New  Avenue 
Road  of  East  Bay  View 
Road  of  the  Mental  Asylum 
Road  of  the  Customs  Office 
Back  Alley  of  the  Hospital 
Street  of  the  Spotted  Face 
Garden  of  Pigeon  Nests 
Ama  Temple  Area 


The  list  is  endless.  The  very  same  spot  could  be  invested  with  totally  distinct 
temporal,  affective  and  symbolic  significance.  On  the  whole,  the  Portuguese 
names  are  much  more  commemorative,  reflecting  a lack  of  lived  memory  and 
an  active  endeavour  to  mark  presence  and  intervene  in  the  inhabitants’  future 
memory,  whereas  the  Chinese  names  are  much  more  physiographic,  suggesting 
a deliberate  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Portuguese  presence  and  a censorship  of 
ideological  connotation.  Just  to  complete  the  picture,  there  are  the  names  given, 
immediately  prior  to  and  after  the  handover,  to  the  new  streets  in  the  latest 
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reclaimed  area:  virgin  terrain  with  no  memory,  thus  an  excellent  site  for  institut- 
ing new  references.  They  are  mostly  named  after  cities  in  China. 

A Horse  with  No  Name 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  these  cross  circuits  in  memory  and  parallel 
appropriations  of  space  than  the  Ferreira  do  Amaral  statue,  known  to  the  local 
Chinese  community  as  “the  bronze  horse  statue,”  once  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative landmarks  of  Macau.  It  used  to  stand  in  a very  prominent  place  by  the 
se — before  land  reclamation  totally  modified  the  contours  of  the  city — oppo- 
site the  main  entrance  of  Hotel  Lisboa,  which  then  housed  the  most  popular 
casino  of  Macau.  For  a long  time  the  hotel  overtook  the  statue  as  Macau’s  main 
point  of  reference  until  recently  when,  rather  ironically,  the  hotel  itself  was 
outranked  by  its  rivals  in  the  gambling  sector.  As  for  the  statue,  it  is  no  longer 
there,  erased  from  the  landscape  of  Macau.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  some- 
thing so  present  throughout  my  childhood  could  just  vanish  like  that. 

People  at  one  time  used  to  walk  to  that  landmark  on  summer  nights  when 
it  was  too  hot  and  stuffy  to  stay  at  home,  and  afterwards  they  would  often  stop 
for  a drink  at  one  of  the  open  air  cafes  nearby.  A merry-go-round  was  once 
put  up  just  next  to  it,  creating  the  funny  impression  that  the  angry  bronze 
horse  and  its  rider  were  being  teased  by  the  silly  plastic  horses  and  the  noisy 
crowd  below  them.  Children  used  to  play  hide-and-seek  around  it  and  I still 
remember  lying  on  its  base  between  two  steps,  trying  to  melt  into  the  warm 
concrete.  Of  course,  all  the  Japanese  and  Hongkonguese  tourists  (no  tourists 
from  mainland  China  at  that  time)  had  to  have  a photo  taken  there. 

It  was  only  much  later  that  I came  to  know  that  this  statue  had  been 
erected  in  1941,  that  it  was  the  object  of  huge  dispute  between  the  Chinese 
and  the  Portuguese  authorities,  and  that  the  man  on  the  horse  had  tried  to 
impose  a real  colonial  regime  on  Macau  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and 
had,  for  this  reason,  been  assassinated,  his  head  and  hand  taken  to  Canton. 
I was  also  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  government  had  always  found  the  pres- 
ence of  the  statue  very  offensive,  so  much  so  that  in  1991,  a few  years  before 
the  handover,  the  statue  was  removed  and  is  now  standing  in  a lonely  square 
somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  Lisbon.  The  way  that  the  Chinese  community 
completely  ignored  its  political  and  historical  implications  and  made  the  site  a 
playground  is  an  act  of  ultimate  rejection  and  negation,  an  excellent  example 
of  “how  memory  enters  into  contextual  dialogue  with  identity.”5 
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People's  Trees 

There  is  no  place  in  Macau  dearer  to  me  than  Largo  do  Lilau  (“Square  of 
Granny’s  Well”  in  Chinese),  for  the  sole  reason  that  I grew  up  there.  It  was 
where  I used  to  play  and  run  about,  learned  to  ride  first  a tricycle  and  then 
a bicycle.  I only  discovered  much  later  that  it  was  a huge  privilege  to  have 
grown  up  there,  not  only  because  it  was,  and  still  is,  a beautiful  place,  but  also 
because  it  is  a place  of  great  relevance  for  both  the  Chinese  and  the  Macanese 
communities.  It  is  the  heart  of  an  important  heritage  site  that  has  been  left 
relatively  undamaged  by  the  ruthless  real  estate  sector,  although  up  to  a certain 
point  one  could  argue  that  the  territory  is  so  tiny  that  in  order  to  build  one  has 
to  destroy  to  make  room. 

The  square  is  surrounded  by  nineteenth-century  houses  built  in  the  “Por- 
tuguese” style,  which  used  to  be  the  residences  of  the  most  prestigious  Maca- 
nese families.  However,  what  makes  it  so  fascinating  to  me  today  is  that  it  is  a 
place  where  the  Chinese  and  Macanese  communities  really  lived,  and  still  do, 
side  by  side.  From  my  house,  the  ground  floor  of  a modest  two-storey  house 
on  the  less  posh  side  of  the  street,  I could  see  my  Macanese  neighbours’  din- 
ing room  where  they  received  the  priest’s  visit  every  week.  Here  I must  add 
that  in  Macau,  the  different  communities  used  to  live  in  distinct  areas.  Lilau 
definitely  was  once  a chic  Macanese  residential  area  and  has  gradually  been 
infiltrated  by  people  of  more  humble  origin.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the 
Mandarin’s  house  in  the  area  suggests  that  the  Chinese  infiltration  began  with 
the  privileged  upper  classes  as  well. 

The  Portuguese  designation  “Casa  do  Mandarim”  indicates  the  social  posi- 
tion of  its  original  owner,  whereas  its  Chinese  designation  “Zheng’s  Residence” 
gives  us  his  family  name.  This  huge  compound  (some  4000m2)  was  built  in 
1881  by  Zheng  Wenrui,  an  honorary  mandarin,  although  it  is  his  son,  Zheng 
Guanying,  who  is  remembered  for  his  philanthropic  deeds  and  modernist  ideas 
as  well  as  for  his  personal  friendship  with  the  activists  of  the  reform  movement, 
which  included  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  founding  president  of  the  First  Republic.6  By 
the  time  I was  born,  this  piece  of  fine  Chinese  architecture  had  been  reduced 
to  a ruin  of  divided  ownership,  occupied  legally  and  illegally  by  hundreds  of 
tenants,  sub-tenants,  squatters  and  even  factories,  and  was  regularly  ravaged 
by  fires.  The  kitchen  window  of  my  house  faced  its  main  entrance.  Even  as  a 
child  I could  tell  that  the  occupants  of  that  house  belonged  to  a very  low  social 
stratum.  It  was  also  not  difficult  to  understand  that  there  were  illicit  activities 
going  on  inside,  such  as  clandestine  gambling,  for  every  so  often  there  would 
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be  a raid  and  I would  see  my  neighbours  being  hauled  away  in  cage-like  cars. 
The  place  was  a real  hotchpotch  of  people:  policemen,  prostitutes,  gamblers 
and  people  from  all  walks  of  life  cohabiting  within  its  confines. 

In  short,  there  were  Macanese  on  one  side  and  Chinese  on  the  other  in  real 
physical  proximity  in  Largo  do  Lilau,  as  viewed  from  the  different  windows  of 
my  house.  A square  is  by  definition  a place  for  people  to  get  together,  so  how 
did  these  people,  who  are  from  distinct  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds,  share 
the  use  of  that  space? 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  there  were  three,  now  only  two,  gigantic  ban- 
yan trees  in  a row,  their  shade  providing  a haven  to  two  food  stalls  that  were 
separated  by  the  central  tree.  One  stall  was  owned  by  a Chinese  brother  and 
sister,  and  the  other  by  a Macanese  widow  with  a powerful  voice.  They  served 
pretty  much  the  same  things:  tea,  coffee,  sandwiches  and  quick  noodles,  but  the 
clientele  was  completely  different.  My  grandmother,  like  many  others  of  her 
older  Chinese  neighbours,  would  have  breakfast  at  the  Chinese  stall  and  chat  her 
mornings  away.  The  Macanese  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  that  time  mostly  lower- 
ranking  civil  servants  who  were  allocated  part  of  one  of  those  grand  houses  to 
live  in  by  the  government,  would  have  breakfast  at  the  widows  stall  instead. 
The  few  remaining  “aristocrats”  in  the  square  seldom  took  part  in  this  street  life. 
There  was  a strong  internal  class  barrier  within  each  community.  Only  children, 
among  them  myself  and  my  playmates  from  both  communities,  would  disre- 
gard this  divide  and  cross  the  invisible  boundary,  announcing  and  contributing 
to  the  process  of  ethnic  approximation,  at  least  along  the  social  class  line. 

Concluding  Note 

This  account  is  a mixture  of  nostalgic  recollections  and  an  attempt  to  make 
sense  of  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  my  upbringing.  The  ethnic  picture 
today  is  largely  different.  The  handover  of  Macau  back  to  China  has  obliged 
the  local  Chinese  and  Macanese  communities  to  reformulate  their  identities 
and  terms  of  relating  to  each  other.  The  mutual  approximation  of  the  two  com- 
munities, which  began  in  the  1970s,  has  been  accelerated  in  the  last  decades 
by  force  of  circumstance,  but  also  by  a sense  of  common  fate.  The  Macanese, 
who  used  to  consider  themselves  Portuguese,  now  claim  their  “bothness”  and 
uniqueness — being  both  and  either.  All  references,  for  instance  architectural 
and  gastronomic,  to  the  colonial  past  of  Macau  are  now  promoted  as  part 
of  the  cultural  capital  of  the  territory,  by  the  two  communities  alike,  and 
greatly  exploited  by  the  tourist  industry.  Every  day,  thousands  of  tourists  from 
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mainland  China  flock  to  Macau,  mostly  because  of  its  casinos.  The  Macau 
of  my  childhood  is  long  gone,  only  the  street  names  are  still  there,  serving 
as  an  index  of  the  overlapping  synchronic  and  diachronic  topographies  of  its 
memory. 


Notes 

1 See  Pina-Cabral,  Between  China  and  Europe,  especially  chapter  6,  “Stone  silences:  orga- 
nized amnesia,”  which  elaborates  extensively  on  these  “constructed  silences.” 

2 The  Cultural  Revolution  in  China  provoked  an  outburst  of  patriotic  and  anti-colonialist 
feelings  among  the  Chinese  population  of  Macau,  which  gave  rise  to  a series  of  violent  dem- 
onstrations that  culminated  in  an  open  confrontation  between  the  Chinese  demonstrators  and 
the  Public  Security  Police  on  3 December  1966,  hence  the  designation  “123  Incident.”  See  Fer- 
nandes, Sinopse  de  Macau-,  chapter  4,  “A  ‘Revolu^ao  Cultural’  em  Macau,  1963-1974,”  provides 
a detailed  chronological  account  of  the  incident. 

3 The  most  recent  exodus  took  place  during  the  transition  period,  between  the  undertaking 
of  the  negotiation  between  China  and  the  Portuguese  post- 1974  Revolution  regime  regarding 
the  future  of  Macau  and  the  actual  handover  in  1999.  A recurrent  phenomenon  in  its  history, 
there  had  been  others  in  the  past  provoked  by  crises  such  as  WWII  and  the  123  incident.  See 
chapter  1,  “O  contexto  historico  de  uma  identidade  etnica,”  in  Louren^o  and  Pina-Cabral  s Em 
Terra  de  Tufoes. 

4 See  A J^C  (Pu  Yi),  ( Old  Tales  ofMacaii).  This  amateur  historical  study  accounts 

for  the  Chinese  names  of  a number  of  streets  and  districts  in  Macau. 

5 Pina-Cabral,  Between  China  and  Europe  53.  Chapter  3,  “Hollering  in  bronze:  memory  and 
conflict,”  analyses  in  detail  the  symbolic  significations  of  this  statue  and  the  dialectics  between 
memory  and  ethnic  identity. 

6 See  (Xu  Xin),  ( Panorama  of  Macau).  In  this  collection  of  essays 

of  diverse  interests  on  Macau,  there  is  one  in  the  first  chapter  that  precisely  speaks  about  the 
Zheng’s  Residence  and  the  deeds  of  Zheng  Guanying. 
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Between  Southern  Portugal  and  Southern  China: 
The  Poetry  of  Fernanda  Dias 


David  Brookshaw 


Abstract:  Fernanda  Dias  is  an  artist  and  writer  who  lived  in  Macau  for 
almost  twenty  years  from  the  mid-1980s.  The  author  of  three  collections 
of  poems  (as  well  as  one  collection  of  short  stories),  her  work  reflects  her 
attempts  to  understand  and  identify  with  the  culture  of  Southern  China, 
while  also  evoking  the  strength  of  her  native  roots  in  the  Alentejo.  Many 
of  her  poems  express  the  tension  within  her  as  a traveller  and  observer, 
and  as  an  exile.  As  a woman  writer,  she  also  fires  a shot  across  the  bows 
of  traditional  Luso-Tropical  patriarchy. 


It  is  a postulate  enshrined  in  studies  of  postcolonialism  that  postcolonial 
literature  often,  if  not  always,  reflects  the  diasporic  condition,  and  that  this 
in  turn  is  closely  linked  to  the  situation  of  a writer,  or  the  group  whose  life 
is  evoked  by  that  writer,  as  being  one  of  re-adjustment  resulting  from  migra- 
tion, alienation,  and,  ultimately,  exile.  In  the  case  of  lusophone  countries 
since  1974  and  in  the  wake  of  the  April  25  Revolution  of  that  year,  which 
ushered  in  a process  of  sudden  and  hurried  decolonization,  postcolonial  dia- 
sporas  were  established  in  the  old  metropolis  as  waves  of  migrants,  often 
erroneously  labelled  as  “retornados,”  descended  on  the  hub  of  Portugal,  even 
if  many  of  them  later  resettled  across  the  Atlantic  in  Brazil,  or  in  other  non- 
lusophone  environments  where,  of  course,  they  formed  further  diasporas.  In 
parallel  to  this  population  movement,  economic  migrants  from  Cape  Verde, 
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S.  Tome  and  Guinea-Bissau,  along  with  refugees  from  continuing  wars  in 
Angola  and  Mozambique,  also  settled  in  Portugal  and  elsewhere,  in  particu- 
lar from  the  1980s. 

By  the  end  of  1975,  with  the  exception  of  East  Timor  (illegally  occupied 
by  Indonesia),  Macau  was  the  only  remaining  “colony”  of  Portugal  and,  even 
then,  it  was  not  considered  as  such  by  either  Portugal  or  China,  its  official  des- 
ignation being,  once  diplomatic  relations  were  re-established  with  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  in  1979,  that  it  was  a Chinese  territory  under  Portuguese 
administration.  Indeed,  its  situation  as  a colony,  in  the  sense  that  we  generally 
understand  the  term,  had  been  ambiguous  ever  since  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  Portuguese  first  established  themselves  on  this  peninsula  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  Pearl  River  estuary,  which  is  not  to  say  that  colonial  attitudes 
towards  the  local  Chinese  did  not  exist  among  the  resident  Portuguese  and 
Macanese.  For  most  historians,  however,  Macau  was  effectively  decolonized 
in  1967,  after  the  riots  that  forced  the  Salazar  Government  into  a humiliating 
apology  to  Beijing  for  casualties  inflicted  upon  some  of  the  territory’s  civilian 
population.1  It  is  therefore  important  to  remember  that  Macau  constituted  a 
type  of  postcolonial  colony,  an  environment  in  which  the  Portuguese  diaspora 
was  only  one  of  several  communities  encrusted  on  a majority  Chinese  popula- 
tion that  spoke  no  Portuguese,  had  no  particular  aspiration  to  or  interest  in 
learning  it,  and  lived  within  an  essentially  Chinese  cultural  world. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Macau  had  somehow  escaped  the  Lusotropical- 
ist  myth.  However,  in  Macau  this  myth  manifested  itself  in  the  usual  ways  we 
have  come  to  expect,  but  with  unique  local  political  consequences.  During  the 
transition  years  between  1987,  when  the  agenda  was  set  for  handing  over  the 
territory  to  China,  and  1999,  Portugal’s  self-styled  unobtrusive  colonialism, 
the  readiness  of  the  Portuguese  to  mix  with  native  populations,  had,  accord- 
ing to  official  discourse,  made  Macau  a true  meeting  point  between  East  and 
West,  giving  it  a cultural  status  that,  by  implication,  put  it  at  an  advantage 
over  neighbouring  Hong  Kong.  Nor  was  the  Chinese  Government  averse  to 
using  the  idea  of  Sino-Portuguese  cooperation  (in  a sense,  their  interpretation 
of  Portugal’s  Lusotropicalism)  as  a stick  with  which  to  beat  the  obstinate  Brit- 
ish during  the  final  years  of  the  colonial  regime,  when  there  was  an  attempt 
by  the  Patten  administration  to  institute  democratic  reforms  in  Macau’s  near 
neighbour.  The  only  divergence  between  Lisbon  and  Beijing  would  appear 
to  have  been  one  of  patriarchal  rivalry  over  what  might  be  termed  Lusotropi- 
calist  agency.  The  Portuguese  had,  of  course,  always  emphasized  the  sexual 
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attraction  and  encounter  between  Portuguese  male  and  local  female,  and 
in  Macau,  this  encounter  was  commemorated  in  the  sculpture  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  facade  of  the  church  of  S.  Paulo,  Macau’s 
most  iconic  monument,  which  depicts  a Portuguese  sailor  and  a local  woman 
apparently  advancing  towards  each  other.  Interestingly,  after  the  handover, 
the  balance  was  righted  with  the  performance  of  a specially  composed  ballet, 
“A  Noiva  de  Macau,”  which  centred  on  a romance  between  a Chinese  sailor 
in  Portugal  and  a local  Portuguese  woman,  thus  turning  the  Lusotropicalist 
myth,  if  not  on  its  head,  then  certainly  askew.2  Whether  or  not  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a sexual  encounter  for  a postcolonial  public,  the  fact  is  that  the 
woman’s  voice  is  as  absent  from  this  expression  of  the  colonial  encounter  as  it 
was  in  the  writings  of  Gilberto  Freyre  about  colonial  Brazil. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writing  of  Fernanda  Dias  marks  a new  depar- 
ture in  literature  set  in  Macau  and  enriches  our  understanding  of  the  literary 
and  artistic  manifestations  of  exile  and  integration  among  lusophone  diasporas. 
Dias  is  a native  of  the  rural  Alentejo,  where  she  was  born  in  1945.  She  trained 
as  an  engraver  and  artist,  and  took  up  residence  in  Macau  in  the  mid-1980s, 
where  she  taught  at  the  local  Portuguese  school  while  immersing  herself  in  the 
artistic  and  cultural  life  of  the  territory.  She  eventually  returned  to  Portugal 
in  2005,  after  nearly  twenty  years  away.  She  is  the  author  of  one  collection  of 
short  stories,  Dias  da  Prosperidade  (1997),  and  three  collections  of  poetry,  Horas 
de  Papel  (1992),  Rio  de  Ehru  (1999),  and  Cha  Verde  (2002).  What  makes  Dias 
different  from  other  writers  who  have  engaged  with  the  East,  such  as  Camilo 
Pessanha  (1867-1926)  and  Maria  Ondina  Braga  (1932-2003),  is,  firstly,  her 
emotional  involvement  with  people,  and  her  genuine  attempts  to  understand 
the  local  culture,  even  to  the  extent  of  concluding  that  she  may  not  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Secondly,  her  rural  upbringing  in  the  Alentejo  and  her  memory 
of  this  very  personal,  regional  Portugal  is  a hidden  trope  behind  a number  of 
her  poems,  especially  as  such  memory,  apart  from  compensating  for  a feeling 
of  exile,  also  contrasts  with  her  experience  of  a modern,  distant  and  relatively 
impersonal  urban  environment  such  as  that  offered  by  Macau  in  the  rapidly 
changing  years  of  the  1980s  and  90s.  It  is  this,  for  example,  that  marks  her 
off  from  Maria  Ondina  Braga,  whose  experience  of  the  city  belonged  to  the 
early  1960s,  when  Macau  was  still  a relatively  small,  provincial  town.  Thirdly, 
because  of  the  length  of  her  residence  in  Macau  and  the  intensity  of  her  expe- 
rience, her  poetry  became  more  infused  with  Chinese  cultural  influences  as 
the  years  progressed,  even  though  there  is  an  overlapping  of  themes  from  one 
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collection  of  poems  to  another.  Finally,  because  Dias  is  first  and  foremost  a 
graphic  artist,  her  poems  possess  a pictorial  quality,  which  means  that  scenes 
and  evocations  of  a physical  landscape  are  seen  through  the  eyes  of  someone 
acutely  conscious  of  colour,  tone  and  composition,  a feature  that  makes  many 
of  her  poems  entirely  compatible  with  Chinese  literary  tradition. 

During  the  1980s  and  90s,  there  had  never  been  so  many  lusophone  writers 
in  Macau.  Teachers,  journalists,  civil  servants,  often  with  an  experience  of  living 
in  Portuguese  Africa  (some  even  born  in  Angola  or  Mozambique)  re-located  to 
the  territory,  sometimes  semi-permanently.  Publication  of  poems  and  fiction 
had  never  been  easier,  given  that  literary  activity  was  subsidized  by  the  Macau 
government  and  a number  of  cultural  foundations,  possibly  in  an  implicit 
attempt  to  manufacture  some  sort  of  a local  Portuguese  literary  tradition  in  the 
territory  that  might  survive  the  handover,  thus  helping  to  ensure  the  survival  of 
the  former  colonial  power’s  language  and  culture.  Many  writers  focused  on  the 
Portuguese  residues,  the  living  or,  in  most  cases,  inanimate  architectural  ghosts 
that  attest  to  Portugal’s  time-honoured  presence  in  the  area,  as  well  as  reflecting 
what  some  saw  as  a past  heroic  age.  They  did  this  in  an  attempt  to  reflect  on  Por- 
tuguese history.  Such  a mapping  of  Macau’s  landmarks  is  also  present  in  some 
of  Fernanda  Dias’s  poetry,  except  that  her  personal  experience  is  never  far  from 
the  surface.  “Primeiro  Olhar”  (Horas  13),  for  example,  speaks  of  her  Alentejan 
background  as  she  gazes  at  the  city,  as  does  “Plumbago  Azul,”  a poem  written  in 
or  about  the  Lou  Lim  Ieoc  garden,  one  of  the  Chinese  beauty  spots  of  Macau, 
and  which  is  the  subject  of  poems  by  other  writers.  Here  she  is  acutely  conscious 
of  her  solitude  in  her  new  environment,  but  finds  comfort  in  noting  similari- 
ties between  what  she  sees  in  front  of  her  and  what  she  remembers  of  her  native 
town,  namely  the  intense  colour  of  the  blue  jasmine  that  features  in  both  the 
Chinese  garden  and  the  square  in  her  home  town: 

Ninguem  sabe  o meu  nome  em  Macau 
nao  tenho  amigos  na  cidade 
Mas  no  Jardim  Lou  Lim  Ieoc 
o plumbago  azul 
e tao  azul  como  naquela  praceta 
no  outro  lado  do  Mundo.  ( Horas  14) 

A similar  sentiment  is  evoked  in  the  poem  “Coloane,”  taken  from  the  name 
of  the  town  and  (former)  outlying  island  of  the  territory  of  Macau,  which  she 
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likens  to  a village  in  her  native  Alentejo,  with  its  “roda-pes  azuis,  alteias  cor-de- 
malva  / e purpura  aflorando  os  beirais!”  ( Horns  57).  And  if  the  obvious  exoti- 
cism enshrined  in  traditional  Western  orientalism  is  not  totally  absent  in  Dias’s 
writing,  its  presence  attests  to  an  admission  of  its  limitations:  the  dream  of  rural 
China,  as  portrayed  so  often  in  its  painting,  contrasts  with  the  concrete  reality 
of  the  city  where  she  lives,  as  in  the  poem  “Rua  de  Jorge  Alvares”: 

Tao  belas  que  nao  existem,  as  montanhas; 

Como  sempre  as  sonhei,  azul-da-china. 

Na  frente  dos  meus  olhos, 

estao  mais  longe  do  que  quando  as  sonhava. 

E a agua  cintilante  e acerada, 

como  uma  arma  aflora  o colo  da  cidade 

esta  sim,  bem  real, — um  tudo-nada  amada — 


como  se  sempre  tivesse  sido  minha.  ( Horas  18) 

But  it  is  in  this  first  collection  of  her  poetry  that  we  see  the  dismantling  of 
one  of  the  cornerstones  of  Lusotropicalism:  the  de-sexualization  of  the  Euro- 
pean female  and  the  native  male,  and  the  over-sexualization  of  the  European 
male  and  non-European  female,  who  were,  so  the  myth  assumed,  irreversibly 
attracted  to  one  another.  In  a sequence  of  poems  in  the  section  entitled  “A 
Cidade  do  Adeus,”  we  glimpse  a European  female  who  has  become  emotionally 
involved  with  a local  Chinese  or  Macanese  man  and  who  has,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  gone  native  in  both  dress  and  literary  and  artistic  tastes,  visible  in  “O 
Adeus  de  Cada  Dia”  ( Horas  39).  In  “Ano  Novo,”  we  have  the  beloved  leaving 
Macau,  abandoning  his  Western  lover  to  the  East  and  its  values  while  he  pur- 
sues his  dream  of  the  West,  casting  her  ironically  in  the  role  of  the  woman  left 
behind  on  the  shore  in  the  “cantiga  de  amor”  tradition  of  medieval  Portugal: 


Era  o limiar  do  ano  do  cavalo 
— no  Kun  lam  os  monges  enfadados 
salmodiavam  os  velhos  ritos — 
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Partias,  ja  ausente  e desatento. 

Levava-te  de  mim  esse  cavalo  doido 

e o sonho  de  um  lugar  a ocidente 

La  onde  os  deuses  daqui  nao  tem  templo.  ( Horas  40) 

At  the  same  time,  this  emotional  attachment  to  person  or  place  gives  the 
poet  a type  of  perverse  sense  of  belonging,  which  then  forms  the  tension 
between  her  memory  of  her  native  land  and  her  current  surroundings  in  the 
rest  of  her  poetry.  Indeed,  her  next  two  collections  are,  to  a large  extent,  elabo- 
rations on  themes  and  preoccupations  hinted  at  in  the  first.  The  passing  of 
time  and,  with  it,  the  inevitable  swelling  of  memory  (to  some  extent  anathema 
to  time,  relating  as  it  does  to  events  consigned  to  the  past  and  therefore  cut 
off  from  any  possible  future)  is  expressed  in  the  poem,  “Interior  com  Poetas,” 
which  seems  to  emphasise  not  only  the  pictorial  quality  of  the  scene  (the  very 
title  of  the  poem  suggests  that  the  poet  views  it  as  a painting)  but  also  its  static 
nature.  It  is  a domestic  gathering,  a mixture  possibly  of  expatriate  Portuguese 
and  Chinese  poets.  The  reference  to  “o  poente  de  Abril”  is  perhaps  a reference 
to  some  conversation  around  the  theme  of  a revolution  that  has  long  died. 
The  table  at  which  they  sit  is  round  (common  as  a gathering  place  in  Chinese 
households);  the  beverages  they  have  taken  are  Portuguese  and  Chinese.  The 
cycle  of  time,  symbolised  by  the  jasmine  blossom  on  the  balcony,  contrasts 
with  the  gradual  ageing  of  those  inside  the  house  and  the  dwindling  of  their 
future,  inside  the  false  bubble  of  their  security. 

La  fora  ainda  e dia, 
porem  as  luzes  estao  acesas, 
servem  para  at^ar  as  sombras. 

nas  janelas  como  peixes 
em  redomas  de  vidro 
ha  quern  se  afoite  a viver 
o poente  de  Abril. 


sentados  a mesa  redonda 
estao  os  poetas  divagando  placidos 
uns  beberam  vinho,  outros  beberam  cha 
outros  ainda  nada. 
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nas  varandas  e tempo  de  jasmines 
em  casa  envelhece-se  devagarinho. 
as  coisas  vao  andando  para  os  tempos 
em  que  serao  memoria.  {Rio  45) 

The  memory  of  her  childhood  in  the  Alentejo  surfaces  in  a number  of 
poems,  in  which  her  interlocutor  appears  to  be  her  urban,  local  lover.  Here, 
the  difference  of  background  seems  on  the  one  hand  to  underline  the  lack  of 
understanding,  even  suggesting  that  it  is  a source  of  tension  between  them, 
or  possibly  an  excuse  for  continual  misunderstanding.  This  is  reflected  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  poem,  which  takes  the  form  of  a dialogue,  or  better, 
two  mutually  exclusive  monologues.  At  the  same  time,  her  rural  Portuguese 
background  also  constitutes  a refuge  for  the  poet  from  her  lover’s  attempts 
to  control  her,  reinforcing  the  link  between  identity  and  memory  as  well 
as  serving  as  a contrast  between  the  vastness  of  natural  space  in  her  home 
region  of  the  Alentejo  and  the  crowded  Babel  that  is  Macau  and  her  lover’s 
home  environment: 

ao  menos  que  me  escutes,  disse  o outro. 
peregrinos  urbanos  atravessam  as  minhas  noites 
com  olhos  de  brasa  crestam  o meu  rosto, 
lan^am-me  em  quatro  idiomas 
anatemas  que  nunca  entenderei. 


disso  e de  outros  incidentes  nunca  te  falarei... 


E disse  eu:  deixa,  que  se  lixe,  olha, 

o clima  andaluz  da  minha  terra, 

margem  esquerda  de  um  rio, 

e povoado  de  grilos  que  nao  lutam, 

silencios  que  se  ouvem,  casas  que  nao  sao  senao  montes, 

montes  que  nao  sao  senao  ceu, 

penumbras  que  nao  sao  senao  estevas  e tomilhos. 

E ele:  deambulo  de  um  bar  a outro, 
conferindo  as  caras  iguais. 
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e eu:  uma  brisa,  um  perfume,  sei  la,  urde  um  misterio 
ao  cair  da  noite,  os  len<;6is  queimam  a pele, 
a brancura  no  escuro  e uma  lua, 
uma  angustia  sonolenta  e mortifera. 

e ele:  se  ao  menos  tu  me  escutasses,  eu  ainda. . . . (Rio  56) 

The  Alentejo  is  also  present  in  her  consciousness  of  time  passing  and  loss 
of  youth,  in  the  close  link  between  memory  and  psychological  time,  in  which 
the  vastness  and  emptiness  of  her  native  region  somehow  symbolises  the  seem- 
ingly endless  future  perceived  from  adolescence,  as,  for  example,  in  the  poem, 
“Jose”  ( Rio  57).  And,  finally,  the  Alentejo  is  present  in  her  sense  of  loss,  in  the 
aptly  entitled  “Perdi”  (Rio  59).  It  is  this  exile  from  her  rural  Portuguese  roots 
that  perhaps  makes  her  seek  some  sort  of  identification  with  rural  Chinese 
women  who  have  somehow  made  Macau  their  home.  In  both  “Nao  Quero  Ir” 
(Rio  61),  in  which  she  places  herself  in  the  persona  of  a Chinese  woman  who 
has  migrated  to  Macau,  and  in  “O  Olho,”  in  which  she  observes  and  in  turn  is 
observed  by  a woman  from  the  rural  interior,  she  gains  a more  genuine  feeling 
of  belonging  to  Macau  at  last,  for  the  woman’s  gaze  seems  to  have  no  thought 
behind  it,  and  therefore  no  need  to  classify  her  as  anything  other  than  just 
another  inhabitant  of  the  city.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a type  of  rural  pride 
in  this  impoverished  woman,  which  the  poet  admires,  possibly  because  she 
associates  it  with  her  own  rural  pride  as  someone  from  the  Alentejo: 

Olhou-me,  era  um  olhar  altivo,  sem  nenhum  pensamento  por  tras. 

Uma  centelha  fria  enluarada  brilhava  no  olho  esquerdo  quando 
passei.  E eis  que  na  lucidez  do  avesso  desse  olhar,  eu  nao  era 
estrangeira,  mas  genuina  habitante  da  cidade...  . (Rio  74) 

The  final  collection,  Cha  Verde , contains  further  elaborations  on  the  theme 
of  exile.  Apparent  memory  and  nostalgia  for  her  native  region  are  tempered  by 
the  recognition  that  one  cannot  return  to  places  known  before  without  some 
profound  feeling  of  disillusionment.  The  poem  “Lugar”  is  a poetic  vignette 
on  Iain  Chambers’s  theme  of  the  “Impossible  Homecoming”  and  the  posi- 
tive value  of  migrancy,  as  opposed  to  migration.3  Playing  on  the  word  “lugar” 
(“place”),  and  the  name  of  the  Celtic  deity  Lugus,  broadly  an  equivalent  of 
Mercury  in  the  pre-Roman,  Celtic  Iberian  pantheon,  and  a god  therefore 
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associated  with  movement  and  travel  (and,  by  extension,  exile),  Dias  weaves  a 
poetic  tapestry  around  the  notion,  no  matter  how  saddening,  that  the  journey 
is  ultimately  more  important  than  the  place  that  must  remain  consigned  to 
our  memory.  Something  else,  therefore,  must  “re-place”  place.  Her  tiring  of  the 
place  she  is  in,  encapsulated  in  her  final  reference  to  the  Lilau  fountain  in  Macau 
(whose  waters,  once  drunk,  will,  in  Macanese  tradition,  always  bring  the  person 
back  to  Macau),  and  her  fear  of  returning  to  her  origins,  suggest  an  elaboration 
on  the  emotional  expression  of  that  other  poetic  exile  in  the  East,  Camilo  Pes- 
sanha,  who,  in  a letter  written  to  a friend  in  Portugal  while  in  passage  to  Macau 
for  the  last  time,  stated  that  he  wished  the  journey  would  never  end:4 

lugares  que  se  deixam  sao  casulos  vazios 
por  culpa  desse  Lug,  deus  dos  sftios 
tecelao  da  memoria,  dramaturgo 
que  nos  ata  e desata,  nos  atrai  e expulsa. 
e decreta  os  encontros  e desencontros 
o desatino  da  ausencia.  o adeus.  a espera. 
o medo  do  regresso  ao  que  antes  foi. 
oh  ceus!  estou  farta  da  fonte  do  Lilau.  ( Chd  51) 

Ultimately,  Dias  finds  no  consolation  in  the  journey,  or  in  unbelonging, 
as  some  migrant  writers  and  theorists  do,  among  them  the  already  mentioned 
Chambers,  glorifying  a type  of  hybridity  based  on  continual  reinvention.  Her 
poems  from  the  beginning  are  predicated  on  the  desire  to  understand  and  to  be 
understood.  Inevitably,  the  poets  relationship  with  the  surrounding  language  is 
problematic.  In  the  spoken,  everyday  language — Cantonese,  with  its  nine  tones — 
she  is  at  her  most  alienated,  but  in  the  written  language  that  is  somehow  associated 
with  her  departed  lover,  language  takes  on  a poetic  quality  that  crosses  cultural 
boundaries.  In  the  spirit  of  the  epigraph  to  the  book,  a quote  from  Yuan  Mei’s 
eighteenth-century  treatise  on  tea,  Dias  is  “em  busca  do  sabor  para  alem  do  sabor, 
o aroma  [que]  perdura  na  taqa  ja  vazia”  ( Chd  3),  the  meaning  that  is  beyond  mean- 
ing itself,  that  is  beyond  purely  local  understanding.  Possibly,  it  is  also  the  artist’s 
need  for  the  aesthetics  of  visual  representation  rather  than  practical  linguistic  com- 
prehension that  is  being  suggested  in  the  poem,  “A  Fala  e a Escrita,”  in  which  the 
author  casts  herself  in  the  role  of  Penelope,  Macau  being  her  Ithaca: 
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rosto,  mais  do  que  tudo  amado, 
brilhas  quando  falas,  sol  meu  iridiscente 
sobre  todas  as  coisas  placidas  como  ilhas 
Quando  escreves  ociosamente  as  iluminas, 
duras,  inamovfveis  e dormentes.  que  importa 
que  eu  nao  entenda  quando  as  dizes.  ( Cha  69) 

Elsewhere,  her  affirmation  of  an  identification  with  Chinese  culture  and 
social  norms  suggests  that  she  has  somehow  succeeded,  perhaps  momentarily, 
in  abolishing  the  border  between  self  and  other,  as  in  the  poem  “Fevereiro”: 

gosto  da  cor  do  rutilo  jasmim 
e da  fragrancia  do  gengibre  fresco 
sob  a lamina  alacre  do  cutelo 

vestida  de  lilas,  sobre  os  jardins 

flutuo  na  brisa  aspera  de  fevereiro 

com  umas  asas  enormes  de  libelula.  ( Cha  7 1 ) 

Finally,  in  “Aqui,  eu,”  while  preserving  the  symbol  of  Macau  as  Ithaca,  she 
appears  to  wish  to  see  herself  as  “the  other”  sees  her,  that  is,  she  wishes  to  be 
the  “other’s  other”: 

Eu  quero  farejar  o tu  dos  outros,  isto  e 

quero  ver  o que  veem  os  que  olham  aquela  aqui, 

esta  alem,  e descobrir  quern  sou  e para  que  vim  ( Cha  72) 

only  to  conclude,  by  recourse  to  the  myth  of  Narcissus,  that  that  “other” 
is  herself  In  the  solitude  of  her  exile,  the  barrier  of  thought  that  lies  between 
self  and  other  is  finally  abolished,  and,  rather  like  Pessoa’s  heteronym,  Alberto 
Caeiro,  she  merely  is,  and  is  here,  as  the  poem’s  title  suggests: 

eu,  aventura,  eu  insondavel,  nem  preciso  pensar 
respiro  e sei  como  narciso:  o outro  sou  eu, 
que  se  debru9a  sobre  o mar-de-espelho.  {Chd  72) 
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Of  all  the  lusophone  writers  who  have  taken  up  residence  in  Macau  over 
recent  decades,  Fernanda  Dias  is  certainly  unique  in  the  sense  that  she  man- 
aged to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  expatriate  Portuguese  community  and  the 
indigenous  Chinese.  She  was  certainly  the  only  writer  to  openly  base  her  work 
on  an  attempt  to  understand  her  surroundings,  while  also  maintaining  a firm 
sense  of  her  own  national  and,  above  all,  regional  identity.  In  a postcolonial 
world  still  governed  by  notions  of  centrality  and  peripherality,  there  are  few 
places  more  peripheral  within  Portugal  than  the  Alentejo,  an  area  of  extensive 
plains  and  landed  estates,  of  economic  neglect,  whose  peasant  population  has 
traditionally  had  to  migrate  to  the  cities,  at  the  very  least  seasonally,  in  search 
of  work.  And  yet  the  people  of  the  Alentejo,  perhaps  like  the  rural  Cantonese 
on  the  periphery  of  China,  have  a strong  sense  of  region,  and  it  was  possibly 
this  that  enabled  Dias  to  seek  some  sort  of  identification  with  the  migrant, 
and  especially  female  population  that  she  saw  during  her  lengthy  sojourn  in 
Southern  China,  a sentiment  that  gave  her  a feeling,  no  matter  how  illusory, 
of  belonging.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  urbanization  of  the  territory 
in  the  years  following  the  handover,  the  gradual  erosion  of  green  spaces  in 
Macau  itself,  and  even  more  so  in  the  residential  areas  of  Taipa  and  Coloane, 
allied  with  her  own  sense  of  time  passing,  so  visible  in  her  poetry,  eventually 
caused  her  to  return  to  Portugal  to  take  up  a teaching  post  in  Faro.  Indeed,  the 
somewhat  spurious  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  far  southern  tourist  coast 
of  Portugal  perhaps  proved  the  ideal  compromise  between  her  remote  and 
more  recent  past.  Finally,  further  work  since  returning  to  Portugal,  namely 
translation  into  Portuguese  of  contemporary  Chinese  poetry,  and  new  visits 
to  Macau,  lend  credence  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not  so  much  migrancy  that  is 
important  in  proclamations  of  identity;  rather,  it  is  the  fact  that  our  residence 
in  and  experience  of  “other”  locations  and  cultures  give  us  our  own  individual 
hybridity.5  Even  when  we  move  on,  or  “go  home,”  we  take  these  pasts  with  us, 
preserving  them  in  our  present. 
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Notes 

1 For  a full  analysis  of  the  events  of  1966/7,  see  Fernandes  83-242.  For  an  interpretation  of 
the  way  the  events  were  taken  by  the  Macanese,  see  Pina-Cabral  72-5. 

2 The  ballet  was  performed  at  the  XII  Festival  de  Artes  de  Macau,  held  at  the  Centro  Cul- 
tural in  March  2001.  It  was  written  by  Choi  San  and  Ying  E.  Ding,  music  composed  by  Ye 
Xiaogang,  and  the  leading  parts  were  danced  by  Huang  Qi cheng  and  Li  Nan. 

3 See  Chambers  1-8. 

4 A letter  written  to  Carlos  Amaro,  published  in  Obras  (95). 

5 In  2007,  she  published  translations  of  the  work  of  the  Chinese  poet,  Gao  Ge  ( Gao  Ge  — 
Poemas  [Macau:  Instituto  Portugues  do  Oriente]). 
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Metaphors  of  Slavery  in  East  Timor1 


Douglas  Kammen2 


Most  East  Timorese  hoped  that  the  long-awaited  declaration  of  independence 
in  May  2002  would  mark  a new  beginning.  Curiously,  however,  they  continue 
to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  past.  Over  the  last  three  years,  the  Dili  press 
has  published  a host  of  articles  reporting  widely  divergent  views  about  the 
country’s  history,  parliament  has  engaged  in  heated  historical  debates,  and 
a Commission  for  Reception,  Truth,  and  Reconciliation  was  established  to 
research  and  report  on  the  history  of  human  rights  violations.  On  the  surface 
there  is  nothing  terribly  surprising  about  this.  Following  the  August  1999 
popular  referendum,  in  which  the  population  voted  overwhelmingly  to  reject 
Indonesia’s  offer  of  broad  autonomy,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  Transitional  Administration  in  East  Timor  (UNTAET),  the 
people  of  East  Timor  could  openly  discuss  their  history  for  the  first  time.  And 
there  was  much  to  discuss. 

The  territory  that  is  now  East  Timor  fell  within  the  Portuguese  orbit  in  the 
early  sixteenth  century  and  remained  under  Portuguese  control  for  the  next  four 
hundred  years.  During  the  Second  World  War,  Portuguese  Timor  was  invaded 
and  brutally  occupied  by  the  Japanese.  Following  the  war,  the  Portuguese  reoc- 
cupied the  colony,  declared  it  an  overseas  province,  and  belatedly  began  to 
develop  a modern  bureaucracy,  an  educational  system,  and  basic  infrastructure. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Salazar-Caetano  Estado  Novo  in  April  1974  opened  the 
way  for  decolonization  at  the  furthest  reaches  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  But 
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while  Portuguese  attention  focused  on  domestic  affairs,  Indonesian  intelligence 
agencies  became  increasingly  involved  in  Timorese  affairs,  leading  first  to  a coup 
d’etat  by  the  Timorese  Democratic  Union  (Uniao  Democratica  Timorense, 
UDT),  then  a counterattack  by  the  Revolutionary  Front  of  an  Independent 
East  Timor  (Frente  Revolucionario  do  Timor  Leste  Independente,  Fretilin)  and 
a brief  period  of  political  violence,  and  finally  to  the  Indonesian  invasion  of  Dili 
on  December  7,  1975.  Over  the  next  twenty-four  years,  the  Indonesian  military 
conducted  a horrific  military  onslaught  and  brutal  occupation  of  what  legally 
remained  Portuguese  Timor.  Despite  internal  ruptures  and  continued  Indone- 
sian military  campaigns,  the  resistance  survived  and  even  broadened.  Although 
never  powerful  enough  to  expel  the  occupying  forces,  the  resistance  was  suf- 
ficient to  hold  out  until  political  change  in  Jakarta,  coupled  with  international 
attention,  would  make  possible  a double  decolonization. 

Remarkably,  historical  debates  in  East  Timor’s  parliament  and  press  have 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  events  of  1975:  the  August  coup  and  coun- 
ter-coup, the  formation  of  the  Fretilin’s  National  Liberation  Army  of  East 
Timor  (Formas  Armadas  de  Liberta^ao  Nacional  de  Timor  Leste,  abbreviated 
Falintil),  the  three-week  period  of  violent  conflict  between  the  nascent  politi- 
cal parties,  covert  Indonesian  military  operations  in  October  and  November, 
and,  finally,  Fretilin’s  declaration  of  independence  on  November  28,  1975. 
“The  tradition  of  all  the  dead  generations,”  Marx  wrote,  “weighs  like  a night- 
mare on  the  brain  of  the  living.”  For  East  Timorese,  however,  it  would  seem 
that  the  nightmare  on  the  brain  of  the  living  is  largely  limited  to  a single  gen- 
eration— half  of  which  perished  during  the  late  1970s  and  the  other  half  of 
which  remains  to  help  build  a new  future.  Marx  continues: 

And  just  when  they  seem  engaged  in  revolutionizing  themselves  and  things,  in  cre- 
ating something  entirely  new,  precisely  in  such  epochs  of  revolutionary  crisis  they 
anxiously  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  past  to  their  service  and  borrow  from  them 
names,  battle  slogans  and  costumes  in  order  to  present  the  new  scene  of  world 
history  in  this  time-honoured  disguise  and  this  borrowed  language.3 

Despite  the  extremely  narrow  scope  of  current  historical  debates  in  East 
Timor,  opinions  about  1975  reflect  a more  general  view  of  history — be  it 
Portuguese  colonialism,  Timorese  kingdoms,  the  heyday  of  the  coffee  econ- 
omy, the  aborted  process  of  decolonization,  or  the  dark  days  of  the  Indo- 
nesian occupation — in  which  the  classical  metaphor  of  masters  and  slaves  is 
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central.  This  raises  the  obvious  question:  How  did  slavery,  “the  root  metaphor 
of  Western  political  philosophy,  connoting  everything  that  was  evil  about 
power  relations,”  become  entrenched  in  East  Timorese  political  thinking?4 
This  essay  will  trace  the  curious  permutations  of  the  master-slave  metaphor 
in  East  Timorese  political  thinking  about  the  past  and  suggest  some  of  the 
implications  this  may  have  for  politics  in  the  newly  independent  East  Timor. 

Portuguese  Masters  and  Timorese  Slaves 

Today,  East  Timorese  universally  agree  that  the  East  Timorese  nation  was  colo- 
nized by  Portugal  for  450  years.  This  view  is  found  in  the  few  Indonesian  lan- 
guage history  books,  is  cited  in  the  press,  and  is  repeated  by  students  throughout 
the  country.  The  nations  colonial  history  is  generally  conceived  in  terms  of  the 
classical  metaphor  of  masters  and  slaves:  Portuguese  “masters”  colonized  and 
exploited  East  Timorese  “slaves,”  and  these  “slaves”  responded  by  struggling  for 
freedom  with  the  objective  of  becoming  “masters”  of  their  own  destiny.  In  the 
words  of  Xanana  Gusmao,  “The  people  of  East  Timor  were  oppressed  by  Por- 
tuguese colonialism  for  450  years,  a century  longer  than  the  Dutch  colonization 
of  Indonesia.”5  Elsewhere  he  writes  that  the  East  Timorese  were  “enslaved  by 
Portugal  and  kept  in  complete  underdevelopment  for  centuries. . . . ”6  Although 
it  is  not  surprising,  there  are  three  problematic  features  of  this  view. 

First,  in  stating  that  they  were  colonized  for  450  years,  East  Timorese  ignore 
certain  facts:  that  the  first  permanent  Portuguese  settlement  on  Timor  was  not 
established  until  the  1640s,  when  a Dominican  friar  began  the  construction 
of  a fort  at  Kupang;  that  the  Solor  and  Timor  islands  did  not  become  part  of 
the  Portuguese  Estado  da  India  until  1681;  that  the  first  Portuguese  governor 
based  on  Timor  was  not  appointed  until  1702;  that  Dominican  friars  expelled 
the  Portuguese  governor  from  Timor  in  1721  and  again  in  1742;  and  that  the 
capital  was  only  moved  from  Lifau  (Oecussi)  to  Dili  in  1769.  Furthermore, 
between  1769  and  the  mid-nineteenth  century  Portuguese  control  was  limited 
to  the  tiny  settlements  of  Dili,  Manatuto,  Laleia,  Vemasse  and  a few  other 
points  on  the  northern  littoral.  Serious  efforts  to  establish  direct  control  over 
the  interior  did  not  begin  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century  and  were  not  com- 
pleted until  the  end  of  the  Manufahi  war  in  1913.  In  sum,  Portuguese  naval 
dominance  dates  from  the  early  sixteenth  century  and  commercial  dominance 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century,  but  the  establishment  of  clear  administrative 
divisions,  the  appointment  of  administrators,  and  the  creation  of  a bureau- 
cratic apparatus  did  not  occur  until  the  early  twentieth  century. 
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The  second  feature  of  this  view  concerns  the  notion  of  exploitation.  Accord- 
ing to  East  Timorese,  Portuguese  “colonialism”  was  driven  by  the  search  for 
spices  and  the  desire  to  spread  the  Catholic  faith.  This  idea  originates  from  the 
famous  statement  attributed  to  Vasco  da  Gama  on  his  arrival  in  India  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  that  he  had  come  in  search  of  “Christians  and  spices.”7 
Today,  East  Timorese  consider  economic  goals  to  have  been  primary,  with  pros- 
elytization  and  the  civilizing  mission  understood  as  a means  to  achieve  them. 
But  the  profits  of  the  famous  sandalwood  trade  generally  accrued  to  the  city  of 
Macau,  not  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  and  despite  some  early  successes,  Catho- 
lic proselytization  on  Timor  stalled  for  the  greater  part  of  three  centuries. 

Third,  this  view  is  commonly  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  East 
Timorese  nation  has  always  existed.  This  is  not  unique  to  East  Timor:  most 
nationalist  movements  have  claimed  their  nation  to  be  eternal.  The  most 
remarkable  example  of  this  view  is  found  in  a message  titled,  “A  history  that 
beats  in  the  Maubere  soul,”  written  by  Xanana  Gusmao,  who  assumed  leader- 
ship of  Falintil  in  1981;  the  message  was  written  for  East  Timorese  youth  in 
1986.  The  argument  pivots  around  the  master-slave  metaphor.  Against  the 
“false  history”  that  “speaks  of  the  people  of  Timor  as  ‘obedient  and  faithful’ 
and  loyal  to  Portugal”  and  the  “perpetual  colonial  slavery”  imposed  by  the 
“military  expansionists  from  Jakarta,”  Gusmao  asserts  that  “participation  in 
the  struggle  for  national  liberation  is  a moral  duty,  and  above  all  it  is  a political  1 
and  historical  obligation,”  an  obligation  accepted  so  that  Timor  can  become 
“master  of  its  own  destiny  and  the  Maubere  People  free  themselves  from  the 
eternal  chains  of  colonial  slavery  ...  .”8  But  then  Gusmao’s  argument  takes  an 
unexpected  twist: 

The  historical  identity  of  East  Timor  dates  back  to  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Portuguese.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  intrusion  of  Portuguese  colonialism, 
the  people  of  East  Timor  would  have  followed  their  own  path;  they  would  have 
created  a socio-political  structure  defined  by  the  essence  of  one  people  and  one 
nation.  With  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  this  march  was  halted  because  the  neces- 
sity of  exploring  [sic;  exploiting]  our  wealth  caused  a war  of  pacification  that  put 
a stop  to  the  struggles  between  the  diverse  kingdoms,  each  one  wanting  to  take  a 
position  of  ascendancy  and  domination  over  the  others.  The  ascendancy  of  one 
of  these  tribes  would  have  determined  the  formation  of  a great  kingdom — the 
embryo  of  the  Maubere  Homeland!9 
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But  Gusmao’s  own  struggle  demonstrates  that  a glorious  past  is  not  a precon- 
dition for  nationhood.  So  why  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  an  imaginary  past?  The 
answer  may  lie  in  the  problematic  history  of  Timor.  Benedict  Anderson  has  high- 
lighted the  curious  tendency  of  many  nationalist  movements  to  claim  ancient, 
even  eternal,  roots.  More  recently,  he  has  suggested  that  for  early  nationalists  in 
the  Philippines,  where  there  were  no  centralized  and  literate  states,  “folklore  sub- 
stituted for  Ancient  Grandeur.”10  For  East  Timorese,  appeals  to  a glorious  past 
are  doubly  complicated:  not  only  are  there  no  court  records  or  chronicles,  but 
the  most  important  center  of  pre-colonial  power,  Wehale,  lies  in  what  today  is 
Indonesian  West  Timor. 1 1 Unable  to  appeal  to  “Ancient  Grandeur,”  and  lacking 
access  to  “scientific”  folklore,  Gusmao  conjures  up  an  imagined  alternative:  the 
greatness  that  would  have  been  if  not  for  colonial  domination. 

Despite  the  prominence  of  the  master-slave  metaphor  in  East  Timorese 
nationalist  discourse,  East  Timorese  are  silent  on  real  slavery.  Yet  Portuguese 
interest  in  Timor  was  also  driven  by  the  slave  trade.  Writing  on  the  sandalwood 
trade  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  historian  de  Carvalho  Branco 
notes  that  “[l]ike  the  Moors  of  Macasse  [Macassar],  in  addition  to  sandalwood 
they  [Portuguese  merchants  based  in  Malacca]  also  collected  slaves  in  the  ports 
of  Manatulo  [Manatuto]  and  Aden.”12  In  the  sixteenth  century,  slaves  were 
obtained  from  Lomblen,  Alor,  Roti,  Wetar,  Kisar,  and  Timor,  and  the  Portu- 
guese settlement  on  Solor,  and  later  at  Larantuca  on  Flores,  which  was  the  “key 
marketplace  for  the  archipelago-wide  trade  in  slaves.”13  During  the  seventeenth 
century,  according  to  Charles  Boxer,  “slaves  for  the  Batavia  and  Macau  markets 
were  the  next  most  profitable  commodity”  after  sandalwood.14 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  prominence  of  slavery  “at  the  end  of  the 
world,”  as  the  Solor-Timor  region  was  called.  Portuguese  captains  sought  to 
remedy  the  enormous  loss  of  human  life  suffered  on  the  outward  bound  voy- 
ages from  Portugal  to  Asia  through  slavery.  With  a maritime  empire  stretching 
from  Lisbon  to  Pernambuco  and  from  the  Algarve  to  Timor,  the  Portuguese 
also  had  limited  capacity  to  ship  bulky  commodities  such  as  sandalwood  from 
Timor.  Furthermore,  while  the  Portuguese  sandalwood  trade  was  carried  out 
on  a seasonal  basis  and  limited  to  a ship  or  two  per  year,  the  sale  of  slaves  within 
the  archipelago  could  proceed  year  round.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company’s 
ban  on  the  enslavement  of  Javanese  also  meant  that  slaves  were  sought  further 
east,  most  commonly  from  Sulawesi,  Bali,  Buton,  and,  of  course,  Timor.15 

Slaves  were  procured  by  a variety  of  means.  Both  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
ships  engaged  in  slave  raids.  More  commonly,  however,  the  Topasses  (or  Black 
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Portuguese16)  of  Larantuca  conducted  slave  raids  throughout  the  Solor-Timor 
region  and  then  sold  their  chattel  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  to 
Chinese  merchants.17  Local  rulers  on  Timor  were  also  active  participants  in 
this  trade — selling  not  only  slaves  captured  in  war  but  also  their  own  subjects. 
Slaves  were  a prominent  feature  of  the  early  Portuguese  settlements  on  Timor 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  In  1770,  one  year  after  the 
capital  was  moved  from  Lifau,  there  were  reportedly  375  slaves  in  Dili  out  of 
a total  population  of  750. 18  Furthermore,  it  appears  that  the  institution  of 
slavery  was  one  of  the  primary  vehicles  by  which  Catholicism  was  spread  in 
Portuguese  Timor.  In  1856,  for  example,  slaves  constituted  one-third  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  Dili.19  And  in  1861,  the  Governor  of  Timor  was  suf- 
ficiently concerned  about  rebellions  to  call  on  the  Capitao  Cina  to  “arm  all 
Chinese,  their  children  and  their  slaves.”20 

Given  the  prominence  of  the  master-slave  metaphor,  one  would  expect 
East  Timorese  to  mention  the  second  most  important  trade  commodity  from 
the  Solor  and  Timor  islands  during  at  least  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Por- 
tuguese presence  as  part  of  the  national  history.  But  they  do  not. 

Liurai  and  Atari 

The  reason  East  Timorese  avoid  any  mention  of  real  slavery  is  not  simply  the  lack  of 
historical  information  or  inability  to  access  historical  materials  in  foreign  languages. 
Instead,  this  silence  on  actually  existing  slavery  reflects  the  legacy  ofTimorese  social 
stratification.  There  was  certainly  considerable  variation  across  the  island,  but  in 
general  pre-colonial  societies  on  Timor  were  divided  into  three  classes:  chiefs  and 
nobles  (liurai and  dato),  commoners  ( emar ; later  reino ),  and  slaves  (atari).21  Accord- 
ing to  the  Portuguese  poet  and  ethnographer  of  Timor,  Ruy  Cinatti: 

At  the  bottom  of  society  lived  the  slaves,  prisoners  of  war  (lutuhuni),  or  people 
bought  (ata).  Slavery,  not  very  rigid,  often  permitted  serfs  to  become  free  men. 
Osorio  de  Castro  wrote:  “I  dare  say  that  among  the  Timorese  there  is  an  adoption, 
perhaps  more  in  disguise  at  present  to  the  eyes  of  the  Portuguese  authorities,  of 
slavery.  In  olden  times,  wars  between  kingdoms  or  even  villages  furnished  slaves 
from  the  vanquished  peoples.  It  was  called,  and  is  still  called,  lutuhum  ‘the  ones 
inside  the  fence’  (from  hitu  meaning  “to  pay,”  and  hum  meaning  fence),  valued 
at  five  buffalos  for  a child  slave,  or  creature,  as  they  were  called,  and  one  or  two 
buffalos  for  an  adult  slave.”  That  was  the  organic  structure  ofTimorese  society  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.... 
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[With]  the  prohibition  and  persecution  of  slavery,  the  lutuhum  class  totally 
disappeared,  aside  from  one  or  two  sporadic  cases.  Still  today  the  language  con- 
tinues to  reflect  former  times,  when  the  Timorese  insulted  themselves  by  calling 
one  another  “son  of  a slave,”  a treatment  that  was  considered  to  be  profoundly 
offensive  to  remind  one  of  a shameful  ancestry.22 

But  indigenous  social  structure  was  also  fundamentally  reshaped  by  the 
slow  expansion  of  Portuguese  colonialism.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  granted  military  titles  to  members  of  the  indigenous  elite,  and 
during  the  nineteenth  century  waged  a series  of  brutal  military  campaigns 
to  subordinate  rebellious  chiefs  to  the  colonial  administration.  This  transfor- 
mation was  the  central  theme  of  a pioneering  Marxist  history  of  Portuguese 
Timor  written  in  1975  by  Abilio  de  Araujo,  himself  the  son  of  a liurai ,23  In 
another  work  titled  “Timorese  Elites,”  Araujo  argued  that  Portuguese  colonial 
rule  had 

. . . succeeded  because  [it]  had  the  support  of  the  liurais  who  in  the  meantime  rose 
within  the  colonial  order  to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  second 
rank!  This  first  elite  was  basically  made  up  of  liurais  and  datos  who  little  by  little 
submitted  to  the  colonial  yoke. 

This  elite  did  not  lose  anything  when  it  made  a pact  with  colonialism.  On 
the  contrary,  in  addition  to  the  powers  which  the  traditional  society  recognised  or 
was  forced  to  recognise — judicial,  administrative,  military,  etc. — new  powers  were 
conferred  on  them  by  colonialism.24 

Araujo  thus  extended  the  master-slave  metaphor  beyond  that  of  colonizers 
and  the  colonized  to  highlight  the  parallel  division  in  Timorese  social  structure 
between  chiefs  who  collaborated  with  the  colonial  rulers  and  the  “oppressed” 
population.  But  in  doing  so,  he  also  collapsed  the  categories  emart reino  (sub- 
jects) and  atari  (slaves),  with  the  result  that  actually  existing  slavery  disap- 
peared from  the  analysis. 

Despite  the  old  tripartite  division  of  society  into  chiefs,  commoners,  and 
slaves,  Timorese  today  most  commonly  think  of  indigenous  social  structure  in 
terms  of  the  stark  dichotomy  between  liurai  and  atari , chiefs  and  slaves.  East 
Timorese  are  acutely  aware  who  is  a descendant  of  a legitimate  traditional 
ruler,  who  is  a descendant  of  a Portuguese-appointed  chief,  and  who  obtained 
positions  by  collaborating  with  the  Indonesian  occupiers.  They  also  know 
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who  was  a commoner  and  who  was  a slave.  But  most  people  are  reluctant  to 
discuss  traditional  social  status  in  public.  When  I asked  the  seventy  students 
taking  my  course  on  nationalism  at  the  National  University  of  East  Timor  if 
any  were  descended  from  liurai  families,  not  a single  student  would  answer. 
But  when  assigned  to  write  essays  on  their  family  background  and  national- 
ism, a quarter  of  all  students  wrote  that  they  were  descended  from  liurai , and 
if  we  include  those  who  said  that  they  were  descended  from  village  heads  ( chefe 
de  sued),  hamlet  heads  ( chefe  aldeia ),  and  traditional  leaders  ( ketua  adai),  40 
percent  of  the  class  were  from  what  might  be  classified  as  indigenous  elites. 
By  contrast,  only  three  students  stated  that  their  ancestors  were  slaves  ( atari  or 
budak ),  and  none  provided  any  details. 

Several  students  descended  from  liurai  families  wrote  that  their  ancestors 
had  owned  slaves.  One  student  wrote:  “My  ancestors  were  feared  because  they 
liked  to  go  to  war  and  liked  to  buy  and  sell  people.  In  that  era  they  ruled  over 
a large  area,  and  they  were  the  elite  in  the  social  structure,  with  the  status  of 
Dato.”25  Another  student  described  how  his  ancestors  had  given  slaves  to  the 
Liurai  of  Vemasse  in  return  for  an  official  title  and  sacred  objects. 

In  the  past  my  ancestors  received  sacred  objects  from  the  Dato  of  Kelikai 
[Quelicai],  who  was  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Liurai  or  Don  of 
Vemasse.  Each  [sacred]  object  that  was  passed  down  to  followers  had  to  be  recipro- 
cated for  by  giving  slaves  to  the  chief,  to  symbolize  that  the  sacred  objects  had  been 
paid  for  with  human  beings.  But  because  the  people  receiving  the  sacred  objects 
loved  their  family  and  relatives,  they  looked  for  slaves  to  trade  to  the  chief.  The 
slaves  were  obtained  from  the  people  who  lost  in  wars  between  different  villages. 

The  losers  were  captured  and  taken  home  by  the  winners  of  the  war.  My  ancestors 
received  a sacred  object  called  Setmoko  Isin  Asin  as  a symbol  that  Waimane  village 
was  part  of  the  area  under  the  Liurai  of  Vemasse.26 

Although  rarely  discussed,  most  East  Timorese  know  such  stories  and  can 
readily  identify  the  descendants  of  chiefs  and  slaves  alike.  This  awkward  his- 
tory is  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  why  East  Timorese  today  so  read- 
ily cite  the  “fact”  that  they  were  colonized  by  Portuguese  for  450  years:  by 
focusing  on  colonial  rule  and  exploitation — Portuguese  masters  and  Timorese 
slaves — they  can  avoid  the  uncomfortable  fact  that  East  Timorese  enslaved 
other  East  Timorese. 
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Sociedade  and  Asuliar 

While  East  Timorese  employ  the  master-slave  metaphor  when  speaking  of 
both  indigenous  social  structure  and  colonial  rule,  there  is  an  additional  per- 
mutation of  this  theme  specific  to  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  The  Portuguese  first  began  to  establish  a territory-wide  colonial 
administration  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  The  depletion  of  sandalwood 
on  Timor  led  to  a concerted  effort  to  develop  coffee  as  an  export  product,  first 
under  Governor  Afonso  da  Castro  during  the  1860s  and  then  more  vigorously 
under  Governor  Celestino  da  Silva  between  1894  and  1908.  The  fundamental 
problem  for  the  new  plantation  economy  was  not  the  availability  of  land,  but 
the  securing  of  a reliable  and  inexpensive  supply  of  labor. 

In  1875,  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal  banned  slavery  in  all  areas  subject  to 
Portuguese  civil  law,  including  distant  Timor.  Although  the  trade  in  human 
beings  ceased,  slavery  did  not  disappear  from  the  Timorese  landscape.  In  fact, 
the  establishment  of  coffee  plantations  in  Portuguese  Timor  was  accompanied 
by  widespread  forced  labor.  Each  kingdom  was  required  to  supply  laborers  for  a 
specified  number  of  days  each  month,  with  orders  then  passed  down  to  village 
heads  who  were  responsible  for  recruitment.  In  1 906,  the  colonial  government 
established  a head  tax,  ostensibly  in  order  to  raise  revenue  to  cover  the  cost  of 
administration,  but  more  importantly,  perhaps,  in  order  to  compel  subsistence 
peasants  to  seek  wage  labor.  Individuals  unable  to  pay  the  head  tax  were  forced 
to  work  as  auxiliar  (auxiliaries),  some  allocated  to  civil  servants  and  traditional 
chiefs  as  domestic  servants,  others  to  the  handful  of  companies,  called  “Socie- 
dade,” engaged  in  the  cultivation  and  processing  of  coffee.  Portuguese  authori- 
ties apparently  viewed  labor,  even  if  forced,  as  part  of  the  civilizing  process. 

But  there  were  dissenting  voices.  In  1909,  the  Portuguese  journalist  Anto- 
nio Padua  Correia  published  a blistering  attack  against  Jose  Celestino  da  Silva, 
who  had  completed  his  long  tenure  as  governor  the  previous  year,  with  the 
sub-title  “Highway  Robbery,  Assassinations,  and  Persecutions.”  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  1911  Lisbon  edition  charges  da  Silva  with  “exercising  slavery  on  his 
plantations  by  cunning  means  and  maintaining,  with  the  excuse  of  civilizing, 
harems  [serralhos]  in  what  he  calls  schools.”27  Later  the  author  writes: 


The  enormous  plantation  of  Tatu-Bessi  [Fatubessi,  controlled  by  the  massive 
Sociedade  Agricultora  Patria  e Trabalho]  needs  a greatly  enlarged  personnel.  To 
this  farm  Celestino  I sent  the  prisoners  of  war,  because  war  was  made  to  steal  and 
for  Celestino  to  obtain  slaves.  There  they  lived,  in  perpetual  servitude. 
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But  as  these  hands  weren’t  enough,  Celestino  ordered  to  muster  up,  from  long 
distances,  indigenous  people.  A “regulo”  or  chief  was  ordered  to  send  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  strong  men  to  Tatu-Bessi.  They  worked  in  the  plantations,  car- 
ried the  coffee  and  goods  to  the  port  of  departure,  Liquica,  ten  hours  away  by  foot. 

For  free,  and  regarding  food  . . . they  had  to  eat  the  corn  cobs  they  brought  from 
their  lands!  Note  that  the  public  works  wore  out  the  natives...  . A colonizer  and 
administrator  of  brilliant  capacity!28 

Neither  the  Sociedade  nor  forced  labor  as  modern  slavery  are  themes  in  con- 
temporary East  Timorese  politics.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  use  of  forced 
labor  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  contributed  indi- 
rectly to  the  Fretilin  ideology  that  developed  in  1975.  In  particular,  “Maubere,” 
a common  Mambai  name,  was  taken  by  Fretilin  leaders  as  a symbol  of  the 
nation.  Most  authors  have  argued  that  Maubere  represents  the  poor,  ignorant, 
downtrodden  East  Timorese  peasant,  analogous  to  Sukarnos  Marhaen.29  But 
this  figure  may  have  a more  precise  political  origin.  Maubere  (and  his  female 
counterpart,  Bui  Bere)  first  emerged  as  the  Portuguese  characterization  of  aux- 
iliary or  “ asuliar”  as  it  is  used  by  people  today.30  This  origin  sets  Maubere  apart 
from  Marhaen:  while  the  latter  was  created  by  Sukarno  to  represent  the  com- 
mon peasant  in  Indonesia,  the  Portuguese  term,  Maubere,  was  appropriated  and 
broadened  by  Fretilin  to  refer  to  the  exploitation  of  all  East  Timorese. 

Although  forced  labor  is  not  a theme  of  current  nationalist  discussion  in 
East  Timor,  older  villagers  (particularly  in  the  western  districts)  readily  discuss 
the  “Sociedade”  and  their  own  former  status  as  asuliar. :31  Here  Sociedade  fills 
in  for  “master”  and  asuliar  for  slave.  But  as  with  liurai  and  atari,  the  pair  of 
terms,  Sociedad z-asuliar,  has  become  detached  from  the  history  of  real  slavery 
in  Timor.  Yet,  as  Padua  Correia  argued  in  his  attack  on  Celestino  da  Silva, 
slavery  continued  throughout  the  heyday  of  the  agricultural  Sociedade.  Simi- 
larly, according  to  Clarence-Smith  “[c]hiefs,  headmen,  and  leading  warriors 
disposed  of  considerable  numbers  of  slaves  long  after  the  export  trade  in  slaves 
had  been  stopped,  and  it  was  only  in  the  mid- 1900s  that  the  Portuguese  made 
hesitant  moves  to  abolish  domestic  slavery.”32 

Traitors  and  Nationalists 

For  the  people  of  Portuguese  Timor,  the  April  25,  1974  coup  d’etat  by  the 
Movement  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  Lisbon  finally  opened  the  possibility  of 
ending  their  “eternal  slavery.”  In  the  following  months,  East  Timorese  were 
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free  to  establish  political  parties  for  the  first  time.  Among  the  tiny  community 
of  educated  Portuguese,  mestizos  and  assimilados , there  was  also  an  outpour- 
ing of  artistic  expression  in  which,  not  surprisingly,  slavery  was  a prominent 
theme.  In  1974,  the  poet  Francisco  Borja  da  Costa  and  Abilio  Araujo,  both  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Timorese  Association  of  Social  Democrats  (Asso- 
cia^ao  Social-Democrata  Timorense,  which  in  September  1974  became  Freti- 
lin) wrote  a song  called  “Foho  Ramelau,”  the  second  stanza  of  which  reads: 

Why,  Timor,  is  your  head  always  bowed? 

Why,  Timor,  are  your  children  enslaved? 

Why,  Timor,  are  your  children  asleep  like  slaves?33 

In  another  poem  titled  “The  Maubere  people  will  no  longer  be  anybody’s 
slave,”  Borja  da  Costa  wrote: 

We  will  shout  with  the  greatest  effort 

For  the  people  of  Timor 

For  the  Maubere  people 

So  they  will  no  longer  become  anyone’s  slave 

No  more 

No  more 

No  longer  become  anyone’s  slave.34 

The  same  theme  is  central  to  a poem  titled  “Maubere”  written  by  Jose 
Alexandre  Gusmao  in  1975.  The  fifth  stanza  reads: 

MAUBERE  People, 
clench  your  fist, 
shout  out  loud, 

The  hour  is  YOURS,  MAUBERE! 
and  your  defiance  will  bring  down 
the  walls  of  your  own  enslavement!35 


But  in  August  1975,  political  tensions  between  the  nascent  East  Timorese 
political  parties  led  to  a major  permutation  of  the  master-slave  metaphor.  On  the 
night  of  August  10,  1975,  members  of  the  Timorese  Democratic  Union  (UDT) 
under  the  leadership  of  Joao  Carrascalao  sought  to  arrest  members  of  the  police 
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who  supported  Fretilin,  and  the  following  day  staged  a coup  d’etat.  UDT 
made  hundreds  of  arrests  in  Dili  and  smaller  towns  and  conducted  sweeps  ' 
to  confiscate  Fretilin  membership  cards  from  the  rural  population.  Two  days  | 
after  the  UDT  coup,  the  Fretilin  Central  Committee  called  for  “a  general 
armed  insurrection  against  the  traitors  of  the  homeland  and  for  the  genuine 
liberation  of  the  Maubere  people.”36  As  fighting  between  Fretilin  and  UDT 
raged  in  Dili  and  several  districts,  the  Portuguese  governor  General  Lemos 
Pires  fled  to  Atauro  Island. 

With  the  abdication  of  the  colonial  master,  the  central  metaphor  of  pol- 
itics shifted  from  masters  and  slaves  to  “traitors”  and  “nationalists.”  Inter- 
viewed in  October  1975,  Fretilin  Central  Committee  member  Nicolau  dos 
Reis  Lobato  explained  that  “Fretilin  is  a broad  front  that  unites  all  nationalists 
[and]  anti-colonialists  and  therefore  has  the  principal  objective  of  liberating 
our  people.”3  At  the  same  time,  effigies  of  UDT  leaders  were  hung  from 
buildings  in  Dili  and  graffiti  on  bullet-pocked  buildings  read  “Burn  the  trai- 
tors,” and  “Vigilance  against  traitors.”38  Nevertheless,  Fretilin  leaders  contin- 
ued to  recognize  Portuguese  sovereignty  and  demanded  the  establishment  of 
an  internationally  recognized  mechanism  of  decolonization.  But  in  the  face  of 
increased  covert  Indonesian  military  operations  in  the  western  districts,  Freti- 
lin felt  compelled  to  declare  independence.  On  November  28  Francisco  Xavier 
do  Amaral  read  the  one  sentence-long  declaration  of  independence,  and  the 
following  day  he  was  inaugurated  as  the  first  President  of  the  new  Democratic 
Republic  of  East  Timor.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Amaral  explained: 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  the  Maubere  people  take  up  arms  to  expel  all  mongers 
[ vendilhoe s]  of  our  beloved  Fatherland,  all  traitors  to  our  liberty,  all  lackeys  of 
imperialism  and  colonialism,  all  exploiters  of  our  riches. 

To  deny  the  people  of  East  Timor  the  right  of  independence  is  to  deny  them 
the  right  of  liberty,  and  to  transform  them  into  eternal  slaves. 

To  affirm  that  the  people  of  East  Timor  never  aspired  for  their  total  and  com- 
plete independence  is  to  negate  purely  and  simply  the  history  of  a people. 

The  history  of  Portuguese  colonialism  in  East  Timor  over  four  centuries  is  too 
dramatic  for  one  to  close  ones  eyes  to  incontestable  facts.39 

Amaral’s  argument  is  constructed  around  “incontestable  facts,”  among 
which  are  four  hundred  years  of  colonialism  and,  echoing  the  writing  of  Padua 
Correia,  “eternal  slavery.”  On  top  of  the  master-slave  metaphor  is  layered  the 
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new  pair,  “traitor”  and  “nationalist.”  But  the  Republic  was  to  be  short-lived: 
nine  days  later  Indonesia  launched  a massive,  but  poorly  planned,  invasion. 

Fretilin  put  up  staunch  resistance,  and  for  the  next  three  years  retained  con- 
trol over  most  of  the  territory.  But  under  the  strains  of  the  Indonesian  military 
onslaught,  in  1976-77  the  pair  “nationalist-traitor”  was  turned  inward  against 
people  within  Fretilin.  Nationalists  were  replaced  by  “revolutionaries,”  trai- 
tors by  “reactionaries.”  In  late  1976,  Fretilin  began  to  arrest  “traitors”  within 
its  own  ranks.  For  example,  Aquiles  Freitas,  a prominent  military  commander 
and  son  of  the  liurai  of  Letemumo,  and  several  chiefs  in  the  Viqueque  region 
were  arrested  on  charges  of  being  “counter-revolutionary”  and  “reactionary” 
and  were  eventually  executed.  In  September  1977,  Fretilin  President  Francisco 
Xavier  do  Amaral  was  arrested  by  the  Fretilin  Central  Committee  and  tried  for 
planning  to  negotiate  with  the  Indonesian  military,  disregarding  the  struggle, 
and  behaving  in  a “feudal”  manner.  He  was  convicted  of  treason.40 

For  older  East  Timorese,  the  labels  “traitor”  and  “nationalist,”  “reaction- 
ary” and  “revolutionary”  remain  powerfully  alive.  By  contrast,  the  generation 
schooled  under  Indonesia,  most  of  whom  were  infants  or  had  not  yet  been 
born  in  1975,  hold  a radically  different  view  of  the  1970s.  Most  university 
students  today  believe  that  the  “little  people”  were  the  victims  of  conniving 
political  parties.  One  student,  for  example,  wrote: 

My  family  is  from  an  ordinary  background  in  society  [ masyarakat  biasa\  and  wasn’t 
involved  in  any  kind  of  politics.  But  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  between  several 
political  parties  in  East  Timor,  as  ordinary  people  [my  family]  didn’t  understand  the 
goals  of  the  political  parties.  Everyone  fled  to  the  forests  because  Falintil  [Fretilin’s 
military]  told  them  to.  [My  family]  didn’t  understand  the  meaning  of  ukun  rasikan 
[self-sufficiency,  a Fretilin  theme] . But  certain  people  spoke  in  the  name  of  politi- 
cal interests  [ mengatasnamakan  kepentingan  politik]  to  obtain  power.  In  general,  the 
people  of  Timor  Lorosae  are  not  enemies  with  one  another.  But  because  of  different 
political  interests,  the  parties  rose  up  against  each  other  and  the  people,  who  were 
not  at  fault  in  any  way,  were  the  victims.  The  parties,  which  had  political  interests, 
were  seeking  support  so  that  they  could  achieve  their  political  goals.41 

On  the  one  hand,  this  analysis  is  an  admirable  effort  to  escape  the  black 
and  white  dichotomy  between  nationalists  and  traitors  and  create  new  his- 
torical space.  On  the  other  hand,  this  analysis  unconsciously  replicates  Jakarta 
propaganda:  that  Indonesia  was  forced  to  invade  East  Timor  in  order  to  end 
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the  “civil  war”  and  create  stability  for  the  ordinary  East  Timorese  who  were  the 
victims  of  manipulative  political  leaders. 

Pro-autonomy  and  Pro-independence 

The  Indonesian  military  onslaught  of  the  late  1 970s  forced  the  surviving  Freti- 
lin leadership  to  reassess  its  strategy.  Abandoning  the  base  areas,  Falintil  slowly 
reorganized  on  the  basis  of  smaller,  more  mobile  units  and  developed  clan- 
destine networks  linking  Falintil  with  the  population  living  under  Indonesian 
control.42  “As  the  actual  situation  developed,”  writes  Xanana  Gusmao,  “[we] 
came  [to]  the  gradual  understanding  that,  deep  down,  the  true  problem  was 
the  internal  political  problem  which  remained  in  our  thinking  and  action.”43 
In  early  1983,  meetings  between  Xanana  Gusmao  and  local  Indonesian  mili- 
tary commanders  led  to  a temporary  ceasefire.  Gusmao  also  met  with  Gover- 
nor Mario  Carrascalao  and  appealed  for  a strategic  alliance:  “ You  take  care  of 
the  people , I’ll  take  care  of  Bapak-bapak  [the  Indonesian  military].”44  Follow- 
ing advice  from  the  Catholic  church,  in  1984,  Fretilin  jettisoned  its  Marxist 
ideology.  And  in  December  1987,  Gusmao  declared  that  Falintil  would  be 
politically  neutral  and  announced  his  own  resignation  from  Fretilin.  These 
moves  were  all  aimed  at  broadening  the  resistance.  In  the  words  of  Mario 
Carrascalao:  “When  Xanana  said  that  he  wasn’t  Fretilin,  only  the  commander 
of  Falintil,  that’s  when  the  war  started  to  be  won.  Apodeti  (Associa^o  Popular 
Democratica  de  Timor,  Timorese  Popular  Democratic  Association)  and  UDT 
people  who  had  been  enemies  of  Fretilin  could  also  join  the  movement.”45 
As  seen  in  Xanana  Gusmao’s  writings  and  autobiography,  these  moves  led 
to  new  permutations  of  the  master  frames  “traitor-nationalist”  and  “reaction- 
ary-revolutionary.” In  a 1982  message  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly, Gusmao  discussed  “the  incompetent  Portuguese  colonial  government  that 
collaborated  with  internal  reaction”  and  “traitors  of  the  nation.”46  But  in  a 
1987  letter  outlining  the  “ideological  turn-around,”  Gusmao  speaks  of  Freti- 
lin atrocities  without  the  use  of  metaphor:  “Since  the  beginning  of  1976, 
the  purging  waves  of  massacres  of  nationalists  [by  Fretilin] — purgings  that 
have  continued  since  1978 — have  placed  many  in  a dilemma.”  Writing  from 
Cipinang  Prison  in  Jakarta  in  1994,  two  years  after  his  capture,  he  further 
distanced  himself  from  the  revolutionary  language  of  the  late  1970s,  explain- 
ing that  at  the  time  he  only  understood  the  word  “traitor,”  not  “reaction- 
ary,” and  he  placed  quotation  marks  around  the  phrase  “feudalist  oldies”  that 
he  “swept  away.”  By  1999,  the  word  “traitors”  had  disappeared  altogether, 
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replaced  by  “our  thorny  civil  war”  and  “problems  of  our  early  years  in  the 
mountains  and  the  related  acts  of  revenge.”  But  Gusmao’s  shift  is  not  simply 
a rejection  of  the  revolutionary  language  of  the  late  1970s;  instead  it  marks  a 
return  to  the  master-slave  metaphor  as  he  attempted  to  broaden  the  resistance 
to  include  people  from  all  political  backgrounds.  But  while  Gusmao  returned 
to  the  master-slave  metaphor,  the  political  opening  for  people  from  Apodeti 
and  UDT  backgrounds  to  “join  the  movement”  led  to  the  emergence  of  a new 
variation  on  this  theme  during  the  1990s:  “pro-independence”  became  the 
new  key  word,  particularly  for  East  Timorese  youth  who  came  of  age  under 
the  Indonesian  occupation. 

Suharto’s  resignation  in  May  1998  and  President  B.  J.  Habibie’s  offer  in 
June  of  “broad  autonomy”  for  East  Timor  marked  a deepening  of  this  new 
theme.  In  response  to  the  upsurge  in  open  political  demands  for  indepen- 
dence during  the  second  half  of  1998,  the  Indonesian  military  and  East 
Timorese  collaborators  stepped  up  militia  organizing.  In  January  1999,  Presi- 
dent Habibie  made  the  surprise  announcement  that  he  would  recommend 
that  East  Timor  be  allowed  to  separate  from  Indonesia  if  the  people  so  chose. 
Staunchly  opposed  to  this  decision,  the  Indonesian  military  stepped  up  militia 
organizing  and  direct  military  involvement  to  terrorize  the  population  prior 
to  the  popular  referendum.  This  campaign  of  terror  cemented  “pro-autonomy 
vs.  pro-independence”  as  the  central  frame  that  characterized  East  Timorese 
political  thinking  during  1999. 

Despite  the  large  body  of  research  on  the  military-militia  violence  in  East 
Timor  in  1999,  there  is  still  no  in-depth  study  on  the  social  background  and 
recruitment  of  militia  members.  Most  accounts  treat  the  militias  as  lackeys  of 
Jakarta,  either  forced  to  join  or  bribed  with  counterfeit  Rupiah,  alcohol,  and 
drugs.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  such  a portrayal  is  overly  sim- 
plistic. In  general,  the  militias  were  recruited  from  the  lumpenproletariat — pre- 
man (thugs),  gamblers,  and  the  ever  growing  number  of  jobless  migrants  to  the 
urban  centers.  In  the  course  of  community  reconciliation  processes  in  2002- 
2003,  a number  of  deponents  have  argued  that  they  cannot  simply  discuss  their 
involvement  as  militia  members  in  1999,  but  instead  must  begin  with  1973. 
They  explain  that  during  the  late  1970s  they  had  been  “Fretilin”  or  even  mem- 
bers of  Falintil,  but  following  their  surrender  they  were  forced  to  participate  in 
paramilitary  organizations  or  become  informants  for  the  Indonesian  military. 
In  other  words,  they  are  arguing  that  the  phrase  “militia  member,”  used  to  tag 
an  individual,  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  “pro-autonomy”  or  “traitor.” 
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There  are  also  indications  that,  at  least  in  certain  locations,  militia  recruit- 
ment was  based  on  particular  social  backgrounds.  In  Lautem  district,  for 
example,  where  Fataluku  speakers  make  up  the  only  caste-based  society  in  East 
Timor,47  interviews  suggest  that  there  was  a tendency  for  militia  members  to 
be  from  the  akanu  (slave)  caste.  In  some  of  the  western  districts,  a different 
dynamic  may  have  been  at  work.48  In  Liquica  district,  which  is  dominated 
by  large-scale  coffee  plantations,  the  Besi  Merah  Putih  militia  was  recruited 
primarily  from  two  locations.  On  the  one  hand,  the  District  Administra- 
tor ( Bupati ) encouraged  recruitment  from  his  own  hamlet,  Caicasa,  situated 
directly  below  the  largest  coffee  plantation  in  the  Maubara  sub-district.  There 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  most  of  militia  members  from  Caicasa  who 
terrorized  the  area  are  the  descendants  of  plantation  laborers  ( asuliar ) from 
the  late  Portuguese  period.  The  second  site  of  militia  recruitment  was  from 
the  new  kampungs  surrounding  the  town  of  Liquica,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  descendants  of  people  who  had  previously  been  forced  labor- 
ers on  the  coffee  plantations  in  Liquica  and  the  neighboring  Ermera  district. 
Without  land  or  social  position  in  the  surrounding  communities,  these  asuliar 
drifted  to  the  town  of  Liquica  when  their  contracts  expired,  and  there,  dur- 
ing the  Indonesian  occupation,  many  of  the  younger  men  worked  as  market 
vendors,  gamblers,  thugs,  and,  of  course,  informers  for  the  military.  In  both 
Lautem  and  Liquica,  those  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  may  well  have 
feared  that  independence  would  mean  the  reassertion  of  liurai  or  landlord 
power,  and  hence  the  revival  of  internal  social  stratification. 

For  East  Timorese  today,  “pro-autonomy”  and  “pro-independence”  paral- 
lel the  master-slave  metaphor.  Pro-autonomy  does  not  simply  connote  a polit- 
ical preference,  but  also  an  inferior  relationship  to  a foreign  master.  And  the 
term  is  not  restricted  to  high-level  collaborators  and  militia  members.  People 
in  East  Timor  now  often  refer  to  the  “pro-autonomy  clinic”  and  the  “pro- 
autonomy newspaper”!  Pro-independence,  of  course,  means  freedom  from 
colonial  “slavery”  and  becoming  “masters”  of  one’s  own  future. 

Opportunists  and  the  Oppressed 

From  late  1999  until  May  2002,  East  Timor  was  administered  by  the  United 
Nations  Transitional  Administration  in  East  Timor  (UNTAET),  which  was 
mandated  to  reestablish  order,  maintain  security,  and  prepare  the  territory  for 
independence.  Despite  the  large  salaries  paid  to  UN  and  international  staff, 
the  inefficiency  and  often  unclear  aims,  most  people  were  grateful  for  the  UN 
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presence  and  looked  forward  to  a smooth  transition  to  independence.  Mean- 
while, tensions  between  East  Timorese  heightened,  in  part  because  UNTAET 
carefully  limited  its  interaction  to  a select  elite,  in  part  because  of  the  problem- 
atic transformation  of  Falintil  into  the  national  defense  force,  and  in  part  too 
because  of  the  establishment  of  political  parties  and  ensuing  electoral  compe- 
tition. 

However  virulent  were  the  East  Timorese  criticisms  of  UNTAET,  their 
most  damning  criticisms  were  leveled  against  fellow  East  Timorese.  In  2001- 
2002,  young  East  Timorese  activists  could  joke  that  they  had  achieved  inde- 
pendence too  soon,  adding  that  they  should  have  waited  until  the  older  gen- 
eration had  passed  away.  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  graffiti  on  walls 
in  Dili:  “Traitors  are  still  traitors,”  and  more  recently,  “Independent  but  not 
free.”  Criticisms  of  the  new  government  came  from  both  the  left  and  the 
right.  From  the  right  (including  people  who  had  been  pro-autonomy  prior  to 
the  August  1999  referendum),  the  new  government  was  criticized  for  seeking 
to  establish  a “leftist  dictatorship”  modeled  on  Mozambique.  From  the  left 
there  were  criticisms  that  the  government  was  allowing  international  mon- 
etary institutions  to  run  the  country.  In  July  2002,  for  example,  the  cover 
of  the  socialist  publication  Vanguarda  read  “Timor  Leste  in  the  handcuffs  of 
imperialists,”  and  a year  later  the  journal  Libertasaun  ran  a cover  story  titled 
“To  free  the  people  after  obtaining  a homeland.”49 

In  July  2003,  I asked  the  students  in  my  class  at  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  East  Timor  what  they  thought  about  the  current  political  situation. 
Their  initial  responses  focused  on  political  leaders  (unresponsive),  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  government  (unsatisfying),  and  party  competition  (unhealthy). 
When  pressed  to  think  about  power  relations  more  generally,  the  students 
unanimously  concluded  that  society  is  divided  between  “opportunists  and  the 
oppressed”  \oportunis  dan  kaum  tertindas ].  During  the  subsequent  discussion, 
one  student  explained  that  opportunists  are  “people  who  didn’t  participate  in 
the  struggle  [for  independence]  but  immediately  enjoy  independence.”  He 
was  quickly  shouted  down  by  a flurry  of  voices.  “No,”  one  student  explained, 
“people  who  participated  in  the  struggle  are  also  opportunists — after  winning 
[independence]  they  have  received  positions  and  want  to  force  their  will  on 
others.”  This  statement  was  greeted  by  widespread  approval.50  A similar  view 
is  seen  in  the  following  opinion  piece  written  a few  days  before  independence 
and  subsequently  published  in  the  Suara  Timor  Lorosae  daily: 
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We  did  not  obtain  independence  as  a present  that  just  fell  from  the  sky  or  as  a free  gift 
from  Indonesia,  Portugal  or  the  United  Nations.  Independence  was  achieved  through 
the  long  struggle  during  450  years  against  Portuguese  colonialism  and  during  twenty- 
four  years  of  the  Indonesian  occupation.  Independence  is  now  within  our  grasp.  [But] 
our  leaders  are  now  busy  happily  dividing  power  among  themselves.  Meanwhile  the 
gap  between  them  [national  leaders]  and  the  people  is  becoming  wider.51 

The  divide  between  the  powerful  and  powerless  is  also  reflected  in  an 
apparently  new  usage  of  the  word  malae,  which  means  “foreigner”  in  Tetun. 
This  word  has  always  been  used  to  refer  to  foreigners  (without  indicating 
skin  color  or  place  of  origin),  but  the  expression  malae  boot , meaning  “big 
foreigner,”  is  now  used  to  refer  to  East  Timorese  in  positions  of  power.  Some- 
thing similar  is  at  work  with  the  distinction  that  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
National  University  make  between  malae  and  hitam  (black).  In  this  instance, 
malae  is  intended  to  highlight  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most-senior  national 
leaders  are  mestizos  or  of  wholly  foreign  descent  (Arab  and  Goan),  in  opposi- 
tion to  darker-skinned  East  Timorese  without  foreign  ancestry.  Despite  the 
apparently  racist  nature  of  the  labels,  this  distinction  is  primarily  intended  to 
highlight  social  status  and,  of  course,  opportunity. 

The  pairs  “opportunist-oppressed”  and  “foreign-black”  ( malae-hitam ) 
are  clearly  permutations  of  the  master-slave  metaphor  that  is  central  to  East 
Timorese  political  thinking.  Both  “opportunist”  and  “foreigner”  stand-in  for 
master,  “oppressed”  and  “black”  for  slave,  or  more  precisely  perhaps  those  who 
are  not  yet  free. 

Conclusion 

Over  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  repeated  public  statements  about  the 
importance  of  history  in  independent  East  Timor.  In  late  2002,  for  example, 
parliamentarian  Leandro  Isaac  argued  that  “[t]he  writing  of  history  invites 
resistance  from  the  people  because  what  is  written  doesn’t  accord  with  the 
facts.  Timor  Leste  is  now  an  independent  and  sovereign  state,  so  history  has  to 
be  written  truthfully  so  as  not  to  create  problems  in  the  future.”52  Similarly, 
while  visiting  a site  where  UDT  supporters  murdered  twelve  members  of  the 
Fretilin  affiliated  Timorese  Student  Union  in  1975,  Prime  Minister  Mari  Alk- 
atiri  explained:  “We  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  dark  history  of  our  past. 
As  the  backbone  of  the  struggle  for  independence,  Fretilin  will  not  be  afraid  to 
reveal  the  true  historical  facts.  If  in  the  past  mistakes  were  made,  Fretilin  will 
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say  so  because  independence  was  won  by  the  people  of  East  Timor  with  blood 
and  tears.”  These  are  admirable  sentiments  with  which  many  would  agree. 

The  problem,  however,  is  the  framework  within  which  historical  debates 
are  conducted  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put.  For  regardless  of  the  period 
in  question,  when  East  Timorese  gaze  back  across  their  long  and  often  tragic 
history,  they  do  so  through  a highly  dichotomous  lens.  Despite  the  permuta- 
tions— liurai  and  atari,  Sociedade  and  asuliar , traitors  and  nationalists,  reac- 
tionaries and  revolutionaries,  pro-autonomy  and  pro-independence,  oppor- 
tunists and  the  oppressed — the  master-slave  metaphor  remains  central  to  how 
East  Timorese  understand  their  history.  And  this  dichotomous  view  is  pro- 
jected forward  to  politics  today.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  East  Timorese  continue 
to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  1975  resistance  to  the  Indonesian  invasion. 
In  an  October  2002  interview,  for  example,  Mario  Carrascalao  commented: 

Never  again  format  or  shape  the  people  of  East  Timor  as  happened  in  1975,  when 
[they]  wanted  everything  to  be  Marxist.  That’s  already  obsolete,  and  contradicts 
the  East  Timorese  political  paradigm.  People  prefer  democracy  now  and  want  to 
create  a democratic  atmosphere  ....  I know  that  President  Xanana  [Gusmao] , in 
his  entire  soul,  heart  and  mind,  is  a true  democrat.  Compassion  is  the  dominant 
value  in  his  politics.  And  Xanana’s  performance  is  not  his  political  specialty  alone, 
but  it  is  the  performance  of  the  entire  people  of  East  Timor.  The  people  truly 
understand  what  freedom  is,  what  independence  means,  what  oppression  means.53 

For  many  East  Timorese,  democracy  is  not  simply  a matter  of  political 
rules  and  procedures,  political  ideologies  and  party  programs,  official  posi- 
tions (including  salaries,  vehicles,  foreign  travel,  and  so  forth)  and  opportuni- 
ties to  skim  from  state  coffers.  Instead,  for  many  people  (particularly  those 
outside  Dili),  democracy  is  understood  in  terms  of  who  “determines”  history 
and  who  must  remain  silent. 

Postscript  (2008) 

Above  all  else  East  Timor  needed  to  reach  its  first  post-restoration  election 
without  violence.  Tragically,  that  was  not  to  be.  In  early  2006,  the  country’s 
new  defense  force  was  wracked  by  controversy  when  enlisted  soldiers  from 
the  western  districts,  aggrieved  over  discrimination  by  the  largely  eastern- 
born  officer  corps,  brought  a petition  to  President  Gusmao.  In  mid-April,  the 
leader  of  the  petitioners,  Salsinha  Gastao,  announced  plans  to  hold  a demon- 
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stration  in  front  of  the  Palacio  do  Governo.  Only  days  before  the  demonstra- 
tion was  to  begin,  he  declared:  “We  have  been  too  patient  during  the  last 
three  months  and  we  have  exhausted  our  patience.  We  were  once  slaves  and 
we  don’t  want  to  be  slaves  forever,  therefore  the  leaders  must  attend  to  this 
problem.”54  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  demonstration  violence  erupted,  plung- 
ing the  country  into  a crisis  that  pit  the  police  against  the  military,  President 
Gusmao  and  the  major  opposition  parties  against  the  Fretilin  government, 
and  westerners  against  easterners.  Perhaps  as  many  as  150,000  people  were 
displaced  from  their  homes  and  Prime  Minister  Mari  Alkatiri  was  forced  to 
resign  from  office.  Gastao’s  pronouncement  was  but  the  opening  salvo  in 
what  was  to  become  a cacophony  of  conjuring  political  metaphors  from  the 
past:  master  and  slave,  traitor  and  nationalist,  opportunist  and  oppressed 
were  the  language  of  the  day. 

Nowhere  was  this  more  apparent — or  more  amusing! — than  in  the  2007 
presidential  and  parliamentary  election  campaigns,  during  which  candidates 
portrayed  themselves  as  selfless  “slaves”  of  the  people  and  warned  that  their 
rivals,  should  they  win,  would  “enslave”  people.  For  example,  the  Democratic 
Party  presidential  candidate,  Fernando  “Lasama”  Araujo,  in  a stump  speech, 
repeatedly  stated:  “I’m  aware  that  the  trust  you  give  me  enslaves  me,  it  comes 
from  your  signatures,  and  the  mothers  and  fathers  in  mourning,  so  it’s  like  an 
all-consuming  burden  and  a very  heavy  weight. ...  If  I’m  a slave  \atan] , it’s  one 
who  is  very  wholehearted,  very  generous,  very  thoughtful,  who  will  clean  up 
some  of  the  dirt  our  people  and  our  nation  have  encountered  at  this  time.”55 
Not  to  be  outdone,  Francisco  Xavier  do  Amaral,  running  for  President  under 
the  banner  of  the  new  ASDT,  warned:  “If  you  vote  wrongly,  it  is  you  that 
will  always  suffer.  But  when  you  choose  me,  I will  become  your  kuda  atari 
[literally  “horse  slave,”  meaning  groom],  and  asulear  [coolie]  and  krau  atari 
[literally  “buffalo  slave,”  meaning  herder].  Because  I will  serve  you  and  take 
you  along  the  right  path.”56  An  editorial  in  the  Fretilin  magazine  Nakroma 
adopted  the  same  metaphor,  though  applied  it  to  foreign  investors:  “For  Freti- 
lin, the  investment  that  we  bring  to  East  Timor  must  improve  the  lives  of  the 
Timorese,  it  can’t  become  an  instrument  that  makes  slaves  of  the  Timorese.”57 

With  the  election  of  Jose  Ramos-Horta  as  president  and  the  formation  of 
a Gusmao-led  alliance  government,  new  masters  were  installed  in  the  grand 
Palacio  do  Governo.  Forced  into  the  new  role  of  parliamentary  opposition, 
Fretilin  responded  by  waging  a blistering  attack  on  the  new  government, 
charging  that  it  was  comprised  of  integrationists,  autonomists,  and  opportun- 
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ists.  There  may  be  new  occupants  in  the  casa  grande , but  the  time-honored 
disguises  and  borrowed  language  persist. 
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Kabita-Kaburai,  de  cada  dia:  Indigenous  Hierarchies 
and  the  Portuguese  in  Timor 


Janet  Gunter 


Abstract:  Focusing  on  the  area  east  of  Mount  Matebian  in  eastern 
Timor,  this  paper  looks  at  the  way  colonialism  was  experienced  in  the 
hinterlands  of  Portuguese  Timor.  Portuguese  power  was  often  first 
experienced  indirectly,  enabling  elites  to  strengthen  indigenous  hierarchies 
before  the  Portuguese  administration  was  able  to  consolidate  indirect  rule 
in  the  1910-20s.  In  the  long  run,  the  Republican  administration  co-opted 
these  hierarchies,  resulting  in  the  paradox  that  elite  power  became  both 
absolute  and  fragile. 


In  October  1974  a reporter  from  the  New  York  Times  arrived  in  the  village  of 
Lausana,  near  Mt.  Matebian  in  the  eastern  part  of  Portuguese  Timor.  He  asked 
the  elders  who  was  the  first  Portuguese  to  visit  the  village.  They  explained  that 
fifteen  years  earlier  a Portuguese  administrator  arrived  on  horseback  to  open 
a dirt  road  from  the  sub-district  post  at  Quelicai.  When  asked  who  was  the 
last  Portuguese  to  visit,  they  replied,  “He  was  the  last.  The  Portuguese  have 
only  been  here  once.”  This  encounter  raises  several  questions.  How  did  East 
Timorese  in  the  hinterlands  experience  the  Portuguese  presence?  Wlien  and 
how  was  Portuguese  rule  consolidated  in  remoter  areas? 

The  conventional  national  narrative  speaks  of  450  years  of  oppressive  colo- 
nial domination.  Yet  by  1907,  for  example,  the  Portuguese  census  shows  that 
contact  between  the  indigenous  population  and  outsiders  varied  greatly.  In  the 
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western  districts  the  indigenous  population  experienced  closer  contact  with 
colonists  and  merchants,  with  the  ratio  of  Timorese  to  non-Timorese  (“mixed,” 
Chinese,  African  troops)  roughly  150  to  1.  By  contrast,  in  the  districts  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  the  figures  suggest  a degree  of  Timorese  autonomy:  in 
Baucau  and  Viqueque  districts,  the  same  ratio  was  over  3,500  to  l.1 

During  recent  fieldwork  in  eastern  East  Timor,  one  of  the  most  common 
themes  in  elite  oral  accounts  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centu- 
ries was  Timorese  agency  in  their  incorporation  into  new  hierarchies,  initially 
based  on  symbolic  tribute  and  later  based  on  direct  dealings  with  the  colo- 
nial power.  According  to  elite  accounts,  the  “legitimacy”  of  these  hierarchies 
appears  to  be  located  in  a mimetic  appropriation  of  what  were  believed  to  be 
Portuguese  symbols.  In  certain  regions  of  eastern  Timor  the  Portuguese  pres- 
ence on  the  island  was  felt  first  indirectly  in  the  form  of  missionaries,  guns, 
and  symbols  of  monarchy.  By  speaking  mostly  with  elites,  and  engaging  their 
memories  about  how  their  predecessors  received  and  negotiated  outside  influ- 
ences to  their  own  benefit,  I do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  inequalities  or  long- 
term consequences  of  the  strengthening  of  vertical  power  structures.2  To  the 
contrary,  I hope  to  show  how  elites  concede  that  by  strengthening  their  author- 
ity over  their  subjects  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  through  the  creation  of  a 
wide-reaching  tribute  structure,  they  put  themselves  in  a difficult  position  in 
subsequent  decades.  As  Republican  administrators  attempted  to  consolidate 
indirect  rule  in  rural  Timor,  in  the  1910s  and  1920s,  elites  were  either  dis- 
carded or  reduced  to  being  coerced  agents  of  Portuguese  rule. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  sub-districts  of  Uatocarbau  (in  Viqueque)  and 
Baguia  (in  Baucau)  that  lie  in  eastern  Timor  under  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Mate- 
bian,  which  rises  over  2,300  meters.  To  this  day,  these  sub-districts  remain 
isolated  from  the  “outside”  in  that  the  only  available  media  is  short-wave  radio, 
and  the  state  of  roads  and  bridges  often  make  travel  impossible  or  too  expen- 
sive for  locals.  There  during  a short  stay  in  October  and  November  2006,  I 
spoke  both  with  elites  and  simple  farmers,  most  self-identified  descendents  of 
the  old  mountain  “kingdom”  of  Afaloicai. 

Afaloicai 

At  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  large  swaths  of  the  map  of  the  eastern 
tip  of  Portuguese  Timor,  especially  around  Mt.  Matebian,  remained  blanks 
on  the  administrative  map.  The  political  entity  of  Afaloicai  was  one  of  these.3 
Located  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Matebian,  the  traditional  center  of 
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Afaloicai  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  villages  that  still  exist  today,  Bui- 
bela  and  Lena.  The  origin  story  of  Afaloicai,  as  documented  by  Antonio  de 
Almeida  and  repeated  to  me  a number  of  times,  refers  to  a shepherd  who 
turned  into  a rock — Afa , meaning  rock,  and  Loicai,  the  proper  name  of  the 
shepherd.  This  rock  is  located  two  kilometers  from  Buibela  village.  It  is  not 
clear  if  the  residents  of  surrounding  villages  are  also  descended  from  this 
original  shepherd,  or  whether  they  later  came  to  identify  themselves  with 
Afaloicai  and  came  to  view  this  as  a unified  “kingdom.”  Most  likely  people 
across  a certain  geographical  area  were  united  by  a system  of  cross-cousin 
marriage,  known  as  fetosaan-umane,4  and  harvest-related  tribute,  with  its 
ritual  center  at  Buibela-Lena. 

For  some  of  my  informants  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Buibela-Lena 
area,  these  villages  seem  to  represent  a lost  paradise.  This  is  understand- 
able given  the  majestic  location  under  Matebian,  with  sweeping  270-degree 
panoramas,  groves  of  preserved  hardwood  trees,  and  dependable  mountain 
springs.  However,  in  describing  this  earlier  time,  other  informants  make  it 
clear  that  they  do  not  view  Afaloicai  as  an  isolated  “Eden”  but  as  integrated 
into  a larger  region,  relying  on  the  elders  of  the  outside  villages  of  Laka-hu  (to 
the  north)  and  Uai-kai  (to  the  south)  to  resolve  conflicts  ( tesi  lid). 

In  today’s  Afaloicai5  two  unrelated  languages — Naueti  and  Makassae — are 
spoken,  often  side-by-side.  Naueti,  an  Austronesian  language,  is  mostly  spoken 
in  lower-lying  and  coastal  areas.  Makassae,  a Papuan  language,  is  spoken  pre- 
dominantly in  mountainous,  more  elevated  terrain,  with  pockets  of  speakers 
in  the  eastern  Matebian  valley.  The  linguistic  literature  suggests  that  these  lan- 
guages arrived  at  different  times  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.6  Speakers  of 
these  languages  share  the  fetossan-umane  kinship  system,  which  has  allowed  for 
fairly  pacific,  gradual  blending  and  spreading  of  both.  War  occasionally  played 
a part  in  the  diffusion  of  one  language  over  another.  Today  in  this  region,  peo- 
ple identify  more  readily  by  locality  of  origin  than  by  “ethno-linguistic  group.”' 

Thomaz  summarizes  the  dominant  Portuguese  view  of  pre-colonial  Timor, 
outlining  a neat  hierarchy  that  resembled  a “feudal  system  of  the  medieval 
Occident”  (496).  The  Portuguese  used  the  word  reino  to  describe  groupings 
of  villages  that  were  perceived  to  have  a sufficiently  centralized  and  vertical 
tribute  and  military  system  as  to  resemble  “kingdoms.”  In  Timor,  possession 
of  large  landholdings  by  lords  varied  a great  deal  by  region.  Additionally,  in 
the  local  understanding,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  Tetum  reinu  means 
something  quite  different  from  reino  (Portuguese).  Currently,  in  the  Matebian 
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area,  reinu  literally  means  the  common  people  or  peasants.8  As  such,  both 
the  equivalence  between  the  Tetum  reinu  and  Portuguese  reino,  as  well  as  the 
European  feudal  comparison  should  be  made  with  caution. 

Many  informants  argued  that  in  early  times  the  role  of  a liurai , or  petty 
king  (from  liu  meaning  “beyond”  and  rai  meaning  “the  earth”),  was  mostly 
to  convene  the  council  of  the  elders  when  their  judgment  was  needed,  to 
provide  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  to  call  on  warrior-heroes  ( asuain ) and  ritual 
leaders  at  appropriate  times.  Liurai  also  could  command  the  labor  of  reinu  in 
certain  circumstances.  However,  there  are  debates  about  the  extent  of  liurai 
power.  As  a recent  ethnography  of  the  Makassae  in  Baucau  district  (Da  Costa 
et  al.  2006)  argues,  “[I]t  is  questionable  as  to  what  extent  [the  liurais\  had 
absolute  power.”  These  authors  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  liurais  were 
“deemed  as  the  agents  of  foreign  rulers.”  They  ask  the  reader  to  “differentiate 
[between]  the  feudal  system  influenced  and  operated  by  colonial  rulers  (and 
its  decline  in  the  Makassae  community)”  from  the  values  of  tradition  in  the 
nation-building  process. 

Clearly  there  is  a danger  of  romanticizing  “traditional”  social  relations 
and  glossing  over  the  less  ideal  aspects  of  indigenous  social  structure,  which 
included  a slave  class.  In  Uatocarbau  and  Baguia,  I heard  more  than  one  report 
of  liurais  in  the  region  being  buried  with  numerous  live  slaves  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  The  stories  of  slave  sacrifice  remind  us  of  the  limitations  of 
“ethnographic  data”  relating  to  the  past.  There  is  still  quite  a lot  at  stake  today 
for  East  Timorese  when  describing  earlier  social  structures  and  the  process  of 
colonial  domination.9 

The  Missionary 

When  liurai  Bernardo  Pinto  of  Afaloicai-Uatocarbau  recited  five  generations 
of  his  ancestry,  my  curiosity  piqued  when  I heard  the  name  of  his  grandfather 
who  was  the  first  family  member  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  in  1910. 
Pinto  was  one  of  the  most  influential  Timorese  catechists  in  the  region,  and 
his  memory  of  his  grandfather’s  bungled  recitation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer — with 
its  creative  use  of  local  words — was  still  fresh  in  his  mind. 

Pinto  remembered  the  name  of  the  visiting  missionary,  Father  Jeronimo,  • 
who  is  described  at  length  by  Joaquim  Pa$o  d’Arcos,  one  of  Portugal’s  cele- 
brated mid-twentieth-century  authors.10  Pa$o  d’Arcos  tells  with  condescension 
of  Manuel  Pereira  Jeronimo’s  origin  from  the  remote  mountain  area  of  northern 
Portugal.  He  equates  the  Timorese  (“poor  negroes  of  Oceania”)  with  the  mis- 
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sionary  (“a  poor,  semi-barbarous  shepherd  from  the  wilds  of  the  Estrela  Moun- 
tains”). Jeronimo  was  plucked  from  Braga  at  a young  age  and  transported  to 
Macau  to  serve  the  Bishop,  with  whose  “benevolence”  he  was  later  confirmed 
a priest.  With  little  experience,  he  was  sent  to  Timor  to  proselytize,  where  he 
learned  Tetum  rapidly  and  related  quite  well  to  the  native  people.  Pa^o  d’Arcos 
suggests  that  Jeronimo  was  both  zealous  and  inept,  crisscrossing  the  island, 
converting  receptive  nobility,  charming  them  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  customs  and  language.  According  to  Teixeira,  he  served  three  long  stints 
in  Timor  between  1896  and  1920.  In  a particularly  supercilious  passage,  Pa$o 
d’Arcos  relates  an  anecdote  that  he  suggests  is  based  on  real  events11  during  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Macau’s  visit  to  Timor  in  the  1910s. 

A pretalhada  ouvia-o  delicada.  Somente  o bispo,  que  por  ter  missionado  em  Timor 
tambem  compreendia  a lingua,  nao  parecia  tao  maravilhado;  e tais  barbaridades 
ouviu  sobre  pontos  de  doutrina,  tais  desacatos  ao  Dogma,  tais  sacrilegios,  que 
sem  poder  poupar  o antigo  protegido  teve  de  lhe  ordenar  a suspensao  da  predica. 
(Teixeira  309) 


[The  bunch  of  negroes  listened  to  him  politely.  Only  the  Bishop,  who  for  having 
proselytized  in  Timor  also  understood  the  language,  did  not  seem  so  impressed; 
and  such  barbarities  did  he  hear  on  points  of  doctrine,  such  profanation  of 
Dogma,  such  sacrilege,  that  not  able  to  save  his  old  protege,  he  had  to  order  his 
suspension  from  sermon.] 

Pa<;o  d’Arcos  portrays  Father  Jeronimo  as  a mediator  between  the  colonial 
military  and  local  elites.  When  the  natives  rose  up  against  white  domination, 
receiving  Portuguese  troops  with  bullets  and  arrows,  he  writes,  the  mission- 
ary could  advance  alone  and  the  “rebel  indigenous  would  receive  him  with 
respect.”  Here  Jeronimo  fits  the  part  of  the  heroic  adventurer  “de  Quinhen- 
tos,  aos  quais  todo  o vasto  mundo  era  familiar  e de  cuja  tempera  ainda  hoje 
guardam  lembran^a,  das  Indias  aos  Brasis,  os  varios  povos”  [“of  the  1300s, 
to  whom  all  of  the  vast  world  was  familiar  and  whose  character  the  various 
peoples  from  the  East  Indies  to  Brazil  still  hold  in  their  memories”].12 

Liurai  Pinto  suggested  I consult  his  30-page  memoir13  to  confirm  his  oral 
accounts.  He  wrote  that  Father  Jeronimo  visited  the  military  post  Dara-Lari, 
several  kilometers  from  Buibela,  and  taught  his  grandparent’s  generation  how 
to  be  Catholic  in  two  days.  To  his  convert’s  grandchildren,  Father  Jeronimo 
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seemed  an  intrepid  Portuguese  whose  fleeting  appearance  on  the  scene  did  lit- 
tle more  to  promise  sustained  contact  with  foreigners,  a promise  which  would 
not  be  fulfilled  for  two  more  generations.14 

The  “Pai  Nosso”  recited  by  his  grandfather  came  out  “Keu-keu  nosso, 
nosso  cada  dia,  cabita-caburai,  de  cada  dia!”  instead  of  “O  pao  nosso  de  cada 
dia  nos  dai  hoje;  perdoai-nos  as  nossas  ofensas.”  In  Pinto’s  grandfather’s  prayer, 
the  comedic  value  lies  in  the  words  he  inserted  which  do  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Christian  world  of  meaning.  The  words  kabita  and  kaburai  are 
local  versions  of  Tetum  words  for  military  rank,  from  the  original  Portuguese 
capitao  and  cabo.  Keu-keu  makes  reference  to  botanical  terms  ( keu  being  a suf- 
fix in  ka-keu , a kind  of  pine  tree).  All  of  these  words  appear  more  closely  tied 
to  Tetum  than  the  local  Makassae  language. 

The  greatest  legacy  of  missionary  activity  in  remote  areas  of  Timor  seems 
to  have  been  to  highlight  the  growing  importance  of  Tetum,  which  was  the 
lingua  franca  of  Timor.  Tetum  was  used  by  military  and  civil  administrators 
to  communicate  with  people  in  the  hinterlands  before  there  were  enough 
schools  and  teachers  to  teach  Portuguese.  Missionaries  had  been  perfecting 
the  catechism  in  Tetum  for  much  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Tetum’s  similari- 
ties to  Naueti,  which  is  also  an  Austronesian  language,  made  it  easier  to  learn 
for  those  with  meaningful  contact  with  missionaries.  In  the  early  twentieth 
century,  in  the  Uatocarbau-Baguia  area,  a new  generation  of  village  heads, 
especially  in  areas  of  lesser  importance  with  no  pre-existing,  compelling  lead- 
ership, would  be  favored  by  Portuguese  administrators  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  speak  Tetum. 

The  Musket 

Before  discussing  the  history  of  warfare  in  East  Timor,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
provide  some  background  about  the  Matebian  region.  By  the  late  seventeenth 
century  the  kingdom  of  Luca  had  become  a major  power. 15  The  under-staffed 
Portuguese  administration  saw  Luca  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  king- 
doms in  the  east16 — the  land  of  the  “Belos” — and  conferred  privileges  and 
titles  on  them.  Luca  appears  on  many  early  maps  of  Timor.  Both  conversion 
by  Dominican  missionaries  and  subsequent,  if  at  times  inconsistent,  military 
alliance  with  the  kingdom  of  Luca  generated  a lasting  connection  between  the 
Portuguese  administration  and  this  region.  Luca’s  elite  remained  Christian. 
The  Portuguese  language  and  the  written  word  were  very  important  to  Luca, 
as  was  recording  their  interactions  with  the  distant  colonial  power. 
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In  a letter  written  to  a vassal  kingdom  in  1795,  D.  Tomas  de  Amaral  of 
Luca  referred  to  himself  as  “Tenente  Gn.al  Supr.y  Intendente  e Conservador- 
mor  desta  Prov.^a  dos  Bellos  Espector  geral  das  Cobran^as  das  fintas  reais  do 
Sul,  Rey  e Coronel  do  Reyno  de  Luca  e das  suas  jurisdh^oens.”17  This  letter 
paints  a portrait  of  Portuguese  indirect  rule  via  the  self-important  kings  of 
Luca.  Yet  already  by  this  time,  and  especially  in  the  century  to  follow,  Luca 
was  no  longer  trusted  entirely  by  the  Portuguese.  A letter  from  the  Queen 
of  Luca  to  the  Portuguese  Governor  dated  July  1892  provides  an  unexpect- 
edly frank  picture  of  the  region  around  Mt.  Matebian,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Luca.  According  to  Queen  Rozados  Reis  e Cunha,  the  area  was  mired  in 
internecine  feuding  over  land  rights  and  buffalo.  Implicit  in  these  battles  was 
the  struggle  for  influence  and  the  issue  of  tribute  and  vassalage.  The  Queen 
attempts  to  explain  the  complex  chain  of  events  that  led  to  armed  conflicts 
between  a number  of  villages  ostensibly  under  her  domain.  Two  of  these  vil- 
lages, she  writes,  “do  not  follow  my  orders,  nor  do  they  submit.”18 

Afaloicai  is  listed  as  one  of  the  trouble-spots  involved  in  the  conflict.  This 
letter  indicates  that  villages  near  Mt.  Matebian  were  able  to  resist  domination 
by  powerful  coastal  kingdoms  in  direct  contact  with  the  Portuguese  well  into 
the  1 890s.  Whether  a conscious  strategy  to  evade  taxes  and  tribute,  or  genuine 
conflicts  over  resources  or  personal  matters,  the  result  of  these  recurrent  con- 
flicts was  to  play  the  major  coastal  kingdoms  off  of  each  other,  and  to  delay 
indirect  foreign  domination  in  the  interior  and  mountain  communities. 

The  Portuguese  conducted  periodic  military  campaigns  in  the  east  to 
“teach  a lesson”  and  to  collect  taxes,  which  often  did  little  to  permanently 
subordinate  peoples  in  remoter  areas.  A month  after  the  Queen  of  Luca  wrote 
this  letter,  the  Portuguese  began  a military  campaign  called  the  “War  of  Mat- 
tebian,”  ending  in  the  rock  escarpments  near  Quelicai  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  mountain.  It  is  not  clear  if  Luca  participated  in  this  war.  But  it  appears 
that  Ossuroa,  one  of  Lucas  vassals,  fought  in  its  place.  In  one  of  the  only 
Portuguese  accounts,  from  the  Boletim  Oficial  de  Timor , the  campaign  is 
portrayed  as  a major  victory  against  vaguely  identified  adversaries  (“Officio 
do  respectivo  governador  [...]”).  The  Portuguese  relied  “almost  exclusively” 
on  native  troops  called  “auxiliaries,”  with  only  28  non-Timorese  individuals 
involved.  The  report  admits  that  even  with  overwhelming  advantages  in  fire- 
power,19 it  was  only  by  siege  and  “by  hunger”  that  Quelicai  fell.  There  is  little 
reason  to  believe,  based  on  what  information  is  available,  that  this  campaign 
brought  all  of  the  rebel  or  autonomous  communities  in  the  area  into  submis- 
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sion.  Afaloicai  is  not  mentioned  in  this  report  even  though  it  is  only  a four 
hour  march  from  Quelicai. 

In  1894  Celestino  da  Silva  was  appointed  governor  of  Portuguese  Timor 
and  initiated  “pacification”  campaigns  based  on  methods,  first  developed 
in  African  colonies,  that  were  intended  to  ensure  “effective  occupation.” 

A number  of  oral  accounts  allude  to  a major  war  in  Uatocarbau  soon  after 
da  Silva  arrived.  Drawing  on  oral  sources,  Antonio  Vicente  provides  some 
information  dating  this  war,  referred  to  by  elders  as  the  Burabo’o  War,  to 
1895.  Vicente  suggests  linkages  with  the  conflicts  west  of  Matebian  three  j 
years  prior.  Instead  of  a Portuguese  campaign  like  the  “War  of  Mattebian,”  he 
claims  that  the  Portuguese  sponsored  an  intra-Timorese  conflict  provoked  by 
Vessoro’s  refusal  to  pay  tribute  to  powerful  Luca.  A decree  signed  by  Celestino 
da  Silva  (“Portaria  18”)  suggests  that  Viqueque  decimated  the  entire  eastern 
coastal  region  near  Vessoro  on  Luca’s  request,  destroying  villages  up  into  the 
jungle  areas  above.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  use  of  Portuguese  forces  or 
munitions  in  this  decree.20 

It  is  important  to  note  that  warfare  and  its  effects  are  embedded  in  his- 
torical and  genealogical  narratives  in  the  Uatocarbau-Baguia  region.  Bernardo 
Pinto  claims  that  the  first  of  his  ancestors  to  win  a noble  title,  Muli-Hu, 
gained  it  for  heroics  in  a war  on  behalf  of  the  king  of  Afaloicai.  Pinto  categori- 
cally denied  the  war  that  occurred  five  generations  ago  as  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  Portuguese  presence. 

Muli-Hu  used  a flint  musket  ( espingarda  de  pederneira)  named  o nd  wai , 
which  in  Makassae  means  “never  misses  the  target.”  The  source  of  the  musket 
named  o nd  wai  is  not  clear.  It  could  have  been  obtained  from  the  Portuguese 
or  through  indigenous  trade  of  buffaloes.21  In  any  case,  was  the  musket  itself  i 
decisive  in  this  war?  As  an  Afaloicai  elder  told  me,  “Before,  you  got  on  a horse 
with  a bow  and  arrow  and  a machete.  That  was  war”  (de  Menezes).  Even  if  war 
parties  possessed  muskets,  one  or  two  muskets,  they  relied  heavily  on  arrows  j 
and  swords,  as  apparently  marksmen  like  Muli-Hu  were  rare  enough  to  war- 
rant  honors  from  the  king  of  Afaloicai.  Due  to  the  importance  of  individuals, 
notably  certain  warriors,  in  these  societies,  “one  good  shot,  then,  it  was  all 
over,”  Marshall  Sahlins  observed.  He  wrote,  “Hence  it  was  not  the  European 
muskets  that  historically  made  Fijian  chiefs  powerful  so  much  as  the  chiefs 
that  made  the  muskets  historically  powerful.” 

While  armed  conflicts  were  widespread  during  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
some  documented  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  kingdom  of  Luca,  in  the  Afaloicai 
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area,  the  conflicts  that  informants  tended  to  highlight  did  not  involve  the  Por- 
tuguese directly  and  firepower  was  not  presented  as  a determining  factor.  Instead 
of  guns,  another  object  associated  with  the  European  presence — the  scepter — 
was  likely  the  culprit  for  sweeping  change  and  contestation  in  the  hinterlands. 

The  Scepter 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Portuguese  began  to  grant  offi- 
cial military  ranks  to  indigenous  allies  in  and  around  Oecussi.  In  the  Sarzedas 
document,  a letter  addressed  to  the  incoming  Governor  of  Timor  in  1811,  the 
Viceroy  of  Goa  explains  that  since  1701  Portuguese  governors  had  given  out 
patentes  militares  (“military  ranks”)  of  “tenente  geraes,  brigadeiros,  e coroneis” 
to  kings,  and  “tenente  coroneis  e sargento-mores”  to  nobles.  He  warned  that 
the  Portuguese  crown  should  not  alter  these  titles,  which  were  “mais  uma  espe- 
cie  de  investidura  que  elles  procuram  d’esse  governo,  para  poderem  exercitar  a 
sua  jurisdic^ao  e poder”  (De  Castro  219).22  In  central  Timor,  Portuguese  mili- 
tary coats  with  epaulettes  represented  these  ranks,  while  in  other  parts,  espe- 
cially the  east,  scepters  were  issued  to  Portuguese  allies.  According  to  Forman, 
the  first  kingdoms  to  receive  these  ranks  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  were 
Vemasse  and  Luca.23  Over  the  following  decades,  Forman  explains,  a system  of 
“telescoping  authority”  and  expanding  tribute  relations  developed  in  the  Mate- 
bian  region,  represented  symbolically  by  the  possession  of  a baton  or  scepter. 

In  2004,  elders  in  the  Uatolari/Vessoro  area  described  a great  battle  between 
a place  called  Ossucai’ua  and  a kingdom  that  owed  tribute  to  Luca  and  the 
Portuguese  called  Ossuroa.24  Elders  explained  that  Ossucai’ua  refused  to  pay 
tribute  to  Luca,  which  was  in  a period  of  expansion.  Instead  of  accepting  a 
scepter  as  a symbol  of  this  tributary  relationship,  Ossucai’ua  openly  declared 
its  allegiance  to  the  magical  stones  ( lita ) that  embodied  the  guardian  spirits  of 
the  land.  Luca  and  the  Portuguese  accused  Ossucai’ua  of  practicing  witchcraft 
and  used  this  as  a pretext  to  destroy  the  small  kingdom. 

One  elderly  informant  from  Loe-Ulu,  a minor  suco  near  Afaloicai-Uato- 
carbau,  also  remembered  changes  to  the  tribute  system  experienced  near  the 
turn  of  the  century.  She  was  told  that  their  “nearby  liura /’  of  Ossucai’ua  sud- 
denly informed  representatives  from  Loe-Ulu  that  they  would  have  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  “far  liurai  in  Ossuroa,  which  would  grant  a rota  (“scepter”)  to 
Loe-Ulu  in  recognition  of  this  relationship.25  Tribute  was  no  longer  to  be  paid 
in  belak  (circular  bronze  or  gold  ornaments)  but  instead  in  buffaloes,  horses, 
and  swords  (Domingas).  This  change  marked  their  incorporation  into  a more 
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vertical  tribute  system  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  Portuguese  administration. 
And  yet  there  is  not  one  report  of  a European  involved  in  the  battle  or  political 
subordination  of  Ossucai’ua. 

Interviews  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mt.  Matebian  reveal  a complex  and  cre- 
ative appropriation  of  these  gold  or  silver-tipped  scepters  originally  intended 
to  be  symbols  of  a binding  alliance  to  Portuguese  rule.26  In  Afaloicai-Baguia,  a 
self-styled  guardian  of  tradition  of  the  hamlet  of  Oekilari,  Martinho  de  Mene- 
zes,  described  how  his  village  received  the  scepter.  Luca  gave  the  “mother”  scep- 
ter ( rota  inari)  to  Buibela,  the  ritual  center  of  Afaloicai,  and  copies  of  this  scep- 
ter were  then  given  to  all  the  hamlets  in  Afaloicai-Baguia.  His  hamlet  received 
its  scepter  from  one  of  these.  De  Menezes  implied  that  the  more  populous 
hamlets  received  the  rota  first.  Then,  in  the  same  way,  each  hamlet  distributed 
scepters  to  the  uma  kain , or  the  clan  houses,  in  order  of  influence.  The  rotas  are 
“the  same”  in  that  the  clans  that  received  the  first  rotas  are  not  seen  to  “rule” 
over  those  which  received  them  later,  but,  according  to  Martinho  de  Menezes, 
there  is  more  “respect”  for  the  first  rotas.  At  the  hamlet  level  each  clan’s  scepter 
had  a specific  name,  most  commonly  iterations  of  Portuguese  military  ranks 
( Kapitan , Ajudanti,  Tenente , Cabo,  Rea-ulun , Cabo-reinii) . In  Loe-Ulu,  roughly 
five  kilometers  from  Afaloicai-Baguia,  there  existed  a similar  list  of  rota  names 
{mandati,  kabita , kaburai , bobosa),  each  held  by  a hamlet  (Domingas). 

The  bungled  prayer  recited  by  Bernardo  Pinto’s  grandfather  included  the 
rota  names  “kabita”  and  “kaburai.”  Pinto’s  grandfather’s  conflation  of  the  sacred 
and  what  seems  profane — the  politico-military — is  actually  quite  understand- 
able. All  across  Timor,  the  scepters  are  included  among  the  sacred  objects  kept 
in  ritual  houses,  and  their  maintenance  and  occasional  display  continues  to  this 
day.  The  rota  represented  the  interdependence  of  political  and  ritual  power. 

In  spite  of  the  ritual  and  sacred  significance  assigned  to  the  rota , many  of 
today’s  liurais  continue  to  see  them  as  political  symbols,  as  a sort  of  “compact” 
between  liurais  and.  their  subjects.27  De  Menezes  told  me  that  in  the  past  the  rota 
did  not  obligate  either  side  to  serve  the  other,  but  instead  created  “respect”  and  a 
“family  feeling.”  Bernardo  Pinto  recited  the  oath  that  representatives  of  the  reinu 
(“subjects”)  and  the  liurai  reciprocally  swore  to  each  other  during  the  rota  recep- 
tion ceremonies.  Pinto  explained  that  these  oaths  were  not  given  in  Portuguese 
but  rather  in  his  mother  tongue,  Naueti.  He  emphasized  that  other  symbols  of 
colonial  power  such  as  the  flag  were  usually  present  at  these  ceremonies. 

According  to  liurais  today,  the  “original”  scepters  were  typically  50-80 
centimeter  long  wooden  staffs  tipped  with  gold  or  silver  that  was  sometimes 
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engraved  with  dates  or  botanical  motifs.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  con- 
trolled or  centralized  manufacture  of  the  scepters.28  In  the  Uatocarbau  sub- 
district, remoteness  and  relative  political  “insignificance”  allowed  some  com- 
munities to  obtain  scepters  from  multiple  superior  kingdoms  (Vemasse,  Luca, 
Viqueque),  sometimes  in  curious  combinations. 

Informants’  descriptions  of  the  origins  and  distribution  of  these  scepters 
suggest  that  local  populations  created  an  organic  order  from  the  chaos  of  colo- 
nial domination.  These  “indigenous”  scepters  raise  fascinating  questions  about 
the  “mimesis”  occurring  in  this  context.  In  particular,  we  might  ask:  which 
came  first,  the  scepter  or  the  Portuguese?  Writing  on  the  Atoni  in  West  Timor, 
Schulte  Nordholt  refers  to  the  use  of  rattan  staffs  (called  net)  as  a traditional 
symbol  of  authority  held  by  the  ruler’s  envoys.29  In  Flores,  Pinto  da  Franca 
(146)  provides  evidence  of  the  distribution  of  scepters  to  Portuguese  vassal 
kingdoms:  the  last  “king”  of  Sica,  Alesu  Sentis  da  Silva,  was  photographed  in 
the  1960s  displaying  his  scepter,  which  he  claimed  dated  from  1607.  More 
than  one  church  he  visited  there  also  possessed  these  items.  Fie  described  one 
as  a “bastao  de  madeira  com  castao  de  oiro  igualmente  decorada  em  filigrana” 
(67)  [“a  wooden  baton  with  a golden  cap  equally  decorated  with  fine  metal 
tooling”].  Was  the  rattan  staff  or  scepter  already  in  use  in  eastern  Indonesia 
when  the  Portuguese  began  giving  them  as  symbols  of  vassalage  and  military 
rank?  Or  did  the  staffs  described  by  Schulte  Nordholdt  arrive  in  west-central 
Timor  in  the  seventeenth  century  via  the  “Black  Portuguese” — the  largely 
mestizo,  Catholicized  community  that  arose  in  Flores? 

The  conventional  wisdom  in  Buibela  is  that  the  “mother”  scepter  dates 
from  1703  (Luis  Pinto).  This  is  highly  unlikely,  but  may  be  a reference  to  the 
date  on  which  the  Portuguese  conferred  the  first  military  ranks  in  Oecussi. 
These  were  later  “passed”  to  Luca,  which  in  turn  gave  scepters  to  Afaloicai- 
Uatolari.  One  middle-aged  informant  claimed  that  this  process  occurred  in 
his  grandfather’s  time  and  that  the  stories  about  the  ceremony  and  celebration 
surrounding  the  rota  have  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
(Ximenes).  Other  informants  suggested  that  in  the  1890s- 1900s  there  was  a 
secondary  proliferation  of  rota  to  these  outlying  areas.  In  “taking  stock  of  the 
magical  usage  by  the  colonized  of  the  mystique”  of  the  colonizing  apparatus, 
as  Taussig  puts  it,  why  was  there  a “second  wave”  of  rotas  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century?  Was  this  the  initiative  of  the  Portuguese  or  powerful  Timorese  king- 
doms? Or,  as  suggested  by  the  proliferation  of  the  scepters  down  to  the  clan- 
level,  was  this  process  initiated  from  below  by  small  communities? 
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Much  has  been  written  about  “cargo  cults”  and  other  forms  of  commodity 
fetishism  in  eastern  Indonesia  and  the  Pacific.  But  the  rotas  were  not  “commod- 
ities” per  se.  In  the  Matebian  area,  these  objects  often  preceded  the  incorpora- 
tion into  external  markets.  Instead,  these  scepters  both  reflected  and  promoted 
a consolidation  of  political  authority  over  an  increasingly  dispersed  popula- 
tion free  of  the  threat  of  warfare.  In  his  work  on  the  Viqueque-Baucau  region, 
Metzner  (16)  suggests  that  the  early  1900s  was  a time  of  great  demographic 
change.  The  end  of  the  era  of  “tribal  warfare”  corresponded  to  the  end  of  a 
settlement  pattern  in  “fortified  villages”  to  one  more  characterized  by  increased 
population  dispersion.  Was  the  distribution  of  scepters,  which  seemed  to  have 
occurred  over  the  same  period  as  the  drawing  of  borders,  an  attempt  by  elites 
to  consolidate  hierarchy  over  and  the  collection  of  tribute  from  an  increasingly 
dispersed  population?  Based  on  informants  in  the  Baguia  and  Uatocarbau  area, 
it  appears  that  villages  and  small  kingdoms  sought  the  most  beneficial  form 
of  incorporation  into  the  expanding  system  of  tribute  and  taxation.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  small  kingdoms  and  villages  were  either  traditional  rulers, 
liurai,  or  village  headmen,  but  sometimes  just  the  most  enterprising,  “smartest” 
individuals  in  formerly  unimportant  or  recently  reconstituted  settlements.  But 
these  scepters  came  at  a price:  with  recognition  came  the  obligation  to  collect 
and  pay  tribute.  These  individuals  were  to  become  a new  generation  of  liurais  J 
and  interlocutors  with  the  expanding  Portuguese  military  apparatus. 

Round  Feet  and  Indirect  Rule 

In  remote  parts  of  eastern  Timor  elites  used  scepters  to  create  a hierarchical 
order  that  mimicked  the  Portuguese  expansion,  but  often  with  little  direct 
connection  to  the  mechanics  of  Portuguese  rule  except  for  the  arcane  taxa- 
tion system.  For  these  elites,  the  threat  of  “punishment”  by  the  Portuguese 
and  their  coastal  allies  undoubtedly  served  as  an  incentive  to  seek  a place  in 
these  hierarchies.  In  the  short-run,  the  Portuguese  administration  benefited 
from  the  slow  expansion  of  the  taxation-tribute  that  went  hand-in-hand  with 
this  proliferation  of  rota.  But  in  order  to  benefit  over  the  long-run  from  these 
hierarchies,  the  Portuguese  needed  to  divide  the  landscape  and  dominate  elites 
within  that  landscape.  Borders  and  military  outposts  were  key  to  this  formula. 

During  Celestino  da  Silvas  governorship  (1894-1908),  areas  that  had  not 
previously  appeared  on  administrative  maps  were  divided  into  manageable- 
sized sucos , to  be  monitored  and  governed  by  new  military  outposts.  According 
to  oral  sources,  the  liurai  of  dominant  kingdoms  such  as  Vessoro  and  Ossuroa, 
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known  as  “Dom,”  were  in  charge  of  creating  these  divisions.  It  appears  that 
these  liurai  remained  the  definitive  source  on  suco  and  even  sub-district  bor- 
ders up  until  World  War  II.30 

There  are  two  narratives  about  the  division  of  Afaloicai  into  sucos.  The  first 
account,  which  is  not  set  in  historical  time,  tells  of  the  separation  of  four  brothers, 
one  of  whom  becomes  the  ruler  of  Afaloicai,  while  the  other  three  each  rule  over 
new  lands  adjacent  to  the  original  Afaloicai.  (The  fourth  Afaloicai,  which  was 
located  in  Viqueque  district,  no  longer  exists.31)  The  departure  of  the  three  broth- 
ers from  Buibela-Lena  is  not  represented  as  a loss  but  as  the  strategic  expansion  of 
territory  and  influence.  In  this  version,  the  four  brother  kingdoms  are  recognized 
separately  by  their  reception  of  rota  from  different  sources  (Guterres).  In  other 
words,  the  “mythical”  origin  sees  the  rotas  as  arriving  after  the  split,  and  somehow 
confirming  the  simultaneously  unified  and  divided  legitimacy  of  the  Afaloicais. 

Martinho  de  Menezes  shared  with  me  a second,  more  colorful  narrative 
that  is  located  in  “historical  time”  and  makes  reference  to  Portuguese  officials. 
In  his  grandfather’s  time,  he  said,  a party  of  Portuguese  military  and  allies 
from  Ossuroa  arrived  at  a place  below  Afaloicai.  To  avoid  the  strenuous  hike 
up  to  the  mountain  kingdom,  a messenger  was  sent  to  Afaloicai  (Buibela/ 
Lena)  to  ask  for  horses  to  transport  the  party.  The  rulers  of  Afaloicai  viewed 
this  request  as  an  affront,  and  even  a thinly  veiled  demand  for  submission  to 
Ossuroa.  According  to  de  Menezes,  the  liurai  of  Afaloicai  asked,  “Who  will 
pay  me  back  for  the  horses?”  ( Sei  mak  selu  fali  ba  hau r).  Snubbing  the  party 
waiting  in  the  valley  below,  he  refused  to  send  horses.32  Seeing  this  refusal  to 
provide  horses  as  disobedience,  when  the  Portuguese  reached  the  kingdom 
they  drew  the  new  borders  under  the  four  tree-trunk  pillars  of  Buibela’s  sacred 
houses,  dividing  the  kingdom  into  a number  of  separate  sucos ,33  The  way  that 
de  Menezes  told  the  story,  the  division  of  Afaloicai  was  inevitable,  with  the 
Portuguese  merely  playing  their  part  in  moving  the  plot  forward.  In  both  nar- 
ratives the  Timorese  are  the  principal  characters  and  the  separation  of  Afalo- 
icai is  seen  paradoxically  as  a founding-moment. 

Curiously,  many  liurais  see  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  as  such  a 
major  change,  interpreted  as  a tightening  of  colonial  authority  and  a weaken- 
ing of  indigenous  power.  The  new  Portuguese  administration  did  not  seem 
to  understand  the  significance  of  the  symbols  of  monarchical  Portugal — the 
flags,  the  scepters,  and  military  ranks.  These  symbols  represented  and  rein- 
forced the  relationship  between  liurais  and  their  subjects.  Armando  Pinto 
Correa  reported  viewing  a monarchical  flag  in  Uatolari  as  late  as  1929  (59). 
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Nearly  thirty  years  later,  Portuguese  anthropologist  Antonio  de  Almeida  pho- 
tographed a tattered  monarchical  flag  that  had  been  kept  by  Afaloicai  for  over 
60  years.  Many  monarchists,  including  Celestino  da  Silva,  claimed  to  respect 
the  usos  e costumes  of  the  Timorese.  For  liurais , however,  the  new  bureaucratic 
order  dismissed  the  symbols  of  indigenous  political  and  ritual  authority. 

Liurai  informants  often  allude  to  a shift  in  how  the  colonial  government 
viewed  indigenous  leaders.  Starting  in  the  1910s  there  was  a marked  change  in 
the  posture  of  the  colonial  government  in  relation  to  the  liurais , who  became 
extensions  of  the  under-manned  Republican  administrations  desperate  to  pro- 
mote a market  economy  across  the  territory.  When  liurais  stepped  out  of  line 
or  when  they  obstructed  the  market  economy,  they  were  removed  ( “exonera- 
dos ”),  like  errant  civil  servants.  In  the  coastal  kingdom  of  Vessoro,  for  example, 
an  Australian  company  began  oil  exploration  in  1910,  the  same  year  that  the 
liurai  D.  Simao  was  removed  for  “incompetence.”  Similarly,  in  Afaloicai- 
Baguia,  a liurai  named  D.  Jose  (Ze  Loi  Rubi)  was  removed  from  office  in  the 
late  1920s.  According  to  Martinho  de  Menezes,  Administrator  Cal^ona  justi- 
fied this  decision  by  asking,  “If  you  cannot  plant  trees,  how  are  you  supposed 
to  control  your  subjects?”  ( Se  6 la  bele  kuda  ai  entaun  nusa  6 bele  ukun  ema r).34 
This  highlights  another  important  change:  the  increasing  demands  made  by 
military  commanders  and  later  administrators  for  liurai  to  provide  labor  and 
to  cultivate  hardwood  and  coconut  trees  for  the  market  economy. 

The  use  of  asulear ,35  or  corvee  labor,  had  long  been  a feature  of  vassalage  in 
the  western  kingdoms,  but  in  remote  parts  of  the  east  this  was  a new  develop- 
ment. While  some  liurais  found  that  requests  for  the  provision  of  forced  labor 
were  a way  of  reinforcing  their  authority,  the  practice  was  extremely  unpopu- 
lar and  limited  the  amount  of  labor  that  liurai  could  call  on  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  impressive  remains  of  Tualo,  a military  post  near  Vessoro,  indicate 
that  the  construction  of  these  posts  would  have  required  prolonged  efforts 
of  work  crews,  including  the  hauling  of  stones  to  elevated  locations.  It  is  not 
coincidental  that  these  administrators  came  to  change  the  way  people  defined 
the  recent  past.  As  Pinto  Correa  noted  in  the  Baucau  area  in  the  1930s,  the 
figure  of  the  administrator  came  to  be  a measure  of  time.  Even  today,  people 
refer  to  different  periods  according  to  the  administrators  who  ruled  over  their 
area.  For  example,  “ iha  Bras  nia  tempu  means  “during  Bras’  time.” 

The  tightening  of  the  bureaucratic  order  from  Baguia  to  Uatocarbau  is  also 
remembered  as  creating  fear  among  people  up  and  down  the  social  spectrum. 
According  to  their  descendants,  under  the  Republic  and  early  Estado  Novo, 
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liurais  were  beaten  by  the  Portuguese  for  not  providing  sufficient  quantities 
of  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  meat  (Bernardo  Pinto;  Martinho  de  Menezes). 
Bernardo  Pinto  recounted  how  his  great  uncle,  Domingos,  who  was  the  liurai 
of  Afaloicai-Uatocarbau,  was  kicked,  beaten  and  humiliated  in  public  for  dis- 
agreeing with  the  administrator  and  deciding  to  leave  a census  exercise  ( arola - 
mento)  early.  Pinto  says  his  father  was  arrested  and  beaten  to  death  in  the  late 
1920s  at  the  orders  of  a rival  nobleman  named  Antonio  “Keleboku”  Kaisala 
and  the  Viqueque  district  administrator,  Oscar  Ruas. 

Kaisalas  nickname,  “Keleboku,”  was  first  mentioned  in  Uatocarbau  in 
relation  to  the  military  post  Tualo.  Informants  suggested  that  it  was  he  who 
presided  over  this  outpost  alone  (Quintao,  Sousa).  I imagined  him  as  a Por- 
tuguese man,  until  they  explained  the  joke  surrounding  his  name  keleboku — 
which  in  Naueti  means  “round  feet.”  He  was  the  first  person  in  the  region  to 
wear  shoes,  probably  army-issue  boots.36  I later  found  there  was  some  debate 
among  other  informants  from  Kaisalas  village  as  to  whether  he  ever  “presided” 
over  anything,  but  they  did  not  deny  he  was  an  extremely  influential  person, 
not  only  in  his  suco  but  also  in  his  relationship  with  the  colonial  administra- 
tion all  the  way  to  Viqueque  (Domingas).  The  unusual  scale  and  size  of  the 
ruins  of  Kaisalas  house  in  Loe-ulu  indicate  that  as  the  brother  of  the  chefe  de 
suco  he  commanded  a significant  amount  of  peasant  labor  for  his  own  private 
purposes.  Kaisala  was  from  a hamlet  in  his  suco  that  “received”  the  rota  last, 
probably  indicating  either  that  it  had  a small  population  or  was  of  little  ritual 
significance  in  the  ritual  order.  When  asked  why  a man  from  the  least  impor- 
tant hamlet  of  a rather  unimportant  suco  could  gain  such  influence,  I was  told 
it  was  because  he  was  “clever” — he  spoke  good  Tetum  and  knew  how  to  con- 
vince people.37  Some  suggested  the  key  to  Kaisalas  success  was  his  ability  to 
terrorize  his  subjects,  including  women,  and  anybody  who  would  cross  him.38 

Kaisala  stands  out  as  a particularly  notorious  figure,  but  other  liurais  of  the 
twentieth  century  were  also  repeatedly  described  to  me  as  siak,  or  short-tem- 
pered. If  reinu  forgot  the  greeting  Bon  dia  amu  (“good  day,  lord”)  they  could 
expect  to  be  beaten  (Anonymous).  Portuguese  residing  at  administrative  or 
military  postos  required  liurais  to  provide  food  for  them,  and  the  liurais  would 
in  turn  demand  food,  under  threat  of  violence,  from  their  reinu.  Jose  Simoes 
Martinho  describes  the  role  of  liurai  as  enforcer  of  the  census.  Because  they 
received  a “gratifica^o”  for  the  total  tax  levied  on  their  subjects,  the  greediest 
liurai  would  even  force  infirm  and  disabled  people  to  the  count. 
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Conclusion 

By  the  1920s,  the  power  of  liurai  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Portuguese  Timor 
was  paradoxically  both  absolute  and  fragile.  According  to  military  commander 
Antonio  Metello,  who  served  in  southern  Lautem  (east  of  Uatocarbau),  Repub- 
lican ideals  about  the  market  economy  and  indigenous  “democracy”  resulted 
in  inconsistent  attitudes  towards  local  elites.  While  treating  weaker  figures  as 
errant  civil  servants,  such  as  was  the  case  in  Afaloicai-Uatocarbau  and  Afaloicai- 
Baguia,  commanders  occasionally  promoted  minor  figures  like  Kaisala  to  fill 
the  vacuum.  The  onus  was  on  individual  nobles  or  liurais  to  prove  their  loyalty 
and  strengthen  their  ties  to  the  administration  by  performing  in  terms  of  taxa- 
tion, labor  provision,  expansion  of  market  activity,  and  consensual  behavior. 
Fernando  Florencio  describes  a similar  process  in  Mozambique  as  the  “admin- 
istrative and  political  encapsulation”  of  traditional  authorities  (137). 

In  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century,  through  a “telescoping” 
and  mimetic  process  of  the  distribution  of  rotas,  as  well  as  the  strategic  recep- 
tion of  catechism  and  Tetum,  elites  in  the  hinterlands  attempted  to  position 
themselves  in  new  hierarchies.  These  vertical  power  relations  are  remembered 
by  elites  positively  up  to  a certain  point.  Even  the  drawing  of  borders  can  be 
framed  in  power-enhancing  terms  by  elites.  But  the  subsequent  Republican 
cooptation  of  these  hierarchies  eventually  allowed  the  colonial  administration 
to  exercise  indirect  rule  with  much  greater  ease,  and  over  the  long-term  the 
weakened  legitimacy  of  hierarchies  would  expose  liurais  to  resentment  and 
contestation  by  their  peers  and  from  below. 
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Notes 

1 Only  in  the  district  of  Manufahi  was  it  greater:  no  non-Timorese  for  4,882  counted 
Timorese.  This  gaping  “zero”  in  the  statistics  seems  to  foreshadow  the  great  rebellion  of  Dom 
Boaventura  four  years  later. 

2 I do  not  want  to  minimize  the  shock  and  violence  inherent  in  the  “encounter.”  As  Luis 
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Felipe  de  Thomaz  comments,  “The  consensual  and  symbiotic  character  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  Portuguese  presence  in  Timor  does  not  imply  that  relations  between  the  various  powers  were 
a bed  of  roses.” 

3 It  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  reinos  compiled  by  the  commando  militar  (“Decreto  de  17 
de  Junho”). 

4 Documented  by  Shepard  Forman  (“Descent,  Alliance  and  Exchange”)  and  Justino  Guterres. 

5 Defined  by  the  sucos  of  Afaloicai-Uatolari,  Afaloicai-Baguia  and  Afaloicai-Uatocarbau.  A 
suco  is  the  administrative  unit  below  the  sub-district. 

6 See  Hull  on  these  questions. 

7 While  the  recent  conflict  between  “firaku”  and  “kaladi”  within  the  armed  forces,  police, 
and  Dili  neighborhoods  has  ignited  a debate  over  essentialized  identities,  most  residents  of  the 
valley  still  strongly  identify  most  with  their  village  and  clan.  The  concept  of  being  a “Makassae” 
is  quite  complicated  because  there  are  at  least  four  varieties  of  the  language,  and  speakers  of  the 
southern  variety  are  often  mocked  by  those  from  the  north  coast. 

8 It  is  in  fact  a social  category,  a self-identifier,  as  in  the  much-repeated  phrase,  “I  am  reinu .” 
Thomaz  writes  that  the  term  kuda-reinu  or  horse- reinu  was  widely  used,  which  he  believes  mean 
the  beasts  of  burden  of  the  reino. 

9 At  the  time  this  ethnography  was  published,  one  of  the  principal  authors,  Cristiano  da 
Costa,  founded  a new  political  party  called  UNDERTIM,  which  calls  for  a re-creation  of  social 
relations  in  rural  communities  based  on  a pre-colonial  ideal.  For  discussion  of  archetypes  of  slave 
and  king  in  Timorese  politics,  see  Kammen. 

10  Pago  d’Arcos  met  Jeronimo  on  a trip  to  Macau  as  a young  man,  crossing  the  Pacific  with 
the  then  60-something  missionary.  I quote  Pago  d’Arcos  from  Teixeira. 

11  Pago  d’Arcos  explains  that  the  passage  that  appeared  in  the  Amoves  e Viagens  de  Pedro 
Manuel  'is  taken  directly  from  his  encounters  with  Jeronimo  (184). 

12  Pago  d’Arcos  later  calls  him  the  “heir”  of  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto,  the  sometimes  clumsy, 
always  picaresque  chronicler  of  Portuguese  expansion  in  the  East. 

13  Father  Felgueiras,  a Jesuit  priest  now  based  in  Dili  asked  Bernardo  Pinto  to  write  this 
memoir.  Father  Felgueiras,  who  has  been  in  Timor  since  1971,  recently  published  a memoir 
of  his  own.  Fie  kindly  allowed  me  access  to  the  growing  archive  of  liurai  memoirs  at  the  Jesuit 
Mission  in  Taibesse,  Dili. 

14  Bernardo  Pinto’s  father  was  educated  in  Baucau,  a world  away  from  his  village.  The  near- 
est mission  to  Uatocarbau  only  opened  in  Ossu  in  1 937.  A catechist  began  teaching  a handful  of 
students  in  Uatocarbau  in  1938  (Pascoal). 

15  It  already  appeared  on  Manuel  de  Eredia’s  map  ofTimor  (Plate  418). 

16  The  others  were  Vemasse  on  the  north  coast,  and  Viqueque,  not  far  from  Luca  in  the 
south.  For  more  on  the  early  colonial  geography  ofTimor,  see  Fiagerdal. 

17  According  to  Portuguese  sources,  the  Portuguese  chose  Tomas  de  Amaral  to  rule  Luca 
after  a series  of  intrigues  and  strange  conflicts  during  his  uncle’s  reign  known  as  “Guerra  dos 
Doidos.”  The  Guerra  dos  Doidos  appears  to  have  been  a messianic,  anti-colonial  movement. 
See  Luna  de  Oliveira  (Vol.  1-2)  and  Pelissier.  D.  Tomas’  title,  in  translation:  “Lieutenant  Gen.l 
Superintendent  and  Controller  of  this  Province  of  the  Bellos  and  General  tax  inspector  of  the 
royal  fintas  of  the  South,  King  and  Colonel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Luca  and  its  jurisdictions.” 

18  The  villages  were  Cassleque  and  Waibobo. 

19  13,444  Remington  cartridges,  7,220  Albini  cartidges,  846  pounds  of  gunpowder,  12 
Fiowitzer,  1 2 munitions,  6 bombs  1 of  which  was  an  incendiary  bomb,  7 percussion  bombs,  8 
espoletas  graduados,  1 composition  candle,  roughly  200  kilograms  of  lead  bullets.  Furthermore, 
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the  report  claims  that  1 63  hamlets  were  burnt  and  1 7 chiefs  or  nobles  taken  prisoner. 

20  In  the  final  analysis,  the  Governor  seemed  most  preoccupied  with  the  creation  of  a work- 
able, lasting  taxation  scheme.  Vicente  suggests  that  Da  Silva  enslaved  prisoners  and  put  them 
to  work  on  his  plantations  on  the  north  coast.  Additionally,  in  casual  conversations  across  the 
Matebian  valley  it  was  repeated  to  me  that  slaves  were  taken  in  the  conflict  from  Burabo’o 
Mountain  to  near  Soibada  in  Manatuto  district. 

21  Thomaz  believes  that  the  Malay  origin  of  the  word  for  gun  inTetum,  kilat , proves  that  the 
Timorese  had  been  exposed  to  firearms  before  contact  with  the  Portuguese. 

22  “More  a kind  of  investiture  that  they  seek  from  this  government,  in  order  to  exercise  their 
jurisdiction  and  power.” 

23  Luca  received  one  of  the  first  military  ranks  in  the  East,  most  likely  earlier  than  Vemasse. 

24  Here  I am  indebted  to  the  fieldwork  and  draft  paper  of  Antero  Benedito  da  Silva,  professor 
of  Development  Studies  at  University  of  East  Timor  and  native  of  the  Uatocarbau-Uatolari  area. 

25  It  is  important  to  note  that  cai’ua  in  Naueti  means  scepter.  The  fact  that  the  place  was 
named  “Ossu-scepter”  suggests  the  name  came  after  the  cited  war. 

26  Ospina  and  Hohe  mention  Afaloicai’s  complex  system  of  “telescoping  authority”  in  pass- 
ing in  their  analysis  of  traditional  power  structures.  Their  “pyramid”  diagram  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 

27  My  use  of  this  Hobbesian  term  is  intentional.  The  same  informants  spoke  of  their  “insti- 
tutions” as  though  they  were  western  parliamentary  democracies,  with  divided  judicial,  legisla- 
tive, and  executive  branches.  Their  speech  was  soaked  with  European  political  models. 

28  Forman  (“East  Timor”)  attempts  to  document  the  path  of  the  scepters  from  the  kingdom 
of  Vemasse  to  the  areas  on  the  north  and  west  slopes  of  Mt.  Matebian.  Additionally,  the  word 
rota  is  used  to  describe  other  objects.  Informants  report  that  during  the  early  years  of  the  Indo- 
nesian occupation  other  items,  such  as  porcelain  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  (VOC), 
were  referred  to  as  rota  (Hermenegildo  Pinto).  Some  indigenous  objects  like  gold  or  silver  belak 
were  also  referred  to  as  rota. 

29  Recently  such  objects  have  appeared  for  auction  on  the  internet. 

30  A 1 927  map  of  Portuguese  Timor  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  indicates  that 
the  Portuguese  were  unable  to  map  the  definitive  administrative  division  in  most  of  the  terri- 
tory, including  the  Baguia-Uatocarbau  region.  In  the  first  narrative,  official  delineation  of  the 
subdistricts  was  assembled  only  in  1939. 

31  The  number  four  is  very  significant  in  the  region,  signaling  balance  and  stability,  as  Nor- 
dholt  and  Andaya  note.  Luis  de  Menezes  told  me  the  Viqueque  Afalocai  was  called  “Makaliku.” 
He  said  all  of  the  other  Afaloicais  are  “photocopies”  of  the  original 

32  The  second  time  De  Menezes  told  this  story,  laughing,  he  added  that  the  ruler  of  Afaloicai 
was  probably  a little  drunk  from  palm  wine  ( tua  mutiri). 

33  In  Buibela,  caretakers  of  the  sacred  houses  confirmed  that  the  borders  of  the  sucos  Afalo- 
icai-Uatolari  and  Afaloicai  Baguia  invisibly  “bisect”  the  uma  lulik  under  the  ai-rin  or  feet  of  the 
houses,  literally  an  east-west  line  right  under  the  houses. 

34  In  Tetum  the  second  person  familiar  form  “O”  is  reserved  for  children  and  subordinates, 
which  increases  the  insult  behind  this  declaration. 

35  Commonly  thought  to  be  from  the  Portuguese  auxiliar. 

36  The  Timorese  fascination  with  Kaisala’s  shoes  seems  to  have  been  echoed  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Metello  describes  a Governor  of  the  1910s.  Quoting  the  Governor:  “E  preciso  civilisar  o 
preto  [. . .]  para  o ano  na  nova  Festa  que  aqui  se  ha  de  relisar,  os  pretos  venham  todos  de  sapatos!” 
[“The  negro  must  be  civilized  (. . .)  next  year  for  the  new  Party  that  we  must  have  here,  the  negros 
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will  come  in  shoes!”]. 

37  He  was  also  a loyal  Portuguese  subject.  Luna  de  Oliveira  (vol.  IV)  cites  his  efforts  to  help 
the  Portuguese  during  the  Japanese  occupation  in  World  War  II. 

38  These  abuses  had  violent  consequences  during  times  of  “pay  back,”  like  World  War  II, 
when  Kaisala  was  handed  over  to  the  Japanese  by  Timorese  enemies.  He  was  executed. 
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The  Unruly  Island:  Colonialism's  Predicament 
in  Late  Nineteenth-Century  East  Timor 


Ricardo  Roque 


Abstract:  This  paper  describes  the  state  of  colonial  administration  in  East 
Timor  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  It  explores  a common  view  of  the 
“underdeveloped”  nature  of  nineteenth-century  Portuguese  colonialism 
by  examining  the  recurrent  complaints  made  by  the  Portuguese  governors 
about  East  Timor’s  miserable  and  unmanageable  colonial  condition. 

From  the  civilizing  perspective,  Portuguese  rule  in  Timor  seemed  virtually 
impossible.  The  island  was  geographically  isolated  from  Macau  and 
Lisbon;  the  administration  was  militarily  weak,  economically  poor,  and 
enmeshed  in  multiple  political  conflicts,  either  between  the  colonizers 
and  the  indigenous  or  amongst  colonizers.  Yet  this  paper  also  tries  to  go 
beyond  the  negative  connotations  and  the  Eurocentric  character  of  such 
discourses.  In  contrast,  it  suggests  a productive  engagement  with  the 
predicament  of  colonial  administration.  The  intention  is  to  set  forth  an 
alternative  hypothesis  that  emphasizes  the  tactical  character  of  colonialism 
and  its  embedding  in  the  pragmatics  of  local  colonial  interactions. 


Introduction 

There  were  hardly  any  “houses  of  stone  and  lime”;  “fortress”  was  the  name 
given  to  “something”  in  ruins;  malarial  mosquitoes  prospered  in  the  enclosing 
swamp;  it  was  a most  unhealthy  place  in  which  to  live;  there  was  one  church, 
the  governors  palace,  the  custom-house;  a decaying  barrack  for  soldiers;  one 
lighthouse  barely  working;  no  public  roads,  “no  schools,  no  houses  for  the 
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officials,”  and  “this  just  in  Dili  because  in  the  interior  nothing  exists.”1  Thus 
governors  in  official  correspondence  in  the  1880s  described  the  city  of  Dili,  the 
Portuguese  port  of  trade  on  a natural  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  Timor  and  the 
seat  of  government  since  1769,  the  year  the  Portuguese  settled  in  East  Timor 
after  a forced  departure  from  their  previous  establishment  in  Lifau.  The  image 
was  not  much  modified  in  the  years  to  come,  nor  had  it  been  significantly  dif- 
ferent in  the  years  before.2  The  place  gave  a most  negative  impression  of  the 
Portuguese  government — “a  most  miserable  one,”  careless  about  improving  the 
country  or  the  natives’  condition — to  the  British  naturalist  Alfred  Russell  Wal- 
lace, visiting  the  island  in  1861:  “The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  a poor 
native  town,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  civilization  round  about  it” 
(Wallace  145,  1 5 1 ).3  No  signs  on  the  landscape  hinted  at  the  presence  of  “civi- 
lized,” European,  rule.  Under  foreign  eyes  even  the  Portuguese  colonizers  bore 
a resemblance  to  the  natives.  Joseph  Conrad’s  Victory  of  1915  depicted  Dili  as 
“that  highly  pestilential  place,”  “that  miserable  town  of  mud  hovels,”  where  one 
lonesome  British  trader  “refused  to  accept  the  racial  whiteness  of  the  Portu- 
guese officials”  as  he  wandered  in  despair  after  his  brig  had  been  confiscated  at 
the  customs  “on  some  pretence  of  irregularity  in  his  papers”  (Conrad  9,  11-12). 

Notwithstanding  the  differing  nationalist  verves  of  these  views,  they  con- 
curred on  the  verdict:  imperialism  in  Timor  was  adrift.  For  external  observers, 
Dili  offered  confirmation  to  the  stereotype  of  the  “primitive”  and  “immoral” 
character  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  For  the  Portuguese  authorities,  East 
Timor  stained  the  idealization  of  imperial  order,  adding  to  the  self-perception 
of  the  empire’s  “fragility”  then  current  in  some  Portuguese  intellectual  circles. 
Wallace’s  and  Conrad’s  observations  above  also  conveyed  a widespread  nega- 
tive imagery  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  venture.  Then  current  in  British  cir- 
cles, this  image  eventually  intensified  as  the  Portuguese  and  British  imperialist 
interests  in  Africa  dramatically  clashed  in  the  crisis  of  the  British  ultimatum  of 
1890. 4 The  “natural”  expression  of  a “backward”  European  nation,  the  Portu- 
guese colonization  was  commonly  accused  of  not  complying  with  the  “mod- 
ern” moral,  economic,  and  technical  standards  which  then  ought  to  guide 
the  Western  “civilizing  mission”:  the  profitable  exploration  of  the  country, 
the  military  power,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  “natives,”  or  the  territorial 
extension  of  an  efficient  state  administration.5 

In  Portugal,  Timor’s  reputation  was  the  worse:  a “damnable  colony,”  a 
“place  of  hell,”  cursed  to  perpetual  backwardness  (Fernandes  6-8).  Such  a 
“capital  city,”  Dili,  was  unworthy  of  the  Portuguese  empire,  and  overall  the 
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colonial  situation  in  the  island  embarrassingly  disagreed  with  the  good  prin- 
ciples of  proper  imperial  rule.  “Considered  from  every  possible  point  of  view,” 
wrote  a former  official  in  1903,  “except  for  its  natural  wealth,  one  must  admit 
Timor  is  the  most  miserable  country  in  the  all  universe,  where  civilization  has 
never  entered”  (Dores  821).  Despite  three  centuries  of  Portuguese  presence 
in  the  island,  the  impact  of  European  civilization  seemed  nil  and  economic 
profits  a mirage.  This  perception  gained  especial  currency  in  Portuguese  intel- 
lectual circles  marked  by  the  belief  in  the  empire’s  “decadence,”  “weakness,” 
and  “backwardness”  vis-a-vis  the  “modern”  and  “stronger”  European  imperial 
nations,  such  as  Britain  and  France  (seeTrajano  Filho  21-39).  In  this  vein,  an 
influential  metropolitan  current  of  opinion  in  the  1880s  vehemently  argued 
for  “abandoning”  the  colony  “once  and  for  all,  for  no  matter  what  price” 
(Martins  12;  see  also  Ramos  143-46).  Nevertheless,  engulfed  by  the  rising 
imperialist-nationalist  ideology  that  would  dominate  imperial  policy  in  Portu- 
gal from  the  1890s,  these  critical  views  did  not  prevail.  Thereafter,  the  sacred 
principle  of  the  Portuguese  empire’s  historical  continuity  determined  that  all 
colonial  territories  dating  back  to  the  Discoveries  were  necessarily  inalienable 
(see  Alexandre  147-62).  In  Timor,  the  empire  could  be  adrift;  but  in  the  name 
of  a glorious  imperial  past,  no  colony,  not  even  Timor,  could  be  given  away. 

Hope  for  turning  such  a “miserable  country”  into  a profitable  possession 
rested  on  the  ability  of  imperial  agents  to  introduce  Western  principles  of 
statecraft,  morality,  and  economic  exploration.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
an  extensive  gallery  of  governors  and  interim  governors  took  charge  of  the 
colony.  The  majority  arrived  from  the  metropole  dreaming  of  modernizing 
programmes  of  government.  Many  took  pains  to  effect  change.  But  gover- 
nors came  and  went  at  a rapid  pace.  From  1873  until  1894,  the  year  Colonel 
Celestino  da  Silva  began  his  fourteen  years’  rule  (1894-1908),  Timor  experi- 
enced seventeen  governors  and  one  government  council.  Most  governors  did 
not  last  more  than  two  years,  sometimes  months.  They  succumbed  to  malaria, 
the  unbearable  conditions  of  isolation,  or  often  to  the  political  conflicts  with 
Macau  and  local  officials.  Thus  those  who  survived  disease  usually  left  the 
island  convinced  that  colonial  administration  was  practically  hopeless. 

East  Timor’s  part  in  the  empire  was  perceived  as  problematic  and  disrupt- 
ing; a sense  of  ruin  and  disorder  bewildered  the  Portuguese  colonial  gover- 
nors, even  though  they  held  to  the  idea  that  the  territory  could  but  definitely 
remain  a Portuguese  belonging.  This  paper  explores  this  predicament.  It  takes 
on  the  civilizing  perspective  of  the  Portuguese  governors  in  order  to  offer  a 
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general  description  (to  a considerable  extent  based  in  primary  documentation) 
of  the  colonial  administration  in  Timor,  in  a historical  period  so  far  second- 
arily addressed  by  historians.6  The  paper  looks  at  the  dimensions  of  the  colo- 
nial predicament  that  arose  most  especially  in  the  context  of  the  community 
of  European  colonials.  It  focuses  on  the  negative  connotations  of  the  colonial 
order  in  Timor:  locally,  as  regards  the  Dili  administration,  and  externally  as 
regards  Dili’s  relationship  with  the  imperial  and  provincial  authorities  in  Lis- 
bon and  Macau.  The  narrative  concentrates  attention  on  important  tropes  of 
the  Portuguese  perception  of  Timor’s  troublesome  condition:  the  patrimonial 
nature  of  the  state,  the  financial  misery,  the  unreliable  information  order,  the 
military  vulnerability,  the  establishment’s  geographical  isolation,  or  the  rival- 
ries amongst  officials.  This  exposes  the  tensions  and  vulnerabilities  underly- 
ing the  imperial  project  “from  within”  the  community  of  colonizers.8  Yet,  the 
intention  is  to  read  these  contemporary  accounts  “against  the  grain,”  suggest- 
ing a productive  engagement  with  the  miseries  of  administration.  It  will  be 
suggested  that  the  accounts  of  trouble  and  disorder  also  express  a tactical  form 
of  enacting  the  empire  and  a pragmatic  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  colonial  situation.  The  negative  emphasis  on  colonialism’s  predicament 
might  trap  scholars  in  a vicious  circle  of  Eurocentric  analysis,  hindering  the 
understanding  of  such  tactical  and  pragmatic  types  of  colonial  rule.  This  paper 
then  concludes  with  a challenge.  It  invites  scholars  to  address  the  possibility 
of  “colonial  order”  in  distressed  and  marginal  imperial  zones  (such  as  Timor) 
in  the  context  of  the  local  pragmatics  of  government  and  with  regard  to  the 
complex  interplay  between  the  European  and  the  indigenous  cultures. 

The  article  begins  by  taking  us  back  to  the  city  of  Dili.  It  describes  the  poor 
infrastructural  condition  of  the  colonial  establishment,  its  military  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  the  patrimonial  character  of  the  colonial  society.  The  second  section 
of  the  essay  takes  a wider  perspective.  It  analyses  the  regime  of  imperial  and 
regional  connections  that  linked  the  island  colony  to  the  exterior,  in  particular 
to  the  provincial  government  in  Macau.  This  section  shows  the  political  dis- 
connections and  misconnections  of  the  colonial  establishment,  especially  as 
regards  its  circuits  of  information.  Finally,  I will  look  at  the  strategies  of  eco- 
nomic survival  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  in  Dili.  It  is  here  shown  that  Dili 
was  greatly  dependent  on  the  episodic  appropriations  of  flows  of  goods  and 
money,  flows  which  constantly  broke  up  and  which  the  government  authori- 
ties could  barely  control. 
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Patrimonialism  and  the  "Moral  Problem"  of  Administration 

Dili,  as  we  saw,  seemed  to  contradict  the  expectation  of  European  presence 
in  the  island.  Yet  the  appearance  of  “civilization”  was  something  visible  in  the 
capital  city.  “Officials  in  black  and  white  European  costume,  and  officers  in 
gorgeous  uniforms,”  Wallace  derogatively  observed  in  the  1860s,  “abound  in  a 
degree  quite  disproportionate  to  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  place”  (145).  To 
“enlightened”  visitors  such  as  Wallace,  in  effect,  the  pompous  display  of  uni- 
forms and  the  proliferation  of  state  officials  contrasted  with  the  native  look  of 
the  town  and  the  government’s  inefficiency.  Uniforms  and  officials  might  have 
signalled  European  civilization,  but  they  were  hollow  signs.  It  was  at  any  rate 
in  Dili  that  virtually  all  state  officialdom  dwelled  and  the  very  few  Europeans 
came  together  (see  Forbes  418).  Apart  from  occasional  foreigners,  the  tiny 
European  community  was  composed  of  Portuguese  officials,  missionaries,  sol- 
diers, or  army  officers  of  high  or  low  rank.  State  officialdom  in  Dili  included 
also  Macanese,  and  occasionally  Indo-Portuguese  from  Goa,  as  well  as  a good 
number  of  Timorese,  some  of  whom  would  achieve  high  administrative  posi- 
tions (see  Fernandes  4).  This  society  of  bureaucrats  and  officers  encompassed 
the  formal  structure  of  the  colonial  state.  The  real  scope  of  intervention  of 
this  bureaucracy,  however,  was  confined  to  Dili  and  the  close  surroundings, 
and  clerks  and  state  officials  remained  stationary  in  the  capital  for  most  of  the 
duration  of  their  appointments.  The  “appearance”  of  “civilization,”  the  dis- 
play of  signs  of  administrative  status,  as  Wallace  remarked,  perhaps  conveyed 
one  of  Dili  society’s  defining  traits:  patrimonialism. 

The  Patrimonial  Society 

Although  confined  to  Dili,  the  Portuguese  society  was  densely  and  hierar- 
chically differentiated  on  the  basis  of  a refined  title-system,  and  bureaucratic 
and  military  ranks.  At  the  summit  stood  the  governor,  highest  representa- 
tive of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal,  invariably  an  army  or  navy  offi- 
cer of  high  rank.  The  exercise  of  government  was  to  a large  extent  discre- 
tionarily  concentrated  on  the  figure  of  the  governor  who  held  authoritative 
power  to  decide  on  every  administrative  division,  issue  decrees  and  regula- 
tions, promote,  sanction,  or  acquit  individuals  from  post  (including  the 
missionaries),  conduct  war,  etc.9  Below  the  governor  there  was  a hierarchy 
of  military  ranks  and  bureaucratic  positions:  the  government  secretary;  the 
judge;  the  medical  doctor;  and  many  other  officials  and  clerks  distributed 
by  various  sections  and  countless  administrative  ranks  (director,  sub-director, 
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inspector,  sub-inspector...).  Many  of  these  posts  were  said  to  exist  only  on 
paper.  Appointments  from  Lisbon  or  Macau — including  appointment  to  the 
governorship — arrived  following  months,  or  even  years,  of  delay.  Substitutes 
could  be  recruited  among  the  locals,  but  some  positions  would  never  be  filled. 
An  intricate,  ranked  state  administration  nonetheless  existed.  New  adminis- 
trative posts  and  reforms  succeeded.10  For  governors  seemed  to  believe  that 
the  modernity  of  Dili’s  administration  was  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  of 
functional  differentiation. 1 1 

Rather  than  effectively  constituting  a functional  division  of  labour,  this 
dense  bureaucratic  differentiation  was  only  rational  in  appearance.  In  practice 
it  worked  as  a Weberian  type  of  “patrimonial  officialdom,”  in  which  admin- 
istrative ranks  configured  a system  of  status  and  assets  of  office  dependent  on 
the  endowments  of  the  governor  (see  Weber  1028-38).  Portuguese  officials 
and  military  lived  in  the  orbit  of  the  governor,  on  whom  they  depended  for 
prebends  in  the  form  of  ranks,  titles,  posts,  praise  in  government  portarias 
[decrees],  and  other  signs  of  status.  Offices  and  prebends  constituted  indica- 
tors of  social  status,  but  could  also  be  converted  into  economic  capital,  for 
administrative  offices  represented  an  opportunity  for  patrimonial  appropria- 
tion. The  better  one’s  standing  in  the  administrative  hierarchies,  the  more  one 
could  enlarge  one’s  patrimonial  benefices,  diverting  flows  of  resources  owed 
to  the  state,  such  as  custom  duties  and  taxes,  which,  as  we  will  see,  were  the 
main  local  source  of  state  receipt.  Throughout  the  decades  of  1870  and  1880, 
“general  corruption”  was  denounced  in  every  administrative  division;  public 
assets  were  constantly  appropriated  for  personal  advantage  by  whoever  was 
the  holder  of  office  (Lacerda,  16  Apr.  1880).  This  practice  might  explain  Dili’s 
reputation  as  a port  where  “exploitation”  was  ordinary  for  those  passing  traders 
who  fell  through  this  patrimonial  net.  At  the  port  of  Dili,  part  of  the  custom 
duties  endemically  fell  under  patrimonial  appropriation  by  the  officials,  while 
outside,  in  the  wild  hinterland,  the  situation  was  no  less  patrimonial.  Gover- 
nors distrusted  the  army  officers  in  charge  of  the  districts,  accusing  them  of 
diverting  the  indigenous  tax  (the  fintd)  for  personal  benefit,  and  abusing  the 
“natives”  in  all  possible  ways. 

Yet  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  many  officials  sought  to  take  advantage  of 
their  stay  in  Timor.  Macau  often  delayed  the  payment  of  salaries  for  months, 
and  ordinarily  officials  had  to  buy  everything  on  credit.12  Many  officials  had 
been  detached  to  temporary  service  in  Dili  from  a position  in  Macau  or  on 
commission  from  the  metropole.  Having  left  their  families  behind,  they  took 
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the  appointments  against  their  will,  demonized  Timor,  and  looked  forward 
to  a return  to  Macau  or  Lisbon  in  earnest  (see  Silva,  11  Aug.  1896).  Gover- 
nors, in  particular,  regarded  the  contingent  of  Macanese  in  these  conditions  as 
“extremely  prejudicial”  to  administration  (Lacerda,  16  Apr.  1880).  Governor 
Celestino  da  Silva,  for  example,  explicitly  blamed  the  Macanese  officials  for 
using  appointments  in  Timor  just  as  a means  to  cover  gaming  debts  in  Macau; 
eventually  some  would  return  richer  (Silva,  23  Sept.  1897). 

Patrimonial  Rivalry  and  the  Army 

Schemes,  little  conspiracies,  and  gossip  in  Dili,  resonating  in  Macau’s  public 
sphere,  were  a central  means  of  power  struggle  in  a field  of  “patrimonial  com- 
petition” internal  to  the  state  officialdom.  Officials  in  Dili  depended  on  the 
governor’s  prebends  and  survived  by  taking  a share  of  the  circuits  of  taxation 
owed  to  the  state.  Yet  officials  could  fight  among  themselves  for  the  favours 
of  the  governor  (or  even  the  favours  of  indigenous  authorities  in  the  interior), 
but  also  against  the  governor,  when  political  influence  and  the  preservation  of 
means  of  securing  the  personal  appropriation  of  the  office’s  patrimonial  bene- 
fices were  at  stake.  A prevalent  state  of  “courtly  intrigue”  indicated  effervescent 
enmity  among  the  officials  themselves  and  between  them  and  the  governor.13 
The  “bitter  tongue”  and  “stingy  intrigue”  of  the  European  society  in  Dili  was 
depreciatingly  noted  time  and  again  (Fernandes  17;  Franca).  Hugo  de  Lac- 
erda, for  example,  was  under  constant  attack  by  officials  and  repeatedly  com- 
plained to  Macau  of  the  “immoral  and  antipatriotic  work  of  the  intrigue  mak- 
ers in  Macau  and  Timor  for  discrediting  all  district  authorities  and  principally 
the  governors  who  do  not  acquiesce  in  their  ignorant  and  ignoble  specula- 
tions” (Lacerda,  6 Feb.  1877).  Solidarity  among  officials  was  feeble  and  loyalty 
to  the  governor  loose.  No  wonder  governors  in  Dili  felt  surrounded  by  a rebel 
mob  and  a treacherous  colonial  officialdom.  “With  these  elements,”  governor 
Bento  da  Franca  concluded  in  1883,  “good  administration  is  impossible,  nor 
is  the  progress  of  this  people”  (qtd.  in  Pereira,  24  Dec.  1883). 

The  question  of  how  to  “moralize”  this  administration  greatly  preoccupied 
the  governors.  “Lack  of  capable  personnel,”  their  “stupidity,  evil  nature,  and 
greed”  indeed  became  a leitmotif  in  the  discourses  on  the  causes  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  colony  (Dores  767).  In  the  governors’  eyes,  the  administration 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  corrupt  officials  and  officers  who  simply  cared  about 
pursuit  of  profit,  exploited  the  natives,  and  robbed  the  state,  while  the  guard 
of  the  colony  was  at  the  mercy  of  vicious  regular  soldiers.  Police  corps  lingered 
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on  paper  proposals.14  The  appearance  in  Timor  of  contingents  of  convicts, 
rebels,  army  deserters,  and  political  deportees  from  Goa,  Lisbon,  Macau,  or 
Mozambique  had  been  almost  as  regular  as  the  monsoons  since  the  seven- 
teenth century.13  Deportees  normally  ended  Lip  occupying  some  position  in 
public  administration  or  the  army  (see  Oliveira,  15  July  1882;  Correia,  Gen- 
tio  de  Timor  51).  The  regular  army — the  Companhia  de  Infantaria  de  Timor 
[Timor  Infantry  Corps] — was  a fluctuant  and  undisciplined  amalgam  of  Afri- 
cans, Goans,  Portuguese,  and  Macanese,  who  erratically  arrived  for  replacing 
other  aged  and  diseased  soldiers,  or  staunching  episodic  rebellions.16 

The  poor  quality  of  the  troops  was  perhaps  as  worrying  as  the  shortage 
of  regulars  throughout  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  aver- 
age number  of  regulars  in  this  period  was  around  150,  and  army  officers  for 
commanding  the  armies  and  securing  inland  administration  would  not  exceed 
one  dozen. 1 In  practice,  before  and  after  the  creation  of  the  Timor  Corps  in 
the  1810s,  the  military  force  of  Dili  was  in  the  hands  of  a structured  company 
of  indigenous  irregulars,  the  moradores  [residents];  while,  in  the  event  of  war 
against  Timorese  enemies,  the  government’s  dependence  on  the  warriors  sup- 
plied by  vassal  kingdoms — the  arraiais — was  practically  total.18  The  moral 
and  numerical  fragility  of  the  regular  army  hindered  economic  development 
and  the  extension  of  rule  over  the  territory.  In  addition,  it  raised  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  military  vulnerability  of  the  Portuguese  establishment,  an  issue 
of  dramatic  importance  given  the  constancy  of  indigenous  hostility  towards 
the  Dili  government,  as  evidence  on  the  high  number  of  Timorese  “rebellions” 
during  this  historical  period  indicates.19  Truly  dramatic  requests  for  reinforc- 
ing this  scanty  regular  army  were  repeatedly  submitted  to  the  authorities  in 
Macau  or  Lisbon.20  The  provincial  governor  Jose  da  Gra<;a  would  express  this 
anxiety  in  a letter  to  the  Ministry  in  1882.  In  his  opinion,  colonial  weakness 
only  could  derive  from  an  army  composed  of  “the  waste  matter  of  the  Euro- 
pean and  African  scum”;  Europeans  elsewhere  convicted  for  “crimes  of  deser- 
tion, robbery,  indiscipline,  etc.,  etc.”  and  “the  most  putrid”  Africans  from 
Mozambique:  “These  are  the  elements  of  order  and  security  available  to  the 
district  governor  for  keeping  at  bay  many  dozens  of  regulos  [indigenous  rul- 
ers], heads  of  more  than  one  million  individuals!”  (Gra^a,  20  Oct.  1882).  We 
have  looked  at  the  patrimonial  workings  of  colonial  administration  from  Dili. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  island  in  the  networks  of  empire. 
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Broken  Links  Between  Dili,  Macau,  and  Lisbon 

Despite  two  inconsequential  experiences  as  an  autonomous  province  (1851- 
1852  and  1863-1866),  Timor  had  always  been  subordinate  to  governors 
either  in  Goa  or  Macau  until  1896,  when  the  imperial  government  decided 
to  bestow  on  Governor  Celestino  da  Silva  the  administrative  independence  of 
Timor,  thereafter  Autonomous  Military  District  directly  subordinate  to  Lis- 
bon. At  the  beginning  of  the  1870s,  Macau  and  Timor  constituted  one  single 
province  headed  by  a governor  in  Macau.  Administration  in  Dili  was  depen- 
dent upon  the  instructions,  budget,  and  logistic  support  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  Macau,  to  whom  the  district  governor  in  Timor  had  to  show  obedi- 
ence. Yet,  from  the  perspective  of  Macau  and  Timor  alike,  the  exercise  of  rule 
from  a distance  was  very  problematic.  In  Macau,  Timor  looked  too  far  and  too 
strange.  Provincial  governors  saw  the  island  as  an  unwanted  burden.  It  set  upon 
an  already  meagre  provincial  budget  that  could  barely  afford  Dili’s  survival, 
let  alone  extraordinary  requests  for  troops,  weaponry,  and  money,  normally 
received  with  antipathy  if  not  open  opposition.21  In  Timor,  the  rule  of  Macau 
was  a source  of  unease.  Macau  as  well  looked  too  far  and  too  alien.  District 
governors  expressed  feelings  of  humiliation  for  having  to  constantly  “beg”  for 
Macau’s  money  and  support,  which  would  never  come,  or  demur  to  arrive  (see 
Oliveira,  1 Nov.  1882).  Orders  and  decisions  emitted  in  Timor,  for  instance, 
could  still  be  annulled  in  Macau  a posteriori , to  the  despair  of  the  district  gov- 
ernors.22 Autonomy  was,  therefore,  a common  aspiration  which  only  Lisbon’s 
inaction  and  Timor’s  financial  incapacity  seemed  indefinitely  to  postpone. 

Communications  and  the  Troubled  Information  Order 

Nonetheless,  the  connections  between  Timor  and  the  Portuguese  empire  were 
solely  administrative.  The  Portuguese  had  long  since  ceased  commerce  and 
navigation  in  Timorese  waters.23  There  was  no  memory  of  ships  from  Macau 
or  Portugal  calling  at  Timor  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  Timor  “to  other 
ports  there  has  not  occurred  nor  I believe  will  occur  any  Portuguese  com- 
merce,” one  governor  wrote  in  1881,  while  between  Macau  and  Lisbon  there 
was  “not  the  most  insignificant  transaction”  (Gra9a,  20  Oct.  1881).  Timor 
and  the  empire  were  loosely  connected  by  bodies  of  legislation,  letters,  and 
state  officials.  As  governor  Lacerda  e Maia  stated  eloquently  in  1886: 


Europeans  are  but  the  decrees  that  come  in  with  appointments  to  the  various 
public  posts  and  [Europeans]  are  but  those  who  go  out  after  having  been  declared 
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incapable  by  the  health  council;  here,  there  is  not  even  one  trader  from  Portugal 
and  not  even  one  commercial  traveller  from  the  kingdom.  Imports  from  the 
metropole  do  not  exist  and  exports  to  Lisbon  do  not  occur.  And  with  Macau  the 
same  isolation  happens.  From  there  comes  nothing  and  from  here  nothing  goes! 
(Maia,  31  Aug.  1886  [underline  in  the  original]) 

Macau  and  Timor  were  separated  by  many  miles  of  water  and  by  many 
days  of  travel.  Connections  with  Macau  or  Lisbon  were  slow  and  indirect. 
Invectives  against  the  dependence  on  foreign  shipping  for  communications 
and  calls  for  regular  direct  connections  with  Portugal  and  Macau  periodically 
appeared.24  Yet,  few  changes  were  made.  Timor  was  actually  in  touch  with 
Dutch  and  British  colonies  in  the  surrounding  region,  more  than  it  was  with 
Lisbon,  Macau,  or  Goa.  Official  communications  were  secured  by  a contract 
with  the  mail  steamer  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  that  linked  the 
Dutch  possessions.  This  contract,  paid  by  Macau,  guaranteed  the  transport 
of  correspondence  and  of  colonial  officials  leaving  or  going  to  Timor  after  the 
late  1860s.25  Despite  Portuguese  attempts  to  secure  more  regular  transporta- 
tion, the  Dutch  mail  steamer  was  of  “enormous  irregularity,”  complained  one 
governor  in  1884,  so  “bad”  that  it  caused  “grave  inconvenience”  and  “exag- 
gerated expenses.”26  Furthermore,  the  Dutch  Company  did  not  directly  link 
Macau  with  Timor.  The  ship  successively  called  in  other  ports  and  intermedi- 
ary islands  of  the  archipelago,  therefore  greatly  increasing  the  duration  of  the 
journey.  By  the  1890s- 1900s,  the  Dutch  mail-boat  made  a stop  at  Dili  every 
two  months,  which  meant  that  official  correspondence  from  Timor  to  Macau 
and  back  could  take  sixty  to  ninety  days,  an  immense  time-delay  for  one  to 
cope  efficiently  with  any  serious  or  urgent  matter.27  Communication  by  sub- 
marine cable  existed  from  the  1890s.  Yet  an  urgent  telegraph  message  from 
Dili  to  Lisbon  could  take  at  best  fifteen  days,  for  the  bimonthly  Dutch  steam- 
ers had  to  first  take  the  telegram  to  Macassar  or  Surobaya,  where  it  was  finally 
sent  out  (see  Fernandes  29;  Correia,  Timor  de  les  a les  63). 

During  most  of  the  year,  Timor  was  isolated  from  Macau,  Lisbon,  and  the 
outside  world.  No  inflows,  no  outflows,  no  outgoing  or  incoming  informa- 
tion. And  when  connections  occurred,  things  and  information  in  transit  had  to 
slowly  run  through  many  intermediary  stations  and  people.  The  result  was  that 
information  Timor-Macau-Lisbon  and  back  was  subject  to  myriad  interfer- 
ences, configuring  erratic  imperial  circuits  of  information  that  strongly  beared 
on  the  exercise  of  government.  When,  why,  and  how  a certain  occurrence 
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took  place  in  Timor  was  unintelligible  to  provincial  governors  in  Macau:  “all 
attempts  are  practically  vain,”  governor  Gra^a  wrote  in  1880,  “to  know  what 
goes  on  there  in  the  various  areas  of  public  administration”  (24  June  1880). 
“Great  distances  separate  the  two  entities  that  constitute  the  Province  today,” 
provincial  governor  Correia  da  Silva  declared  in  1878,  “insuperable  difficul- 
ties in  communications,  always  late  and  irregular,  lack  of  possible  and  useful 
supervision  by  the  superior  authority,  everything  contributes  to  the  Provincial 
Governor’s  difficult  understanding  of  the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  to  forced 
decisions  in  serious  or  urgent  affairs,  therefore  unproductive,  which  make  ster- 
ile the  best  efforts”  (13  June  1878).  Such  that,  in  practice,  though  not  in  the- 
ory, it  was  as  if  Timor  was  independent  of  Macau.  The  irregular  character  of 
the  information  caused  as  much  distress  as  its  unreliability.  Before  getting  to 
Macau  or  Lisbon,  news  from  Timor  could  first  be  made  public  at  the  Dutch 
ports  where  some  people  understood  Portuguese;  sooner  or  later  occurrences 
in  the  island  could  appear  “distorted”  in  the  foreign  newspapers  of  Hong  Kong 
or  Macassar.28  A same  occurrence,  furthermore,  could  circulate  in  various  and 
contradictory  versions — even  and  principally  within  the  Portuguese  sphere. 

Official  news  competed  with  private,  non-official,  flows  of  information. 
The  patrimonial  competition  internal  to  the  community  of  colonizers  was 
also,  as  we  saw,  a political  field  of  information  struggle.  Ships  calling  in  Macau 
carried  private  letters  from  the  Macanese  or  Portuguese  on  duty  in  Timor,  or 
simply  travellers’  word  of  mouth.  These  circuits  of  information  were  a site  of 
power  struggle.  The  local  intrigue  of  the  hostile  officialdom  in  Dili  amplified 
in  Macau’s  and  Lisbon’s  public  sphere  this  way.  Newspapers  in  Macau  fre- 
quently carried  polemical  articles  commenting  on  the  situation  in  Timor  and 
attacking  the  conduct  of  the  district  governor.29  This  situation  of  multiple 
and  politically  aggressive  accounts  in  circulation  caused  distress  as  much  to 
the  provincial  as  to  the  district  governors.  “The  Dutch  mail-boats  that  come 
and  go,”  complained  governor  Lacerda  e Maia,  “bring  canipa  [liquor]  and  take 
coffee  while  mail-cases  come  in  full  with  re-imported  lies  and  go  back  full 
with  calumnies”  (31  Aug.  1886). 

District  governors  feared  that  their  “true”  information  never  arrived  intact 
to  public  opinion  or  superior  authorities,  distorted  as  it  was  by  opponents  and 
absorbed  into  the  “low”  political  struggle  of  Dili  and  Macau.  Hearty  denials  of 
“false”  news  were  recurrent,  as  well  as  venomous  replies  attacking  other  public 
servants  (the  provincial  governor  included).  Given  this  state  of  visceral  enmity, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  Lisbon  looked  at  information  regarding  Timor  with 
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distrust.  Official  correspondence  from  Macau  and  Timor  was  received  with 
suspicion;  it  “virtually  never  expressed  truth”  (Dores  767).  Information  and 
counter-information,  rumours  and  intrigue  caused  mutual  distrust  among 
imperial  and  colonial  authorities.  Not  only  was  the  island  badly  connected;  it 
was  seen  through  a foggy  screen.  If  the  colony  could  become  self-sustainable, 
perhaps  this  troubled  imperial  administration  at  a distance  would  come  to 
an  end.  But  this  simply  was  not  to  be  the  case.  Having  looked  at  Dili’s  loose 
integration  in  the  empire,  we  now  examine  the  difficulties  of  its  economic  life. 

The  Expedients  of  Economic  Survival 

Some  believed  Timor  could  change  if  one  could  just  appropriate  its  natural 
wealth.  The  prosperous  era  of  the  sandalwood  trade  with  Macau  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  had  long  passed.30  However,  the  colonial  myth  of  Timor’s 
prosperity  and  richness  prevailed.  Fertile  virgin  soils  were  available  for  culti- 
vation while  hidden  somewhere  in  the  land  legendary  geological  riches — such 
as  gold  and  copper — awaited  discovery  and  mining.31  Geological  exploration 
remained  a figment  of  the  colonial  imagination,  yet  more  consequential  steps 
were  taken  in  agriculture  (see  Magalhaes).  The  successful  introduction  of 
coffee  in  1815,  in  particular,  gave  rise  to  some  optimism.  Governors  from 
the  mid-nineteenth  century  onwards  generally  agreed  that  the  solution  to  the 
modernization  of  the  colony  depended  on  the  development  of  coffee  produc- 
tion. Many  expected  to  transform  Timor  into  a plantation  colony  specializ- 
ing in  coffee  cultivation  and  mirroring  the  prosperity  achieved  by  the  Dutch 
Javanese  system.32  But  a profitable  cultivation  system  of  coffee  remained  a 
desire  awaiting  fulfilment. 

Commerce  and  the  Local  Trading  Networks 

Finances  showed  chronic  deficit  over  many  years  and  financial  dependence 
on  Macau  for  ordinary  expenses  such  as  public  works,  military  equipment, 
and  salaries  of  officials  and  troops  was  nearly  total.  Furthermore,  the  Portu- 
guese had  little  or  no  direct  control  over  the  economic  circuits  of  production 
and  distribution  of  indigenous  produce.  Regarding  contact  with  the  outside 
world,  dependence  on  foreign  shipping  and  the  Dutch  regional  networks,  as 
we  saw,  was  complete.  This  was  as  true  to  the  flows  of  information  as  to  the 
flows  of  commodities,  in  spite  of  protectionist  legislation.33  Coffee  in  particu- 
lar was  at  the  mercy  of  demand  in  the  Dutch  market  of  Macassar.  From  time 
to  time,  steam  and  sail  ships  for  trade  coming  from  Java,  Macassar,  Australia, 
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the  Netherlands,  and  even  China  visited  the  port  of  Dili.  They  took  especially 
coffee  and  in  exchange  left  manufactured  goods,  flint  guns,  and  alcoholic 
drinks  for  the  Chinese  trade  and  basic  needs  of  Europeans  in  Dili.34 

The  same  dependence  occurred  with  respect  to  networks  of  trade  within 
the  island.  Dili  was  part  of  a indigenous  economy  consisting  of  circuits  of 
exchange  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  opposite  to  the  city.  People 
from  the  surrounding  kingdoms  and  mountainous  areas  would  come  to  Dili’s 
small  weekly  market  for  exchanging  their  land  produce  and  cattle  with  coastal 
products  (Dores  787-88).  This  indigenous  economy  was  not  monetary,  but 
based  on  exchange  and  barter.  There  were  various  currencies  from  different 
historical  periods  and  national  origins  in  indigenous  circulation,  but  these 
were  intended  for  ritual  purposes  (as  sacred  heirlooms  or  tribute  gifts)  or  for 
status  differentiation.35  In  terms  of  production,  the  economy  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Timorese.  Until  Celestino  da  Silva  attempted  a state-controlled  sys- 
tem, indigenous  producers  independently  undertook  the  cultivation  of  coffee, 
although  district  officers  were  supposed  to  exercise  supervision.36  In  terms  of 
commerce,  in  Dili  as  well  as  in  the  inland  districts,  the  circuits  were  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  long-established  Chinese  community,  whose  com- 
mercial involvement  with  Timor  dated  back  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century.37 
In  Timor,  the  Chinese  controlled  trade  involving  foreign  products  and  indig- 
enous produce.  They  mediated  the  influx  of  coffee  and  other  goods  to  the 
coast,  negotiating  directly  with  Timorese  producers,  and  in  the  capital  con- 
tinued to  manage  the  coffee  business.38  The  Chinese  were  a rather  significant 
actor  in  the  economic  as  well  as  political  affairs  of  the  territory.  In  effect,  Chi- 
nese mobile  trading  networks  penetrated  the  interior,  where  some  traders  had 
firmly  settled  in  through  barlake  (Timorese  marriage  alliances)  with  the  locals. 
In  the  so-called  Western  kingdoms  and  near  the  Portuguese-Dutch  border  the 
Chinese  had  achieved  considerable  political  influence,  and  were  not  uncom- 
monly hostile  to  the  Portuguese.39 

Custom  Duties  and  the  Political  Economy  of  Warfare 

Without  any  direct  hold  on  the  internal  economic  flows,  the  Portuguese  could 
do  nothing  but  passively  wait  for  the  Chinese  and  Timorese  to  bring  local 
products  to  the  port  of  Dili,  where  the  customs  would  make  the  only  pos- 
sible profitable  interference.  In  effect,  autonomous  revenue  originated  almost 
exclusively  from  the  heavy  custom  duties  charged  by  the  Customs  House 
over  imports  and  exports  traded  through  the  port  of  Dili.40  Coffee  exports 
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provided  the  biggest  profits  in  export  duties,  and  many  expected  coffee  to 
bring  about  the  desired  financial  autonomy.  By  1880,  a sporadic  increase  in 
coffee  exports  provoked  optimism,  but  it  was  short-lived.  In  the  following 
decades  it  would  show  a tendency  to  decline.41  Alcoholic  drinks,  flint  rifles, 
and  gunpowder  were  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  the  most  lucrative  imported 
goods.  Some  of  the  drinks  were  perhaps  destined  for  consumption  in  Dili,  yet 
the  flint  rifles — many  imported  from  Holland — were  definitely  not  intended 
for  European  consumption  (Silva,  17  July  1894). 

The  Portuguese  had  already  put  aside  flint  guns  as  old-fashioned  technol- 
ogy, and  Snider  and  Albini  breech-loading  rifles  were  preferred  for  arming  regu- 
lars and  moradores.  In  contrast,  flint  guns  were  part  of  the  Timorese  warriors’ 
gear,  and  employed  in  battle  against  enemies,  whoever  these  happened  to  be. 
In  this  period,  then,  gunpowder  and  flint  guns  seem  to  have  been  in  consider- 
able demand  for  use  in  indigenous  warfare,  and  Chinese  dealers  would  take 
weaponry  to  the  kingdoms  for  business  with  the  Timorese.  The  Dutch  arms 
trade,  Timorese  demand,  Chinese  pressure,  and  financial  benefits  to  the  Por- 
tuguese customs  might  explain  why  weaponry  remained  a lucrative  source  of 
duties  from  the  1860s  to  1900s  (increasing  in  the  period  1875-1880),  regardless 
of  Portuguese  legislation  of  1878  prohibiting  its  commerce  in  Timor.42  Thus,  in 
1 894,  the  pragmatic  governor  Celestino  da  Silva,  impressed  with  the  volume  of 
this  commerce  at  the  Dili  Customs  House,  went  as  far  as  to  propose  that  Lisbon 
ship  obsolete  stocks  of  swords  and  flint  rifles  from  the  metropolitan  army  so  that 
the  government  could  take  an  active  part  in  the  lucrative  arms  trade:  “we  could 
sell  them  here  to  the  traders,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  they  would  replace 
those  that  are  imported  from  foreign  countries”  (Silva,  17  July  1894).  To  live  on 
the  supply  of  guns  to  indigenous  kingdoms  could  be  illegal  or  harmful  to  the 
states  claim  to  military  supremacy.  But  it  helped  Dili’s  struggle  for  financial  sur- 
vival. For,  pragmatically  intercepting  at  the  customs  the  trading  circuits  that  fed 
on  local  warfare  could  bring  economic  benefits  to  the  colonizers. 

"Contraband"  and  the  Competition  of  the  Suai  Port 

Receipts  rested  to  a considerable  degree  on  custom  duties.  These,  however, 
did  not  even  cover  administrative  expenses.  According  to  the  governors,  a 
major  reason  for  this  drawback  in  duties  was  contraband.  Indeed,  not  every 
inward  and  outward  flow  of  goods  went  the  direction  of  Dili.  “Smuggling” 
over  the  Dutch-Portuguese  border  and  around  the  Dutch  enclave  of  Maucatar 
was  constant;  even  in  Dili,  contraband  trade  by  “corrupt”  Portuguese  officials 
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occurred  in  the  face  of  the  governor  (Lacerda,  6 Feb.  1877).  In  the  remote 
southwest,  the  indigenous  authorities  and  Chinese  traders  showed  little  inter- 
est in  establishing  solid  ties  with  Dili.  They  freely  crossed  the  border  by  land, 
preferring  to  channel  the  coffee  to  Macassar  via  the  Dutch  port  of  Atapupo, 
bringing  back  Dutch  products  without  paying  Portuguese  duties.43  At  sea, 
things  did  not  look  better  either.  Firearms,  gunpowder,  swords,  and  liquor 
regularly  entered  the  island  from  Java  and  Macassar  via  other  coastal  ports 
(Castro,  Timor  72-73).  On  the  north  coast  alone,  a series  of  ports  and  cus- 
toms alternative  to  Dili  existed,  which  eventually  charged  independent  duties 
on  goods.  Thus  governor  Carvalho,  in  1881,  decreed  the  extinction  of  “illegal 
custom-houses  established  in  different  points  of  the  island  and  put  all  com- 
merce of  import  and  export  under  Dili’s  custom-house”  (Gra^a,  9 May  1881). 
But  his  attempt  was  perhaps  as  unsuccessful  as  governor  Lacerda’s  in  1879, 
and  problems  continued.44  Coastal  supervision  was  trusted  to  a small  steamer 
supplied  by  Macau  in  the  late  1870s,  following  complaints  of  “totally  uncon- 
trolled” illegal  trade  (Lacerda,  6 Feb.  1877).  Restricted  to  the  north  coast,  the 
steamer,  however,  only  maintained  a very  uneven  service;  Dili  often  could  not 
cover  the  expenses  of  coal  supply  and  machinery  maintenance.45 

Thus,  within  and  around  the  island,  the  government  was  unable  to  see 
much  of  the  “illegal  trade”  being  conducted.  If  this  was  true  on  the  north 
littoral,  it  was  even  more  true  on  the  south  coast.  The  port  of  Suai,  con- 
trolled by  independent  Timorese  rulers,  raised  special  concern.  The  Portu- 
guese considered  it  “the  most  important  port,”  after  Dili,  “through  which 
important  contraband  passes,”  and  by  1894  its  enviable  prosperity  was  such 
that  Suai  was  said  to  surpass  Dili  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  (Silva,  24  Sept. 
1894,  1 Sept.  1894).  Suai’s  importance  in  the  maritime  trading  networks  of 
the  region  was  age-old.46  A prosperous  point  of  export  of  sandalwood  and 
other  land  produce,  Suai  was  moreover  a traditional  site  for  trade  in  human 
beings.  Slave  trading  and  slave  raiding  had  occurred  on  the  Timor  coast  since 
remote  epochs  (Matos  177-79;  Needham).  In  the  1870s- 1880s,  to  Governor 
Lacerda’s  indignation,  the  practice  continued  on  the  south  coast  and  eastern 
point  of  the  island  (Lacerda,  1880).  In  1891,  even  “English  ships  from  New 
Zealand”  would  “illegally”  call  in  to  procure  indigenous  labourers  in  exchange 
for  guns  and  fabrics  (Forjaz,  28  July  1891).  But  the  governors  felt  powerless 
to  put  an  end  to  these  practices.  In  recent  times,  the  Portuguese  had  scarcely 
been  seen  on  southern  waters.  Dili  had  no  communication  whatsoever  with 
the  port  of  Suai,  whereas  Dutch  ships  freely  called  in  (Silva,  24  Sept.  1894). 
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Another  independent  source  of  revenue  was  further  expected  to  supply  the 
state  coffers:  taxes.  However,  to  the  governors’  displeasure,  the  taxation  system 
had  remained  unchanged  since  the  early  days  of  the  Portuguese  establishment, 
with  meagre  benefits  to  colonial  finances.  The  principal  source  of  taxation 
remained  the  old  annual  tribute  owed  to  the  district  governor  by  every  indig- 
enous ruler  that  paid  vassalage  to  the  King  of  Portugal:  the  so-called  finta , 
introduced  by  Governor  Soto  Maior  around  1710-14  (Matos  127;  Castro, 
As  Possessoes  376). 47  Finta  was  a collective  “tax”  or  tribute  traditionally  paid 
in  kind  by  the  Timorese  vassal  kingdoms,  but  not  all  kingdoms  were  regular 
finta  payers;  some  indeed  had  never  paid  it,  and  others  had  several  years  of 
delay  (Vaquinhas,  “Timor.  I”;  Franca).  Besides  this,  the yzVzta  displayed  patri- 
monial traits.  When  the  contribution  happened  to  be  sent  to  Dili,  the  colo- 
nial government  received  but  a small  portion  of  the  fee.  A good  deal  of  it  was 
appropriated  along  the  way.  For  this  “tax,”  in  effect,  consisted  of  a complex 
and  slow  chain  of  tributes  on  which  other  fees  were  subsidiary  and  on  which 
many  other  agents  depended.48  By  force  of  “tradition”  or  estilo,  the  indigenous 
authorities  in  charge  of  sending  the  finta  to  Dili  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  army 
officers  who  went  to  collect  the  finta  in  the  villages  had  the  right  to  keep  for 
themselves  part  of  the  products  given  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom.  These 
sorts  of  patrimonial  appropriations  were  accepted  as  customary  and  took  spe- 
cific and  complex  tributary  designations.49  In  fact,  such  diversions  of  finta 
seemed  to  be  accepted  as  an  asset  of  the  offices  of  the  king,  the  army  officer, 
or  the  suco  chief,  from  the  moment  their  holders  were  recognized  as  delegates 
of  the  Portuguese  government.  This  system  prevailed  practically  intact  until 
a tragic  process  of  replacement  by  a “modern”  capitation  tax  was  initiated  in 
1908-12.  In  1906,  Celestino  da  Silva  made  a mild  proposal  for  a capitation 
tax  paid  in  kind  that  preserved  much  of  the  indigenous  tributary  privileges, 
but  after  his  leaving  the  governorship  in  1908  harder  versions  of  the  capitation 
tax  were  established  and  the  change  resulted  in  indigenous  resistance.50  Only 
after  the  Portuguese  crushed  the  great  Timorese  rebellion  of  1911-2,  would 
the  finta  tribute  be  finally  extinguished. 

Conclusion:  Tactical  Pragmatism 

The  Portuguese  governors  dreamt  of  a colony  integrated  into  the  empire;  a 
centralized  territory;  a proper  tax  system,  bureaucratic  administration,  a disci- 
plined army;  a productive  agricultural  economy;  fluorescent  trading  networks; 
and  a reliable  and  truthful  order  of  information.  However,  the  colonial  state 
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seemed  trapped  in  the  impossibility  of  developing  its  own  “civilizing  process” 
in  the  European  manner.  In  effect,  regardless  of  the  governors’  determina- 
tion, neither  Foucault’s  governmentality,  nor  Weber’s  bureaucratic  adminis- 
tration, nor  Elias’s  centralized  state  existed.51  Insufficient  financial  resources, 
lack  of  a regular  army,  and  a disunited  patrimonial  apparatus  seemed  to  drag 
the  authority  in  Dili  into  an  irrevocable  situation  of  military  fragility,  eco- 
nomic vulnerability,  and  territorial  minimalism.  Isolation  and  financial  deficit 
impeded  the  formation  of  an  autonomous  army,  while  military  weakness  hin- 
dered governors  from  enforcing  the  payment  of finta , controlling  contraband, 
or  avoiding  patrimonial  appropriations  by  officials  and  delegates.  Internally, 
in  structural  terms,  little  perhaps  might  have  differentiated  Dili  from  other 
small  Timorese  polities  in  East  Timor,  the  former  being  involved  in  an  end- 
less struggle  for  supremacy  with  multiple  militarized  indigenous  states.  Exter- 
nally, Dili’s  integration  into  the  Portuguese  empire  was  loose.  Too  great  a dis- 
tance and  too  many  misunderstandings  separated  Macau,  Lisbon,  and  Dili.  As 
much  as  Timor  was  ungovernable  from  Dili,  was  Dili  ungovernable  from  afar. 

Behind  the  incapacity  to  break  that  “vicious  circle”  were  enduring  pat- 
rimonial chains  and  threatening  relationships  of  hostility  that,  so  governors 
argued,  weakened  the  colonial  establishment.  In  effect,  in  the  modernizing 
viewpoint,  one  got  the  idea  of  a colonial  administration  that,  at  the  same 
time,  was  the  object  of  a multitude  of  patrimonial  interferences,  as  well  as 
the  agent  of  interferences  on  other  circuits.  Yet  while  the  first  were  seen  as 
a harmful  condition  of  weakness,  the  second  constituted  a crucial  expedi- 
ent for  survival.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Portuguese  establishment  had  locally 
to  cope  with  multiple  interferences  acting  from  inside  the  structures,  agents, 
and  networks  of  colonialism.  The  state  resources  were  constantly  appropriated 
by  either  the  European  or  indigenous  agents  from  the  inside  of  imperial  and 
colonial  administrative  structures.  Relationships  with  the  provincial  governor 
in  Macau  were  normally  tense.  A patrimonial  state  officialdom  opposed  the 
governor  time  and  again,  appropriating  custom  duties,  taxes,  and  other  flows 
due  to  the  state,  while  the  circle  of  vassal  indigenous  rulers  could  express  hos- 
tility and  execute  similar  patrimonial  appropriations  with  regard  to  the  finta 
tax.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  the  survival  of  Dili  depended  on  the  art 
of  intercepting  inward  and  outward  flows  of  goods  and  money.  Regarding 
imperial  integration,  the  district  government  could  not  live  without  Macau, 
from  which  Timor  took  money,  supplies,  and  yet  gave  nothing  in  return. 
Commercially,  the  best  district  authorities  could  aspire  for  was  to  live  on  the 
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commissions  provided  by  custom  duties.  Dili’s  financial  existence  depended 
on  the  appropriations  it  was  able  to  make  from  the  customs  on  the  flows  going 
through  regional  trading  networks  controlled  by  the  Dutch  and  British,  and 
local  Chinese-Timorese  circuits  of  indigenous  produce.  Militarily,  given  the 
shortage  of  regulars,  the  government  could  not  live  without  an  indigenous 
force.  In  war,  when  hostile  alliances  of  local  rulers  rose  against  the  colonial 
government,  governors  had  to  resort  to  moradores  and  to  the  arraiais  requested 
under  the  terms  of  vassalage  treaties. 

At  a first  glance,  to  borrow  a common  view  of  the  “Portuguese  empire”  as 
decentralized,  unplanned,  anarchic,  or  even  irrational  and  backward  seems  to 
suffice  as  description.  Yet  it  does  not.  We  have  examined  this  viewpoint  in  the 
shape  and  tone  of  a predicament,  expressed  in  the  contemporary  descriptions 
of  colonial  disorder  and  difficulty  in  East  Timor.  In  reinstating  the  nature  of 
the  Portuguese  empire  as  weak,  disorganized,  or  even  “mediocre,”  some  later 
historical  accounts  might  end  up  reproducing  this  trope.52  However,  if  lim- 
ited to  the  civilizing  idiom  of  the  contemporaries,  or,  still,  to  conceptual  tools 
forged  from  the  experience  of  the  European  state-formation,  one  is  fated  to 
a Eurocentric  view  of  colonialism  in  the  island,  as  if  this  could  be  explained 
simply  in  the  terms  of  Western  models  of  imperial  modernity.  Certainly, 
the  structural  conditions  of  the  Portuguese  government  can  account  for  the 
impossibility  of  a Western-type  of  power  and  state  formation.  But  they  can- 
not account  for  the  fact  that,  under  those  very  same  conditions,  political  order 
and  alternative  processes  of  rule  did  exist  in  Timor.  In  this  regard,  the  material 
presented  in  this  essay  allows  us  two  alternative  hypotheses. 

Firstly,  it  might  be  suggested  that  colonial  rule  in  Timor  was  marked  as 
much  by  a sense  of  weakness  as  by  a pragmatic  and  tactical  mode  of  coping 
with  the  vulnerabilities  encountered.53  From  this  perspective,  “the  empire” 
in  Timor  should  be  understood  not  as  a formation  derived  from  a strategic 
position  of  power,  but  instead  as  a fluid  arrangement  put  together  according 
to  pragmatic  moves.  Colonial  orderings  had  a tactical  basis.  They  seemed  to 
result  from  the  ephemeral  and  ingenious  attempts  of  colonial  actors  on  the 
spot  to  locally  “seize  the  opportunities.”  This  tactical  form  of  enacting  the 
colonial  condition  was  thus  inherently  pragmatic.  In  performing  colonialism 
under  rather  problematic  conditions  of  isolation,  financial  deficit,  or  military 
fragility,  the  colonizers  seemed  to  be  governed  less  by  ultimate  systems  of  law 
or  ethical  values  than  by  a pragmatic  rationality  aimed  at  the  ensuring  of  col- 
lective or  personal  survival,  or  at  the  acquisition  of  private  benefits.  Thus  we 
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have  seen  that,  internally,  the  Portuguese  establishment  was  structurally  weak- 
ened by  a diversity  of  interferences  set  upon  its  circuits,  whilst,  paradoxically, 
it  was  also  precariously  strengthened  by  the  interferences  set  on  local  Chinese 
and  Timorese  circuits;  on  regional  circuits  of  trade  going  through  the  Dili 
Custom  House;  or  on  flows  of  goods  and  money  provided  by  the  provincial 
government  in  Macau.  Patrimonialism  was  one  noticeable  expression  of  this 
condition.  The  prevalent  patrimonial  character  of  the  administration  can  be 
understood  as  an  emergent  feature  of  this  pragmatic  pattern  of  colonial  life,  in 
which  colonial  rule  was  performed  by  means  of  multiple  tactical  interferences. 
The  dominance  of  the  pragmatic  rationale  was  also  apparent,  for  instance,  in 
the  significance  of  the  arms  trade.  State  finances  had  much  to  benefit  from  a 
state  of  indigenous  war,  for,  as  we  saw,  the  indigenous  demand  for  flint  guns 
was  an  important  source  of  custom  duties.  The  Portuguese  in  Dili  lived  off 
the  commerce  of  flint  guns,  despite  the  recurrent  complaints  about  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Timorese,  or  despite  the  fact  that  these  same  guns  could  serve  the 
Timorese  in  their  wars  against  the  Dili  government. 

Tactical  pragmatism  was  an  underlining  principle  of  order  behind  the 
apparent  disordered  workings  of  colonial  rule.  The  case  of  East  Timor  might 
suggest  that  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  these  sorts  of  arrangement,  espe- 
cially if  one  is  to  understand  imperialism  in  marginal  and  peripheral  areas. 
Moreover,  in  stressing  the  significance  of  the  local  scene  as  regards  the  external 
influence  of  imperial  centres,  it  invites  us  to  further  investigate  the  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  grounds  of  colonial  rule  at  the  scale  of  the  island.  In 
this  respect,  a second  hypothesis  might  be  advanced.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
empire’s  civilizing  process — Timor’s  isolation  and  misconnections;  the  lack  of 
economy  and  military  autonomy;  the  patrimonialism;  or  even  the  consistent 
hostility  of  some  Timorese  kingdoms — also  offered  favourable  conditions  of 
possibility  for  the  development  of  a form  of  colonial  system  strongly  articu- 
lated with  the  local  societies.  To  recognize  in  local  interactions  the  roots  of 
nineteenth-century  colonialism  is  a direction  known  to  historians  aware  of 
the  limitations  of  Eurocentric  explanations.  In  the  context  of  his  “theory  of 
collaboration,”  for  instance,  Ronald  Robinson  once  suggested  that  in  contexts 
of  minor  external  input  from  European  societies  colonial  rule  was  grounded 
chiefly  in  interactions  with  indigenous  groups  (see  also  Hyam);  meanwhile, 
John  Lonsdale  has  written  about  the  “vulgarization  of  power”  to  indicate  how 
colonial  conquerors  can  become  captives  of  indigenous  groups.  In  this  line  of 
thought,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that  the  grounds  of  Portuguese  colonial  rule 
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in  Timor  should  be  looked  for  not  so  much  in  the  state  of  Timor’s  imperial 
integration  but  in  the  variety  of  symbiotic  arrangements  and  local  entangle- 
ments with  Timorese  societies  and  cultures — entanglements  that  the  tactical 
pragmatism  of  colonizers  helped  to  forge  but  to  whose  creation  the  indigenous 
actors  also  crucially  contributed.  This  requires  an  historical-anthropological 
account  of  the  European-indigenous  interactions.  Scholarly  work  on  the  Por- 
tuguese empire  has  only  recently  begun  to  investigate  how  cultural  “entan- 
glements” are  articulated  with  the  workings  of  colonialism  in  Macau  and 
Goa.54  Colonial  East  Timor  offers  fertile  ground  for  exploring  these  themes 
further.  This  study,  however,  is  not  to  be  undertaken  here.  In  another  work 
I have  examined  in  detail  how  East  Timor’s  colonial  entwinements  might  be 
approached  from  the  perspective  of  “mutual  parasitism.”55  Yet  in  taking  on 
this  challenge,  I believe,  students  of  the  Portuguese — or  other — empires  will 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  rhetorical  traps  of  the  colonial  predicament. 
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Notes 

1 Throughout  this  paper  I have  translated  all  original  Portuguese  quotations  into  English. 
Franca,  18  June  1882;  Lacerda,  31  Aug.  1880;  Andrade,  21  Oct.  1889. 

2 For  Dili  by  1870  see  Garcia;  Dores  787.  For  Dili  in  the  1900s-1920s  see  Fernandes  12-13; 
Correia,  Timor  de  les  a les  83-9 1 . 

3 But  for  a less  negative  impression  of  the  Portuguese  government  (yet  equally  negative  on 
Dili)  by  another  British  visitor,  see  Forbes  418-97. 

4 I refer  to  the  so-called  “pink  map”  episode,  in  which  the  Portuguese  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late from  their  pretension  to  link  Angola  and  Mozambique  through  a contiguous  inland  connec- 
tion by  force  of  a British  ultimatum  in  1890. 

5 In  1864,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Palmerston,  stated:  “The  plain  truth  is  that 
the  Portuguese  are  of  all  European  nations  the  lowest  in  the  moral  scale.”  (qtd.  in  Hyam  39).  A 
common  moral  accusation  concerned  the  existence  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
See,  for  example,  Livingstone  and  Livingstone. 

6 For  overviews  of  Portuguese  administration  in  this  period  see  Pelissier,  ch.  1;  Figueiredo;  Bretes. 
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7 I do  not  deal  here  with  the  Portuguese-Timorese  relationships  of  hostility  and  their  impli- 
cations for  the  “colonial  predicament.”  This  would  require  more  extensive  treatment.  Yet  else- 
where I have  explored  indigenous  warfare  and  its  articulations  with  Portuguese  colonial  rule 
(Roque,  Headhunting). 

8 For  seminal  works  on  the  tensions  and  vulnerabilities  of  empires,  see  Stoler  and  Cooper; 
Stoler.  For  explorations  of  these  tropes  in  the  context  of  the  Portuguese  empire  compare,  for 
example:  Bastos,  Almeida  and  Feldman-Bianco;  Trajano  Filho;  Roque,  “The  Razor’s  Edge.” 

9 Eventually  the  governor  could  seek  advice  on  administrative  issues  from  a Junta  de  Gov- 
erno  [Government  Council],  which  members  he  selected  and  appointed.  In  the  absence  of  an 
appointed  governor,  the  colony  was  put  in  the  hands  of  an  interim  governor,  or  of  a special 
government  committee,  Conselho  Governativo  (see  Felgas  257-58). 

10  Many  posts  said  to  exist  only  on  paper  would  virtually  never  be  taken,  or  otherwise  the 
appointed  officials  would  arrive  with  many  months  or  years  of  delay.  See  for  example  the  admin- 
istrative measures  taken  or  proposed  by  the  governor  Hugo  de  Lacerda  in  1 877  and  a Committee 
in  1893  (Lacerda,  6 Feb.  1877;  “Projecto  de  reorganiza^ao  do  Districto  de  Timor”). 

11  “In  Portugal,”  the  interim  governor  Pimenta  de  Castro  (1909-10)  ironically  observed, 
“the  appointment  of  many  officials  [in  Timor]  was  considered  an  indicator  of  colonial  develop- 
ment” (Castro,  Timor \5%). 

12  In  1863,  the  officials’  wages  were  fourteen  months  behind;  by  1890s- 1900s,  seven  months 
delayed  (Felgas  255;  Fernandes  12). 

13  For  the  importance  of  “courtly  intrigue”  as  a form  of  power  struggle  for  or  against  the 
ruler,  or  in  getting  patrimonial  benefices  of  office,  see  Elias. 

14  For  insistent  but  inconsequential  proposals  to  create  police  corps  see,  for  example,  Lac- 
erda, 1880;  Andrade,  30  Oct.  1888. 

15  For  deportees  in  Timor  see  Matos  191-93;  Castro,  Timor  Correia,  Gentio  de  Timor 
51;  Pelissier  178-79. 

16  This  regular  army  was  created  in  Goa  in  1818  as  Batalhao  Defensor  de  Timor  [Timor 
Defence  Battalion];  later  on,  it  was  renamed  Companhia  de  Infantaria  de  Timor  [Timor  Infantry 
Corps].  See  Castro,  As  Possessoes  369;  Andrade,  30  Oct.  1888. 

17  See  “Documentos”;  Lacerda,  10  Aug.  1878;  Castro,  As  Possessoes  369;  Pelissier  67-68. 

18  The  arraiais  were  irregular  armies  composed  of  indigenous  warriors  and  supplied  by  the 
Timorese  kingdoms  to  the  colonial  government  on  occasion  of  war,  as  an  obligation  of  vassalage 
treaties  celebrated  with  the  Portuguese  governors  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  companies 
of  moradores  were  created  by  Governor  Coelho  Guerreiro  in  1702,  at  Lifau,  and  later  reorga- 
nized in  Dili,  Manatuto,  and  Batugade.  Until  the  mid- 1890s,  moradores  never  totalled  more 
than  200  soldiers.  But  for  the  fundamental  colonial  role  of  such  Timorese  warriors  see:  Roque, 
Headhunting  c h.  2. 

19  For  a general  survey  of  these  conflicts  see  Pelissier. 

20  See  for  example:  Castro,  As  Possessoes  26;  Lacerda,  A Questdo  Colonial  26;  Andrade,  21 
Oct.  1889;  Franca  277. 

21  See,  for  example,  Avila,  1876;  Gra^a,  8 Mar.  1880. 

22  Yet,  some  district  governors  would  occasionally  get  around  this  hierarchy  and  “illegiti- 
mately” establish  direct  contact  with  Lisbon.  This  could  cause  shocked  complaints  from  the 
provincial  authorities.  See  Gra$a,  14  Sept.  1882. 

23  The  annual  ships  (the  so-called  barco  das  vias)  supporting  the  sandalwood  trade  with 
Macau  had  been  interrupted  sometime  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  (Figueiredo  710,  720). 

24  See,  for  example,  Vaquinhas,  “Communicado”  167;  Franca  212-13;  “Projecto  de  reorga- 
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niza^ao  do  Districto  de  Timor.” 

25  Occasionally,  Australian  steamship  lines  stopping  at  Dili  could  also  be  asked  to  carry 
money,  armament,  or  correspondence  (see  Fernandes  29). 

26  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Dutch  mail  steamer  took  provincial  governor  Maria  Pereira  to  try 
to  make  contract  with  the  Australasia,  China,  Japan,  and  Straits  Company  with  a view  to  create 
a direct  line  between  Macau  and  Timor  (Governor  of  Macau  and  Timor,  28  July  1884;  see  also 
Gra9a,  20  Oct.  1881). 

27  According  to  Franca,  in  1882-83,  a single  trip  from  Macau  to  Timor  could  last  48  days, 
while  getting  from  China  to  Marseille  took  only  28  days.  Since  1884  successful  negotiations 
with  the  British  India  Co.  (London-Australia,  with  passage  by  Dili)  made  possible  a link  Lisbon- 
Dili  in  48  to  30  days.  The  situation  was  not  very  different  still  in  1910s-20s.  See  Fran£a  211; 
Figueiredo  744;  Correia,  Timor  de  les  a les  63. 

28  “[I]n  Macassar,”  observed  Governor  Celestino  da  Silva,  “there  are  people  who  can  under- 
stand the  Portuguese,  and  all  news  become  public,  which  on  abnormal  occasions  [such  as  a state 
of  war  in  Timor]  is  always  inconvenient”  (Silva,  17  June  1896). 

29  For  example,  the  newspapers  O Macaense  and  O Echo  Macaense. 

30  For  the  heyday  and  decadence  of  the  Timor-Macau  sandalwood  trade,  see  Matos  177-85; 
Teixeira;  Cinatti. 

31  For  the  “myth”  of  Timor  s geological  treasures,  see  Wallace  147-49;  Correia,  Timor  de  les  a les. 

32  In  particular  Governors  Afonso  de  Castro,  Hugo  de  Lacerda,  Joaquim  Silva  Ferrao,  and 
Celestino  da  Silva.  Attempts  to  mould  Timor  in  the  Javanese  system  could  include  a visit  to 
Dutch  plantations. 

33  Commenting  on  legislation  of  1 844  and  1 847  restricting  imported  goods  to  commodities 
of  Portuguese  origin,  Castro  observed:  “This  legislation  was  never  applied  to  Timor,  because  it 
would  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  little  trade  existing  with  the  Dutch  and  Australian  posses- 
sions that  supply  Timor”  (Castro,  As  Possessoes  7). 

34  See  Castro,  Timor  72-73;  Franca  212-13;  Silva,  17  July  1894. 

35  For  example:  ancient  Portuguese  gold  coins,  pardaus , English  pounds,  Mexican  patacas , 
rupees,  and  Dutch  florins.  Occasionally,  coins  could  be  included  in  the  tributes  and  fines  paid  to 
the  government.  See  Vaquinhas,  “Timor.  Usos”  480;  Castro,  As  Possessoes  336. 

36  Excluding  perhaps  the  coffee  plantation  of  the  Catholic  Mission  in  Lahane,  near  Dili,  by 
the  1870s-1880s,  and  “a  few  coffee  plantations  [that]  belonged  to  the  government”  in  Carail, 
also  near  Dili.  The  indigenous  system  was  deeply  affected  by  the  “pacification  wars”  of  the 
1890s- 1900s.  Nevertheless,  it  coexisted  with  the  state-controlled  cultivation  established  by  Gov- 
ernor Celestino  da  Silva  in  the  1890s- 1900s  (see  Lacerda,  1880;  Dores  784). 

37  Some  Arabs  were  also  involved  in  local  trade:  exceptionally,  “one  or  another  soldier”  could 
turn  into  a trader  and  become  a businessman  “like  the  Chinese”  (see  Fernandes  15-16;  Forbes  418). 

38  For  the  Chinese  community  see  Silva,  13  Sept.  1894;  Castro,  As  Possessoes  379;  Matos 
175;  Lencastre  54;  Fernandes  15-16. 

39  The  loss  of  Atapupo  to  the  Dutch  in  1818,  as  well  as  various  indigenous  risings  against  the 
Portuguese  (notably  Maubara,  1893  and  Fatumean,  1895),  was  attributed  to  the  Chinese  hostility. 

40  To  a lesser  extent,  the  state  also  benefited  from  duties  charged  at  the  other  smaller  posts 
established  in  Batugade  and  Ocussi  (Lifau).  The  Dili  Custom-House  was  independent  of  Macau 
since  1785  (see  Matos  177;  Lacerda,  27  Dec.  1879). 

41  Governor  Lacerda  expressed  great  optimism  with  increase  by  1879-1880,  but  as  early  as 
1882  Governor  Bento  da  Franca  pointed  to  a decline.  This  decline  continued  until  the  1910s 
(Lacerda,  31  Aug.  1880;  Oliveira,  22  Jan.  1883). 
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42  For  assessments  of  the  imported  goods  or  statistics  of  custom  duties  see  Castro,  As  Possessoes 
374-75;  Lacerda,  31  Aug.  1880;  Pelissier  96-97;  “Mappa  do  movimento  commercial”  379. 

43  For  clandestine  trade  and  smuggling  see  Lacerda,  30  Aug.  1876;  Andrade,  21  Oct.  1889; 
Silva,  10  July  1895. 

44  Custom-houses  at  other  smaller  posts  would  exist  at  least  until  the  1 890s.  See  Lacerda,  27 
Dec.  1879;  Andrade,  21  Oct.  1889. 

45  The  steamship  “D.  Joao  I”  was  put  in  the  service  of  Timor  in  1879,  later  replaced  by  the 
“Dili,”  the  steamer  in  service  by  the  1890s.  For  problems  with  the  steamer  and  requests  for  ships 
to  supervise  the  coast,  see  Andrade,  21  Oct.  1889;  Silva,  1 Sept.  1894. 

46  Traders  from  Macau  had  regularly  come  for  sandalwood  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Still 
in  1883,  Vaquinhas  remarked  that  Suai  “[h]as  high  quality  sandalwood  in  great  abundance” 
(Vaquinhas,  “Timor.  I”  316;  also  see  Matos  37). 

47  Separate  taxes  were  charged  on  the  residents  in  the  capital  city,  and  war  booty  and  fines 
arbitrarily  applied  as  punishment  to  disobedient  indigenous  authorities  might  also  nourish  state 
finances  from  time  to  time.  But  city  fees  and  punitive  fines  generally  had  either  an  insignificant 
or  an  episodic  financial  impact.  For  the  Dili  tax  system  by  1 860s,  see  Castro,  As  Possessoes  379-8 1 . 

48  For  a thorough  analysis  of  the  finta  tribute  in  the  context  of  its  ritual  and  political  signifi- 
cance in  colonial  East  Timor,  see  Roque,  Headhunting  ch.  2. 

49  For  example,  both  the  regulo  and  suco  chiefs,  besides  charging  other  tributes  to  the  people, 
appropriated  a share  of  the  tax  called  cabe$a  da  finta , sometimes  higher  than  the  finta  total 
established  by  the  government.  The  Portuguese  military  received  gastos  (land  produce,  cattle, 
etc.,  received  as  provisions)  and  canceiras  (payment  of  the  officers’  journey)  as  they  went  past 
the  villages  to  collect  the  contribution  from  the  local  authorities.  For  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
complex  chain  of  patrimonial  appropriations  involving  regulos,  datos,  and  army  officers  see  Silva, 
25  Jan.  1901;  Castro,  As  Possessoes  377. 

50  A decree  of  13  September  1906  by  Celestino  da  Silva  suggested  the  replacement  of  finta 
by  a capitation  tax  to  be  paid  for  in  kind  and  of  which  the  regulos  were  allowed  to  appropriate 
50  percent.  Collection  of  this  tax  began  only  in  1908-9.  In  1910,  new  legislation  diminished  the 
regulos ’ percentage  to  10  percent  and  established  a payment  in  cash.  Such  changes  in  the  finta 
have  been  suggested  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  rebellion  of  1911-12  (see  Lencastre  33-34; 
Castro,  Timor  121-25;  Martinho  154;  Figueiredo  742-44). 

51  For  these  concepts  see  Foucault;  Weber;  Elias. 

52  Rene  Pelissier  has  used  Timor  as  a case  for  the  “mediocrity”  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  In 
a more  sophisticated  tone,  and  in  the  context  of  the  Portuguese  Ancien  Regime , Hespanha  has 
argued  for  a view  of  the  empire  as  decentralized,  disconnected  from  the  metropolis,  and  lacking 
in  strategy  and  political  unification  (e.g.,  a Constitution). 

53  This  takes  inspiration  in  Michel  de  Certeau’s  distinction  between  “tactics”  and  “strategies” 
in  his  analysis  of  arts  de  fiaire.  Elsewhere  I have  elaborated  on  Certeau’s  perspective  in  discussing 
other  forms  of  colonial  vulnerabilities  in  the  context  of  Angola  (Roque,  “The  Razor’s  Edge”). 

54  Pina  Cabral  uses  the  notion  of  “equivocal  compatibilities”  in  the  context  of  cultural  (mis) 
communications  in  colonial  Macau,  a notion  he  tentatively  extends  to  the  colonial  imagery  of 
cannibalism  in  Portuguese  Africa;  in  her  studies  on  colonial  medicine,  Bastos  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  imagining  colonial  order  in  Goa  as  locally  negotiated  processes  between  colonial  and 
local  elites  (see  Pina  Cabral,  “Trafic  humain,”  Between  China  and  Europe , “Galvao  na  terra  dos 
canibais”  114-15;  Bastos  “O  medico  e o inhamessoro ” 94-95,  “Medicina  e imperio”  1 18-19). 

55  See  Roque,  Headhunting,  chapters  1,  2,  and  3. 
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Women  Writing  the  Exotic:  Cultural  Representations 
in  a Portuguese  Travel  Journal 


Clara  Sarmento 


Abstract:  This  essay  combines  ideas  derived  from  social  history,  literary 
criticism  and  cultural  studies  in  order  to  illustrate  the  notion  of  exoticism 
in  late  nineteenth-century  Portuguese  discourse  about  the  Far  East,  which 
is  still  implicit  in  many  contemporary  representations  of  Asia  by  the 
Western  imaginary.  Using  the  example  of  Journal  of  a Journey  to  Timor 
[Didrio  de  uma  Viagem  a Timor]  (1882-1883),  by  Isabel  Tamagnini,  the 
essay  explores  the  implications  not  only  of  race  but  also  of  gender  in 
the  production  and  circulation  of  the  Eurocentric  notion  of  the  “exotic” 
Orient.  Tamagnini  categorizes,  includes,  excludes  and  creates  stereotypes 
in  order  to  organise  an  unknown  social  and  cultural  reality  within  which 
she  was  forced  to  live.The  Journal  is  a paradigmatic  text  about  the 
categories  and  hierarchies  of  Portuguese  colonial  power.  Tamagnini’s  vivid 
comprehension  of  family,  religious,  social,  ethical  and  aesthetic  details 
is  completely  unaware  of  the  harsh  political  and  economic  realities  of 
colonial  administration,  illustrating  how  social  and  cultural  restrictions 
shaped  women’s  perspectives  and  identities.  The  Journal  merges  specific 
social  and  cultural  practices  as  well  as  their  significance,  which  paved  the 
way  for  a metaphorical  process  of  incomplete  self-  and  hetero-discovery. 


The  Journal  and  the  Journey 

Journal  of  a Journey  to  Timor  [ Didrio  de  uma  Viagem  a Timor]  (1882-1883) 
was  written  by  the  young  Isabel  Pinto  da  Franca  Tamagnini  when,  as  a twenty 
to  twenty-one  year-old  young  lady,  she  was  one  of  the  party  of  fourteen  who 
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accompanied  her  step-father  and  the  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Timor, 
Major  Bento  da  Franca  Pinto  d’ Oliveira,  an  officer  in  the  Portuguese  army 
with  extensive  colonial  service  in  Africa  and  India.  Didrio  is  the  only  direct 
documentary  evidence  of  this  voyage.  In  it,  Isabel  Tamagnini  describes  their 
journey  from  Singapore  to  Dili,  a colonial  city  where  she  lived  for  little  more 
than  a year  amongst  family  dramas,  political  intrigue  and  a prolonged  socio- 
cultural exile  that  would  eventually  result  in  Governor  Bento  da  Fran^a’s  res- 
ignation. Unfortunately,  the  diary  is  incomplete,  as  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
handwritten  notebook  in  which  she  recorded  the  first  stage  of  their  journey, 
the  trip  between  Lisbon  and  Singapore. 

After  leaving  Singapore,  the  ship  called  in  at  Batavia  (present-day  Jakarta), 
then  sailed  across  the  Java  Sea,  calling  in  at  Semarang  (on  the  north  coast  of 
Central  Java),  Surabaya,  Makassar  (in  the  South  of  Sulawesi  or  Celebes),  Bima 
(capital  of  the  island  of  Sumbawa)  and  Laruntuka  (one  of  the  Flores  Islands), 
where  they  caught  sight  of  the  islands  of  Adonara  and  Solor.  The  ship  also 
called  in  at  Kupang  before  arriving  at  its  final  destination,  Dili,  but  the  diary 
entries  for  this  last  stage  have  been  lost. 

On  1 June  1883,  the  party  (without  Tamagnini’s  two  younger  siblings, 
who  had  died  of  malaria  in  Dili)  boarded  the  Dutch  steamship  Lansberge  for 
the  return  journey.  The  first  entry  in  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  return  diary  is  dated 
21  June,  in  front  of  the  island  of  Lombok,  in  the  Java  Sea.  Leaving  Dili,  the 
ship  called  in  at  Banda,  a small  island  in  the  Moluccas,  south  of  Ambon,  then 
at  Ambon,  Manado  (capital  of  the  North  of  Sulawesi),  Makassar,  Lombok, 
Bali  and  Surabaya.  From  there,  and  because  of  the  extreme  heat  wave  in  Bata- 
via, they  steamed  directly  to  Singapore.  The  return  journey  as  far  as  Lisbon, 
onboard  the  Anadys , a steamship  belonging  to  the  Compagnie  des  Messager- 
ies,  is  documented  in  her  diary  and  includes  descriptions  of  stops  at  Colombo 
and  Aden,  as  well  as  the  26  and  27  July  crossing  of  the  Suez  Canal  (inaugu- 
rated in  1869).  Once  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  called  at  Naples,  Marseille 
and  Barcelona,  where  the  party  left  the  ship  as  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  to 
Lisbon  was  to  be  overland. 

In  this  paper,  I am  essentially  interested  in  following  the  cultural  itiner- 
ary that  surfaces  from  Tamagnini’s  narrative  of  her  journey  and  intercultural 
experience,  as  well  as  in  analysing  the  socio-cultural  background  implied  in 
her  observations  of  the  voyage  and  daily  life. 
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The  Socio-Cultural  Status  of  Women 

A woman’s  physical  and  intellectual  freedom  were  severely  restricted  in  nine- 
teenth-century Portuguese  society,  and  her  education  was  limited  to  domes- 
tic arts,  such  as  entertaining,  and  other  household  skills  such  as  needlepoint, 
drawing  and  watercolour  painting,  a little  French,  the  piano  and  singing.  In 
other  words,  the  minimum  she  needed  to  entertain  or  amuse  others  at  salons 
or  family  gatherings. 

The  matter  of  female  education  was  recognized  by  some  of  the  more 
advanced  sectors  of  Portuguese  society  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a factor  of  social  progress.  Even  so,  this  education  only 
addressed  the  needs  of  a woman  in  her  traditional  role  of  domestic  governess 
and  educator.  Consequently,  it  was  not  a case  of  favouring  female  emancipa- 
tion or  ensuring  that  a woman  was  provided  with  the  means  that  would  enable 
her  to  choose  her  future,  but  simply  to  give  her  the  skills  she  needed  to  fulfil 
her  mission  as  a mother.1 

We  know  that  Isabel  Tamagnini  had  good  tutors  at  home  and  that  she  was 
versed  in  literature  and  languages  (xxxvi).  In  Dili,  she  had  private  lessons  in 
English  with  a doctor  who  had  trained  in  Bombay  (55),  whilst  in  Surabaya, 
she  enjoyed  reading  the  life  of  Shakespeare  (37).  For  the  remainder,  her  activi- 
ties motivated  constant  complaints  of  “I  am  bored  to  tears”  (38)  as  there  was 
little  more  for  her  to  do  than  work  on  some  piece  of  needlepoint  or  prepare 
a dish  in  the  kitchen,  take  walks,  chat  with  other  women,  go  to  church  and 
strictly  observe  the  religious  calendar. 

The  structural  subordination  of  women  is  naturally  reflected  in  the  liter- 
ary scene,  where  it  is  evident  in  the  self-  and  hetero-deprecation  of  women  as 
authors  or  “holders  of  authority.”  One  of  the  most  common  mind-sets  that 
reflect  both  this  subservience  and  the  fear  of  being  different  is  the  dread  of 
appearing  ridiculous,  which  Isabel  Tamagnini  also  expresses  in  her  diary: 

I had  doubts  as  to  whether  I should  write  this  diary  as  I feared  that  someone  might 
accidentally  read  these  lines  and  say  to  himself,  look  what  a fool  she  is!  But  as  I 
am  almost  certain  that  this  will  not  happen  and  as  I am  only  writing  this  diary  to 
amuse  myself  later  by  reading  it  to  my  cousins  and  intimate  friends,  to  whom  I 
promised  to  tell  all,  everything  that  happened  during  my  journey,  I decided  to  go 
ahead  and  describe  this  most  remarkable  event  here.  (48) 
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However,  as  this  diary  is  destined  to  be  no  more  than  a trivial  “diversion,” 
to  be  shared  with  a restricted  female  and  family  audience,  to  cite  Isabel  Tamag- 
nini,  she  is  saved  from  the  inherent  ridicule  of  the  woman-author  and  her 
selection  of  narratives.  By  admitting  that  her  literary  ambitions  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  domestic,  Tamagnini  justifies  and  absolves  a text  that  remains 
frankly  contained  within  the  boundaries  that  were  set  for  women. 

A flagrant  example  of  the  society’s  acceptance  of  this  structural  subordina- 
tion in  the  field  of  literature  is  the  “feminine”  quality  of  the  art  of  translation, 
subject  to  a historically  persistent  tropism  that  distinguishes  between  produc- 
tive and  reproductive  activities:  “[...]  the  opposition  between  productive  and 
reproductive  work  organizes  the  way  a culture  values  work:  this  paradigm 
depicts  originality  or  creativity  in  terms  of  paternity  and  authority,  relegating 
the  figure  of  the  female  to  a variety  of  secondary  roles”  (Chamberlain  57). 

In  nineteenth-century  Portugal  there  are  a considerable  number  of  anony- 
mous translations  that  have  unequivocally  been  done  by  women.  The  act  of 
casting  doubts  as  to  the  gender  of  the  author  is  a reflection  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal and  cultural  constraints  of  the  period  as  it  maps  out  the  frontiers  of  the 
narrow  territories  that  women  were  authorized  to  occupy  or  to  which  they 
were  relegated.  Like  the  translations  themselves,  throughout  the  ages  women 
also  were  associated  with  fragility,  betrayal  and  subservience.  The  archetypi- 
cal femininity  of  the  translation  is  reflected  in  the  total,  or  partial,  invisibil- 
ity of  the  translators,  who  wrote  under  a pen  name  or  a name  that  had  been 
cryptically  reduced  to  initials  or  a single  forename  so  as  to  neither  expose  nor 
provoke  aspersions  upon  the  family  name.  Between  1801  and  1833,  more 
than  twenty  translations  were  published  in  Portugal  as  the  work  of  “a  lady,”  “a 
young  Portuguese  girl”  or  a “Portuguese  lady.”  Anonymity  confined  the  trans- 
lator to  her  sex  and  stripped  her  of  individuality  and  authority,  a strategy  that 
effectively  silenced  woman  as  producers.2 

Also  in  the  literary  field,  the  Novo  Almanach  de  Lembrangas  Luso-Brasileiro , 
which  circulated  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  between  1850  and  1932,  is  of  special  inter- 
est regarding  the  socio-cultural  context  of  Portugal  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.3  Almanacs  containing  light  literature  and  edifying,  informa- 
tive and  easily  understood  articles  appealed  to  a considerable  reading  public  and 
proliferated  during  the  1 880s. 

The  Novo  Almanach  de  Lembrangas  Luso-Brasileiro  is  a faithful  reflection  of  the 
literary  talents  and  preferences  of  its  readers  and  contributors.  Aware  that  the  great 
attraction  of  this  almanac  was  the  varied  information  and  the  light  entertainment 
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it  provided,  its  editors  were  particularly  careful  to  avoid  any  type  of  religious  or 
political  controversy  by  openly  declaring  that  they  censured  all  texts  that  did  not 
respect  the  standard  of  neutrality  that  was  demanded  as  one  of  the  principle  cri- 
teria for  publication.  In  addition  to  articles  from  well-known  contributors  such  as 
E$a  de  Queiroz,  Bulhao  Pato,  Julio  Cesar  Machado  and  Latino  Coelho,  among 
others,  we  note  a preference  for  ethnographic  texts,  legends,  moralistic  tales  and 
ultra-romantic  poetry  and  prose.  Symptomatically,  the  list  of  the  Almanack's  con- 
tributors was  shared  by  very  few  “Ladies”  (the  collective  gender  description)  and 
multiple  “Authors”  (male  individuals  that  possess  “authority”). 

In  reality,  although  writing  poetry  or  painting  still  lifes  were  recognized 
female  skills,  on  a par  with  piano  and  needlework,  a womans  “scribbling”  was 
still  associated  with  the  most  dismal  amateurism.  A 1912  text  in  the  Alman- 
ack about  Ellen  Key  begins  with  the  following  sentence:  “Of  the  many  female 
philosophers  and  scholars  who  today  scribble  or  scrawl  their  way  across  this 
world  of  Christ,  Ellen  Key  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  prominent  figures; 
[...]  she  has  never  fallen  into  the  trap  of  defending  the  pernicious  nonsense 
produced  by  most  feminists.”  This  is  why  articles  with  edifying  titles  such  as 
“Woman — The  Angel  of  the  Home”  [“A  Mulher — Anjo  do  Lar”]  (1916)  and 
“The  Model  Woman”  [“A  Mulher  Modelo”]  (1914)  continued  to  be  published 
in  such  a widely  read  and  respected  publication  as  the  Almanack.  In  “The  Model 
Woman,”  the  author  cites  the  opinion  of  “a  moralist  from  Berlin”:  “The  model 
woman  must  be  like  the  snail,  who  never  abandons  her  home;  [. . .]  she  must  be 
like  the  echo,  who  never  speaks  without  first  being  spoken  to.”  The  Almanack 
undertakes  the  mission  of  teaching  women  their  role  and  place  in  society.4 

The  post-  or  late-colonial  editorial  policies  of  the  Almanack  also  allude  to 
the  subordination  of  women.  The  close  cultural  relationship  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil  that  is  apparent  throughout  the  Almanack  is,  however,  notable  for 
the  profoundly  paternalistic  attitude  of  the  former  towards  a country  that  had 
been  independent  since  1822.  Brazil  is  depicted  as  being  historically,  culturally 
and  linguistically  dependent  on  Portugal,  especially  in  the  manner  by  which 
Brazilian  artists,  thinkers,  politicians  and  writers  are  portrayed.  The  slightest 
reference  to  the  quality  of  their  work  invariably  leads  to  praise  for  the  Portu- 
guese nation,  whilst  editors  stress  that  their  value  is  a product  of  the  depen- 
dence, gratitude  and  admiration  that  they  nurture  for  the  language  and  culture 
of  Portugal.  Interestingly,  Brazil  is  always  addressed  as  a feminine  entity  (“Sis- 
ter Nation”),  a fragile  dependant  of  a masculine  and  dominant  Portugal,  the 
creator  of  her  name  and  status.  Something  very  similar  occurred  during  that 
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period  in  the  United  Kingdom,  where  Ireland,  still  cruelly  subjugated  by  the 
British,  was  popularly  personified  as  the  fragile  and  feminine  Hibernia. 

Most  of  the  Almanacti s pseudo-anthropological  texts  on  Asia  and  Africa 
are  replete  with  judgements  of  value  in  which  the  “other”  is  described  as  a 
curiously  ridiculous  and  inferior  “savage”  whose  traditions  are  no  more  than 
mere  proof  of  his  immorality,  whereas  the  European  is  invariably  presented 
as  the  immaculate  saviour.  An  illustrated  article  on  the  text  “Parliament  of 
Savages”  in  the  1916  issue  of  the  Almanach  includes  the  following  passage: 

The  illustration  represents  the  Soba  of  Ganda,  his  son,  and  two  of  his  ministers. 
They  are  meeting  at  a council  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  indispensable  array 
of  witchcraft  and  talismans  whose  portents  will  be  more  respected  than  all  the 
best  advice  from  the  wisest  minister.  The  council  meeting  is  always  followed  by 
the  traditional  hearty  banquet  and  even  heartier  measures  of  brandy. 

Another  article  in  the  1917  issue  of  the  Almanach  informs  the  reader 
that:  “This  is  a picture  of  an  elegant  native  couple  from  Chinde.  Dressed 
in  the  European  style,  don’t  they  look  smart!  What  a pity  that  their,  actu- 
ally quite  pleasant,  faces  are  the  colour  of  ebony.”  Articles  such  as  these  and 
so  many  others  reveal  the  mindset  of  a society  that  freely  spouted  biased 
notions  such  as  “the  recognized  worldwide  superiority  of  the  white  race,”  or 
“the  negroes  enviously  try  to  raise  themselves  socially  and  physically  to  the 
level  of  their  bosses,”  in  “How  to  turn  blacks  into  whites”  [“Como  Tornar 
Brancos  os  Pretos”]  in  the  1917  Almanach .5 

Identity  and  Auto-  and  Self-Representations 

Seen  in  the  above  light,  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  narrative  is  the  product  of  a per- 
sonal sense  of  identity  that  includes  conscious  and  unconscious  feelings, 
rational  and  irrational  motives,  beliefs  and  values,  in  addition  to  all  those 
factors  that  shaped  the  social  context  within  which  she  experienced  these 
feelings  and  impulses,  such  as  age,  nationality  and  gender. 

Almost  all  identities  can  be  found  in  relations  of  power,  in  the  binary 
oppositions  of  “we”  versus  “them,”  “the  rule”  versus  “the  difference,”  “our” 
versus  “the  other’s.”  Identity  and  difference  always  imply  inclusion  and 
exclusion,  which  can  lead  to  the  creation  of  stereotypes,  an  effective  strat- 
egy for  maintaining  the  social  and  symbolic  order.  The  more  blatant  the 
inequality  of  power  (as  in  the  case  of  colonialism  or  a patriarchal  society), 
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the  more  specific  the  categories  of  identity  and  the  greater  the  frequency  of 
stereotypes. 

Categories  of  identity  classify  and  label:  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be 
identified  as  “oriental”  was  to  be  labelled  as  “non-European”  and/or  “non- 
Christian,”  with  all  that  this  implied.  For  Tamagnini,  the  matrix,  the  par- 
adigm for  inclusion/exclusion,  was  Lisbon  aristocracy  and  its  practices  and 
values.  Here  again,  the  linguistic  construct — the  narrative — functions  as  a 
symbolic  marker  of  the  “difference,”  of  the  “exotic,”  of  “orientalism,”  to  use 
Edward  Said’s  category. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  “identity  is  about  belonging,  about  what  you  have 
in  common  with  some  people  and  what  differentiates  you  from  others.  At  its 
most  basic  it  gives  you  a sense  of  personal  location,  the  stable  core  to  your 
individuality”  (Weeks  88);  this  is  much  more  evident  when  one  is  as  distant, 
isolated  and  vulnerable  as  Tamagnini  and  her  family.  In  her  Far  East,  there  is 
no  belonging,  no  personal  location  or  stability  outside  the  restricted  circle  of 
relatives  and  Christian  colonial  agents. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  personal  narrative  attempts  to  confer  meaning 
and  coherence  to  the  random  and  disordered  experiences  of  real  life.  Tamagnini 
tries  to  organize  her  experiences  by  arranging  them  within  a narrative.  To  tell  or 
write  a life  history  involves  interpretation.  The  choice  of  events  and  individuals 
that  will  be  selected  from  the  experienced  whole  is,  in  itself,  an  act  of  interpreta- 
tion. Personal  narratives  are  never  simple  reflections  of  the  experienced  reality; 
they  are,  instead,  coloured  by  the  author’s  need  to  represent  the  subject  as  pos- 
sessing a certain  sense  of  identity  and  control.  Tamagnini’s  narrative  following 
the  death  of  her  two  siblings  (Maria  Anna  and  Henrique)  is  a very  restrained 
discourse  full  of  Christian  resignation.  On  the  other  hand,  her  almost  “first- 
hand” description  of  the  death  of  Jacinta,  the  old  family  governess,  on  board 
ship  during  the  return  journey,  is  a narrative  of  highly  emotive  verbosity. 

This  is  why  autobiographic  narratives  are  constructed  according  to  how 
the  author  believes  they  ought  to  be  told,  with  moments  of  drama,  comedy 
and  information,  in  order  to  provide  a coherent  meaning.  At  the  same  time, 
they  involve  real  lives,  individuals  and  events,  no  matter  how  much  these  may 
be  altered  by  the  author’s  vision.  Each  territory  is  rich  in  different  ways  of 
ideologically  shaping  these  very  same  lives,  individuals  and  events.  Yet,  what 
happens  when  the  territory  is  totally  unknown?  When  there  still  exists  a space 
without  cultural  frontiers?  When  there  are  no  prior  ideological  moderators? 
When  that  occurs,  everything  has  to  be  reorganized,  RE-represented,  as  in 
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Isabel  Tamagnini’s  writings,  where  the  physical  space,  the  identity  and  the 
discourse  intersect  and  mutually  influence  each  other: 

[. . .]  everyday  life  is  not  everywhere  the  same,  despite  those  modernizing  effects  of 
uniformity  that  Lefebvre  was  obsessed  by.  Think  about  walking  in  the  city:  doesn’t 
it  make  a difference  if  one  walks  in  Paris,  down-town  Detroit,  Melbourne,  Mexico 
City,  or  Hong  Kong  just  for  starters?  And,  in  each  of  these  places,  does  a woman 
have  the  same  experience  as  a man,  a gay  as  a straight,  a young  person  as  an  old 
one?  The  everyday,  too,  is  produced  and  experienced  at  the  intersection  of  many 
fields  by  embodied  individuals.  (During  25) 

Everyday  life  is  neither  always  nor  universally  the  same  because  it  is  the 
product  of  several  interacting  factors.  Our  experiences  and  our  understand- 
ing of  the  different  spaces  and  territories  that  we  frequent,  or  that  we  see 
represented  in  images  and  narratives,  vary  Different  spaces  generate  different 
social  relationships.  But  a space  may  also  be  created  from  the  different  social 
relationships  that  take  place  within  it.  This  is  the  case  of  the  drawing  room 
onboard  the  Anadyr , which  was  transformed  into  a ballroom  for  a soiree  off 
the  coast  of  Marseille,  with  music,  dance  cards,  dances  and  all  the  social  rituals 
that  were  proper  to  such  an  event  (82-3). 

This  passage,  by  Michel  de  Certeau,  could  fit  in  with  the  Journal  of  a Jour- 
ney to  Timor  ( 1882-1883)  and  the  tragedies  the  family  suffered  during  its  exile: 

Writing,  a possibility  of  composing  a space  in  conformity  with  one’s  will  [...]. 
From  this  articulation  the  book  became  the  laboratory  experiment,  in  the  field 
of  an  economic,  demographic  or  pedagogical  space.  [...]  To  write  (this  book), 
then,  is  to  be  forced  to  march  through  enemy  territory,  in  the  very  area  where  loss 
prevails,  beyond  the  protected  domain  that  had  been  delimited  by  the  act  of  local- 
izing death  elsewhere.  It  is  to  produce  sentences  with  the  lexicon  of  the  mortal,  in 
proximity  to  and  even  within  the  space  of  death.  (Certeau  196-98) 

According  to  Certeau,  space  is  activated  by  rhetorical  practices.  The  travel- 
ler’s rhetorical  options  tend  to  privilege,  transform  and  omit  spatial  elements, 
so  that  these  might  mean  something  or,  conversely,  nothing  at  all.  Tamagnini 
chooses  to  omit  so  many  of  her  experiences  both  during  the  journey  and  in 
Dili  (“the  space  of  death”),  while  she  spends  long  paragraphs  describing  an 
elegant  soiree , a dance,  a toilette , a dinner  party,  a gossip.  The  space  that  she 
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does  not  understand,  the  space  of  the  “other,”  “wild,”  frightening  (Certeau’s 
“enemy  territory”;  “the  very  area  where  loss  prevails”)  is  simply  reduced  to 
what  it  truly  means  to  her:  nothing.  Tamagnini  writes  about  urban  territo- 
ries or,  at  least,  about  those  territories  that  stage  a pretended  “urban  civil- 
ity,” whose  complex  social  codes  are  so  important  to  her.  She  dominates  these 
social  codes  and  puts  them  into  practice  with  perfect  ease  and  a conscientious 
critical  spirit.  This  rhetorical  option  contrasts  with  her  representation  of  the 
colonial  space  itself,  which  has  been  deliberately  silenced. 

The  Colonial  Space 

Just  how  is  the  colonial  space  described  in  Tamagnini’s  narrative?  Just  how 
does  this  “civilized”  and  subordinated  woman’s  identity  intersect  with  the 
“savage”  colonial  space,  itself  also  subordinated?  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  Far  East  is  never  unbiased,  just  as  the  later  writings  of  Wenceslau 
de  Moraes6  and  Jaime  Correia  do  Inso7  on  the  Far  East  are  never  impartial. 
Nonetheless,  one  must  emphasize  that  this  woman’s  narrative  is,  indeed,  pio- 
neering and  written  well  before  those  of  her  consecrated  male  counterparts, 
considered  as  “authors”  (individuals  that  possess  “authority”),  like  Wenceslau 
de  Moraes  and  Jaime  do  Inso.8 

A travel  diary  paints  portraits  of  other  cultures  expressly  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. There  is  always  an  ideological  dimension  as  the  traveller  observes 
these  “other”  cultures  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  outsider,  or  foreigner,  who  is 
writing  for  an  internal,  domestic  public.  Madan  Sarup,  a follower  of  Edward 
Said,  summarizes  the  contradiction  inherent  in  this  type  of  narrative:  “On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  leave  one’s  homeland  in  order  to  enter  the 
culture  of  others  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  move  is  undertaken  only  to 
return  to  oneself  and  one’s  home,  to  judge  or  to  laugh  at  one’s  peculiarities 
and  limitations.”9 

Forced  to  become  a traveller,  Tamagnini  is  both  armed  with  yet  captive  to 
socio-cultural  preconceptions  that,  as  agents  that  shape  her  thoughts,  chal- 
lenge her  intellectual  independence.  Immediate  narrations  of  visual  sensa- 
tions, instant  impressions  and  a certain  good-humoured  naivety  stand  out  in 
her  writings.  But  how  does  she  manage  to  describe  and  relate  such  unfamiliar 
distant  cultural  practices  to  her  domestic  and  female  readers  at  home  (her 
“cousins  and  intimate  friends”)? 

In  order  to  interpret  the  world,  we  need  a network  of  meanings  that 
enables  us  to  conceptualise  and  represent  people,  objects,  feelings  and 
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events,  in  such  a way  that  they  make  sense.  When  we  come  across  a concept 
that  is  unknown  in  our  culture,  in  order  to  transmit  it  we  have  to  relate  it  to 
something  similar  that  already  exists  in  our  society  so  that  we  can  classify  it 
as  “similar  to/different  from.”  This  is  the  case  of  the  description  of  a Chinese 
wedding  in  Singapore,  in  April  1882.  Because  Tamagnini  does  not  have  a 
cultural  yardstick  against  which  she  can  make  an  unqualified  comparison, 
she  resorts  to  a meticulous  description  of  the  ceremony,  occasionally  con- 
trasting some  objects  and  rituals  with  their  European  counterparts  in  terms 
of  similarity/difference: 

They  gave  me  a large  bunch  of  flowers,  saying  that  these  were  brides’  flowers 
and  that  I should  keep  them.  As  soon  as  they  walked  off,  I threw  the  flowers 
away  because  I could  not  stand  their  smell.  I spotted  two  dresses,  a red  satin  one 
embroidered  in  graduated  colours  and  a yellow  satin  one,  also  embroidered,  a pair 
of  gold-embroidered  slippers,  an  immense  quantity  of  scarves  in  every  imaginable 
colour  embroidered  in  graduated  colours  and  in  gold.  I was  also  shown  a very 
peculiar  type  of  shawl  made  of  pieces  of  red  and  green  silk,  each  one  embroidered 
with  a different  motif:  a rose,  a Chinese  lady,  a tree,  etc.  Enormous,  very  splendid 
jewels,  huge  diamonds,  lovely,  lovely.  The  piece  I liked  the  best  was  a diamond 
tiara,  all  good  diamonds.  They  also  wore  crowns  of  flowers  on  their  heads;  not 
orange  blossoms,  but  different  flowers.  (17) 

The  same  is  true  of  her  description  of  a ceremony  at  which  the  natives 
swore  allegiance  to  King  Dom  Luis,  on  2 July  1882,  in  Dili: 

The  men,  almost  all  short,  wore  loincloths  and  a bit  of  red  cloth  draped  over  their 
shoulders  and  across  their  chests.  They  wear  their  hair  very  long  and  as  their  hair 
is  very  kinky,  it  stands  out  in  an  enormous  circle  around  their  heads.  Some  also 
wore  a type  of  red  turban  on  their  heads  and  others,  many  very  long  feathers  stuck 
into  their  hair.  Many  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs.  Everyone  held  a small  sword 
or  a bush  knife  in  their  hands,  except  for  two  who  carried  a type  of  pot  lid  in  one 
hand  and  a wooden  stick  in  the  other;  these  were  the  musicians.  As  soon  as  the 
men  arrived,  they  began  to  jump  about  and  give  savage  shouts,  then  they  lined  up 
two  by  two.  The  musicians  began  to  frenetically  beat  on  the  said  pot  lids,  as  I call 
them,  but  which  they  called  Samegon.  They  then  began  a dance  they  call  Tabedai, 
which  was,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a dance  of  savages.  (61) 
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Furthermore,  she  duly  noted  her  amazement  at  any  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
Westerners  themselves  that  was  different  from  the  European  paradigm — prac- 
tices fashioned  by  their  life  in  the  colonies:  “going  around  without  a hat”  in  Bat- 
avia (28),  sleeping  under  only  a sheet,  or  the  Dutch  peoples  “lack  of  religion,”  a 
comment  based  on  the  fact  that  she  did  not  see  any  churches  in  Makassar  (39). 

Tamagnini’s  territory  par  excellence  is  the  city,  the  hotel,  the  elegant  board- 
walk, and  the  salon  and  its  social  rituals,  even  when  these  are  occasionally 
experienced  in  an  alien  context.  This  is  apparent  in  her  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  soiree  and  the  cotillion  onboard  ship  (82,  83),  countless  tete-a-tetes  and 
visits,  carriage  rides,  gifts  of  flowers  and  souvenirs,  toasts  and  “protestations  of 
friendship,”  which  she  frequently  accompanies  with  paradoxical  allusions  to 
their  being  “extremely  irksome”  and  “frightfully  boring.” 

In  the  vast,  unknown  space  of  the  Far  East,  Tamagnini  and  her  party 
tried — frequently  in  vain — to  recreate  their  European  and  “civilized”  terri- 
tories according  to  their  financial,  social  and  geographic  circumstances.  In 
far-off  Dili,  the  Church  and  religious  festivals  represent  the  last  bastion  of 
civilization  outside  the  family  circle: 

Yesterday  we  celebrated  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  with  a grand  festival;  a very 
lovely,  very  decent  affair.  Nobody  in  Lisbon  could  imagine  such  a wonderful  party 
here  [. . .]  everything  went  splendidly.  Father  Alves,  a very  intelligent  and  educated 
man,  who  speaks  very  well,  preached  the  sermon.  [. . .]  I enjoyed  it  immensely.  (37) 

Predilection  for  a given  space — in  other  words,  an  identification  with  that 
space — is  measured  by  its  proximity  to  the  European  model,  as  in  the  case  of 
Ambon,  in  the  Moluccas  (“Ambon  is  a very  pretty,  quite  advanced  city:  there 
are  quite  a few  Europeans  and  many  whitewashed  stone  houses”  [68]);  of 
Menado,  in  the  north  of  Sulawesi  (“Everything  is  very  clean.  The  houses  are 
very  pretty  [. . .]  and  each  has  a very  well-tended  garden”  [69]);  and,  of  course, 
Singapore  (“I  like  Singapore  better  every  day,  it  is  extremely  cheerful  and  is 
already  beginning  to  smell  a little  of  Europe.  Day  and  night  there  is  a great 
deal  of  hustle  and  bustle  on  the  streets”  [76]). 

Representations  of  Women 

As  part  of  this  study,  the  examination  of  Tamagnini’s  cultural  itinerary  will 
conclude  with  her  representation  of  the  Asian  woman,  a subordinate  to  the 
subordinate,  and  also  with  her  portrayal  of  the  non-Portuguese  European 
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woman,  also  part  of  the  “other”  in  that  she,  too,  is  different  from  the  para- 
digm, albeit  not  quite  so  much  so. 

Derrida  shows  how  the  construction  of  an  identity  is  always  based  on 
exclusion  and  a violent  hierarchy  of  the  resulting  dichotomous  pairs,  as  in  the 
“man/woman”  or  “black/ white”  binomials: 

What  is  peculiar  to  the  second  term  is  thus  reduced  to  the  function  of  an  accident 
as  opposed  to  the  essentiality  of  the  first.  It  is  the  same  with  the  black-white  rela- 
tionship, in  which  white,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to  “human  being.”  “Woman”  and 
“black”  are  thus  “marks”  (i.e.  marked  terms)  in  contrast  to  the  unmarked  terms  of 
“man”  and  “white.”  (Laclau  33) 

In  a similar  manner,  Isabel  Tamagnini  describes  and  classifies  the  kinds 
of  women  she  encounters  and,  by  visibly  ranking  them,  reflects  the  colonial 
attitude  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  Western  women  in  her  own  society 
of  origin.  She  ranks,  includes,  excludes  and  creates  stereotypes,  in  an  attempt 
to  establish  order  in  the  unknown  socio-cultural  reality  within  which  she  was 
forced  to  live.  However,  whilst  she  ranks  and  describes — always  resorting  to 
comparisons  with  the  paradigm  of  the  Lisbon  aristocracy,  which  dictates  who 
is  included/excluded  from  the  norm — Tamagnini  does  not  attempt  to  get  to 
know  or  to  understand  these  new  ways  of  living.  She  only  describes,  comments, 
and,  principally,  ridicules.  For  her,  the  Far  East  is  an  exotic  curiosity,  a diver- 
sion, a mixture  of  the  Countess  of  Segur  and  Jules  Verne  (xxxviii).  The  dramas 
and  the  experiences  she  narrates  are  only  of  a family  nature  or  related  to  the 
Western  travellers  and  colonial  agents  whom  she  meets  during  her  journey. 

During  visits  and  soirees , she  depicts  European  women  as  pleasant  and 
proficient  in  the  domestic  arts,  as  well  as  belonging  to  a good  social  class 
either  by  birth  or  marriage.  Following  a soiree  at  Mr.  A.  R.  Neubronners 
house,  “an  extremely  charming  person,”  she  describes  his  daughters  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  “The  elder  is  19  years  old  and  is  called  Luzia,  and  the  younger 
is  1 8 and  called  Amelia.  They  are  very  amiable  and  well  educated.  We  spent 
a very  pleasant  evening,  and  danced  quite  a lot;  they  would  not  let  us  leave 
before  3 a.m.”  (9).  Mr.  Morhir’s  family  and  daughter,  during  an  evening  in 
Ambon,  in  the  Moluccas,  “are  delightful.  The  owner  of  the  house  played  [an 
instrument]  very  well.  A Dutch  officer  and  the  owner  of  the  house’s  daughter 
sang  very  well”  (68).  In  Makassar,  she  tells  how  she  visited  and  spent  a soiree 
in  the  company  of  the  daughter  of  the  steamship  agent  in  Dili,  who  “married 
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a well-placed  German  resident  of  Makassar”  (71).  Only  the  “Spanish  woman” 
whom  she  met  on  board  the  Anadyr  is  portrayed  as  a tragi-comic  personage 
because  of  her  total  ignorance  of  the  social  conventions:  “There  is  a very  poor, 
but  still  quite  young,  Spanish  widow  on  board.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
because  of  her  sorrow  or  because  of  what  might  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  crea- 
ture’s head  is  not  very  well  balanced.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  she  did  on 
the  night  of  the  fateful  soiree?  She  dressed  up  as  a Hungarian,  to  everyone’s 
amazement  and  riotous  laughter!”  (78). 

She  describes  Asian  women  in  a progressively  disquieting  manner,  the 
more  they  are  different  from  the  European  paradigm.  Malaccan  women  and, 
generally  speaking,  all  Malaccans  from  Singapore  only  deserve  a short  com- 
ment regarding  the  fact  that  they  consider  themselves  “totally  Portuguese” 
(76).  When  writing  about  women  from  Singapore,  she  praises  their  cleanli- 
ness and  colourful  garb:  “The  women  are  all  very  clean  and  they  wear  brightly 
coloured  clothing;  I saw  many  dressed  in  green,  pink,  white,  blue,  etc.;  on 
their  heads,  a black  or  white  veil  attached  with  yellow  pins.  Their  clothing  is 
simple;  a pair  of  very  long  trousers  and  on  top  some  kind  of  dress  that  reaches 
below  the  knee  (all  in  the  same  colour)”  (3). 

However,  it  is  when  she  arrives  in  Timor  that  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  ethnocen- 
tric viewpoint  reveals  itself  in  all  its  force,  as  she  minutely  describes  the  small- 
est details  of  the  natives’  clothing  and  behaviour,  accompanied  by  long  satiri- 
cal paragraphs  and  animalesque  comparisons.  A Catholic  family  from  Timor’s 
visit  and  the  faithful  in  church  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi  of  1 822  provide 
the  subject  for  ridicule  and  her  stinging  criticism  of  the  Timorese  woman: 

We  had  some  interesting  visitors:  the  Judge,  his  wife  and  sister — three  monkeys. 
They  were  splendid!  Madame  wore  a black  silk  dress  made  in  Macau,  naturally,  a 
wedding  dress  covered  in  frippery,  very  long,  so  much  so  that  the  poor  Timorese 
woman  didn’t  know  how  to  move.  Poor  thing,  she  was  a fright.  White  gloves  (half- 
length,  the  kind  that  our  maids  use),  rolls  of  fat  and  a hat — but  what  a hat! — a 
little  black  toque  garnished  with  bits  of  sky  blue  velvet  and  many  white  flowers. 
Mademoiselle  was  a darling,  dressed  in  pink!  Her  dress  was  made  of  muslin  gar- 
nished with  a purple  wool  ribbon.  Laden  in  gold,  she  wore  a lovely  white  straw 
hat,  shaped  like  a flat  dish,  trimmed  with  blue  ribbons  and  bands  of  white  flowers. 
Thick  as  two  planks  they  were,  at  least  so  they  appeared,  and  I say  so  because  all  I 
heard  them  say  was  “yes”  or  “no.”  We  really  had  a very  interesting  conversation  — 
These  Timorese  are  quite  hopeless.  (58-59) 
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There  were  many  Timorese  women  wearing  hats  and  dressed  like  Europeans, 
but  what  characters!  It  was  enough  to  make  one  die  laughing;  I found  it  terribly 
difficult  to  keep  a straight  face,  but  somehow  I managed  it.  I will  describe  one 
of  these,  beginning  with  her  feet:  a pair  of  enormous  yellow  boots,  of  what  kind 
I cannot  say,  a very  stiff  white  skirt  that  ballooned  out;  on  top,  a very  faded 
pink  muslin  dress  with  a long  train,  decorated  with  a bright  green  wool  ribbon; 
a tightly  fitted  waistcoat  of  the  same  colour  and  type  as  the  skirt  showed  off  the 
lady’s  “figure”...  . Her  hat  was  the  best  of  the  lot,  with  yellow  flounces,  terribly 
difficult  to  describe  exactly  but  more  like  some  kind  of  frying  pan,  trimmed  all 
round  with  a wide  ribbon  of  doubtful  colour  that  was  tied  in  back  in  a large  bow 
with  long,  hanging  ribbons;  a kind  of  cock’s  tail  stuck  up  in  front  and,  on  one 
side,  an  undoubtedly  very  rare  flower,  at  least  I have  never  seen  one  like  it.  There 
you  have  one  of  the  “elegant”  ladies  ofTimor.  The  rest  dress  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  They  remind  me  of  the  men  who,  during  Carnival,  dress  themselves  up  like 
women.  What  a sight!  (58) 

Special  note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Tamagnini  only  directs  her  satiri- 
cal remarks  to  that  which  can  be  considered  “European”  and  to  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  targets  of  her  pronouncements — the  “elegant  ladies 
of  Timor”  and  other  “characters.”  As  to  the  cultural  customs  of  Timorese 
women,  she  simply  ignores  them  as  being  unworthy  of  notice  or  comment. 
It  is  likewise  with  anything  that  transcends  mere  appearances,  considering 
that  she  never  had  any  direct,  affective  or  continuous  contact  with  the  local 
population  or  with  anyone  outside  of  the  clique  of  European  colonial  public 
servants.  For  this  reason,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  her  brusque  and  out- 
spoken description  of  the  inhabitants  of  Larantuka,  on  Flores:  “the  natives  [are 
almost  all]  very  wicked  savages  [...].  Their  greatest  amusement  is  to  chop  off 
white  peoples  heads”  (42). 

Quite  obviously,  she  makes  no  attempt  at  approaching  or  getting  to  know 
anyone  outside  the  European  circle,  neither  during  the  journey  nor  during  the 
year  she  spent  in  Dili.  She  states  her  isolation:  “We  do  make  other  visits,  but 
they  are  only  courtesy  calls,  on  the  outside”  (54).  There  is,  however,  a surpris- 
ing exception  on  board  the  Anadyr , in  the  Red  Sea,  regarding  a Chinese  pas- 
senger with  whom  Isabel  Tamagnini  was  forced  to  socialize,  although  she  did 
not  spare  the  expected  cutting  remarks:  “English  ladies,  a few  Swiss,  Ameri- 
can and  Chinese  women  with  their  children.  One  of  these  is  my  friend  even 
through  she  is  a frightful  bore!”  (77). 
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Nonetheless,  Tamagnini  does  admit  that  the  Europeans  can  be  cruelly 
“savage,”  as  she  vehemently  writes  when  she  repeatedly  declares  her  “revul- 
sion” at  the  intrigues  (and  their  authors)  against  her  uncle  and  stepfather, 
Governor  Bento  da  Franca  (57);  or  when  she  describes  convicts  of  European 
origin  who  had  been  banished  to  Timor  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  court-martialled  in  this  distant  colony. 

There  are  moments  of  great  irreverence,  as  when  she  pokes  fun  at  the 
colonial  administration  and  its  agents,  and  even  at  her  travelling  companions. 
She  is  particularly  scathing  of  European  men  whose  behaviour  is  contrary  to 
the  rigid  rules  of  etiquette  in  the  salon,  or  when  their  dress,  dancing,  social- 
izing and  conversation  fall  short  of  accepted  social  customs.  Isabel  Tamag- 
nini’s  opinion  of  two  young  Portuguese  officers  who  attended  a dinner  in 
Dili  is  that  they  were  “grungy,”  “extremely  stupid,”  “dull,”  “silly  fools”  (58). 
“The  Dutch  (on  board  the  Bromo , in  the  China  Sea)  are  all  very  scruffy  and 
not  very  friendly”  (38).  Then,  as  we  have  come  to  expect,  her  mocking  of  an 
“Indian,  a nice  fellow,  poor  thing,”  whom  she  felt  was  totally  out  of  place  at 
the  improvised  shipboard  soiree  off  the  coast  of  Marseille  (83).  Not  even  the 
dandy  who  is  courting  her  sister  Maria  Jose  escapes  her  contemptuous  but 
hilarious  remarks:  “between  you  and  me,  you  could  say  that  he  looks  like  a 
piece  of  dry  salt  cod”  (77);  “The  gossips  are  nattering  about  something  that 
I already  know,  and  as  I am  very  gullible,  I believe  all  their  tales.  I wager  that 
you  are  dying  to  know  what  that  is,  but  I won’t  tell”  (80).  On  the  other  hand, 
Tamagnini  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  men  who  are  fully  conversant  with 
the  rituals  of  society:  “I  danced  with  almost  everybody;  my  first  partner  was 
the  Russian  officer.  He  speaks  excellent  French,  appears  to  be  very  well  edu- 
cated and  he  waltzes  very  well”  (9);  “We  have  several  companions;  although 
some  are  rather  rough  types,  others  are  very  elegant,  pleasant,  and  sweet”  (76); 
“two  Spaniards  who  are  very  much  our  friends;  we  laugh  a lot  with  them,  they 
appear  to  be  decent  persons  and  are  very  polite”  (77). 

Conclusion 

Isabel  Pinto  da  Franca  Tamagnini’s  diary,  Journal  of  a Journey  to  Timor  ( 1 882- 
1883),  is  a paradigmatic  text  that  reflects  the  social  categorizations  and  hier- 
archies of  the  Portuguese  colonial  powers,  which  were  originally  exercised  by 
a drawing-room  aristocracy  over  a world  that  was  totally  foreign  to  them  and 
whose  preconceptions  were  aggravated  by  what  they  perceived  as  its  “savage 

V) 
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At  the  same  time,  this  is  also  a woman’s  description  of  colonial  society,  a 
narrative  that  is  very  different  from  the  usual  homophobic  and  misogynous 
texts  written  by  men.  Tamagnini’s  perspicacity  in  grasping  family,  religious, 
behavioural,  ethical,  and  aesthetic  details  is  totally  detached  from  the  hard 
political  and  economic  realities  of  the  colonial  administration.  Nonetheless, 
we  cannot  forget  that,  in  general,  this  diary  and  its  author  also  mirror  the 
female  socio-cultural  context  in  Portugal  during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  one  in  which  the  first  families  of  colonial  employees 
sent  to  far-off  Dili  lived,  in  particular.  Texts  such  as  this  one  (in  addition 
to  other  diaries,  reports,  memoirs,  letters  and  oral  reports)  therefore  consti- 
tute a vast  and  very  rich,  albeit  almost  unknown,  territory  that  deserves  being 
explored  in  a systematic  manner  in  further  studies  on  the  colonial  intercul- 
tural  representations  of  the  Far  East  by  and  about  women,  and  on  how  social 
and  cultural  restrictions  shaped  their  perspectives  and  identities. 


Notes 

1 Although  the  1822  Constitution  provided  for  the  opening  of  schools  for  both  sexes,  very 
few  schools  for  girls  were  actually  established.  Rodrigo  da  Fonseca  Magalhaes’s  1835  educa- 
tional reform  did  not  even  mention  female  education.  Passos  Manuel’s  1836  reform  provided  for 
schools  for  girls  in  district  capitals  only.  Costa  Cabral’s  1844  reform  authorized  the  government 
to  open  mixed  schools,  with  a view  to  teaching  girls.  Although  funds  were  provided  for  this 
purpose,  very  few  additional  schools  for  girls  were  opened.  It  was  only  after  1850  that  female 
education  progressed  a little,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  girls.  At  the 
same  time,  the  government  invested  in  the  cultural  level  of  “female  teachers  for  girls”  by  creating 
the  first  public  school  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers  for  girls,  inaugurated  in  1862.  Given 
these  circumstances,  the  outlook  in  1870  was  one  of  “total  despair,”  to  quote  Antonio  da  Costa, 
one  of  the  individuals  who  fought  the  hardest  for  female  education  in  our  country.  This  is  more 
than  evident  when  one  considers  the  illiteracy  rate  among  women  in  1878:  89.3  percent.  See 
Vaquinhas,  which  is  recommended  reading  on  this  subject. 

2 See  Lopes  319-27. 

3 Almanack  de  Lembrangas,  ed.  Alexandre  Magno  de  Castilho  (Paris:  Chausse  d’Antim, 
1850);  Almanack  de  Lembrangas , ed.  Alexandre  Magno  de  Castilho  (Lisbon:  Lucas  Evangelista, 
1853  (2nd  edition)  to  1854);  Almanack  de  Lembrangas  Luso  Brazileiro , ed.  Alexandre  Magno  de 
Castilho  et  al.  (Lisbon:  Typographia  Universal,  1855  to  1861);  Almanack  de  Lembrangas  Luso 
Brazileiro,  ed.  Alexandre  Magno  de  Castilho  II  and  Antonio  Xavier  Rodrigues  Cordeiro  (Lisbon: 
Imprensa  Nacional,  1862  to  1871);  Novo  Almanack  de  Lembrangas  Luso  Brazileiro,  ed.  Antonio 
Xavier  Rodrigues  Cordeiro  (Lisbon:  Typographia  Franco-Portugueza,  1872  to  1894);  Novo 
Almanack  de  Lembrangas  Luso  Brasileiro,  ed.  Antonio  Xavier  Rodrigues  Cordeiro  (1895-1897); 
Antonio  Xavier  de  Sousa  Cordeiro  (1898-1904);  Adriano  Xavier  Cordeiro  (1905-1917);  O. 
Xavier  Cordeiro  (1918-1931)  and  Armando  de  Lima  Pereira  (1932)  (Lisbon:  Parceria  Antonio 
Maria  Pereira,  Livraria-Editora,  1895  to  1932);  Novo  Almanack  de  Lembrangas  Luso  Brasileiro, 
ed.  Alberto  de  Serpa  (Porto:  Imprensa  Portuguesa,  1954). 
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4 Within  the  historical  context  of  the  Almanack , and  with  a view  to  improving  the  condition 
of  women,  there  existed  The  Republican  League  of  Portuguese  Women,  founded  in  1909  and 
headed  by  Ana  de  Castro  Osorio,  Adelaide  Cabete,  Carolina  Beatriz  Angelo  and  Maria  Veleda.  In 
1910  there  were  500  members,  but  the  League  was  extinguished  in  1919.  These  women  were  not 
feminists  in  the  sense  of  the  British  suffragettes,  and  they  disapproved  of  feminists  who  preached 
equality  between  men  and  women.  In  reality,  these  republican  women  only  wanted  to  define  a 
role  for  women  within  the  context  of  the  existing  national  structure,  a collective  function  that 
would  never  go  beyond  the  traditional  role  of  mother  and  educator.  In  exchange,  they  insisted  that 
mothers  of  the  present  and  the  future  should  be  treated  with  dignity  and  be  adequately  prepared 
to  serve  their  country  in  the  only  way  that  they  were  allowed.  Thus,  in  1913,  they  accepted,  with 
few  objections,  their  being  denied  the  right  to  vote.  Portuguese  women  had  to  endure  an  extremely 
slow  emancipation  process,  little  aware  of  their  rights  and  capacities,  in  a patriarchal  society  that 
provided  the  basis  for  the  Salazar  regime.  In  the  1933  Constitution,  the  right  to  vote  in  national 
elections  was  only  attributed  to  women  with  a secondary  school,  or  higher,  education.  It  was  only 
following  the  1974  Revolution  and  the  subsequent  1976  Constitution  that  all  Portuguese  citizens 
were  given  the  right  to  vote,  regardless  of  their  gender,  social  status,  or  academic  qualifications. 

5 See  Sarmento  119-29. 

6 Wenceslau  Jose  de  Sousa  de  Moraes  was  born  in  Lisbon,  in  1854.  After  studying  at  the  Naval 
College  he  served  aboard  the  Portuguese  Navy.  In  1885  he  travelled  for  the  first  time  to  Macau, 
where  he  settled  as  the  Deputy  to  the  Captain  of  the  Harbour,  and  also  as  a teacher  at  the  Macau 
Secondary  School.  While  there,  he  married  a Chinese  woman  and  established  a friendship  with  the 
celebrated  poet  Camilo  Pessanha.  It  was  in  Macau,  in  1888,  that  he  began  writing  Tra^os  do  Extremo 
Oriente  {Impressions  of  the  Far  East[ . In  1889,  he  began  his  travels  to  China,  Thailand  and  Timor,  also 
frequently  visiting  Japan,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Emperor.  Eventually  he  deserted  his  Chinese 
family  and  moved  to  Japan,  as  a consul  in  Kobe.  His  life  in  Japan  is  marked  by  his  literary  activity  and 
by  the  chronicles  he  sent  to  several  Portuguese  newspapers  and  magazines,  by  his  passionate  relation- 
ship with  two  Japanese  women,  and  by  his  increasing  fascination  for  Japanese  culture.  During  the 
following  thirty  years,  Wenceslau  de  Moraes  was  one  of  the  main  Portuguese  sources  of  information 
about  the  East,  sharing  his  intimate  experiences  of  everyday  life  in  Japan  with  his  readers  in  Portugal. 
Saddened  by  the  death  of  his  Japanese  wife,  Wenceslau  de  Moraes  renounced  his  post  and  moved  to 
Tokushima,  her  birthplace.  There  he  lived  with  a niece  of  his  former  wife,  with  whom  he  shared  his 
life  until  her  death.  There  he  also  started  to  dress,  eat  and  live  like  a Japanese,  despite  the  growing  hos- 
tility of  the  local  inhabitants.  Lonely  and  increasingly  ill,  Wenceslau  de  Moraes  died  in  Tokushima, 
in  1929.  His  most  relevant  works  are,  apart  from  Impressions  of  the  Far  East.  Dai  Nippon,  Letters  from 
Japan,  Japanese  Life,  The  Cult  ofTea^  O-Yone  and  Ko-Haru\  and  The  Bon-Odori  in  Takushima. 

7 In  the  tradition  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  and  first  decades  of  the  twentieth,  Jaime 
Correia  do  Inso  (1880-1967)  assumes  the  profile  of  the  traveler  who  is  immersed  in  wonder 
when  faced  with  the  unexpected  foreignness  of  the  Far  East.  A naval  officer,  he  traveled  the  world 
and  was  posted  in  Timor  and  later  in  Macau,  between  1926  and  1929.  In  spite  of  his  short  stay, 
of  all  the  places  Jaime  do  Inso  visited,  it  was  Macau  that  exerted  the  greatest  fascination,  aside 
from  China,  that  constituted  the  principal  theme  both  of  his  literary  work  and  of  his  work  of 
divulgation.  When  he  returned  to  Lisbon,  Jaime  do  Inso  published  two  collections  of  essays  with 
Macau  and  China  as  the  main  characters:  The  Path  to  the  Orient  (1932)  and  Visions  of  China 
(1933).  He  had  also  written  essays  on  Macau,  the  Oldest  European  Colony  in  the  Far  East  {WIT) 
and  on  Colonization  and  the  Problem  of  the  Portuguese  Orient  (1934).  His  monumental  work, 
China  (1935),  is  divided  in  four  sections,  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Orient,  Ancient  China,  Mod- 
ern China,  and  Macau,  “the  jewel  of  the  Orient,”  where  he  exposes  how  unfamiliar  and  despised 
this  colony  was  in  Portugal.  He  also  wrote  Timor— 1912  and  Episodes  from  Life  in  Macau  (1941), 
among  many  others.  The  work  of  Jaime  do  Inso  has  obvious  ethnographic  purposes,  which  was 
very  common  at  the  time.  He  intended  to  create  a kind  of  encyclopedia  that  would  elucidate 
the  mystery  of  the  Orient,  through  the  eyes  and  values  of  a Westerner.  The  poetics  of  his  work 
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bears  a resemblance  to  contemporary  authors  like  Vitor  Segalen  (1878-1919),  Camilo  Pessanha 
(1890-1926)  and  Pierre  Loti  (1850-1912).  Jaime  do  Inso’s  China  emerges  almost  like  a fictional 
entity,  like  Segalen’s,  as  both  prefer  to  suggest  the  mystery  of  China  by  blending  fact  and  fiction. 

8 However,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  already  several  narratives 
written  and  published  in  English — biographies,  travel  journals,  memoirs — by/ about  Western 
women  (travelers,  missionaries  and  relatives  of  colonial  public  servants)  in  the  British  colonies 
of  South  Asia.  Among  these  narratives,  there  is  a curious  example,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  bore- 
dom was  Isabel  Tamagnini’s  greatest  enemy  during  her  journey:  Alice  M.  Turkhud,  in  “A  visit 
to  a Zenana”  (a  harem  in  India),  an  article  published  in  the  Indian  Magazine , in  1886,  calls  the 
readers’  attention  to  the  useless  monotony  of  the  life  of  a typical  British  woman  in  India  and 
asks  “every  Englishwoman  out  there”  to  develop  some  kind  of  social  work  “and  thus,  while  sav- 
ing herself  from  herself,  do  the  noble  work  of  elevating  her  native  sisters”  (qtd.  in  Sakala  151). 

9 See  Sarup  93-105. 
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Ruy  Cinatti's  Timor 


Urgent  Purpose 

What  aches  is  seeing  the  poor 
squalid  Timorese  drinking 
water  from  swamps, 
where  waste  flows, 
eating  dust 
and  greeting  me,  as 
I roll  down  the  road, 
indolent  god. 

So,  so  many  others, 

squalid  Timorese, 

see  me  as  if  bound 

to  bury  seeds 

for  a supper  . . . 

of  rice,  corn  and  meat, 

to  fill  empty  glasses 

with  drunkenness  and  dream, 

that  numbs  pain, 

thrashes  indolence, 

revives  time. 

To  flee  is  better  than  to  promise 
hope  of  better  days. 

To  flee  is  to  delay 
the  last  soliloquy 


Proposito  Inadiavel 

O que  magoa  e ver  o pobre 
timorense  esqualido  beber 
agua  do  pantano, 
onde  se  escoam  lixos, 
comer  poeira 
e saudar-me,  quando 
rodo  na  estrada, 
deus  ocioso. 

Tantos  e tantos  mais, 
timorenses  esqualidos, 
olham-me  como  se  dever  fosse 
abrir  covas, 
plantar  repasto  . . . 
de  milho,  arroz  e carne, 
encher  copos  vazios 
de  bebedeira  e sonho, 
que  nao  magoe, 
mortifique  o ocio, 
reanime  o tempo. 

Fugir  e melhor  que  prometer 
A esperan^a  em  melhores  dias. 

Fugir  e atrasar 
o discurso  limite 
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stalled  by  the  wheels 
of  manic  indecision. 

I promise  nothing. 

I invoke  the  hills 

bruised  by  the  light, 

the  sea  that  surrounds  me 

in  Dili,  tedious  land  of  vile  people. 

I tune  myself  to  the 
clean  timbre  of  the  souls 
of  the  squalid  Timorese 
who  cipher  me  to  life. 

And  I carry  on, 
clean  in  soul  and  in  face, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  re- 
deems me. 

The  Timorese  will  only  be  right 
when  they  kill  me. 


travado  pelas  rodas 
De  duvida  mam'aca. 

Eu  nao  prometo  nada. 

Invoco  os  montes 

feridos  pela  luz, 

o mar  que  me  circunde 

em  Dili,  terra  tedio  e de  ma  gente. 

Afjno-me  pelo  timbre 
limpo  das  almas 
dos  esqualidos  timorenses 
que  me  soletram  vivo. 

E sigo, 

limpo  na  alma  e no  rosto 
sujeito  a cond^ao  que  me  redime 
Os  Timorenses  so  terao  razao 
quando  me  matarem. 


— First  published  in 

Uma  Sequencia  Timorense  4 1 -42. 
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In  the  land  of  Nari-Lautem 

Part  of  us, 

the  morning  bustle. 

Part  of  us 

the  crisp  harmony  of  roosters 
with  wings  spreading 
above  the  tombs. 

The  crisp  sunlight 

that  would  rub  clean  the  eyes 

of  children  stumbling  into  the  day. 

Part  of  us 

also,  and  wise, 

the  ways  of  the  old. 

And  now,  only 
the  cemetery  remains 
by  decayed  houses. 

Only  the  dead  never  died, 

In  Nari,  a land  like  ours. 


Em  Terras  de  Nari-Lautem 

De  gente, 

o bulicio  matutino. 

De  gente 

belo  o acorde  dos  galos 

abrindo  as  asas 

por  sobre  os  tumulos. 

Belo 

o sol  que  limpava 
os  olhos  das  crian^as 
que  trope^avam  no  dia. 

De  gente 
tambem,  e sabio, 
o pensar  dos  velhos. 

E so  ficou 
o cemiterio  jacente 
as  casas  que  apodreceram. 

So  os  mortos  nao  morreram 
em  Nari,  terra  de  gente. 


— First  published  in 
Uma  Sequencia  Timorense  46. 
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Ruy  Cinatti  (1915-1986)  remains  arguably  the  most  compelling  foreign  com- 
mentator on  Portuguese  Timor,  in  any  genre.  Son  of  a diplomat  born  in  Lon- 
don and  brought  up  in  Lisbon,  by  the  time  he  first  departed  for  Timor  in 
1946,  Cinatti  was  already  a pillar  of  his  generation’s  poetry  scene  in  Portugal. 
His  arrival  in  the  colony  was  characterized  by  his  shock  at  the  total  devastation 
caused  by  World  War  II.  Even  during  his  first  trip  to  Timor  as  a Dili-based 
administrator,  Cinatti  developed  a sense  that  the  Timorese  were  “more  than 
simple,  exotic  figures  in  an  already  exotic  landscape”  (qtd.  in  Stilwell  186).  In 
his  subsequent  stays  in  the  1950s  and  again  in  the  1960s,  Cinatti  developed 
an  unshakable  sense  of  kinship  with  the  Timorese,  made  manifest  by  the  two 
blood  oaths  he  took  with  Timorese  liurai  in  Lore  and  Laclo.  Training  in  An- 
thropology at  Oxford  in  the  early  1960s  lent  a new,  academic  perspective  to 
his  profound  relationship  to  the  Timorese  people.  Cinatti  was  in  his  lifetime 
very  silent  about  his  affective  relationships,  but  given  what  little  information 
we  do  have,  it  seems  undeniable  that  part  of  Cinatti’s  enchantment  with  Timor 
was  that  in  that  non-Western  milieu  he  was  freer  to  feel,  on  his  own  terms. 

His  poetic  works  on  Timor  draw  on  not  only  his  vivid  experiences  there  as 
an  administrator,  agronomist,  and  anthropologist  but  on  a profound  concern 
for  emotional  and  spiritual  matters.  A Catholic  humanism  served  as  a muted 
basis  for  his  constant  qtiestioning  of  his  personal  role,  and  country’s  role,  in 
Portuguese  Timor.  Preceding  what  Carolyn  Forche  would  later  name  a “poetry 
of  witness,”  he  illustrates  the  painful  ambiguities  of  colonialism,  but  more 
generally,  of  the  north-south  encounter.  His  discomfort  towards  a foreign 
presence,  and  its  “mission,”  in  the  midst  of  third-world  structural  violence, 
remains  highly  relevant  in  the  post-colonial  era. 

The  poem  “Urgent  Purpose”  stands  out  in  this  respect.  The  poem  is  quite 
frontal,  suggestive  of  the  profound  poverty  that  moved  Cinatti  and  that  he 
moved  through.  When  striving  to  fully  understand  Cinatti’s  intent  with  this 
poem,  the  ambiguity  of  the  third  line  of  the  second  stanza  “see  me  as  if  bound” 
is  pivotal.  Who  is  bound?  Cinatti  seems  to  challenge  the  reader  here,  but  we 
believe  he  implies  that  what  follows  are  the  Timorese  expectations  of  him,  as 
he  passes  through  their  lives,  as  an  “idle  god.”  Seen  from  this  point  of  view, 
in  this  stanza  the  tenth  line  “Thrashes  indolence”  suggests  then  that  the  colo- 
nized are  in  fact  waiting  to  be  violently  spurred  into  action.  And  so  while  the 
poem  ends  with  the  colonizer’s  most  violent,  masochistic  sentiment,  Cinatti 
has  included  the  analogous  sentiment,  a masochistic  wish  of  the  colonized  to 
be  abused  into  action. 
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To  accompany  “Urgent  Purpose,”  we  chose  the  lesser- known  “In  the  Land 
of  Nari-Lautem”  because  it  is  more  representative  of  the  body  of  Cinatti’s 
Timor  poetry  on  the  whole.  It  is  a compassionate  portrait  of  Timorese  human- 
ity and  their  world-view,  where  the  landscape  is  never  excluded  from  view.  We 
began  to  regard  this  poem  as  Cinatti’s  “Ozymandias.”  Using  a subtle  shift  in 
tense  mid-poem,  the  reader  realizes  Cinatti  is  portraying  an  abandoned  site  as 
alive,  paying  tribute  to  the  Timorese  cosmological  notions  of  the  unity  of  the 
dead  and  the  living.  Unlike  Shelley,  Cinatti  is  not  attempting  to  remove  the 
Timorese  from  an  orientalist  tableau;  to  the  contrary,  he  is  urging  the  reader 
to  feel  a kinship  with  the  people  of  Nari.  Here  the  poet  is  able  to  convey  to 
the  reader  the  silent,  resilient  beauty  of  Timorese  culture  without  objectifying 
or  freezing  it  in  a romantic  past. 

In  this  concise  poem,  Cinatti  displays  his  gift  for  word-play,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  simply  too  difficult  to  translate  into  English.  Between  lines  3 and 
4,  we  notice  Cinatti  uses  a strange  formation — “De  gente  / Belo  o acorde  dos 
galos” — why  the  definite  article  after  the  rather  bland  adjective  “belo”?  From 
very  early  in  the  Portuguese  presence  on  the  island  of  Timor,  Belo  or  Belos  was 
the  term  the  Portuguese  used  to  describe  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  (The  word 
comes  from  the  Tetum  word  belun , meaning  friend.)  And  so  the  lines  take  on 
a double  meaning,  with  “De  gente  Belo”  lurking  as  a reward  to  the  attentive. 

Cinatti  had  a distinct  style  and  choice  of  subject  matter  in  relation  to  his 
peers,  and  he  stands  out  in  twentieth-century  Portuguese  poetry.  Yet  the  sad 
fact  is,  while  Cinatti  is  not  out  of  print  in  Portugal,  his  poetry  is  quite  hard 
to  come  by.  Two  collections  of  written  documents  and  images  from  Timor 
have  been  made  available  in  recent  years.  Cinatti’s  documents  and  journals, 
organized  by  Stilwell,  remain  at  the  Joao  Paulo  II  Library  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Lisbon,  and  the  National  Museum  of  Ethnology  possesses  film  and 
photography  produced  by  Cinatti  in  the  1930s. 


Nuno  Batalha 
Janet  Gunter 
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The  Fractured  Affair  of  Timorese  Ident/ities 


Isabel  Moutinho 


Abstract:  East  Timor’s  colonial  past  weighs  heavily  on  the  discussion  of  the 
country’s  cultural  identity  as  constructed  in  its  emerging  literature.  Two 
Timorese-born  writers  started  publishing  novels  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  East  Timor’s  independence.  Both  Luis  Cardoso  and  Ponte 
Pedrinha  are  diasporic  writers,  living  and  working  in  the  former  colonial 
metropolis.  Ponte  Pedrinha’s  Andangas  de  Um  Timorense  [ Roamings  of 
a Timorese ],  of  1998,  tells  the  life  story  of  an  East  Timorese  utterly 
committed  to  the  Christian  faith,  whose  dream  in  life  is  to  become  a 
Christian  missionary  in  Africa.  Luis  Cardoso’s  four  novels  since  1997 
reveal  his  preoccupation  with  a cultural  identity  perceived  as  fractured 
and  occasionally  as  a source  of  embarrassment  or  at  least  ambivalence. 

His  work  has  become  increasingly  more  confident,  as  he  lays  colonial 
phantoms  to  rest  and  finds  an  ever  more  distinctive  literary  voice.  Humour 
and  a critical  but  not  bitter  engagement  with  Portugal’s  colonial  history 
are  the  hallmarks  of  his  work. 


Identity  is  a difficult  concept  to  define.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  contested 
issues  in  contemporary  cultural  theory  ever  since  Said  pointed  out  that  “the 
fundamentally  static  notion  of  identity  [was]  at  the  core  of  cultural  thought 
during  the  era  of  imperialism”  and  that,  by  the  nineteenth  century,  “this  kind 
of ‘identity’  thought  [...]  had  become  the  hallmark  of  imperialist  cultures” 
(xxviii).  It  is  no  doubt  the  ever-changing  nature  of  identity  that  makes  it  so 
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difficult  a notion  to  characterise.  Nevertheless,  most  of  us  do  manage  to  have  a 
relatively  strong  feeling  of  identity,  which  we  experience  as  a sense  of  personal 
continuity  linking  us  back  to  the  past,  to  the  way  of  living  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  simultaneously  allowing  us  to  adapt  to  the  future  and  to  change 
around  us,  without  too  much  personal  destabilisation.  Identity  gives  us  a sense 
of  belonging  (to  family,  to  community,  to  place),  one  which  we  must  learn  to 
negotiate,  especially  in  times  of  great  historical  upheaval. 

Both  Anthony  Giddens  and  Stuart  Hall  propose  fruitful  definitions  of 
identity  in  a sociological  context,  which  prove  extremely  useful  in  the  inquiry 
into  representations  of  a cultural  sense  of  selfhood  in  literature,  with  marked 
relevance  in  the  case  of  literatures  emerging  from  those  countries  still  “trying 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Europe”  (Said  xxviii).  Both  theorists  emphasise 
the  processual  and  dynamic  nature  of  identity.  Defining  self-identity  as  a “tra- 
jectory across  the  different  institutional  settings  of  modernity,”  Giddens  goes 
on  to  explain  that  “each  of  us  not  only  ‘has,’  but  lives  a biography  reflexively 
organised”  (14;  original  emphasis).  His  definition  becomes  particularly  valu- 
able for  the  study  of  literature  when  he  links  it  to  the  individual’s  “capacity  to 
keep  a particular  narrative  going”  (54): 

The  individuals  biography,  if  she  is  to  maintain  regular  interaction  with  others 
in  the  day-to-day  world,  cannot  be  wholly  Active.  It  must  continually  integrate 
events  which  occur  in  the  external  world,  and  sort  them  into  the  ongoing  “story” 
about  the  self.  (54) 

For  his  part,  Stuart  Hall  emphasises  that  identity  is  acquired  as  a process, 
“as  a production,’  which  is  never  complete,  always  in  process,  and  always 
constituted  within,  not  outside,  representation”  (222).  Hall  sees  cultural  identity 
as  “a  matter  of  ‘becoming’  as  well  as  of  ‘being’”  (225)  and,  most  importantly, 
as  undergoing  constant  transformation.  Identity,  he  affirms,  results  from  our 
different  ways  of  positioning  ourselves  within  “the  narratives  of  the  past”  (225). 
Just  like  Giddens,  then,  Hall  recognises  the  strong  element  of  narrative,  or 
Active,  construction  in  our  sense  of  self. 

Few  nations  have  endured  as  many  violent  attempts  at  rupturing  their 
identity  as  the  East  Timorese,  and  few  have  succeeded  in  preserving  and 
affirming  a sense  of  cultural  distinctiveness  against  all  the  odds.  East  Timorese 
history  could  well  be  presented  as  a perfect  example  of  that  course  of 
production  of  identity  and  transformation  along  the  process,  as  described  by 
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Hall.  Above  all  it  is  living  proof  of  the  resilience  of  a peoples  sense  of  cultural 
uniqueness  as  the  source  for  an  inexhaustible  determination  to  achieve 
political  independence. 

Timor  Loro  Sae,  the  latest  country  to  gain  independence,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  new  millennium,  after  four  and  a half  centuries  of  Portuguese 
colonial  presence  and  almost  two  and  a half  decades  of  Indonesian  military 
occupation,  has  a long  tradition  of  oral  literature — like  many  countries  in  the 
Pacific  region.  But  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  indigenous  East  Timorese 
have  begun  to  produce  a written  literature.  Luis  Cardoso,  the  Timorese-born 
author  who  published  his  first  book  in  1997,  while  his  country  was  still  under 
Indonesian  administration,  was  hailed  as  the  first  revelation  of  literature 
from  East  Timor  and  he  saw  his  inaugural  book  immediately  translated  into 
half  a dozen  European  languages.  His  three  subsequent  novels  have  proved 
that  his  initial  success  was  not  simply  the  measure  of  the  old  worlds  interest 
in  the  latest  anti-colonial  cause.  Rather,  they  have  come  to  confirm  him  as 
a writer  of  great  literary  merit,  who  happens  to  be  a East  Timorese  living 
and  writing  in  Portugal.  The  second  Timorese-born  author  to  publish  a 
work  of  fiction,  in  1998,  still  four  years  before  his  country’s  independence, 
writes  under  a pseudonym:  Ponte  Pedrinha.  His  book  was  commercially  less 
successful,  and  it  does  not  possess  the  striking  literary  quality  of  Cardoso’s 
work.  Nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  that  concerns  us  here,  namely  the  search 
for  the  fractured  cultural  identity  in  the  emerging  written  literature  of  Timor 
Loro  Sae,  both  constitute  a rich  source  of  information  and  provide  different, 
but  complementary,  insights. 

Both  Luis  Cardoso  and  Ponte  Pedrinha  are  diasporic  writers,  living  and 
working  in  the  former  colonial  metropolis.  This  has  to  do  mostly  with  the 
common  historical  trajectory  of  twentieth-century  East  Timorese,  many  of  whom 
either  went  to  Portugal  to  pursue  a tertiary  education  that  at  the  time  was  still 
unavailable  in  their  country,  or  otherwise  escaped  Indonesian  invasion  and  the 
civil  war  it  unleashed  by  leaving  Timor  for  Australia.  Those  in  the  latter  category 
more  often  than  not  ended  up  in  Portugal  as  well,  whether  voluntarily  or  simply 
because  the  Australian  government  would  not  grant  them  refugee  status.  Both 
authors  use  Portuguese,  the  long  established  language  of  colonisation,  as  their 
literary  language,  though  in  very  different  registers.1  As  to  the  fact  that  their  work 
is  published  in  Portugal  and  therefore  perhaps  not  as  accessible  to  their  fellow 
East  Timorese  as  they  may  wish,  that  too  is  a common  fate  in  the  history  of 
the  young  literatures  of  many  so-called  postcolonial  countries,  whose  economies 
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remain  tied  up  with  that  of  the  former  colonial  power  in  intricate  ways  that 
are  more  accurately  described  as  neo-colonial.  But  we  should  not  regard  this  as 
strictly  a limitation.  As  Arjun  Appadurai  points  out,  in  our  new,  globalised  world, 
while  diasporic  writers  lose  some  of  the  audience  they  may  wish  to  reach,  they 
simultaneously  gain  “a  growing  number  of  diasporic  public  spheres”  in  which 
they  “start  new  conversations  between  those  who  move  and  those  who  stay”  (22). 

For  the  sake  of  keeping  the  analysis  of  the  continuities  in  Luis  Cardosos 
novels  as  a whole,  and  also  because  Ponte  Pedrinhas  volume  deals  with  East 
Timorese  identity  less  distinctively,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  latter’s 
only  book  first,  although  chronologically  it  was  published  one  year  after 
Cardosos  The  Crossing.  Ponte  Pedrinhas  Andangas  de  Urn  Timorense  [ Roamings 
of  a Timorese\ , of  1998,  tells  the  life  story  of  a Timorese  man  utterly  committed 
to  the  Christian  faith,  whose  dream  in  life  is  to  become  a Christian  missionary 
in  Africa.  As  already  mentioned,  this  book  has  modest  literary  quality,  but 
it  is  interesting  from  three  perspectives.  First,  it  emphasises  a fundamental 
component  of  East  Timorese  identity:  Catholicism — a foreign  religion  initially 
imposed  by  Portuguese  colonialism,  which  nevertheless  became  an  essential 
defining  trait  of  the  East  Timorese  nation.  Ironically,  it  was  under  the  rule  of 
Indonesia,  a predominantly  Muslim  country,  that  Christian  belief  intensified 
exponentially  in  East  Timor.  As  Indonesia  immediately  prohibited  the  use  of 
Portuguese  in  any  sphere,  the  Catholic  Church  obtained  from  the  Vatican  the 
right  to  conduct  Mass  in  Tetum,  which  dramatically  strengthened  links  between 
the  Church  and  the  community.  So  too,  and  more  importantly,  did  the  Church’s 
later  role  as  sole  refuge  for  the  population  under  Indonesian  atrocities. 

The  second  reflection  that  Pedrinhas  Andangas  de  Um  Timorense  inevitably 
brings  to  mind  springs  from  the  un-closured  end  of  the  novel:  the  protagonist 
goes  to  Africa  to  follow  his  dream  of  becoming  a missionary,  only  to  disappear 
in  some  vaguely  mentioned  civil  war  that  is  tearing  apart  the  country  of  his 
choice.  To  a Portuguese  readership,  this  is  an  instant  reminder  of  yet  another 
myth  associated  with  Portuguese  colonialism,  the  Sebastianist  legend,  which 
engendered  the  hope  for  the  return  as  a saviour  of  young  king  Sebastian  after 
his  disappearance  in  battle  in  sixteenth-century  North  Africa.  Thirdly,  the  book 
is  written  in  a conspicuously  archaistic  register  of  the  Portuguese  language, 
which  acts  (deliberately  or  not)  as  a declaration  of  allegiance  to  a Portuguese 
Timor.  Paradoxically,  then,  the  fragmentation  of  Timorese  identity  reveals  itself 
in  Ponte  Pedrinhas  Andangas  de  Um  Timorense  by  the  book’s  inability  to  resolve 
satisfactorily  these  three  disparate  elements.2  Whereas  the  bold  affirmation  of 
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a militant  Christian  faith  represents  a very  distinctive  East  Timorese  trait,  the 
choice  of  mythology  and  symbols  and  old-style  language  in  the  book  refer  us  to 
a conscious  or  subconscious  acceptance  of  a foreign  worldview. 

Luis  Cardoso’s  first  book,  Cronica  de  Uma  Travessia  [ The  Crossing,  of 
1997,  is  also  a life  story.  Postcolonial  studies  have  taught  us  that  the  life 
story  (or  recit  de  vie , to  borrow  Philippe  Lejeune’s  1980  term)  is  the  genre 
most  commonly  adopted  by  writers  of  new  literatures,  so  that  the  choice 
of  these  two  East  Timorese  authors  is  not  surprising.  “The  ongoing  ‘story’ 
about  the  self,”  as  Giddens  calls  it,  no  doubt  gives  writers  the  opportunity 
to  reflect  about  personal  and  wider  trajectories,  all  the  more  important  when 
a sense  of  national  identity  is  not  yet  clearly  defined.  Thus,  Cardoso  sets  his 
narrator’s  life  story  in  the  larger  framework  of  the  social-historical  context  of 
contemporary  East  Timor,  which  allows  him  to  express  political  and  cultural 
concerns  about  his  country  in  times  of  great  upheaval  and  uncertainty. 

Playing  with  other  genres  of  European  origin,  Luis  Cardoso  calls  his  book 
a chronicle  (which  we  associate  rather  with  the  historiographical  register),  but 
the  second  noun  in  the  title  emphasises  the  metaphor  of  the  crossing,3  so  often 
the  dominant  note  in  the  literatures  of  previously  colonised  countries.  The 
crossing  of  the  title  is  presented  both  as  a physical  journey  (from  Timor  to 
Portugal)  and  as  a search  for  cultural  identity.  The  narrator  tells  us  principally 
his  father’s  life.  However,  one  of  the  most  significant  physical  journeys  is  the 
one  undertaken  by  the  narrator  himself,  who,  having  come  to  view  Ataiiro  as 
his  native  place,  must  leave  the  small  island  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  on 
the  main  one.  The  question  of  the  importance  of  education  as  an  essential  step 
towards  professional  training,  which  opens  the  doors  to  employment — and 
simultaneously  brings  the  colonised  closer  to  supposed  European  quality — is 
therefore  central  in  The  Crossing.  It  is  the  narrator’s  father,  a nurse  who  is  not 
only  acculturated  but  also  profoundly  imbued  with  the  belief  that  one  must 
live  and  die  “in  the  shadow  of  the  Portuguese  flag”  ( mate-handera-hum  3), 4 
who  insists  that  his  son  complete  his  education.  Eventually,  the  adolescent 
leaves  the  Jesuit  seminary  to  pursue  his  studies  first  in  Dili  and  later  at 
university  in  Lisbon,  with  a coveted  government  scholarship.  He  is  thus  well 
and  truly  embarked  on  the  road  that  makes  colonised  people  begin  to  feel  the 
need — and  the  desire — to  fashion  themselves  in  the  image  of  the  colonisers.5 

Nevertheless,  the  most  tortuous  and  painful  crossing  is  the  one  that  leads 
from  colonial  alienation  to  the  threshold  of  a new  identity,  towards  which  the 
son  progressively  moves,  as  he  frees  himself,  little  by  little  and  always  hesitatingly, 
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from  the  influence  of  his  father’s  beliefs.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most  demanding  and 
harrowing  journey,  and  it  finishes — very  appropriately — with  the  symptomatic 
detail  of  the  father’s  loss  of  memory  (in  senility),  which  of  course  symbolises  the 
loss  of  colonial  memory.  That  is  the  memory  that  the  son  attempts  to  recover  by 
writing  the  father’s  life  story,  a process  during  which  the  young  man  eventually 
attains,  almost  despite  himself,  his  own  cultural  emancipation. 

The  figure  of  the  father  is  present  in  the  entire  book,  and  he  is  not  only  the 
much  loved  biological  father  of  the  narrator,  but  also,  in  the  context,  a father 
figure  in  the  classical  sense,  representing  continuity  and  identity.  Although 
firmly  steeped  in  East  Timor’s  traditional  way  of  living,  this  old  man  has  so 
thoroughly  internalised  the  Portuguese  colonial  presence  and  the  desire  to 
resemble  the  coloniser6  that  he  goes  to  die  in  Portugal,  in  this  way  remaining 
truly  faithful  to  his  mate-bandera-hum  ideal.  His  whole  being  is  painfully 
divided  between  his  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  coloniser,  who  remains  in  his 
eyes  a superior  being,  and  his  profound  cultural  roots  in  his  own  society — a 
heartrending  rip  similar  to  the  one  Frantz  Fanon  describes  so  movingly 
amongst  Algerians. 

In  chapter  nine  we  witness  what  we  may  call  the  progressive  Timorisation 
of  the  narrator,  always  ambiguous,  always  tentative,  since  he  continues  to 
feel  torn  between  the  colonial  ideal  propounded  by  his  father,  who  is  also 
his  hero  (137),  and  the  discovery  of  different  possibilities,  revealed  to  him 
by  the  pro-independence  Timorese  he  meets  at  university  in  Lisbon.  Thus, 
this  narrator  continues  to  experience  feelings  of  cultural  alienation:  no 
longer  simply  the  sense  of  cultural  dislocation  that  afflicts  him  in  Portugal 
but  now  also  a feeling  he  cannot  yet  accurately  pinpoint,  derived  from  being 
on  the  brink  of  acquiring  a new  sense  of  self,  culturally  and  politically,  one 
that  rejects  and  betrays  the  beliefs  he  has  inherited  from  his  father.  Cultural 
emancipation  is  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  achieve  than  for  the  pro- 
independence Timorese  living  in  Portugal.  He  must  take  the  laborious  path 
of  a cultural  self-critique  (“my  self-criticism  for  my  bourgeois,  decadent  past 
and  my  counter-revolutionary  experiences”  130),  which  he  is  lucky  not  to 
find  too  outlandish  as  he  had  already  experienced  something  similar  in  his 
early  days  of  weekly  confession  in  the  Jesuit  seminary.  He  never  considers 
the  possibility  of  joining  the  East  Timorese  armed  resistance,  for  his  own 
struggle  will  be  the  cultural  one.  His  role  is  to  maintain,  through  writing,  the 
memory  of  an  East  Timor  threatened  in  its  ancestral  traditions  and  in  its  very 
existence  first  by  Portuguese  colonisation  and  then,  much  more  dangerously, 
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by  the  atrocities  of  the  Indonesian  invasion  (“the  Indonesian  army’s  besiege- 
and-destroy  campaigns  were  proving  brutally  effective”  132),  which  aimed 
at  the  total  annihilation  of  East  Timor’s  sovereignty,  as  well  as  its  national 
and  cultural  identity. 

Luis  Cardoso’s  second  book,  Olhos  de  Coruja  Olhos  de  Gato  Bravo  [ Owl’s 
Eyes  Wild  Cats  Eyes]  ,7  published  in  200 1 , reads  almost  like  a confirmation  of 
the  narrator’s  Timorisation  announced  at  the  end  of  The  Crossing.  This  is  a story 
totally  immersed  in  a culture  strikingly  unfamiliar  to  a Portuguese  or  European 
readership.  There  is  a strong  element  of  magical  realism  in  the  book  but  a very 
different  one  from  its  Latin  American  counterpart  inasmuch  as  the  world  here 
presented  teems  with  marks  of  East  Timorese  ancestral  traditions:  the  symbolic 
importance  of  midwives,  the  belief  in  the  rain-fila  all  but  briefly  mentioned  in 
The  Crossing,  the  existence  of  sacred  sites  where  the  spirits  of  the  dead  roam  free, 
the  institution  of  marriage  as  a way  of  establishing  family  alliances  after  wars, 
dowry  payments  in  buffalos,  allegiance  to  local  kings  and  chieftains,  the  areca 
palm  and  betel  nut  chewing  habit,  cockfights  as  recreation  and  source  of  income, 
and  so  on.  Olhos  de  Coruja  is  again  a life  story,  but  this  time  of  a girl,  born  to 
elderly  parents,  who  already  had  twin  sons.  Her  father  is  a catechist  of  mixed 
Chinese  and  Timorese  blood,  her  mother,  a woman  of  European  and  Timorese 
parentage.  The  girl  is  born  with  huge  owl-like  eyes,  which  leads  to  her  father’s 
rejection  of  the  baby,  for  he  feels  threatened  by  her  capacity  to  see  too  much. 

The  plot  constantly  plays  on  the  light/shade  opposition  (the  girl  with  the 
huge  eyes — the  light — which  are  blindfolded  by  the  priest — the  shade),  but 
this  is  only  one  of  several  binaries  in  Olhos  de  Coruja.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
author  uses  many  such  pairs  precisely  to  highlight  questions  of  cultural  identity 
in  this  novel.  The  figure  of  the  girl’s  father,  in  particular,  is  built  upon  binaries: 
light  and  shade,  animism  and  Christianity,  the  Bible  and  local  storytelling, 
Portuguese  and  Tetum.  This  Catholic  catechist  of  Chinese-Timorese  descent, 
“homem  comprometido  com  a palavra  de  Deus  e submetido  a dos  espfritos  da 
terra”  (29)  [“a  man  pledged  to  the  word  of  God  and  faithful  to  the  spirits  of 
the  land”],  who  feels  lucky  that  he  has  the  double  protection  of  the  Christian 
God  and  the  “gods  of  fortune  and  incense”  (32),  is  the  first  to  accept  the 
existence  of  different  forms  of  spirituality: 

Quando  ele  traduzia  oralmente  para  tetum  a sua  leitura  da  Biblia  ficava  surpreen- 

dido  com  as  coincidencias  das  historias  contadas  por  eles  com  aquelas  traduzidas 

por  ele.  (32) 
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[When  he  translated  orally  into  Tetum  his  readings  from  the  Bible,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  coincidences  between  the  stories  told  by  those  people  and  those 
translated  by  him.] 

Para  o velho  catequista  Um  e o Outro  completavam-se  nas  explicates  e comple- 
mentavam-se  no  temor  do  que  ficou  por  esclarecer.  (33) 


[For  the  old  catechist  One  and  the  Other  completed  each  other  in  their  explanations 

and  complemented  each  other  in  the  fear  of  that  which  remained  unexplained.] 

Such  contrasts,  then,  are  presented  not  as  irreconcilable  opposites  but 
as  binary  complements,  as  is  the  mans  figure  itself,  always  dressed  in  white 
when  he  sets  off  to  attend  to  his  Christian  duties,  to  safeguard  “[a]  alvura  das 
almas  dos  gentios,  dos  negros,  dos  mestizos,  dos  chinas  e ate  dos  albinos”  (43) 
[“the  whiteness  of  the  souls  of  the  gentiles,  blacks,  half-breeds,  Chinese  and 
even  albinos”],  riding  a horse  called  Gentio  [“Gentile”].  There  is  no  hint  of 
racial  discrimination  here,  the  society  portrayed  is  thoroughly  mixed,  the  true 
melting  pot  of  ethnicities  that  make  up  East  Timor.  And  this  must  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful,  gentle  and  humorous  examples  of  that  hybridity  which 
some  scholars  see  as  the  defining  trait  and  “empowering  condition”  (Suleri 
226)  of  the  cultural  identity  of  formerly  colonised  peoples. 

The  story  gains  a new  direction  when  the  priest  who  baptises  the  girl 
covers  her  eyes  with  a blindfold  that  she  must  never  remove.  Forever  blind- 
folded and  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  she  embarks  on  “uma  longa  travessia 
maritima”  (117)  [“a  long  sea  crossing”],  which  takes  her  to  Lisbon  and  back 
to  Timor  fifteen  years  later.  Her  time  in  Portugal  is  often  spent  with  Father 
Santa,  the  priest  who  blindfolded  her,  a well-intentioned  supporter  of  the 
Portuguese  regime.8  The  treatment  of  the  role  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
the  ally  of  Portuguese  colonialism  and  instrument  for  the  perpetuation  of 
obscurantism  is  humorous  and  sophisticated  in  this  novel.  And  with  the  sea 
voyage  twist  the  parallels  between  its  plot  and  that  of  The  Crossing  become 
evident:  during  her  prolonged  stay  in  Lisbon,  the  protagonist  of  Olhos  de 
Coruja  experiences  the  same  geographical  and  cultural  displacement  as  the 
narrator  of  The  Crossing.  Her  comments  upon  her  return  to  Timor  plainly 
bring  out  the  unsettling  effect  that  such  an  absence  from  one’s  country  has  on 
one’s  sense  of  self: 
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Quinze  anos  separavam-me  desse  regresso.  Por  momentos  fiquei  na  duvida  sobre 
o lugar  da  minha  perten^a,  nao  falava  a lingua  com  que  as  pessoas  se  entendiam, 
nao  tinha  na  memoria  um  lugar  que  fosse  meu.  (139) 

[Fifteen  years  separated  me  from  that  return.  At  times  I had  doubts  about  my  place 
of  belonging,  I did  not  speak  the  language  with  which  people  understood  each 
other,  I did  not  have  in  my  memory  any  place  that  was  mine.] 

They  also  reveal  the  extent  to  which  the  need  to  piece  together  a Timorese 
identity  disrupted  by  colonialism  and  absence  continues  to  preoccupy  Luis 
Cardoso. 

In  his  third  novel,  A Ultima  Morte  do  Coronet  Santiago  [ Colonel  Santiago's 
Final  Death\ ,9  published  in  2003,  the  author  seems  at  last  to  have  resolved  his 
previous  narrators’  dilemma  as  to  the  definition  of  their  cultural  identity.  Per- 
haps this  has  to  do  with  a new  confidence  inspired  by  the  fact  that  East  Timor 
had  finally  obtained  its  independence  the  year  before,  or  perhaps  simply  with 
the  fact  that,  as  a writer  (if  not  as  an  individual),  Luis  Cardoso  had  been  able 
to  find  literary  solutions  to  the  conflict  that  haunted  his  narrators  from  the 
beginning  of  his  writing  career.  The  title  of  the  third  novel  announces  this 
resolution.  The  father  figure  that  first  appeared  as  biological  father  in  The 
Crossing,  and  then  was  split  into  the  binary  catechist/blindfolding  priest  in 
Olhos  de  Coruja  Olhos  de  Gato  Bravo , makes  a clear  third  appearance  in  this 
book  as  Colonel  Pedro  Santiago,  who  prolongs  and  transforms  the  Father 
Santa  of  the  previous  novel.  The  two  (the  catechist  in  Olhos  de  Coruja  and  the 
colonel  in  A Ultima  Morte)  share  a preference  for  wearing  a white  colonial  hat. 
But  whereas  Father  Santa’s  alter  ego , the  catechist,  rides  a horse  called  Gentile, 
Colonel  Santiago  with  his  white  hat  is  usually  accompanied  by  a black  dog. 
The  colonel  too  has  an  alter  ego , Pedro  Raimundo,  his  shadow,  who  takes  it 
upon  himself  to  rewrite  History  and  to  right  its  wrongs;10  as  a consequence 
he  ends  up  killing  Santiago.  As  to  the  profound  impact  of  Catholicism  on 
traditional  East  Timorese  society,  here  too  it  continues  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  choice  of  apostles’  names  for  the  protagonists,  two  Pedros  and  one  Lucas 
(the  colonel’s  son). 

In  A Ultima  Morte  do  Coronet  Santiago , the  question  of  national  (rather 
than  cultural)  identity  now  appears  on  the  very  first  page,  but  in  a relaxed, 
tongue-in-cheek  manner,  indicating  that  there  is  no  more  anxiety  about  it: 
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Quando  acabou  a guerra  entre  os  estrangeiros,  isto  e,  entre  os  pequenos  japoneses 
e os  enormes  australianos,  [...]  todos  se  foram  embora  cada  um  para  a sua  terra 
sem  se  importarem  com  quem  ficava  para  tras  [...]  e mais  de  sessenta  mil  mortos 
entre  os  nativos.  (9) 

[When  the  war  was  over  between  the  foreigners,  that  is,  between  the  tiny  Japanese 
and  the  huge  Australians,  (...)  they  all  went  away,  each  to  his  country,  without 
any  thought  for  those  who  remained  (...)  and  more  than  sixty  thousand  dead 
amongst  the  natives.]  I: 

The  choice  of  vocabulary  (“natives”)  situates  the  chapter  in  a colonial  time 
now  past,  but  it  also  at  last  affirms  nationhood  (“foreigners”).  So  too  does 
Colonel  Santiago’s  dismissal  of  the  midwives  at  his  son’s  birth  appear  to  signal 
the  end  of  an  era  (Timorese  traditional  living),  at  the  same  time  as  the  gradual 
whitening  of  his  skin  heralds  the  arrival  of  a new  one  (the  colonial  period) 
and  places  the  colonel  in  the  sphere  of  the  acculturated.  Soon  we  read  a line 
that  becomes  a refrain  (repeated  with  slight  variations)  throughout  the  first 
chapter  and  sets  the  playful  tone  for  the  whole  book:  “Nunca  se  sabe,  coronel 
Santiago,  as  partidas  que  uma  identidade  pode  pregar”  (11)  [“You  never  know, 
colonel  Santiago,  the  tricks  that  an  identity  can  play  on  you”]. 

Colonel  Santiago  is  once  again  a man  torn  between  conflicting  loyalties,  but 
these  are  now  presented  in  a light-hearted  manner:  “Tinha  um  pe  num  lado  de  la 
e o outro  no  lado  de  ca”  (28)  [“He  had  one  foot  on  one  of  the  other  sides  and  the 
other  one  on  this  side”] , but  this  is  not  a confrontational  remark  because  it  refers 
to  his  being  considered  “um  morto-vivo”  (28)  (“a  living  dead”  or  “a  phantom”), 
rather  than  to  his  political  allegiance.  The  reader  has  the  impression  that  the 
character  (or  the  author  behind  him)  has  come  to  terms  with  the  vicissitudes  of 
history  and  has  no  axe  to  grind.  However,  in  the  second  chapter  we  realise  there 
are  perhaps  still  other  bones  to  pick.  This  chapter  has  a totally  different  spatial 
and  temporal  setting:  it  focuses  on  Lucas,  the  colonel’s  son,  living  and  writing 
books  in  Lisbon.  Lucas  (no  doubt  an  acronym  for  Lufs  Cardoso)  has  written  a 
book  entitled  Cronicas  do  Sexta-Feira  [Fridays  Chronicle s] , with  Friday  hinting  at 
Defoe’s  character  and  Cronicas  clearly  echoing  the  author’s  first  title.  Apparently, 
he  has  been  denounced  by  other  Timorese  for  having  written  “a  book  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cause”  of  East  Timor,  and  severely  criticised  for  having 
chosen  as  his  protagonist  (Friday)  “a  collaborationist”  (40)  instead  of  heroes  from 
his  own  country.  Lucas  shows  compassion  in  the  explanation  he  provides  for 
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their  condemnation  of  his  choices:  “Reivindicavam  uma  outra  identidade,  uma 
outra  heran^a,  uma  outra  perten^a”  (41)  [“They  laid  claim  to  another  identity, 
another  heritage,  another  belonging”] , a comment  that  makes  us  appreciate  how 
much  the  question  of  cultural  identity  and  what  can  be  perceived  as  betrayal  of 
a nationalist  ideal  still  preoccupies  the  author.  A propos  of  the  killing  of  Colonel 
Santiago  because  of  his  having  been  in  the  service  of  Portuguese  colonialism,  the 
narrative  voice  compassionately  affirms: 

Coisa  que  mais  ou  menos  toda  a gente  fez  em  devido  tempo.  Uns  mais  do  que 
outros  e mais  tarde  reivindicada  por  alguns  dos  antigos  ferozes  oponentes  que  mais 
ou  menos  tambem  se  foram  rendendo  aos  encantos  da  mae-patria.  (42) 

[(Serving  the  interests  of  Portuguese  colonialism  was)  something  that  more  or  less 
everybody  did  in  due  time.  Some  more  than  others,  and  this  was  later  claimed  by 
some  of  the  previously  ferocious  opponents  (of  colonialism)  who  more  or  less  also 
ended  up  surrendering  to  the  attractions  of  the  mother-country.] 

There  is  no  doubt  a slightly  apologetic  note  here,  though  it  is  not  personal  but 
collective,  revealing  an  understanding  of  human  failings  in  general  and  of  the 
ensnaring  situation  in  which  many  East  Timorese  must  have  found  themselves. 

In  any  case,  A Ultima  Morte  do  Coronet  Santiago  strikes  us  as  a third  phase 
in  the  meditation  on  East  Timorese  identity  that  has  occupied  such  a large 
place  in  Luis  Cardoso’s  work.  In  The  Crossing,  the  first-person  (male)  narrator 
tells  the  story  of  his  father’s  life,  making  no  apologies  for  the  fact  that  he 
supported  Portuguese  colonialism  with  honourable  conviction.  At  the  same 
time,  he  candidly  presents  the  burden  of  guilt  this  signified  for  the  son  at  a 
time  when  many  East  Timorese  in  exile  in  Lisbon  were  pro-independence 
anti-colonialists.  And  the  narrator  starts  out  on  the  difficult  path  that  leads 
from  colonial  alienation  to  the  discovery  and  deliberate  construction  of  a new 
identity.  In  Olhos  de  Coruja  Olhos  de  Gato  Bravo , the  first-person  (female) 
narrator  meticulously  observes — with  her  huge  “eyes  wide  shut” — the  two 
sides  of  Timorese  identity:  the  traditional  life  perpetuated  mostly  by  the 
women,  more  often  than  not  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  foreign  values 
imposed  by  Portuguese  colonialism.  Her  mother  very  tellingly  disappears  half 
way  through  the  novel,  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  daughter  undertakes 
her  voyage  to  Portugal  (symbolising  the  vanishing  of  the  traditional  I imorese 
way  of  life  when  colonial  contact  occurs).  As  a consequence,  many  of  the 
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characters  in  this  novel  have  a double  (the  catechist  and  Father  Santa,  in  the 
first  instance,  but  also  the  catechist  (light)  and  Pantaleao  (dark),  the  twin 
brothers,  the  mother  who  disappears  and  the  aunt  who  replaces  her).  As  to  the 
dual  aspects  of  the  personality  of  certain  characters,  these  are  already  clearly 
presented  as  positive:  religious  syncretism,  advantageous  diglossia  and  even 
polyglossia,  double  benefit  from  exposure  to  two  or  more  cultures,  in  short, 
the  empowering  hybridity  of  a new  identity  to  be  assumed  with  full  pride  and 
mercifully  free  of  cultural  cringe. 

Finally,  in  A Ultima  Morte  do  Coronet  Santiago , the  question  of  East 
Timorese  identity  is  addressed  increasingly  with  good  humour  (rather  than 
with  any  authoritarian  ideological  fervour),  which  may  relate  to  a buoyancy 
derived  from  the  achievement  of  East  Timor’s  independence  at  last,  just  before 
the  book’s  publication.  Colonel  Santiago,  the  father,  with  his  pro-Portuguese 
sympathies  and  imperial  imagination,  is  presented  as  a figure  now  definitely 
of  the  past,  who  has  a right  to  be  respected  but  whose  time  has  clearly  expired. 
Although  he  is  murdered  in  the  novel,  the  reader  has  the  impression  that  he 
has  come  to  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  Lucas,  the  son  and  fictional  writer 
within  the  book,  claims  to  have  made  his  choices  regarding  his  cultural 
identity:  “Recusava  ter  uma  famflia,  uma  religiao,  uma  terra,  uma  perten9a” 
(87)  [“He  refused  to  have  one  family,  one  religion,  one  place,  one  belonging”]; 
but  he  continues  to  be  accused  of  sitting  on  the  fence,  of  being  ambivalent 
about  both  Portugal  and  East  Timor  (106).  On  the  contrary,  at  the  strictly 
literary  level,  the  author’s  choices  are  very  clear:  the  novel  is  confident,  ironic, 
playfully  intertextual,  engaging  critically  and  therapeutically  with  Portugal’s 
imperial  history  and  Europe’s  Christian  heritage,  offering  a geographically 
decentred,  pluralistic  view  of  a (technically)  decolonised  world. 

Cardoso’s  latest  novel,  the  2007  Requiem  para  o Navegador  Solitdrio 
[ Requiem  for  the  Single-Handed  Sailor ] , still  circumnavigates  many  of  the  iden- 
tity-related questions  that  dominate  his  first  three  books.  All  its  main  charac- 
ters variously  deal  with  the  problem  of  “confusao  de  perten^as”  (22)  [“muddle 
of  belongings”],  which  clearly  reminds  us,  through  the  lexical  choice,  of  the 
refusal  to  belong  to  one  single  place  as  expressed  in  A Ultima  Morte  (“Recu- 
sava ter  [...]  uma  perten^a”  [87]).  But  the  more  disturbing  question  of  the 
undesired  paternity  no  longer  appears  in  Requiem.  Although  the  novel  is  set 
at  the  dawn  of  World  War  II  and  the  colonial  Timor  here  portrayed  is  under 
Portuguese  rule  and  preparing  for  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese,  the  general 
impression  the  reader  gets  is  of  a small  island  bracing  itself  for  whatever  may 
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come,  waiting  (without  any  real  hope)  for  a Portuguese  ship  to  arrive  with 
military  reinforcements  while  simultaneously  expecting  to  do  business  with 
the  Japanese  or  the  Australians,  as  the  need  may  be.  There  is  a vague  feeling 
of  abandonment  and  a continued  perception  of  colonial  Timor  as  dumping 
ground  for  political  exiles  from  Portugal,  but  also  a very  strong  awareness  of 
the  vitality  that  the  presence  of  Batavians,  Goans,  Balinese,  Cape  Verdeans  or 
any  other  group  represents  for  the  island.  Here  any  notion  of  an  East  Timorese 
identity  includes  all  the  individuals  present  on  the  island,  seen  as  an  addition 
(temporary  as  it  may  be)  rather  than  a fracture. 

At  a more  immediate  level,  the  first-person  narrator  is  a Chinese  girl  from 
Batavia  living  in  Dili,  where  late  in  the  novel  she  learns  to  her  great  sadness  of 
her  father’s  death  back  home.  The  absence  of  her  father  throughout  the  novel 
parallels  the  absence  of  Portuguese  military  support  in  the  expected  war.  If 
there  is  a real  father  figure  here,  one  who  can  provide  support  and  advice,  even 
if  he  too  is  not  easily  accessible  and  his  own  life  is  endangered,  it  is  Malisera, 
the  Timorese  leader  whom  nobody  except  Catarina  has  actually  seen.  Malisera 
must  hide  in  the  mountains  because,  for  the  Portuguese  authorities,  he  is  the 
“foragido  de  Manumera”  [“the  outlaw  of  Manumera”] , but  for  the  Timorese 
he  is  the  “Auswain,”  a word  that  conveys  an  almost  mythical  dimension  and 
implies  a measure  of  supernatural  powers. 

Given  that  Requiem  para  o Navegador  Solitario  seems  to  herald  a break 
with  previously  divided  representations  of  East  Timorese  identity  in  Luis 
Cardoso’s  work,  only  time — in  the  form  of  future  publications — can  tell 
whether  A Ultima  Morte  do  Coronet  Santiago  really  represents  the  final  death 
of  the  colonial  father  figure,  as  foretold  in  his  third  novel.  Meanwhile,  one  is 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  may  come  back  occasionally  as  a mythical  ancestral 
father  figure,  in  the  manner  of  that  other  famous  colonel,  Aureliano  Buendia, 
repeatedly  casting  his  sometimes  benevolent,  sometimes  threatening  and 
ferocious  shadow  over  the  literary  construct  of  a cultural  identity. 


Notes 

1 I regret  my  inability  to  investigate  how  non-Portuguese  speaking  East  Timorese  perceive 
their  cultural  identity.  That  would  require  a sound  knowledge  of  the  sixteen  indigenous  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Timor  Loro  Sae,  along  with  Portuguese  and  the  later  imposed  Bahasa  Indo- 
nesia (Malay).  However,  I have  no  indication  at  this  stage  that  any  of  the  Timorese  vernaculars 
used  for  traditional  storytelling  and  poetry  has  yet  become  the  vehicle  for  a written  literary  prose. 

2 Maria  Luisa  Leal  classifies  this  book  as  testimonial  and  also  notes  its  “lack  of  unity”  (12), 
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although  for  different  reasons. 

3 Maria  Alzira  Seixo  thoroughly  examines  the  many  crossings  in  this  book,  at  the  literal  and 
the  metaphorical  levels. 

4 For  convenience,  quotations  are  taken  from  the  English  edition,  with  page  numbers  given 
in  brackets  in  the  text.  Cardoso  uses  the  Tetum  expression,  mate-bandera-hum. 

5 As  Homi  Bhabha  emphasises,  Frantz  Fanon  was  the  first  to  couch  the  notion  of  the  cul- 
tural alienation  of  the  colonised  in  the  psychoanalytic  terms  of  demand  and  desire. 

6 I am  thinking  of  Bhabha’s  well-known  definition  of  colonial  mimicry,  according  to  which 
the  colonised  is  “almost  the  same,  but  not  quite ” as  the  coloniser  ( The  Location  of  Culture  86). 

7 Translations  of  quotations  from  this  edition  are  mine. 

8 The  priest’s  surname  is  the  rather  unusual  Santa,  probably  hinting  at  his  connection  with 
Salazar,  who  always  proclaimed  that  he  was  a humble  man  from  Santa  Comba  Dao. 

9 Translations  of  quotations  from  this  edition  are  mine. 

10  Raimundo  shares  his  name  with  another  famous  literary  rewriter  of  History,  the  editor 
Raimundo  Silva,  the  protagonist  of  Jose  Saramago  s Historia  do  Cerco  de  Lisboa. 
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Na  montanha 


Jorge  Lobo  Mesquita 


Arrisca-se  em  deambular  por  locais  onde  a ausencia  de  cumplicidades  de  lin- 
guagem  e parentesco  logo  fara  sobressair  a sua  condi^ao  de  estranho.  Traz  uma 
quantia  consideravel  em  dinheiro,  entregue  pelo  paroco  antes  da  partida,  para 
utilizar  apenas  em  caso  de  grande  aperto. 

“Para  ajudar  ou  agravar”  alertara  o padre  no  seu  sentido  pratico.  “Cem 
mil  rupias  no  bolso  de  um  homem  do  povinho,  so  por  si  prova  alguma  coisa, 
meu  filho.” 

“Mesmo  que  tentes  explicar  que  te  diriges  a costa  sul  para  comprar  gado 
ou  algum  festejo  familiar,  soara  a falso.  Despertaras  sempre  cobi^a  a quern 
se  aperceber  que  transportas  esse  dinheiro,  principalmente  aos  compatriotas 
mais  invejosos,  que  sabemos  que  os  ha.  Quanto  aos  militares  a tua  unica  sorte 
sera  usares  o dinheiro  para  colocar  um  indonesio,  a quern  o des,  contra  um 
outro  que  nao  saiba  que  o deste,  mas  no  final  o teu  destino  permanecera  sem- 
pre incerto,  ou  infelizmente  bem  certo.” 

Perante  isto,  esteve  quase  tentado  a esconder  o dinheiro  logo  a safda  da 
aldeia,  o que  so  nao  faz  pelo  facto  de  o padre  lhe  ter  pedido  para  o entregar  aos 
guerrilheiros.  Sobrevivera  a tantos  anos  de  deambula^oes  com  os  bolsos  vazios 
e parece-lhe  funesto  amea^arem-no  agora  perigos  novos  quando  finalmente 
traz  algum  dinheiro. 

Enceta  caminho  com  a maquia  cosida  na  falda  da  camisa.  No  bornal  trans- 
porta apenas  um  len^o  com  tabaco,  laranjas  e um  canivete.  E tambem  algumas 
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moedas,  nao  mais  de  quinhentas  rupias,  que  espera  nao  gastar  na  totalidade. 

Alem  de  Same,  em  cujas  imedia^oes  passa  ao  fim  de  dia  e meio  de  marcha, 
come^am  a surgir  terras  menos  conhecidas.  Logo  perto  de  Alas,  e em  seguida 
nos  lados  de  Fatoberliu  tern  dificuldade  em  se  fazer  entender  com  os  morado- 
res,  que  falam  o tetum  terik,  a lingua  corrente  no  lado  oriental  de  Manufahi. 
Indicam  um  caminho  que  era  o que  estava  a pensar  seguir,  sinal  que  ate  ali 
ainda  bem  se  amanha. 

Pernoita  sob  uma  rocha,  proximo  de  uma  estrada  em  terra  batida  onde  se 
nota  a passagem  da  esta^ao  das  chuvas,  ha  pouco  terminada.  Esta  cansado  e 
adormece  facilmente  se  bem  que  nada  tenha  comido  todo  esse  dia.  A meio 
do  sono  e sobressaltado  por  um  ruido  vindo  da  estrada.  Resguarda-se  contra 
a rocha,  certifica-se  que  nao  pode  ser  visto.  De  cora^ao  aos  saltos  vislumbra 
o jipe  do  exercito  que  passa  vagarosamente,  com  seis  vultos  dentro.  Pressente 
que  alertados  para  algo,  dado  que  por  norma  os  militares  evitam  patrulhas 
nocturnas  em  areas  afastadas  da  montanha. 

Respira  de  alivio  quando  o jipe  se  afasta  e mais  satisfeito  fica  quando  a luz 
do  dia  desponta.  Volta  ao  caminho,  come^a  a habituar-se  as  encostas  ermas. 
Pela  cabe^a  vagueiam-lhe  interrogates  sem  resposta,  a mais  natural  das  quais 
sera  quanto  tenho  pela  frente,  que  irei  encontrar  adiante.  Mas  faz  cadencia  na 
caminhada  montanha  a eito,  contornando  cabegos  e vales,  seguindo  a direc^ao 
que  lhe  parece  mais  natural. 

Come^a  porem  a estar  incerto,  quando  avista  uma  sombra  pequenina  des- 
locando-se  sem  movimento  certo  na  colina  vizinha.  Acelera  o passo  e consegue 
observar  o homem,  sem  ser  notado.  Pelos  cabelos  longos  e barba  crescida, 
pelas  botas  gastas,  sera  um  guerrilheiro,  pensa.  As  roupas  esfarrapadas  poderao 
mesmo  ser  restos  de  camuflado,  dessas  antigas  fardas  portuguesas  que  ainda  se 
avistam  por  vezes  na  montanha.  Nao  tern  contudo  qualquer  arma,  nem  sequer 
uma  simples  faca  de  mato. 

Esta  sem  saber  como  se  aproximar,  quando  o vulto  bruscamente  desapa- 
rece  por  detras  da  cumeada.  Quando  a galga,  ve  o pobre  diabo,  coberto  de 
trapos  e com  um  ar  escanzelado  de  fome,  com  o olhar  preso  num  charco  de 
agua,  formado  pelo  jorro  de  uma  nascente. 

E um  vagabundo  da  montanha,  atordoado  por  sofrimentos  e privates, 
provavelmente  antigo  combatente  desgarrado.  Sorri  e dirige-lhe  palavras  man- 
sas,  evitando  assusta-lo.  Retira  do  bornal  as  laranjas  e reparte-as  com  o louco. 
Com  as  unhas,  onde  parece  encrostada  toda  a sujidade  da  montanha,  este 
rasga  a casca  da  laranja,  levando-a  inteira  a boca,  sem  lhe  separar  os  gomos. 
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Perante  o mesmo  olhar  vazio,  incerto  de  ser  compreendido,  procura  persua- 
dir  o vagabundo  a mergulhar  consigo  no  charco.  Apos  uma  hesita^ao  come^a  a 
desembara^ar-se  da  farpela,  imitando-o.  Demora-se  quando  se  trata  de  desenven- 
cilhar  das  botas,  talvez  por  temor  de  perder  o seu  bem  mais  precioso  ou  apenas  por 
dificuldade  em  desatar  os  atacadores,  que  parecem  fechados  por  nos  de  decadas. 

Entram  lado  a lado  no  charco,  o louco  reagindo  com  a timidez  de  quem 
entra  em  agua  pela  primeira  vez.  Conta-lhe  historias  e fa-lo  repetir  cada  um 
dos  seus  gestos.  Propositadamente  prolonga  o momento  em  que  mergulha. 
Quando  emerge  nota  o olhar  do  vagabundo,  saudando  com  alivio  a sua  reapa- 
ri^ao.  Pegando-lhe  nas  maos,  o mensageiro  repete  acompanhado  o mergulho, 
voltando  a repeti-lo  mais  algumas  vezes,  cantarolando  uma  lengalenga  que 
incentiva  o louco,  cujo  olhar  ganha  outra  anima^ao. 

Enquanto  se  seca  para  retomar  caminho  nota  que  alguma  da  poeira  se 
desentranhou  do  vagabundo,  que  entretanto  voltou  a antiga  farda  de  trapos. 
Retira  do  bolso  algumas  moedas  e deposita-as  na  mao  do  homem.  Enquanto 
se  afasta  sente  os  olhos  do  louco  cravados  nas  suas  costas,  com  o mesmo  olhar 
vazio  que  antes  fixava  a nascente  de  agua.  Distanciando-se  ainda  mais  imagina 
o olhar  do  louco  a permanecer  preso  no  ponto  do  horizonte  por  onde  ele  se 
esvai,  mesmo  muito  tempo  apos  o seu  afastamento. 

Prossegue,  com  novo  alento.  Adiante,  nao  longe  de  Natarbora,  aproxima 
um  pastor,  com  quem  estabelece  o dialogo  dos  homens  experimentados  em 
proteger  os  segredos  da  montanha.  Dialogos  simples,  em  que  nada  se  interroga 
e a nada  se  responde,  em  que  a conversa  evolui  ao  sabor  do  que  se  ve,  levando 
uma  coisa  a outra. 

Ninguem  pergunta  o nome,  ninguem  diz  como  se  chama.  Um  homem 
passa,  vindo  de  poente  e prosseguira  caminho  para  leste,  e a unica  coisa  que 
o pastor  fica  a saber.  Oferece-lhe  a sua  comida,  ma^arocas  de  milho  cozi- 
das,  que  o mensageiro  aceita  com  gosto,  nestes  dias  sera  a primeira  vez  que 
come  algo  de  jeito.  Retribui  com  tabaco,  que  o pastor  declina.  Tern  o peito 
fraco  e nao  encontra  aconchego  no  fumo,  diz  com  um  olhar  divertido,  quase 
que  malandro,  como  se  estivesse  a pensar  noutros  confortos,  que  nao  explica 
quais. 

Parte  dali  acompanhado  pelo  filho  do  pastor,  um  rapaz  espevitado  que  o 
faz  seguir  os  melhores  carreiros  para  leste,  onde  as  montanhas  declinam  e as 
colinas  come^am  a ser  povoadas  por  arvores  de  maior  porte,  as  arvores  de  teca. 

Por  um  dia  alongam-se  nessa  paisagem,  ate  que  se  avizinham  de  uma 
ribeira  muito  larga.  Na  margem  oposta  a colina  de  onde  chegam  abre-se  um 
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grande  descampado,  onde  nao  se  ve  vivalma.  Passam  a ribeira  a vau,  deixando 
a agua  enrolar-se  ate  a cintura. 

Ai,  o filho  do  pastor  puxa-o  para  junto  de  si  e cicia  repetidas  vezes,  Craras, 
Craras,  aqui  e Craras,  partilhando  a ressonancia  desse  local  amaldi^oado.  Sente 
o cora^ao  apertar-se  e vira  os  olhos  para  o ponto  do  horizonte  onde  a montanha 
toca  no  ceu.  Ao  canto  afastado  onde  mora  chegara  eco  das  centenas  de  pessoas 
ali  enterradas  vivas,  da  aldeia  arrasada  a for^a  de  maquinas  de  terraplanagem,  dos 
velhos  decapitados,  das  mulheres  esventradas  e das  crian^as  esmagadas  depois  dos 
homens  terem  sido  levados  para  uma  execu^ao  sem  testemunhas.  Desse  modo  os 
ocupantes  retaliaram  um  ataque  da  popula<;ao  contra  alguns  dos  seus  soldados. 

Agora  nem  aves  de  rapina  se  vem,  muito  menos  vestigios  de  casas,  gado  ou 
gente,  pelo  que  com  aliviado  vigor  retomam  a marcha  pela  montanha. 

Adiante  pensa  com  nostalgia  nas  paisagens  de  cafe,  agora  bem  distantes. 
A terra  aqui  parece  mais  seca,  as  colinas  despidas  tanto  de  arvoredo  como  de 
gente,  ou  sera  que  e ele  que  ve  menos  gente,  talvez  as  pessoas  se  escondam, 
talvez  nao  saiba  onde  as  ver. 

Horas  depois,  nas  imedia^oes  do  Monte  Perdido,  pressente  pela  primeira 
vez  que  os  guerrilheiros  nao  estarao  longe,  mas  o rapaz  nada  diz  e prosseguem 
a ritmo  apressado  o caminho.  Um  pouco  mais  a frente,  depois  de  ter  dito  que 
passaram  as  redondezas  de  Ossu,  essa  vila  de  montanha  onde  esta  baseada  uma 
companhia  indonesia,  o rapaz  deixa-o  junto  a uma  casa  em  palapa  e toma  logo 
o caminho  de  regresso. 

A casa  esta  silenciosa  e entra  nela  com  cuidado.  Entre  a penumbra  ve  um 
vulto,  acocorado  no  chao  de  terra  batida,  uma  mulher  de  idade  avan9ada, 
boca  tingida  pelo  vermelho  da  noz  de  mascar,  olhos  vazios  de  utilidade,  a 
quern  sauda.  Sem  lhe  notar  qualquer  reac^ao  agacha-se  junto  a ela  e retira  do 
bornal  a por^ao  de  tabaco  embrulhada  no  len9o  de  vinho.  Em  pequenas  folhas 
de  papel  pardo,  que  tambem  trouxera  consigo,  vai  enrolando  dois  cigarros. 
Coloca  o primeiro  cigarro  na  boca  desdentada  da  velha  e acende  um  fosforo, 
que  lhe  ilumina  momentaneamente  o rosto  enrugado. 

Mesmo  com  a escuridao  a fechar-se  percebe  que  a casa  esta  desprovida 
de  tudo,  salvo  algumas  esteiras  que  cobrem  o chao.  Na  sua  longa  vida  aquela 
mulher  tera  tido  um  marido.  Mesmo  que  esse  marido  tenha  morrido  ainda 
em  jovem,  teria  tornado  segundo  homem,  tido  filhos  de  um  e outro,  ou  ate 
talvez  de  um  terceiro,  ou  de  nenhum.  Mas  nao  ha  sinal  de  adultos,  parentes 
ou  outros,  nem  tao  pouco  de  crian9as,  nem  sequer  indica9ao  de  algum  neto  ou 
menino  protegido.  Qualquer  explica9ao  sobre  tais  ausencias  sera  desnecessaria. 
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O que  interessa  agora  e que  a velha  esta  so,  simplesmente  sem  mais  ninguem, 
senao  o desconhecido  que  a conforta  com  tabaco. 

Permanecem  calados  enquanto  fumam,  mais  dois  ou  tres  cigarros  por  cada 
um,  partilham  a solidao  tendo  como  repasto  unico  repasto  aquele  tabaco,  ate 
que  a noite  consagra  o silencio  da  montanha.  Nao  ouvem  galos  ou  qualquer 
outro  rui'do.  Estao  longe  de  todas  as  estradas  e nao  ha  perto  outras  pessoas  ou 
animais.  Tao  pouco  se  nota  o ciciar  do  vento  ou  ruidos  de  passaros. 

Acordado  pelo  sol  da  manha,  que  passa  pela  entrada  sem  porta,  o sono 
levou-o  para  o canto  mais  fundo  do  casebre.  Surpreende-se  pelo  modo  como 
a mulher  o fixa  desde  a soleira.  A plena  luz  parece  dotada  de  maior  vitalidade, 
se  bem  que  sejam  mais  vincados  os  tra^os  da  idade,  na  cara  engelhada,  nos 
ombros  encolhidos,  nas  maos  deformadas.  Surpreende-se  por  a mulher  conti- 
nuar  a fixar  o canto  onde  dormira.  Sera  que  afinal  nao  e cega? 

Ergue-se  suavemente  em  sua  direc^ao,  soltando  um  jovial  “bom  dia  tia,” 
que  desperta  um  movimento  de  sobrancelhas  no  rosto  da  ancia  e a faz  mover 
os  labios  numa  inaudivel  resposta.  Sem  o ver  habituara-se  ja  a sua  presen^a, 
que  Ihe  quebrara  a solidao. 

Nao  precisa  de  vasculhar  para  saber  que  no  casebre  nao  ha  sequer  uma 
malga  de  arroz.  Desce  a encosta  que  cerca  a casa.  Por  perto  ve  uma  mangueira 
em  cujos  frutos  nao  toca  por  ainda  estarem  verdes.  Contornando  a encosta, 
depara-se  na  subida  com  uma  bananeira  e nao  muito  longe,  saindo  da  terra, 
com  batata  doce  selvagem. 

Dirige-se  satisfeito  para  o casebre,  bornal  e maos  repletas  daqueles  frutos, 
quando  distingue  sons.  Acercando-se  repara  que  e a voz  da  velha,  que  pela 
primeira  vez  ouve.  Surpreende-se  por  soar  h'mpida  e forte,  numa  lingua  cuja 
sonoridade  desconhece. 

Na  soleira,  diante  da  velha,  no  mesmo  local  onde  se  agachara  na  noite 
anterior,  esta  um  homem  entroncado,  de  cabelos  enrolados  em  tran^a.  Nao 
lhe  sabe  o nome,  mas  valera  a pena  intervir  para  dizer  que  se  trata  de  Tuola,  o 
“mais  clandestino  de  todos  os  clandestinos”  como  anos  depois  vira  a ser  apre- 
sentado  a uma  audiencia  de  varios  milhares  de  pessoas. 


Na  montanha,  Tuola 


JORGE  LOBO  MESQUITA 


Western  Solidarity  with  East  Timor: 
An  Interview  with  David  Targan 


Hilary  Kaplan 


Abstract:  An  interview  with  David  Targan,  founder  of  the  first  American 
solidarity  movement  with  the  people  of  East  Timor,  which  later  became  the 
East  Timor  Action  Network  (ETAN).  A critical  essay  comparing  the  US  and 
Portuguese  solidarity  movements  precedes  the  transcribed  interview. 


David  Targan,  an  Associate  Dean  and  Associate  Professor  of  Physics  at  Brown 
University  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  sat  down  with  me  to  tell  his  story 
of  founding  the  first  American  solidarity  movement  with  the  people  of  East 
Timor  in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  against  Indonesia’s  violent  occu- 
pation of  their  land.  Targan  began  his  efforts  after  the  Santa  Cruz  Massacre 
of  12  November  1991;  they  eventually  grew  into  the  nationwide  East  Timor 
Action  Network  (ETAN).  The  work  of  his  community  coalition  at  Brown, 
and  of  ETAN,  impacted  not  only  the  situation  in  East  Timor,  but  also  Ameri- 
can domestic  and  international  politics. 

Since  the  early  1500s,  East  Timor  had  been  a site  of  European  expansionist 
presence.  Portugal  staked  its  colonial  territory  there  in  1590  by  establishing  a 
trading  post.  Though  ignored  and  neglected  under  the  Salazar  dictatorship,  the 
colony  was  stubbornly  held  onto  as  a symbol  of  the  enduring  (though  actually 
waning)  global  breadth  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  A long  decolonization  process 
began  when  Salazars  regime  was  overthrown  in  1974,  although  decolonization 
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was  not  internationally  recognized  until  1999  (Almeida  595).  As  Portuguese 
authorities  cleared  out  of  East  Timor  in  1975,  Indonesia  saw  room  to  invade.  In 
the  following  six  years,  the  Indonesian  military  killed  approximately  one  third  of 
the  Timorese  population,  or  300,000  people,  and  displaced  thousands  of  others 
while  establishing  a repressive  occupation  that  continued  for  over  twenty  years. 

David  Targan  describes  the  events  that  brought  the  situation  in  East  Timor 
to  international  and,  in  particular,  to  American  attention  in  1991.  Through 
his  longtime  friendship  with  a reporter  who  survived  the  Santa  Cruz  Mas- 
sacre, in  which  Indonesian  troops  killed  271  people,  Targan  found  himself  in 
a unique  position  to  build  on  Americans’  nascent  awareness  of  East  Timor  in 
order  to  help  effect  change  in  the  region.  His  efforts  were  part  of  the  inter- 
national mobilization  in  support  of  East  Timor  that  arose  after  Santa  Cruz, 
which  Portuguese  anthropologist  Miguel  Vale  de  Almeida  identifies  in  his 
lucid  analysis  of  Portugal’s  1999  solidarity  movement  with  East  Timor. 

Colonial,  postcolonial,  progressive,  and  academic  strains  were  all  present 
in  the  organization  Targan  launched  in  1991,  which  was  composed  of  Brown 
University  students  and  faculty  and  Portuguese- American  residents  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  who  worked  with  Democratic  and  Republican  congress- 
people  to  enact  transformative  legislation.  Ethnic  and  national  identity  also 
played  a key  role,  both  in  understandings  of  the  Timorese  situation  and  in  the 
dynamics  of  the  Americans’  work. 

In  1991,  Portugal  was  still  officially  involved  in  East  Timor.  The  relation- 
ship of  the  American  movement  to  colonialism,  specifically  Portuguese  colo- 
nialism, is  complex.  Targan  reflects  on  Portuguese  colonialism,  that, 

In  terms  of  our  thinking  about  whether  Timor  should  be  independent  or  not,  as  far 
as  we  were  concerned,  the  colonization  was  benign  compared  to  what  was  going  on, 
compared  to  the  current  occupiers.  We  hadn’t  given  it  much  thought  beyond  that. 
Also,  whatever  we  would  have  thought  about  it  would  have  been  informed  by  our 
local  Portuguese  contingent,  so  I’m  not  sure  we  would  have  gotten  a truly  objective 
view  of  all  that’s  going  on  politically.  (12) 

Americans  were  concerned  about  Timorese  independence  but,  faced  with 
visual  evidence  of  genocide,  their  priority  was  to  stop  the  violence  and  Indone- 
sian occupation.  The  important  “independence”  was  freedom  from  Indonesia. 
After  that  immediate  need  was  met,  perhaps  deeper  thinking  about  Portugal’s 
relationship  to  East  Timor  would  have  been  possible.  However,  Targan’s  group 
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was  singly  focused.  Their  awareness-raising  quickly  led  to  a tangible  goal:  to 
stop  US  supply  of  arms  to  Indonesia.  For  some  people,  a colonial  critique 
was  not  necessary,  or  beneficial,  to  achieving  this  goal,  which  was  figured  as 
involving  only  the  US  and  Indonesia.  In  its  implication  of  US  involvement 
in  a distant  genocide,  the  goal  was  a classic  example  of  American  progressive 
activism. 

Targan  also  suggests  that  the  group’s  view  of  Portuguese  benignity  may 
have  been  influenced  by  its  Portuguese-American  members,  who  perhaps  had 
a different  relationship  to  the  work.  As  he  recalls,  “There  was  a lot  of  strong 
feeling  of  guilt,  and  also  kind  of  a patriotic  sense,  going  back,  I think,  to  gen- 
eral feelings  about  having  once  been  the  superpower  that  it  was,  Portugal”  (4). 
What  Targan  terms  patriotism — a simultaneous  longing  for  lost  power  and 
glory,  however  imagined  they  may  have  been,  and  a guilty  sense  of  responsi- 
bility towards  “Portuguese-speaking  people  and  people  with  Portuguese  blood 
[...]  and  names  and  everything  else”  (4) — Almeida  identifies  as  “colonial  nos- 
talgia” (585,  589). 1 For  Almeida,  colonial  nostalgia  is  something  to  be  “cau- 
tious” of;  his  critique  kept  him  out  of  the  “Timorese  cause”  (a  name  which  he 
finds  laden  with  colonial  nostalgia)  until  he  was  swept  up  in  the  1999  demon- 
strations (585).  I have  only  Targan’s  account  of  the  American  movement,  but 
his  memory  suggests  that  the  Portuguese-American  members’  colonial  nostal- 
gia may  have  infused  the  American  movement  from  its  start. 

In  the  US  movement,  the  notion  of  postcoloniality  was  subsumed  under 
independence,  an  idea  more  easily  understood  by  Americans  who  were  unin- 
volved in  the  colonial  relationship.  Further,  because  the  1991  movement 
occurred  during  the  long  process  of  decolonialization,  postcoloniality  and 
coloniality  were  not  distinct  from  each  other.  As  we  have  seen,  colonial  nos- 
talgia may  have  projected  forward  into  the  nationwide  American  movement, 
and  Almeida  certainly  sees  it  in  “the  question  of  East  Timor  for  the  post- 
colonial reconfiguration  of  Portugal.  The  boundary  between  solidarity  with 
East  Timor  and  its  inclusion  in  a transnational  ‘Portugueseness’  bordering 
on  colonial  nostalgia  was  never  drawn”  (589).  Portugal’s  “postcolonial  recon- 
figuration” and  its  effect  on  Portuguese  identity  may  have  affected  the  ethnic 
identity  of  Portuguese-Americans  involved  in  the  US  movement  beyond  the 
issue  of  colonial  nostalgia,  but  that  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  We  can, 
however,  give  one  last  analysis  of  the  relative  absence  of  a colonial  critique  in 
the  US  movement.  Almeida  notes  that  the  1999  movement  depended  on 
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The  creation  of  the  notion  of  a special  bond  between  East  Timor  and  Portugal  during 
the  1 999  events  in  Lisbon,  [which]  was  only  possible  on  the  basis  of  selective  forget- 
ting (of  both  [Timorese]  rebellions  and  the  anti-colonial  movement) — a common 
procedure  in  the  construction  of  collective  memory.  (593) 

The  American  movement’s  lack  of  colonial  consideration  may  have  been 
an  example  of  selective  forgetting,  or  another  collective  identity  procedure  at 
work  in  the  US  movement.  Selectivity,  or  perhaps  just  distant  memory,  might 
help  to  explain  how  Targan’s  feeling  that  Portuguese  colonialism  did  not  play 
a major  role  in  his  group’s  thinking  fits  with  his  statement  that,  “We  initially 
had  said,  ‘What  is  our  goal?  Our  goal  is  independence  of  East  Timor.’  And  we 
thought,  yeah,  that’ll  happen  in  30  years,  but  at  least  let’s  get  it  started.  And 
it  turned  out  it  happened  in  8 years  or  less”  (9).  As  we  have  seen,  for  Targan’s 
group,  independence  resonated  with  freedom  from  the  Indonesians.  Yet  with 
the  projection  of  a thirty-year  wait,  independence  also  seems  to  concord  with 
the  slow  process  of  Portuguese  decolonialization.  That  terms  such  as  “inde- 
pendence” and  “colonialism”  blur  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  a multivalent 
movement. 

The  US  movement  engaged  American  democratic  techniques  of  protest 
and  political  participation  with  a history  of  progressive  activism.  Via  his  friend 
Allan  Nairn,  Targan  indirectly  attributes  his  work  to  the  examples  of  Ameri- 
can activism  against  the  US-supported  violence  in  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala in  the  1980s  (3).  The  progressive  movements  of  the  ’80s  and  early  ’90s 
helped  to  create  the  worldwide  anti-globalization  movement  that  emerged  in 
the  late  ’90s,  most  notably  with  the  December  1999  demonstrations  against 
the  World  Trade  Organization  in  Seattle.  Portugal’s  1999  solidarity  movement 
brought  together  younger  people  aligned  with  this  new  critique  of  globaliza- 
tion and  older  citizens  motivated  by  colonial  guilt. 

Targan’s  group  joins  the  American  progressive  spectrum  by  virtue  of  hav- 
ing taken  political  action  to  change  the  existing  federal  policy  (perhaps  espe- 
cially under  a Republican  administration).  Because  his  coalition  was  diverse 
and  their  efforts  were  bipartisan,  however,  humanitarian  may  be  a better 
word.  Targan  locates  his  personal  motivation  as  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
stop  genocide,  rooted  in  his  own  (Jewish)  ethnic  group’s  past  persecution  (10). 
He  acknowledges  that  other  coalition  members  had  their  own  motivating  fac- 
tors. Targan’s  status  as  an  academic  (and  administrator)  provided  him  with 
the  resources  to  take  political  action.  He  views  this  as  a fortuitous  “coinci- 
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dence”  whereby  he  was  able  to  produce  change  by  combining  his  humanitar- 
ian instincts,  insider  knowledge,  and  location  at  a sympathetic  and  prominent 
university  campus  surrounded  by  a Portuguese  immigrant  community  and  repre- 
sented by  a powerful  senator  (4,  10-11). 

The  ethnic  nature  ofTargan’s  personal  motivation  to  act  reminds  us  that 
the  entire  story  merits  a look  at  ethnicity,  which  played  a key  role  for  all  of  the 
movements’  actors.  Marshall  Sahlins,  in  his  essay  “What  is  Anthropological 
Enlightenment?,”  asserts  that  nativism  and  re-ethnicization  became  impor- 
tant at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  contrast  to  the  idea  that  west- 
ernization was  smashing  local  identities,  Sahlins  proposed  that  some  groups 
developed  unified,  individual  agendas  in  the  global  arena.  The  case  of  East 
Timor  can  be  understood  in  Sahlins’  terms.  East  Timor  is  a country  of  many 
ethnicities  and  their  respective  languages,  yet,  during  the  1990s,  they  were 
seen  as  a unified  ethnic  group.2  In  order  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Indo- 
nesian occupiers,  who  also  comprised  a multitude  of  ethnicities,  the  Timorese 
movement  re-ethnicized  its  people  under  a single  ethnic  identity.  The  people 
of  East  Timor  had  to  create  a unified  identity  in  order  to  stress  their  difference 
from  Indonesia. 

Targan  demonstrates  the  international  community’s  acceptance  of  the 
asserted  Timorese  ethnic  identity  when  he  describes  the  Potemkin  village  that 
the  Indonesian  military  created  in  Dili  for  the  UN  visit  in  1991.  He  says: 

The  idea  behind  the  Potemkin  village  was  to  have  people  looking  happy  and  going 
about  their  daily  life.  If  they  were  asked  by  reporters  or  by  members  of  the  UN  team 
how  things  were  going,  they  would  say,  “Fine.”  But  actually  they  were  not  Timorese. 
They  were  ethnically  different.  They  were  Indonesians.  (1) 

Targan’s  understanding  of  Indonesians  as  “ethnically  different”  from 
Timorese  comes  from  the  distinctive  (unified,  ethnic,  thus  national)  identity 
that  the  Timorese  resistance  movement  worked  to  portray.  His  personal  under- 
standing of  ethnic/national  identity  surely  also  comes  into  play.  When  Targan 
says  that  his  own  heritage  in  a group  “plagued  by  [genocide]”  motivated  him 
to  act,  he  is  calling  on  the  memory  of  the  Holocaust  and  his  own  identifica- 
tion with  a unified  Jewish  ethnic  group.  Under  this  analogy,  the  Timorese 
were  a unified  ethnic  group  persecuted  by  a different  unified  ethnic  group. 
Jewish  ethnic/national  identity  is  in  fact  quite  complicated;  it  has  been  shaped 
both  internally  and  externally  and  has  changed  throughout  time.  Timorese 
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and  Indonesian  identities  are  likewise  complicated.  But  in  the  language  of 
personal  response  to  violence  and  suffering,  some  details  are  less  important. 

Ethnicity  played  a multifaceted  role  for  the  Portuguese-Americans  in  the 
Providence  movement.  On  the  one  hand,  they  engaged  the  issue  because  of  the 
Portuguese  part  of  their  identity,  which,  whether  motivated  by  guilt,  nostalgia, 
or  another  culture-bound  emotion,  was  filtered  through  a Portuguese-created 
notion  of  “Portugueseness.”3  On  the  other  hand,  participation  heightened 
their  American-ness.  Targan  talks  about  a sense  of  political  empowerment 
among  all  the  members  of  the  group  as  they  engaged  in  the  political  process 
of  educating,  lobbying,  organizing,  phonebanking,  protesting,  and  helping  to 
shape  legislation.  He  notes  a particular  change  among  the  Portuguese-Ameri- 
can  participants,  who,  in  their  status  as  an  immigrant  group,  were  accustomed 
to  maintaining  a low  profile  and  unaccustomed  to  having  great  political  voice. 
Yet,  he  says,  those  who  stepped  up  as  leaders  emerged  as  the  most  power- 
ful spokespeople  for  the  group’s  cause.  The  Portuguese-Americans  were  also  a 
well-organized  ethnic  community  and  could  turn  out  hundreds  of  people  for 
a rally  on  short  notice.  As  actors  in  the  movement,  both  their  Portuguese  and 
American  identities  were  constantly  engaged.  And,  as  Portuguese-Americans, 
their  identities  were  not  entirely  the  same  as  the  Portuguese. 

Finally,  ethnicity,  or  more  accurately,  identity — constructed  by  the  Portu- 
guese about  themselves  and  about  the  people  of  East  Timor — was  central  to 
the  1999  movement  in  Portugal.  Almeida  notes  “the  way  in  which  the  media’s 
interpretation  of  events  in  East  Timor  heightened  Portuguese  self-esteem  [...] 
in  fueling  the  mobilization”  (588).  Media,  which  in  the  US  was  used  to  raise 
awareness  and  bring  an  end  to  atrocity,  in  Portugal  was  crucial  to  the  affir- 
mation of  Portuguese  identity,  which  included  embracing  the  East  Timorese 
as  Portuguese  in  spatial,  linguistic,  and  religious  terms.  The  radio  integrated 
East  Timor  into  Portuguese  identity  every  half  hour  by  announcing  the  time: 
“It’s  ten  o’clock  in  Continental  Portugal  and  in  Madeira,  an  hour  earlier  in 
the  Azores  and  five  P.M.  in  Dili”  (Almeida  589).  In  the  Portuguese  media, 
“East  Timor  was  represented  as  Catholic  and  Lusophone  [. . .]  contrary  to  the 
evidence  that  Portuguese  is  not  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  population” 
(Almeida  597).  Almeida  proposes  that  the  Portuguese  assessment  of  Timorese 
identity  was  a cathartic  act.  He  concludes  that  the  1999  movement  was  in  fact 
“a  national  catharsis  around  issues  of  colonialization,  decolonialization,  and 
the  reconfiguration  of  national  identity  through  new  processes  of  participa- 
tory politics”  (592). 
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East  Timor’s  construction  of  a unified  identity  during  its  struggle  for  safety 
and  independence  left  a complicated  legacy.  In  an  interview  conducted  in 
2000,  resistance  leader  Constancio  Pinto  says:  “The  major  opponent  that 
kept  us  together,  that  maintained  our  unity — Indonesia — is  now  gone,  or  at 
least  no  longer  rules  our  country.  So  there  is  a risk  of  selfishness  and  divisive- 
ness. And  in  fact  this  is  happening  now.  The  unity  we  had  in  East  Timor  is 
beginning  to  unravel”  (Pinto  41).  Without  that  unified  identity,  however,  and 
without  the  identities  active  in  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Portuguese  in  the 
1990s,  where  would  East  Timor  be  today? 

Western  Solidarity  with  East  Timor: 

An  Interview  with  David  Targan,  Associate  Dean  at  Brown  University 

Conducted  by  Hilary  Kaplan 
December  6,  2006 
Providence,  Rl 

Hilary  kaplan  (HKk  What  was  your  involvement  with  East  Timor ? 

david  targan  (DTk  A friend  of  mine,  Allan  Nairn,  who  is  a journalist, 
and  another  friend  of  mine  and  a close  friend  of  his,  Amy  Goodman,  who  is 
a producer  and  has  a show  on  Pacifica  Radio  called  “Democracy  Now!,”  in 
1991  had  visited  East  Timor  as  part  of  a group  of  journalists  who  were  for  the 
first  time  ever,  since  the  occupation  that  is,  allowed  in  and  allowed  to  talk  to 
people  in  Timor.  The  government  had  agreed  to  allow  a UN  site  visit,  and  as 
part  of  that  they  had  eased  some  of  the  restrictions  on  journalists.  Up  until 
then,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  get  in,  although  a few  people  like  Allan 
were  able  to  sneak  in. 

So  the  two  of  them  went  in.  Prior  to  their  going  in,  the  Indonesian  army 
had  created  kind  of  a Potemkin  village.  This  they  had  done  in  the  past  when 
there  were  visits  by  the  United  States  State  Department,  for  example.  They 
[Indonesia]  are  in  some  ways  an  ally  to  us,  and  at  that  point  at  least  we  were 
their  primary  suppliers  of  military  support. 

So  it  made  sense  for  us  to  visit,  although  by  and  large  they  rejected  US 
attempts  at  visiting  East  Timor.  The  idea  behind  the  Potemkin  village  was  to 
have  people  looking  happy  and  going  about  their  daily  life.  If  they  were  asked 
by  reporters  or  by  members  of  the  UN  team  how  things  were  going,  they 
would  say,  “Fine.”  But  actually  they  were  not  Timorese.  They  were  ethnically 
different.  They  were  Indonesians. 
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hk:  So  they  brought  people  in. 

dt:  Yeah.  Actually,  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  try  to  make  Timor  more  clearly 
a province  of  Indonesia,  they  had  already  been  engaging  in  various  settlement 
programs  and  encouraging  Indonesians  to  settle  in  East  Timor.  They  had  also 
threatened  the  Timorese  people,  saying,  “If  you  talk  to  the  journalists,  we’ve 
already  dug  the  graves  for  you  and  your  families.”  And  they  had,  in  fact.  They 
had  dug  ditches  and  made  it  clear  to  people  that  they  can’t  speak. 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  a secret  underground  unarmed  resistance 
movement.  This  was  complementary  to  the  small  number  of  armed  resistance 
guerillas  that  were  pent  up  in  hiding  in  the  jungle.  There  was  some  commu- 
nication between  the  two  but  they  were  kind  of  two  separate  operations.  The 
primary  leader  for  that  unarmed  resistance  was  Constancio  Pinto. 

They  had  been  looking  forward  very  much  to  the  UN  visit  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  there  would  be  journalists.  They  had  intended  to  brave  it  out  and 
ignore  the  warnings  of  the  Indonesian  military,  and  were  going  to  stage,  essen- 
tially, a protest.  Even  congregating  more  than  half  a dozen  people  in  one  place  is 
a cause  for  arrest.  I don’t  remember  the  exact  number,  but  something  around  6 or 
7 people  in  one  place  is  considered  a problem  from  the  Indonesian  military  point 
of  view.  To  have  some  kind  of  a protest,  that’s  actually  more  dramatic.  So  they 
[the  unarmed  resistance]  were  preparing  for  something;  they  had  painted  ban- 
ners and  they  had  made  t-shirts,  and  they  were  going  to  have  some  kind  of  visible 
demonstration,  so  that  the  image  of  the  Potemkin  village  would  be  shattered. 

The  visit,  all  of  this  took  place  in  the  capital  city  of  Dili.  All  of  a sudden, 
and  I’m  not  sure  why,  the  visit  was  cancelled.  I’m  guessing  there  were  some 
restrictions  that  the  Indonesian  army  had  placed  on  the  visitors,  and  the  visi- 
tors from  the  UN  didn’t  want  to  accede  to  those  limitations.  So  the  whole  visit 
was  cancelled.  Reporters  went  home,  except  for  a few.  The  few  that  stayed 
were  staying  at  that  point  against  the  wishes  of  the  Indonesian  military.  It 
included  a handful  of  people  including  a British  documentary  maker  by  the 
name  of  Max  Stahl,  as  well  as  some  other  correspondents,  and  Allan  Nairn 
and  Amy  Goodman.  Well,  soon  after  the  cancellation,  the  military  went  into 
the  main  church  in  Dili.  The  Catholic  Church  were  kind  of  the  protectors 
of  the  Timorese,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  safe  to  harbor  any  resistance 
movement  people  within  the  church.  It  would  be  a violation  of  sacred  space 
for  the  military  to  go  in.  But  they  did  anyway. 

They  killed  a young  Timorese  man.  In  some  ways  it  was  just  to  show 
who’s  really  in  charge  here.  So  for  his  funeral  service,  that  turned  out  to  be  the 
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protest  they  had  been  talking  about.  There  was  a funeral  procession,  and  as 
part  of  the  procession,  fundamentally  what  it  was,  was  a protest  and  a political 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Timorese.  People  unfurled  banners;  they  took  off 
their  shirts  and  underneath  their  shirts  were  the  t-shirts  that  said  “Viva  Timor- 
Leste”  and  other  statements  about  Timor  and  their  desire  to  be  free.  These 
were  all  caught  on  camera,  and  they  were  happy  that  there  was  a camera  there, 
at  least  one  camera,  the  camera  of  this  British  documentarian. 

Allan  and  Amy  were  close  to  the  front  of  the  procession  when  all  of  a sudden 
there  was  a striking  silence  and  something  was  clearly  happening.  They  looked 
around  and  realized  that  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Indonesian  military,  by 
soldiers.  Amy  and  Allan  realized  they  were  about  to  be  in  the  middle  of  another 
massacre,  which  would  be  part  of  a series  of  massacres  that  had  occurred  over 
time.  Thinking  maybe  naively  that  they  were  press,  that  having  a microphone 
and  their  press  credentials  and  their  US  passports  would  protect  them,  they 
went  right  to  the  front  of  the  whole  group  and  made  it  clear  that  whatever  they 
were  going  to  do,  they  were  going  to  be  on  television.  They  had  cameras  and 
microphones,  things  like  that;  it  was  going  to  be  on  radio,  television. 

They  stepped  to  the  front  but  the  soldiers  went  past  them  and  fired  into 
the  crowd,  just  opened  up  and  starting  killing  people.  And  people  ran.  They 
tried  to  run  into  the  cemetery,  where  they  found  that  the  cemetery  itself  was 
being  blocked  by  another  brigade  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  meantime  the  soldiers 
had  also  tackled  Allan  and  Amy  and  hit  Allan  in  the  head  with  a rifle  butt  and 
pointed  their  guns  at  them.  They  were  shouting  that  they  were  Americans  and 
asking  to  be  spared,  because  as  Americans  they  belonged  to  the  country  that 
was  supporting,  that  was  making  the  guns  that  were  in  their  hands.  There  was 
actually  a brief  moment  where  the  military  were  caught  off  guard  by  that,  and 
started  paying  attention  to  beating  somebody  else,  and  Allan  and  Amy  got 
away.  They  hid  in  various  hospitals  that  were  starting  to  take  in  the  wounded, 
people  that  were  still  alive.  But  they  also  knew  that  they  were  being  chased  by 
the  military,  and  they  were.  They  eventually  made  it  to  the  airstrip  where  there 
was  a plane  coincidentally  about  to  take  off,  to  leave  East  Timor.  And  they 
were  able  to  get  themselves  onto  that  plane  and  get  out  of  there. 

In  the  meantime,  Max  had  taken  all  of  this  video  footage.  And  the  thing  is 
that  for  American  news  media,  it’s  really  hard  to  generate  any  interest  on  the 
part  of  producers  unless  you  have  footage.  Max  that  day  had  hidden  in  the 
cemetery;  he  had  been  able  to  get  into  the  cemetery  and  had  hidden  in  the 
cemetery,  where  there  was  a lot  of  gunfire  and  a lot  of  shooting  at  civilians,  and 
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he  managed  to  take  one  of  his  videotapes  and  bury  it  in  the  cemetery.  When 
they  finally  came  for  him — they  didn’t  kill  him  but  they  did  arrest  him — the 
videotapes  that  they  did  have  were  not  of  the  massacre.  He  managed  to  escape, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  night  go  back  to  that  cemetery,  pick  up  the  videotape, 
and  he  escaped  East  Timor.  So  now  we  have  some  reporters  who  are  being 
hospitalized  in  Guam,  describing  the  massacre,  and  we  had  the  video  footage 
of  the  massacre  by  a British  journalist. 

hk:  That  was  Amy  and  Allan  who  were  in  Guam? 

dt:  Right,  being  treated  for  their  injuries.  And  we  had  the  video  footage 
at  the  same  time.  So  then  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  arrangements  to 
get  this  story  to  the  network  news  outlets.  I think  it  was  ABC  with  Peter  Jen- 
nings, but  I’m  not  sure,  it  might  have  been  CBS.  They  did  pick  up  this  story, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  that  there  was  some  kind  of  breach  in  the  security 
wall  against  journalists,  and  that  picture  of  what  was  going  on  there,  the  true 
picture,  was  there  for  everyone  to  see.  So  that  was  a turning  point  right  there. 
That  was  November  1 2th,  1991. 

hk:  That  was  the  Santa  Cruz  Massacre. 

dt:  Right.  And  then  about  a month  later,  Allan  and  Amy  were  in  the  U.S. 
And  I grew  up  with  Allan,  I knew  him  from  childhood. 

hk:  Where  did  you  grow  up? 

dt:  In  New  Jersey. 

hk:  And  were  you  in  touch  with  him  this  whole  time?  Did  you  know  that  he 
had  gone,  what  was  happening? 

dt:  Yeah.  He  had  gone  there  several  times  before  and  told  me  that  he  had 
never — . He  had  for  many  years  covered  some  very  sticky  situations,  put  himself 
in  some  very  tough  situations  down  in  Central  America,  and  had  exposed  a num- 
ber of  military,  both  American  and  Central  American,  Guatemalan,  operations 
that  were  part  of  the  death  squads  at  the  time  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador.  So 
he  had  years  of  that  kind  of  experience  and  already  had  a pretty  good  reputation. 

He  had  kept  me  informed  about  his  trips  to  Timor.  The  only  thing  I really 
knew  about  it  was  when  he  would  come  back  and  tell  me  that  it  made  Central 
America  seem  like  heaven  in  comparison;  it  was  just  so  brutal  and  repressive. 
People  could  not  speak;  they  could  not  get  together.  It  was  clear  that  he  was 
an  American,  so  people  would  come  up  to  him  and  slip  him  little  rolled-up 
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messages.  When  you  read  them  they  were  little  messages  to  the  then,  former, 
President  Bush,  and  to  the  UN,  just  pleading  for  some  intervention,  prob- 
ably not  knowing  that  at  the  time,  our  government  was  really  very  much  the 
contributor.  We  were  providing  the  arms  that  were  being  used  against  them. 

He  had  described  it  many  times,  so  I knew  about  it  from  that.  But  this  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  been  directly  involved  in  one  of  the  massacres.  I real- 
ized that  actually  I’m  here  at  Brown,  there’s  a lot  of  politically  active  students 
and  faculty,  there’s  a large  Portuguese  population  here,  and  there’s  also,  at  the 
time,  Clayborn  Pell  was  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  So  there  was  potential  for  some  change  as  a result  of  this. 

To  build  on  that  momentum  of  November  12th,  we  created  an  organiza- 
tion on  campus  to  come  up  with  a plan.  We  were  thinking  about  what  we  can 
do,  can  we  really  have  any  impact,  we’re  just  a small  group  of  people  in  a small 
state  of  the  country.  A lot  of  people  don’t  even  know  where  Rhode  Island  is. 
And  no  one  knew  where  East  Timor  was.  Now  people  do,  a lot  of  people  do, 
but  back  then  they  hadn’t  heard  of  it.  Is  there  any  chance  that  we  could  do 
anything?  One  of  the  members  of  the  group  said,  “It’s  been  my  experience  in 
the  Azores  that  a small  number  of  people  can  make  some  significant  political 
change,  and  that  they  can  really  make  a difference.”  So  we  got  together  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  and  we  worked  with  members  of  the  Portuguese  commu- 
nity, and  then  we  met  with  all  the  members  of  Congress  representing  Rhode 
Island  as  well  as  southeastern  Massachusetts.  In  Rhode  Island,  it  would  have 
been  Pell,  John  Chafee,  Patrick  Kennedy,  and  gosh  who  was  the  fourth  one? 
Well,  Ron  Machtley  was  the  Republican  congressman  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  idea  was  to  develop  more  of  a presence  within  Congress  and  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  We  didn’t  know  at  that  time  how  to  proceed.  But  in  any 
case,  to  educate  members  of  Congress  about  what  was  going  on.  We  were  able 
to  meet  with  these  people  and  to  let  them  know  what  was  going  on.  But  we 
hadn’t  yet  figured  out  what  we  were  going  to  ask  them  to  do,  other  than  to 
raise  it  as  an  issue.  Senator  Pell  did  raise  it  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  but  it’s  not  clear  whatever  happened  with  that. 

We  had  a number  of  meetings  downtown  with  some  very  interesting  Por- 
tuguese women  who  played  a major  role,  in  that  they  were  very  outspoken  and 
very  persuasive,  and  I think  members  of  Congress  really  listened  to  what  they 
had  to  say.  The  Portuguese  population,  they  listened  to  the  Portuguese  radio 
and  television  and  they  were  very  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  East  Timor.  I 
would  have  conversations  with  our  custodian,  who  is  Portuguese,  and  ask  him 
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what  people  knew,  and  by  and  large  people  were  very  well-educated  about 
what  was  going  on  there.  It  was  seen,  I think,  by  the  Portuguese  people — I 
think  they  saw  it  as  a bit  of  a slip  in  their  national  affairs  because  all  this  hap- 
pened, the  invasion  happened,  when  they  were  preoccupied  with  their  inter- 
nal revolution.  They  only  had  something  like  75  Portuguese  soldiers  actually 
stationed  there,  so  it  was  really  nothing  against  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Indonesian  military;  it  was  not  going  to  be  a deterrent.  I think  people  felt, 
frankly,  guilty  about  leaving  Portuguese-speaking  people  and  people  with 
Portuguese  blood,  many  of  them,  and  names  and  everything  else,  out  there 
stranded  and  being  systematically  killed  by  the  Indonesians.  There  was  a lot 
of  strong  feelings  of  guilt,  and  also  kind  of  a patriotic  sense,  going  back,  I 
think,  to  general  feelings  about  having  once  been  the  superpower  that  it  was, 
Portugal.  There’s  a whole  area  that  one  could  open  up  and  talk  about,  prob- 
ably, about  their  feelings  toward  their  former  colonies. 

In  any  case,  we  had  a lot  of  support  from  them,  and  some  people  made 
a huge  difference  talking  to  members  of  Congress.  The  ironic  part  of  that  is, 
this  particular  immigrant  community  did  not  really,  I don’t  think  they  felt 
that  they  were  empowered  to  have  political  power  in  the  same  way  that  other 
groups  might.  By  and  large  it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  them  to  be  anything 
more  than  just  very  knowledgeable  and  helpful.  It  really  took  a handful  of 
people  with  real  chutzpah  to  confront  members  of  Congress  and  to  break  out 
of  the  mold  of  just  trying  to  be  a good  immigrant  population  without  creat- 
ing problems  for  the  city  of  Providence  or  Rhode  Island.  There  were  enough 
people  that  were  like  that,  though,  that  it  really  made  a difference. 

Through  the  connections  with  the  local  Portuguese  population,  I began  to 
be  introduced  to  people  from  Portugal  who  were  very  close  to  the  people  here. 
And  then  in  the  spring  [of  1992]  I got  invited,  along  with,  they  had  spaces 
for  four  students,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  some  Brown  students  to  go 
to  Australia  where  they  would — and  this  was  kind  of  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion— they  flew  them  all  to  Darwin,  Australia. 

hk:  The  Portuguese  were  organizing  this ? 

dt:  Yeah.  I don’t  know  where  the  money  came  from  exactly. 

hk:  Was  it  the  government,  or  a group ? 

dt:  I think  it  was  a private  group,  but  I think  there’s  a lot  of  crossover 
between  public  and  private  funding.  I don’t  really  know  who  paid  for  it,  all  I 
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know  is  I had  a ticket  to  go  to  Darwin,  Australia.  I had  a group  of  students 
with  me,  and  we  got  there  and  waited  for  this  ferry  boat,  a Portuguese-flagged 
boat,  to  get  from  Portugal  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  There 
was  a storm  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  they  were  making  very  slow  progress. 
We  were  waiting  for  that  ship  to  come  in  to  Darwin  to  port. 

In  the  meantime  we  made  a number  of  telephone  calls  to  the  media, 
because  this  was  fundamentally  a symbolic  effort  on  our  part,  so  publicity 
would  play  a key  role.  The  goal  of  this  effort  was  to  take  a Portuguese-flagged 
ship  with  people  who  are  clearly  not  armed  or  any  physical  threat  to  anybody 
and  sail  through  what  was  by  international  law  Portuguese  waters,  still,  and 
arrive  at  East  Timor  being  met  by  the  unarmed  resistance  movement  people 
led  by  Constancio  Pinto.  That  was  the  plan.  Some  people  believed  it  was 
going  to  happen,  and  other  people  were  more  realistic  about  it  and  realized 
the  Indonesian  military  would  not  let  this  happen. 

I thought  the  latter;  there  was  no  way  they  were  going  to  let  us  do  this.  But 
I called  all  sorts  of  news  media  outlets,  NBC  and  ABC.  These  news  opera- 
tions don’t  have  a lot  of  reporters.  They  did  have  a reporter  in  the  Philippines, 
but  no  one  anywhere  close  to  that  part  of  the  world  other  than  the  Philip- 
pines. And  they  said,  “Well,  if  they  sink  the  boat,  we’ll  be  right  there  to  cover 
it.”  It’s  like,  “Great,  we  have  to  drown  students  from  25  different  countries  in 
order  to  make  a news  story.” 

We  also  knew  that  they  were  preparing  a large  armada  of  ships  to  prevent 
any  entry  into  East  Timor.  There  were  enough  news  stories  about  this  that 
somehow  word  got  back.  The  whole  event  was  covered  by  their  magazine, 
the  Indonesian  version  of  Time  magazine  called  Tempo.  There  was  a general 
knowledge  about  what  was  going  on  among  the  Timorese,  the  Australians, 
and  the  Indonesians.  It  was  interesting  because  the  Australians  had  kind  of 
a score  to  settle  because  during  the  invasion,  a handful  of  very  prominent 
people,  the  equivalent  of  Tom  Brokaw  or  something  like  that,  were  murdered 
by  the  Indonesian  army. 

I don’t  remember  their  names,  but  there  was  a crew  there  murdered.  It  was 
a very  vicious  murder,  horrendous,  meant  to  show  Australia  that  you  might  be 
friends  with  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United  States,  but  we’re  the  big  power 
in  the  region.  And  they  are,  still  today.  But  several  journalists,  I think  five  alto- 
gether, died  at  their  hands,  not  in  combat  but  directly  murdered.  They  know 
that  these  are  white  people  and  they’re  not  Timorese;  they  know  who  these 
people  are.  So  the  Australian  populace  was  very  much  in  favor  of  what  we  were 
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doing  there  in  Darwin.  There  were  also  older  people,  some  veterans  of  World 
War  II  still  alive.  During  World  War  II,  Australia  was  defended  by  the  Timorese, 
who  housed  Australian  troops  and  prevented  the  Japanese  from  reaching  Aus- 
tralia. Except  for  a few  bombings,  I believe,  Australia  was  untouched  by  that 
war.  But  they  did  recall  the  cooperation  of  the  Timorese  and  their  helping  to 
fight  off  the  Japanese.  So  it  was  really  interesting  to  be  there  in  Darwin  and  to 
know  that  people  were  very  supportive  of  what  we  were  doing. 

Also,  we  met  at  the  time  with  members  of  the  Timorese  refugee  commu- 
nity, people  who  had  somehow  gotten  out  and  established  a small  community 
in  Darwin.  So  there  were  a lot  of  people  we  could  talk  to  about  what  was  hap- 
pening, and  those  of  us  from  here  met  Timorese  for  the  first  time  there.  They 
spoke  English  of  course,  because  they  were  in  Australia.  It  was  very  moving, 
the  stories  they  had  to  tell  us. 

I had  to  actually  leave,  and  brought  another  student  with  me,  because 
prior  to  going  we  had  been  planning  this  huge  forum,  a campus-wide  forum 
that  would  highlight  what  was  going  on,  not  just  campus-wide  but  really 
meant  for  regionally,  for  people  all  over,  to  educate  people  and  to  get  people 
thinking  about  what  the  next  step  could  be  and  acting  on  it.  We  had  to  leave 
mainly  because  all  the  people  involved  in  the  planning  were  on  the  boat. 
There  was  nobody  back  here  [at  Brown]  helping  to  plan.  One  of  the  students 
had  prepped  the  Brown  community  by  putting  up  very  intriguing  signs  that 
were  various  threats  that  were  pretty  offensive,  made  by  various  politicians 
and  generals  in  Indonesia  towards  the  Timorese,  basically  threats  that  they 
would  be  killed.  These  were  quotes  from  sources  like  Tempo  magazine;  these 
were  not  just  picked  up  somehow,  secretly.  They  were  clear  statements  that  we 
intend  to  massacre  the  Timorese.  So  these  were  provocative  posters  placed  all 
around  campus  without  explanation  of  what  it  was  about,  prior  to  and  during 
our  time  in  Darwin.  It  was  getting  people  to  think  and  wonder  what  the  heck 
was  going  on,  but  not  really  telling  them  until  we  were  closer  to  the  time  of 
the  forum.  Then  we  started  explaining  what  this  was  all  about. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ship  did  come  in  and  picked  up  the  students.  I 
should  back  up  for  one  second.  We  were  there;  there  were  probably  about  25 
members  of  the  various  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  stations  in  Portugal 
that  were  also  there  covering  this;  and  then  there  was  basically  me,  in  terms  of 
reaching  out  to  the  press.  They  all  had  been  very  successful  in  getting  cover- 
age back  in  Portugal,  but  the  key  thing  was  getting  coverage  of  this  story  in 
the  United  States  where  the  power  lied.  It  was  very  funny;  we  had  a bank  of 
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phones  and  would  make  phone  call  after  phone  call  to  news  outlets,  but  I < 

think  I was  the  only  person  that  was  making  a phone  call  to  CNN.  So  when 

it  was  my  turn  to  use  the  phone,  I’d  make  the  best  use  of  it  that  I could,  and  § 


call  contacts  that  people  had  referred  to  me.  Finally  somebody  at  CNN  did 
agree  to  cover  the  story.  I was  on  for  no  longer  than  30  seconds  or  43  seconds, 
but  it  was  the  only  story  about  this,  and  only  the  second  story  in  the  United 
States  on  television  about  this.  It  was  really  quite  a moment  because  basically 
for  days  everybody  had  been  chattering  away  talking  to  their  home  newspa- 
pers— except  for  me,  I was  just  trying  to  get  somebody  to  listen.  Finally  we 
got  through.  I let  people  know  that  we  need  some  quiet,  this  is  big,  and  every- 
body was  completely  quiet  during  the  interview.  It  was  a moving  moment. 

So  we  had  to  come  back,  and  the  students  got  on  the  ship.  Three  of  the 
four  got  on  the  ship.  We  had  to  come  back  and  prepare.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  huge  liability  issues  and  problems  that  one  can  imagine  sending  students 
into  harm’s  way  like  that.  But  for  whatever  reason,  the  President  [of  Brown]  at 
the  time,  Vartan  Gregorian,  was  very  sympathetic  to  this.  Fie’s  Armenian,  his 
background,  and  had  pretty  strong  feelings  about  genocide.  So,  three  students 
were  on  the  boat,  and  I had  another  student.  There  were  a few  students  here 
that  had  already  generated  a fair  amount  of  publicity.  We  set  up  the  event 
over  in  Solomon  101,  the  big  lecture  hall.  We  had  invitations  to  members  of 
Congress;  it  was  a Friday  night  so  they  could  be  back  in  their  home  states  at 
the  time.  Pell  could  not  make  it,  but  a member  of  his  staff  was  able  to  come. 
The  other  people  there  were  Barney  Frank  and  Ron  Machtley,  then  we  had 
some  scholars,  and  Allan  was  there. 

We  opened  up  with  a video  of  the  massacre.  The  representative  from  Pell’s 
office  got  physically  ill  and  decided  he  had  to  leave.  I think  he  was  prepared  to 
say  something  but  couldn’t.  It  was  clear  that  this  was  bigger  than  the  members 
of  Congress  had  thought.  And  now  they  were  in  an  audience  packed  with 
people  who  wanted  to  know  why  this  was  happening  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do  about  it. 

Barney  Frank  and  a few  other  people  went  to  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club 
prior  to  the  event.  Afterwards  we  went  over  to  Solomon  and  there  was  a huge 
number  of  people  there.  I thought  this  was  bad  timing  on  our  part,  maybe  we 
had  scheduled  it  at  the  same  time  as  a concert  or  something,  but  they  were 
there  really  for  this. 

The  students  on  the  boat  had  all  along  been  filing  reports  in  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald  that  were  probably  unlike  any  that  had  ever  been  filed  in  that 
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newspaper.  They  were  basically  reports  from  this  boat,  describing  first  what  it 
was  like  to  even  see  the  shore  of  East  Timor  from  where  they  were,  and  then 
for  the  fog  to  lift  and  for  them  to  realize  that  they  were  surrounded  by  naval 
destroyers  with  their  guns  all  pointed  at  them.  This  made  for  some  riveting 
reading  that  helped  in  terms  of  publicity. 

When  I got  to  the  front  door,  I saw  Ron  Machtley  there.  I was  surprised 
to  see  him  because  he  had  called  earlier  to  say  he  was  feeling  sick  and  couldn’t 
make  it.  And  he  said,  “Well,  if  these  kids  are  on  a boat  in  the  Timorese  waters,  I 
can  come  from  Portsmouth  to  Providence  even  if  I’m  feeling  sick.”  It  was  really 
good  of  him  to  do  that.  Anyway,  we  all  went  in  and  the  various  people  gave  a 
talk  about  what’s  going  on.  We  had  hooked  up  a link  from  the  telephone  to 
the  PA  system  in  Solomon  101,  and  I had  the  satellite  phone  number  for  one 
of  the  students  on  the  boat.  We  had  a good  conversation.  It  was  funny  actu- 
ally, because  you  dial  this  number  and  you  can  hear  the  dial  broadcast,  and  an 
operator  answers,  asking  how  can  she  help  us?  And  it’s  like,  “Well,  we’d  like  to 
make  a call  to  such  and  such  number.”  In  any  case,  they  gave  a very  riveting 
story  of  what  had  transpired  recently  on  the  boat,  and  why  they  went  out  there. 

Everybody  was  pretty  primed  at  this  point  to  do  something.  Ron  Machtley, 
who  was  ill,  finally  said,  “I  need  to  leave,  but  I have  been  moved  by  this  and 
support  any  action  that  we  can  take  to  stop  it.”  He  started  walking  out.  Some- 
one in  the  audience  got  up  and  said,  “Well,  wait  a minute,  this  is  not  purely 
an  academic  conference,  we  have  members  of  Congress  here  to  figure  out 
what  we’re  going  to  do  about  it,  and  to  take  action.”  He  heard  that,  walked 
back  up  to  the  podium  and  said,  “If  there  is  a bill  to  cut  military  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia, I would  support  it.”  Allan  passed  me  a little  slip  of  paper  where  he  had 
written — cause  he  knew  more  about  legislation  than  I did — “Would  you  be 
willing  to  draft  this  legislation  and  carry  it  forward?”  So  I asked  him  that.  It 
was  kind  of  an  interesting  moment — he’s  a Republican  Congressman  and  the 
President  was  Republican  and  it’s  not  an  easy  thing  to  go  against  the  Adminis- 
tration. Easier  then  than  it  is  now,  I guess.  He  took  a look  out  at  the  audience. 
Everyone  was  just  waiting;  there  was  a complete  silence.  Everyone  was  waiting 
for  his  next  word.  He  said,  “Yes.”  Everybody  applauded.  Then  he  left.  And  I 
thought,  “I  don’t  know  what’s  gonna  happen,  but. . . .” 

First  thing  Monday  morning,  I got  a call  from  the  attorneys  down  in  DC 
who  are  in  charge  of  drafting  legislation.  They  wanted  us  to  help  them  craft 
this  legislation.  So  I got  in  touch  with  various  groups  and  attorneys  that  were 
used  to  doing  this  kind  of  thing  down  in  DC  and  we’ve  worked  together  over 
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time.  Then  in  June  of  ’92,  Machtley,  at  a time  when  people  just  had  their  < 

guard  down,  proposed  this  and  it  was  approved.  He  came  out  from  the  capital 

rv 

building  and  was  surprised  to  find  Australian  Broadcast  Corporation,  Portu- 


guese television,  there  was  a whole  contingent  of — I don’t  think  he  quite  real- 
ized the  import  of  what  had  just  happened,  what  he  had  just  been  responsible 
for.  It  sent  a seismic  shock  wave  through  Indonesia.  This  was  the  very  first 
action  of  any  kind  taken  by  the  US  government  to  rebuke  its  ally.  So  that  was 
broadcast  over  Australian  Broadcast,  which  of  course  reaches  into  Indonesia, 
as  well  as  was  heard  by  the  Timorese,  both  the  armed  and  the  unarmed  resis- 
tance movement  people,  listening  to  their  radios  that  night.  And  that  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

hk:  Who  were  the  students  that  went  with  you? 

dt:  I’d  have  to  go  back  and  look  through  the  newspaper.  Lauren  Rider  and 
...I  forget.  I’m  so  bad  at  remembering  names  of  people.  Three  other  students 
were  involved.  A part-Brazilian  student  who  was  part  of  this  came  back  with 
me.  These  were  all  undergraduates. 

hk:  How  did  they  end  up  being  the  ones  to  go? 

dt:  They  had  been  members  of  this  group  of  students  and  faculty  and 
community  members  who  were  part  of  this  movement. 

hk:  So  they  had  self-selected.  They  had  found  out,  gotten  involved? 

dt:  And  when  it  came,  when  they  asked  me  are  there  any  students  that 
you  know  of,  I said  well,  yeah,  we  have  four  actually,  that  want  to  go,  and  the 
Portuguese  were  willing  to  pay  for  that. 

hk:  What  sense  did  you  have  of  being  part  of  starting  a movement  or  starting 
involvement?  How  much  of  a catalyst  did  you  feel  like  you  were  being,  and  how 
did  that  change  as  things  progressed? 

dt:  Well,  you  did  feel  like  you  were  part  of  something.  It  wasn’t  clear  how 
successful  it  was  going  to  be.  We  had  a lot  of  students  making  very  strategic 
phone  calls  to  people  from  their  home  states.  Most  people  don’t  really  under- 
stand how  a bill  works,  all  the  crazy  steps  that  it  takes  to  go  from  the  proposal 
of  a bill  to  making  it  law.  It’s  very  rare  that  one  gets  from  point  A to  the  end. 
But  if  you’re  strategic  about  it. . . . We  had,  for  example,  a list  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Vietnam  Veterans  against  War,  I think  it’s  called,  that’s  probably  not 
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the  exact  name  of  it,  but  we  had  lists  of  different  organizations  that  we  could 
count  on  to  be  helpful,  and  we  knew  what  districts  were  key.  My  guess  is,  from 
some  district  in  the  middle  of  Iowa,  people  aren’t  aware  that  their  member  of 
Congress  is  not  just  good  at  getting  them  money  for  bridges  and  things  like 
that,  but  turns  out  also  to  be  a key  member  on  a committee.  So  they  were 
just  called  out  of  the  blue  and  thought,  “Oh  my  gosh,  I can  have  an  impact 
on  this.  I’m  going  to  call  my  . . . Sure.”  We  would  say  who  we  were,  what  we 
were  doing,  why  we  were  calling  them  as  opposed  to  one  of  the  other  250 
million  people  in  the  country,  and  I think  those  individual  calls  really  made 
a difference. 

Although  Indonesia  had  hired  a PR  firm  in  DC,  a prominent  one,  and 
spent  a lot  of  money  on  it,  they  really  couldn’t  do  the  same  thing  as  we  could 
do.  They  can’t  just  call  up  somebody  from  Iowa  and  say  anything.  What  we 
could  do  is  say  here’s  what’s  happening,  it’s  plain  and  simple,  it’s  genocide. 
And  your  phone  call  to  Washington,  and  here’s  the  number  of  your  Congress- 
man, will  make  a big  difference.  And  it  will  in  large  part  because  so  few  Ameri- 
cans knew  about  it.  Any  Americans  calling  their  members  of  Congress  is  going 
to  have  a huge  impact  in  the  minds  of  the  staffers  in  that  office.  They  just  have 
to  multiply  however  many  calls  by  100  or  1000  to  think  about  how  many 
voters  out  there  are  thinking  about  this.  Even  if  only  five  people  call,  it’s  huge. 

So  people  knew  that  they  were  part  of  something.  And  it  was  a good  thing; 
we  felt  like  it  was  the  right  thing  to  be  doing.  I also  don’t  think  we  thought 
that — we  initially  had  said,  “What  is  our  goal?  Our  goal  is  independence  of 
East  Timor.”  And  we  thought,  yeah,  that’ll  happen  in  30  years,  but  at  least  let’s 
get  it  started.  And  it  turned  out  it  happened  in  8 years  or  less. 

hk:  Have  you  been  to  East  Timor ? 

dt:  No,  I have  not. 

hk:  Do  you  have  an  interest  in  going ? 

dt:  I do.  I just  have  had  so  little  time  to  get  away,  but  yeah. 

hk:  And  the  students  who  were  on  the  ship,  they  turned  around. 

dt:  Yeah,  the  boat  was  turned  around.  There  was  some  conversation 
between  the  captain  and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  head  of  the  Indonesian  mili- 
tary was  in  the  helicopter  right  above  him,  communicating  with  the  captain. 
But  they  did  turn  around.  That  was  a big  relief  on  my  part  because  the  liability 
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of  having  students  with  huge  guns  pointed  at  them  is  pretty  serious,  since 
really,  my  job  is  primarily  as  an  administrator. 

hk:  But  everybody  was  there  of  their  own,  independently 

dt:  Yeah,  they  were  all  adults,  technically,  but  you  can  imagine  it  would 
have  looked  pretty  bad  if  something  had  happened.  And  I wouldn’t  put  it 
past  the  Indonesians  to  do  something  at  that  time.  They  had  done  things  that 
were — they  had  killed,  during  that  protest,  one  of  the  reporters,  I believe  it 
was  a New  Zealand  reporter.  So  it  wasn’t  above  them  to  kill  people  as  part  of 
their  effort  to  maintain  a lid  on  things. 

hk:  I was  really  interested  to  hear  about  the  involvement  of  the  Portuguese 
community  members  here,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  more  aware  of  what  was 
going  on.  There  was  a social  movement  in  Portugal  at  the  time  to  support  the 
independence  of  East  Timor,  and  I dont  know  if  you  had  any  connection  to  that 
or  awareness  of  that  as  it  was  going  on ? 

dt:  I was  aware  that  was  happening.  When  I went  over  to  Portugal — I did 
visit  somewhat  later,  in  ’92  I think  it  was — and  so  I got  to  meet  people  who 
were  leaders  there.  Also  there  were  a number  of  people  down  in  Darwin  who 
were  from  Portugal,  and  it  was  very  clear  that  people  there  felt  very  strongly 
about  it.  There  was  a small  Timorese  population  within  Portugal  of  people 
who  had  escaped.  And  there  were  at  one  point,  at  least  several  months  after 
this  incident  with  the  boat,  a group  of  Timorese  who  happened  to  be  liv- 
ing in  Jakarta,  who  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the  American  embassy,  and 
were  allowed  to  leave  under  diplomatic  cover,  and  went  to  Portugal.  Since 
they  technically  were  charges  of  the  country  of  Portugal,  Portugal  did  provide 
them  some  kind  of  minimal  assistance  and  a place  to  stay.  So  I was  aware  of 
that. 

Here,  I think  people  were  very  aware  of  it.  And  also  people  were  aware  that 
something  locally  grown  here  was  playing  an  important  role.  Also  there  were 
things  like  rallies.  There  wasn’t  a lot  where  there  was  a lot  of  Brown  students 
and  a lot  of  the  Portuguese  citizens  [i.e.,  Portuguese  Americans]  all  doing  the 
same  thing,  really.  It  was  happening  at  my  level,  working  with  members  of  the 
Portuguese  community.  They  would  say,  “Well,  we  can  provide  you  with  300 
people  to  show  up  some  place.” 

There  was  an  event  at  the  State  House  here,  kind  of  a protest  event.  The 
Portuguese  churches  got  together,  rented  dozens  of  buses.  The  front  of  the 
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State  House  building,  not  the  lawn  but  the  other  side,  that  flat  area,  kind  of  a 
patio,  was  filled  with  hundreds  of  people.  When  I got  there  I was  shocked  at 
how  many  people  were  there.  I had  no  idea.  They  were  from  all  over  southern 
New  England — mostly  Providence,  Pawtucket,  West  Warwick,  but  also  Mas- 
sachusetts. People  were,  maybe  they  were  emboldened  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  a lot  of  them  all  at  once,  but  they  were  definitely  more  vocal  about  this.  I 
got  up  to  look  out  at  the  whole  scene,  and  I realized  there  were  no  reporters. 
So  I called  all  these  TV  crews  from  the  phone  that,  you  know,  you  walk  into 
the  State  House  and  there’s  a state  trooper  and  a telephone.  I just  said,  “Can  I 
use  your  phone?”  and  I called  the  three  major  networks  here  in  Rhode  Island. 
I actually  thought  of  it  at  the  time  as  really  kind  of  racist,  basically  that  because 
this  was  an  event — and  they  knew  about  it,  we  had  sent  them  press  releases — 
but  because  it  was  the  Portuguese  community  or  something. . . . Somehow  it 
really  struck  me  as  disrespectful. 

The  funny  thing  is,  I try  to  stay  out  of  the  limelight  as  much  as  I can.  For 
me  it  was  personally  kind  of  funny,  because  I finished  talking  to  the  media 
and  then  I open  the  door  and  go  out,  and  apparently  I was  the  person  that 
was  designated  to  speak  to  this  whole  group.  All  of  a sudden  it  was  like  being 
some  kind  of  revolutionary  leader;  it  was  a riot  from  my  point  of  view.  There 
were  hundreds  of  people  out  there  all  holding  candles  and  shouting,  and  I’m 
leading  this  whole  thing.  But  it  was  very  good;  we  had  a very  good  turnout. 
And  I think  for  staffers  from  the  members  of  Congress  that  were  there,  those 
staffers  really  got  the  picture  that  if  they  want  to  turn  out  people,  they  can. 

hk:  So  you  went  and  you  addressed  the  crowd. 

dt:  Yeah. 

hk:  Had  you  prepared  something? 

dt:  No,  just  totally  off  the  cuff. 

hk:  What  do  you  feel  like  were  your  motivations  for  being  involved ? 

dt:  For  me  personally,  I’m  Jewish,  and  I think  that  there’s  not  too  many 
opportunities  really  to  intervene  in  a genocide.  And  our  history  has  been 
plagued  by  that,  and  this  was  a case  where  actually  I could  make  a difference, 
just  by  coincidence  really,  because  we  had  people  at  Brown  that  were  very 
knowledgeable  of  the  area,  and  the  Portuguese  community,  and  we  had  this 
confluence  of — I was  friends  with  this  reporter,  and  we  had  some  very  influ- 
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ential  members  of  the  Portuguese  community,  and  Senator  Pell. 

It  was  just  kind  of  sitting  there  waiting  for  someone  to  do  something.  It  helped 
that  you  could  actually  talk  to  people  and  explain  to  them  things  that  theyd  never 
heard  of,  and  have  them  go  away  from  that  saying,  “There  is  something  I can  do. 
I can  call.  I’m  not  totally  helpless.”  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  we  would  say  is 
that  the  people  there  can’t  even  speak  to  each  other  about  this,  in  Timor.  And  we 
have  this  kind  of  luxury  that  we  don’t  use,  of  being  involved  in  our  own  political 
process.  We’re  just  frittering  it  away  while  people  are  being  killed. 

I think  we  were  able  to  impact  a lot  of  people  really,  Americans.  We  had  a 
big  presence  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  where  there  was  a Senate  race.  I don’t 
remember  who  was  the  incumbent,  but  Russ  Feingold,  who  is  the  current 
senator,  was  running  for  Senate.  People  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at 
several  other  places  within  Wisconsin  were  briefed  by  us  about  what  was  going 
on.  The  senator  from  Wisconsin  at  the  time  was  just  very  much,  there  may 
have  been  some  financial  interest,  in  mining  or  something  like  that — there 
were  a lot  of  situations  like  that  when  we  looked  into  them.  But  in  any  case,  he 
was  definitely  part  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  the  genocide,  and  he  was  booted 
out  of  there.  A series  of  radio  talk  shows  where  we  set  up  interviews  with 
people  to  talk  about  what  was  going  on,  so  I think  everybody  in  Wisconsin  at 
one  point  knew  about  East  Timor,  and  knew  that  their  senator  had  a pretty 
bad  stand  on  that.  And  Russ  Feingold  actually — a lot  of  people  on  his  staff 
credited  us,  and  the  national  organization  that  had  formed  of  groups  like  us, 
called  the  East  Timor  Action  Network — credited  us  with  getting  him  elected. 
So  he  was  very  helpful  in  subsequent  years  with  helping  us  with  the  legislation. 

hk:  So  the  East  Timor  Action  Network  formed  in  the  US.  Were  you  involved 
in  the  formation  of  that ? Was  it  inspired  by  the  work  that  was  going  on  here? 

dt:  It  was  kind  of  simultaneous  to  a group  of  people  in  New  York  City. 
I was  connected  with  them  and  we  communicated  quite  a bit.  They  got  the 
word  out  to  other  places  and  formed  units  all  over  the  country.  That  also 
provided  us  with  a list  of  people,  so  that  when  the  bill  that  Ron  Machtley  was 
putting  forward  was  making  its  way  through  various  committees,  those  people 
could  make  a difference  and  could  make  a phone  call.  Those  were  among  our 
strongest  supporters  and  key  people  within  certain  congressional  districts. 

hk:  How  long  did  it  take  for  this  bill  to  be  passed? 

dt:  It  was  several  months  but  I don’t  recall  the  exact — 
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hk:  What  happened  after  that  went  through  and  your  goal  had  been  accom- 
plished in  that  sense ? 

dt:  After  that,  we  continued  to  support  further  legislation  that  provided 
further  restrictions  on  training  aid  of  various  kinds,  aid  that  would  provide 
them  with  weapons  and  aircraft  that  only  could  be  used  for  the  kind  of  war- 
fare they  were  practicing  in  Timor.  In  other  words,  it  wasn’t  defensive  warfare. 
It  was  really  great  for  plowing  down  a whole  village,  but  not  for  defending 
themselves  against  whatever  threat  they  might  be  concerned  about  from  the 
outside.  So  we  worked  with  members  of  Congress,  mostly  from  this  area.  But 
also,  Nancy  Pelosi,  actually,  was  one  of  the  key  people  we  worked  with. 

hk:  It  seems  that  you,  and  the  group  here,  were  really  concerned  with  the  vio- 
lence that  was  going  on,  the  genocide,  occupation  by  Indonesia.  How  did  you  see 
that  relating  to  the  independence  of  East  Timor  from  Portugal ? Were  you  thinking 
about  that  at  all? 

dt:  We  weren’t  really.  We  knew  the  history  of  it  and  how  things  were  hap- 
pening just  prior  to  the  invasion  that  related,  and  then  the  whole  thing  got 
sort  of  suspended.  We  knew  that  the  decolonization  had  begun  in  effect,  but 
then  was,  in  fact  the  Indonesians  took  that  opportunity  to — so  we  knew  about 
that.  In  terms  of  our  thinking  about  whether  Timor  should  be  independent 
or  not,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned,  the  colonization  was  benign  compared 
to  what  was  going  on,  compared  to  the  current  occupiers.  We  hadn’t  given  it 
much  thought  beyond  that.  Also,  whatever  we  would  have  thought  about  it 
would  have  been  informed  by  our  local  Portuguese  contingent,  so  I’m  not  sure 
we  would  have  gotten  a truly  objective  view  of  all  that’s  going  on  politically. 

hk:  You  helped  to  bring  ConstcLncio  Pinto  to  Brown,  as  a student.  That  was 
something  that  you  did  following  all  of  this? 

dt:  Following  up  on  that,  yeah. 

hk:  And youre  still  in  touch  with  him? 

dt:  Yeah,  and  his  family. 

hk:  Did  you  interact  with  any  of  the  other  leaders  in  East  Timor? 

dt:  Oh  yeah.  There  are  several  that  were  in  Darwin,  but  also,  after  inde- 
pendence, there  was  one  who  was  outside  of  East  Timor,  Jose  Ramos  Horta. 
It’s  very  interesting.  He  was  here  at  Brown  the  same  weekend  that  Richard 
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Holbrooke  was  here.  Richard  Holbrooke  is  a Brown  grad  but  was  involved  in 
brokering  some  deals  involving  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  war  that  was  going 
on  in  Europe.  I had  told  our  news  bureau  that  Jose  Ramos  Horta,  or  poten- 
tially Bishop  Belo,  were  contenders  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  They  were,  at 
the  time,  thinking  it  was  more  likely  it  would  be  Richard  Holbrooke,  who 
obviously  has  never  gotten  it.  Richard  Holbrooke  was  going  to  be  speaking  at 
Brown,  so  they  were  going  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Then  they  [the  Nobel  committee]  announced  that  it  was  not  him,  and 
that  it  was  Jose  Ramos  Horta.  And  in  fact  probably  the  key  person  to  talk  to 
about  it  here  in  the  US  was  sitting  over  in  List  Art  Center  in  a class,  and  not 
Richard  Holbrooke.  So  the  press  came  to  my  office  and  we  figured  out  what 
class  he  [Pinto]  was  in.  We  went  and  got  him  out  of  class  and  he  was  on  NPR 
that  night  talking  about  Belo  and  Horta. 

But  Horta  was  the  external — he  had  gotten  out.  He  had  family  members 
that  were  killed.  He  represented  the  Timorese  to  the  outside  world.  I got  to 
know  him.  The  leader  of  the  whole  independence  movement  was  Xanana 
Gusmao.  I briefly  got  to  know  him  during  a visit  to  the  United  States  that  he 
made  to  get  some  loans  from  the  World  Bank.  These  were  all  just  great  peo- 
ple. Xanana,  he’s  really  like  a poet  and  a fighter;  he  really  is  like  Cesar  Chavez 
or  something  like  that,  this  kind  of  father  figure  or  revolutionary  figure. 

hk:  When  did  you  meet  him ? 

dt:  Shortly  after  the  independence,  that  must  have  been  ’99,  2000. 

hk:  Well  thank  you  so  much. 

dt:  Ok.  You  bet. 


Notes 

1 Almeida  notes  identical  feelings,  including  “guilt”  and  “a  fascination  with  the  Lusophonic 
aspects  of  the  East  Timorese,”  among  the  Portuguese  who  mobilized  to  support  East  Timor  in 
1999.  To  Almeida,  these  are  constitutive  of  “ambiguity”  in  discourse  and  action  (592).  I am  not 
sure  that  the  same  label  can  be  applied  to  the  Portuguese-American  actors  who,  according  to 
Targan,  emerged  as  articulate  leaders  of  the  US  movement. 

2 Almeida  cites  Lutz’s  ethnolinguistic  review  of  East  Timor,  which  identifies  twelve  local 
languages  comprised  of  thirty-five  dialects  and  sub-dialects  (598). 

3 “Portugueseness”  is  an  identity  that  encompasses  and  exceeds  ethnicity  and  nationalism, 
and  is  predicated  on  many  things,  including  Gilberto  Freyre’s  notion  of  “lusotropicalism,”  mis- 
cegenation, Catholicism,  language,  and  the  Salazar  dictatorship’s  promotion  of  a global  luso- 
phone  identity. 
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4 This  occurred  in  October  1991,  according  to  Constancio  Pinto:  “In  October,  the  Indo- 
nesians had  shot  to  death  a young  boy.”  For  the  November  12  protest,  “We  had  a Mass  at 
the  church  for  the  student  who  was  killed  by  the  Indonesians.  Then  people  marched  from  the 
church  to  the  cemetery”  (35). 
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Two  Portuguese  in  Japan:  Essays  on  Japanese  Culture  from 
Joao  Rodrigues  Tguzzu,  S .J.  to  Wenceslau  de  Moraes 


K.  David  Jackson 


Abstract:  A comparison  of  essays  on  Japanese  culture  from  the 
first  period  of  Portuguese  missionary  activity,  represented  by 
Joao  Rodrigues  (in  Japan  1577-1610),  and  from  the  period  of 
exoticism  and  aestheticism  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  in 
Wenceslau  de  Moraes  (in  Japan  1895-1929).  Includes  a survey  of 
scholarship  on  the  Portuguese  in  Japan  and  descriptions  of  the  tea 
ceremony  by  Rodrigues  and  Moraes,  with  English  translations. 


Of  the  Westerners  in  Japan  who  lived  there  for  long  periods,  devoted  much 
of  their  attention  and  interest  to  its  culture  and  wrote  extensively,  whether  as 
history  or  essay,  on  Japanese  cultural  rituals,  two  of  the  most  interesting  are 
the  Portuguese  missionary  Joao  Rodrigues,  in  Japan  from  1577  until  1610, 
and  the  consul  and  aesthete  Wenceslau  de  Moraes,  in  Japan  from  1895  until 
his  death  in  1929,  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  years  in  Japan,  respectively. 
Although  their  arrivals  in  Japan  were  separated  by  more  than  300  years,  the 
devotion  of  each  to  Japanese  cultural  ceremonies  and  the  detailed  descriptions 
they  penned  allow  the  contemporary  reader  to  contemplate  a rare  comparison 
over  the  centuries.  Each  writer-traveler’s  exposition  of  Japanese  cultural  traits 
and  practices — the  observation  of  detail,  knowledge  of  purpose  and  mean- 
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ing,  familiarity  with  use  of  objects,  and  awareness  of  cultural  difference  in 
their  depictions — does  more  than  achieve  its  aim  of  communicating  Japanese 
culture  to  the  Portuguese;  indeed,  it  exemplifies  ways  of  being  in  a radically 
different  culture,  behaviors  and  mentalities  that  enhance  and  challenge  the 
writer’s  home  culture  and  language,  in  the  context  of  their  different  times. 

What  did  the  Portuguese  know  about  Japan  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century?  The  question  has  been  treated  in  detail  by  historians  and  re- 
searchers whose  works  form  essential  reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  early 
contacts  between  Europe  and  Japan.  A contemporary  synthesis  can  be  found 
in  British  historian  Charles  R.  Boxers  The  Christian  Century  in  Japan  (Uni- 
versity of  California  and  Cambridge  University,  1951)  and  in  the  introduction 
by  Boxers  student  Michael  Cooper,  S.J.  to  his  translation,  Joao  Rodrigues’s  Ac- 
count of  Sixteenth  Century  Japan , printed  in  London  by  The  Hakluyt  Society 
in  2001.  Boxer  and  Cooper,  both  fluent  in  Japanese,  provide  comprehensive 
chronological  accounts  of  the  writings  in  and  about  Japan  by  Portuguese  who 
traveled  or  lived  there,  as  well  as  detailed  analyses  of  interaction  with  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  kinds  of  knowledge  conveyed  in  their  voluminous  histories,  let- 
ters, and  reports.  Portuguese  voyages  reached  Japan  in  1543,  and  the  presence 
of  the  religious  orders  began  on  1 5 August  1 549  with  the  arrival  of  Francis 
Xavier,  the  first  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Japan  until  1551.  Portuguese 
religious  orders  dominated  the  old  Japan  mission  field  and  the  first  primary 
documents  on  Japan,  which  range  from  the  report  by  Captain  Jorge  Alvares  in 
December,  1547,  to  the  official  history  of  the  Church  in  Japan  written  by  Joao 
Rodriguez,  T^uzzu,  S.  J.  (1562-1633)  in  Macau  and  reportedly  finished  by 
1624.  Boxer  notes  that  the  Portuguese  were  in  general  keen  observers  of  Japa- 
nese life  and  that  “many  [...]  observations  still  hold  good  today”  (36).  One 
could  even  consider  some  chapters  written  on  Japanese  culture  and  customs 
to  be  a credible  form  of  early  anthropology  that  are  still  valuable  sources  of  in- 
formation; this  observation  is  seemingly  confirmed  by  complaints  of  religious 
authorities  at  the  time  about  excessively  detailed  descriptions  of  Japanese  social 
structure,  cultural  practices,  and  political  leaders  in  Jesuit  writings. 

Many  primary  texts  containing  early  information  about  Japan  have  been 
published  only  in  recent  years,  such  that  to  answer  our  basic  question  about 
the  state  of  knowledge  would  require  an  extensive  bibliographical  essay.  An 
essential  checklist  for  early  information  on  Japan  would  begin  with  reports  by 
Barnardino  de  Escalante  and  Jorge  Alvarez,  Francis  Xavier’s  (1506-1552)  let- 
ter of  5 November  1549,  and  Peregrinagao  by  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto  (1509?- 
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1583)  with  its  reports  on  the  adventurer’s  early  visits  to  Japan  and  meetings 
with  Xavier.  Alessandro  Valignano’s  (1539-1606)  “Sumario”  of  1580,  with  an 
expanded  version  added  in  Cochin  in  1 583,  contains  a laudable  description  of 
the  national  character,  and  he  later  wrote  his  own  history  covering  the  period 
1542-15 64.  Luis  Frois’s  (1532-1597)  history  of  Japan,  whose  introductory 
book  contains  37  chapters  on  Japanese  life,  was  composed  from  1585-93,  and 
Joao  Rodrigues’s  grammar  of  the  Japanese  language  (Nagasaki,  1604)  covered 
letter  writing  and  poetry  to  a degree  that  “demonstrates  his  rich  knowledge 
of  Japanese  literature  and  culture”  (Cooper,  “Bibliography”  xxi).  To  complete 
our  list  is  Rodrigues’s  shorter  art  of  the  Japanese  language  (Macau,  1620)  and 
his  expansive  history  of  the  Church  in  Japan,  whose  first  thirteen  chapters 
cover  cultural  topics  such  as  the  climate,  population,  political  system,  food, 
medicines,  writing,  and  the  tea  ceremony,  similar  to  the  account  Frois  had 
composed  some  three  decades  earlier.  If  these  documents  with  their  first-hand 
cultural  descriptions  had  been  published  or  copied,  a deeper  understanding  of 
Japanese  culture  would  have  been  available  in  Europe  from  the  late  sixteenth 
century,  yet  one  of  the  few  titles  widely  read  was  Mendes  Pinto’s  fanciful  and 
novelesque  prose  account  of  his  travels  in  Asia,  Peregrinagao , published  in  Lis- 
bon in  1614.  The  valuable  perspectives  of  those  who  knew  Japan  best  were  all 
but  lost  to  Europe,  or  died  with  the  few  who  had  knowledge  of  them. 

Other  contemporary  scholars  who  have  dedicated  their  research  to  the 
historiography  of  the  Portuguese  expansion  in  Asia  include  Georg  Schurham- 
mer,  S.J.,  who  translated  and  published  the  first  part  of  Frois’s  history  of  Japan 
(. Die  Gescbichte  Japans , 1549-1578,  Leipzig,  1936);  Joseph  Wicki,  S.J.,  who 
published  Valignano’s  history  ( Historia  del princlpio  y progreso  de  la  Compama 
de  Jesus  en  las  Indias  Orientales,  1542- 1564,  Rome,  1944)  and  the  five  volume 
edition  of  Frois’s  history  ( Historia  de  Japam , Lisbon,  1976-84);  Schurhammer 
and  Wicki  who  edited  and  published  the  letters  of  Francis  Xavier  in  2 volumes 
(Epistolae  S.  Francisco  Xavier  aliaque  ejus  script  a,  Rome,  1944-45);  Joao  do 
Amaral  Abranches  Pinto,  who  edited  and  published  the  second  part  of  Frois’s 
history  with  Y.  Okamoto  ( Segunda  parte  da  Historia  de  Japan,  1578-1582, 
Tokyo,  1938)  and  also  published  Joao  Rodrigues’s  history  ( Historia  da  Igreja 
do  Japao  pelo  Padre  Joao  Rodrigues  Tguzzu,  S.J. , 2 vols.,  Macau,  1954-55);  J.  L. 
Alvarez-Taladriz,  who  published  a Spanish  translation  of  Rodrigues’s  book  on 
the  tea  ceremony  ( Arte  del  cha,  Tokyo,  1954);  and  Doi  Tadao,  who  translated 
into  Japanese  and  published  Part  I,  Books  1 and  2,  and  Part  II,  Book  1 of 
Rodrigues’s  history  (Nibon  Kkyokai  Shi,  Tokyo,  1967-70). 
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Renewed  attention  to  early  contacts  between  Portugal  and  Japan  in  the 
1990s  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  commemorations  of  the  500th  year  of  i 
the  Portuguese  discoveries.  In  1990  the  national  commission  published  an 
anthology  of  documents  from  the  first  contacts,  Os  Portugueses  e o Japao  no 
seculo  XVI:  primeiras  informagoes  so  bre  o Japao.  On  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
first  contact  with  Japan,  1543-1993,  the  commission  sponsored  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  the  Christian  century  of  Japan,  taking  the  title  of  Boxer’s 
now  classic  history,  O seculo  cristao  do  Japao:  actas  do  Coloquio  Internacional  I 
Comemorativo  dos  450  Anos  de  Amizade  Portugal- Japao,  1543-1993.  Numer- 
ous publications  that  year  include  a book  on  Japan  as  seen  by  the  Portuguese, 

O Japao  visto  pelos  portugueses , and  Leon  Bourdon’s  massive  history  of  the  Je- 
suits in  Japan,  La  Compagnie  de  Jesus  et  le  Japon,  1547-1570.  Pertinent  re-  I 
cent  work  includes  Joao  Paulo  A.  Oliveira  e Costa’s  A descoberta  da  civilizagao  | 
japonesa  pelos  portugueses  (Macau  and  Lisbon,  1995)  and  Jacques  Besineau’s  Au 
Japon  avec Joao  Rodrigues:  1580-1620  { Lisbon  and  Paris,  1998).  In  1997,  a fac- 
simile edition  appeared  of  the  Jesuit  letters  printed  in  Evora  in  1598,  Cartas 
que  os  padres  e irmaos  da  Companhia  de  Iesus  escreuerao  dos  Reynos  de  Iapao  & 
China  aos  da  mesma  Companhia  da  India,  & Europ a des  do  anno  de  1549  ate  o 
de  1580.  On  the  Japanese  side,  in  1997  an  international  conference  in  Tokyo 
on  Luis  Frois  produced  a book  of  proceedings  (1999).  While  some  primary 
texts  have  been  translated  to  English,  knowledge  of  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
is  required  to  negotiate  the  primary  texts  of  European  and  Japanese  contacts. 

At  the  last  outpost  of  the  far-flung  Portuguese  seaborne  empire,  “here  at 
the  end  of  the  world”  in  the  words  of  Joao  Rodrigues,  Nagasaki  was  a two- 
year  voyage  from  Lisbon,  with  obligatory  stops  at  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Macau 
because  of  winds  and  monsoons.  Time  and  distance  themselves  account  for 
the  vicissitudes  of  early  Portuguese  documents.  Much  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  early  Portuguese  reports  was  lost,  and  most  of  what  did  sur- 
vive in  manuscript  remained  inaccessible  for  hundreds  of  years;  the  fate  of  the 
Japan  books  and  manuscripts  constitutes  a fascinating  adventure  story  of  its 
own.  Yet  writing  and  printing  were  constant  features  of  the  Portuguese  sea- 
borne empire  carried  to  Japan.  Arriving  in  1579,  Alessandro  Valignano,  S.J., 
ambassador  of  the  Viceroy  of  Portuguese  India,  asserted  “the  need  to  keep  Eu- 
rope well  informed  through  official  annual  letters”  discoursing  on  such  topics 
as  “the  weather,  the  degrees  of  longitude,  the  dress,  food,  housing,  numbers 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants”  (Cooper,  “Bibliography”  xxiii).  The  Jesuit 
letters  published  in  two  volumes  at  Evora  in  1598  constitute  one  of  the  prime 
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sources  of  cultural  information.  Padre  Gaspar  Vilela’s  letter  of  17  August  1561 
describes  the  popular  Buddhist  festival  of  O-Bon ; Luis  Almeida  wrote  the  first 
account  of  the  formal  tea  ceremony  on  25  October  1565.  Many  of  the  an- 
nual letters  were  written  by  Frois,  Valignano’s  secretary  who  had  met  Xavier  in 
Goa.  Valignano  brought  a printing  press  with  moveable  metallic  type  to  Naga- 
saki, where  he  trained  Japanese  youths  in  printing  and  engraving;  early  books 
printed  at  the  Jesuit  press  have  become  rarities  comparable  to  the  Gutenberg 
Bible  and  Shakespeare’s  first  folio.  He  thought  it  necessary  to  form  a Japanese 
clergy,  for  the  reason  that  Westerners  could  never  become  sufficiently  profi- 
cient in  the  Japanese  language,  and  in  1582  he  arranged  for  a visit  of  Japanese 
boys  to  Rome,  accompanying  them  as  far  as  Goa  and  again  joining  them  on 
the  return  voyage  in  1590.  Valignano  made  three  trips  to  Japan  (1579-82; 
1 590-92;  1 598- 1 603);  on  his  third  he  witnessed  the  ordination  of  the  first  two 
Japanese  priests  in  1601. 

Japan  was  of  special  importance  to  the  religious  orders  because  of  its  ad- 
vanced civilization,  and  conversion  was  though  to  be  more  meaningful  there. 
Service  in  Japan  was  considered  the  equivalent  of  “living  with  cultivated  and 
intelligent  people”  (Boxer  80),  and  without  exception  Portuguese  writers 
complimented  Japanese  culture,  pointing  out  its  cleanliness,  order,  hospital- 
ity, formality,  pride,  reserve,  security,  and  even  the  mobility  of  unaccompa- 
nied women.  Xavier  praised  their  honor  and  honesty:  “They  have  one  quality 
which  I cannot  recall  in  any  people  of  Christendom;  this  is  that  their  gentry 
howsoever  poor  they  be,  and  the  commoners  howsoever  rich  they  be,  render 
as  much  honor  to  a poor  gentleman  as  if  he  were  passing  rich  [...].  They  are  a 
people  of  very  good  will,  very  sociable,  and  very  desirous  of  knowledge;  they 
are  very  fond  of  hearing  about  things  of  God,  chiefly  when  they  understand 
them  [...]  never  yet  did  I see  a people  so  honest”  (Boxer  38).  Of  the  palaces 
and  houses,  Frois  wrote,  “I  never  yet  saw  anything  comparable  to  this  in  fresh- 
ness, elegance,  sumptuousness  and  cleanliness”  (Boxer  62).  Rodrigues’s  history 
was  thought  to  be  unrivaled  in  its  perception  of  Japanese  etiquette  and  social 
life,  about  which  he  writes  at  great  length  and  in  minute  detail.  He  attributes 
sharp  wit  and  retentive  memory  to  the  practice  of  letters,  “as  the  letters  are 
signs  expressing  the  things  in  an  almost  natural  way”  {Joao  Rodrigues  Account 
333).  As  other  Portuguese,  Rodrigues  is  aware  of  Japanese  society’s  equality  or 
even  superiority  in  many  respects,  as  Valignano  had  observed  earlier. 

Japan’s  importance  and  impact  on  the  Portuguese  was  naturally  much 
greater  than  local  interest  in  their  arrival  and  presence,  since  it  was  the  Portu- 
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guese  goal  to  penetrate  and  integrate  a much  different  culture  possibly  supe- 
rior to  their  own.  The  awareness  of  mutual  differences  is  brought  out  in  one 
of  the  few  Japanese  texts  to  comment  on  the  Portuguese,  as  recorded  in  the 
chronicle  Yaita-ki : 

These  men  are  traders  of  Seinamban  [Southwest  Barbary].  They  understand  to  a 
certain  degree  the  distinction  between  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  they  have  a proper  system  of  ceremonial  etiquette.  They  eat  with  their 
fingers  instead  of  with  chopsticks  such  as  we  use.  They  show  their  feelings  without 
any  self-control.  They  cannot  understand  the  meaning  of  written  characters.  They 
are  people  who  spend  their  lives  roving  hither  and  yon.  They  have  no  fixed  abode 
and  barter  things  which  they  have  for  those  they  do  not,  but  withal  they  are  a 
harmless  sort  of  people.  (Boxer  29) 

Valignano  expresses  the  Portuguese  sense  of  living  in  an  opposite  cultural 
context: 

White,  which  with  us  is  a festive  and  cheerful  color,  is  a sign  of  mourning  and 
sadness  with  them,  whereas  they  like  black  and  mulberry  as  gay  colors.  Our  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  wounds  their  ears,  and  they  delight  in  their  own  music 
which  truly  tortures  our  hearing  [...].  We  remove  our  hats  and  stand  up  as  a sign 
of  politeness;  contrariwise  they  remove  their  sandals  and  squat  down,  for  to  receive 
guests  standing  up  would  be  the  height  of  rudeness.  We  admire  golden  hair  and 
white  teeth,  whereas  they  paint  theirs  black.  We  mount  a horse  with  the  left  foot, 
they  with  the  right.  They  never  bleed  the  sick,  and  the  purges  they  give  them  are 
all  sweet  smelling  and  mild,  and  in  this  way  they  have  much  the  advantage  of  us, 
since  ours  are  very  harsh  and  bitter.”  (Boxer  77) 

In  the  context  of  this  cultural  encounter,  the  role  of  language,  translators,  and 
cultural  mediators  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  composition  of  early  essays 
on  Japanese  cultural  practices.  Valignano  insisted  that  Europeans  conform  and 
adapt  as  much  as  possible  to  local  social  customs  and  behavior.  Xavier  had  arrived 
accompanied  by  the  Japanese  refugee  named  Yajiro,  who  had  become  a Catholic 
and  studied  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Paul  in  Goa,  and  two  other  youths.  Yajiro  s 
role  in  Japan  as  interpreter  and  cultural  guide  constitutes  an  uncanny  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Moor  Mon^aide  in  South  India  at  the  arrival  of  Vasco  da  Gama  half 
a century  before.  The  role  of  cultural  mediator  was  soon  taken  over  by  Japanese 
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youth  in  the  seminaries,  drawn  from  the  nobility  and  gentry.  Francisco  Pasio’s 
letter  of  16  September  1594  describes  studies  at  the  Arima  seminary: 

There  were  this  year  in  the  seminary  about  one  hundred  pupils  divided  into  three 
classes  of  Latin,  written  and  oral,  of  writing  Japanese  and  Latin,  and  of  chanting 
and  playing  musical  instruments  [...].  Twenty  students  will  graduate  this  year 
[...].  The  painters  and  those  who  engrave  on  metal  plates  become  daily  more 
skillful.  (Boxer  205) 

No  European  was  more  knowledgeable  and  adapted  to  Japan,  however, 
than  Joao  Rodrigues,  who  grew  to  know  Japan  so  intimately  because  he  ar- 
rived there  in  1577  at  age  15.  He  became  fluent  in  Japanese  and  spent  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  country  before  his  expulsion  in  1610.  His  role  as  trans- 
lator cast  him  into  prominence,  and  he  was  well  known  to  all  the  Japanese 
leaders.  Notwithstanding  Valignano’s  superior  culture,  learning,  and  status  in 
the  Society,  he  was  utterly  dependent  on  Rodrigues’s  mediation  and  transla- 
tion. Rodrigues  joined  the  Society  in  1580  and  was  ordained  in  1596.  Living 
his  last  23  years  in  Macau,  he  was  the  only  figure  of  his  age  to  have  visited  both 
Miyako  and  Beijing;  in  later  years,  he  could  write  with  authority  on  Chinese 
influences  on  Japanese  letters,  history,  and  society.  His  lack  of  formal  educa- 
tion as  a youth  gave  him  a certain  rusticity  and  naturalness,  and  he  wrote  with 
genuine  interest  about  art  and  culture,  including  etiquette,  the  tea  ceremony, 
flower  arranging,  painting,  and  calligraphy.  His  linguistic  ability  is  reflected 
in  his  two  grammars  of  Japanese  language  and  poetics,  known  as  the  “Arte 
grande”  (Nagasaki,  1604)  and  “Arte  breve”  (Macau,  1620). 

Rodrigues’s  understanding  of  Japanese  arts  and  social  life  is  based  on  more 
than  30  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  people.  More 
than  observations  of  an  early  cultural  anthropologist,  his  essays  on  Japanese 
life  could  be  considered  cross-cultural  descriptions  to  serve  the  didactic  pur- 
pose of  the  Jesuit  charge  to  understand  local  society.  Two  examples  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  depth  of  his  explanations  of  Japanese  cultural  rituals  and 
ceremonies.  He  begins  describing  the  tea  ceremony  with  general  consider- 
ations of  the  Japanese  character  that  suggest  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  parallels 
with  Western  forms  of  religious  meditation: 

The  Japanese  are  in  general  of  a melancholy  disposition  and  nature.  Moved  by  this 
natural  inclination,  they  take  much  delight  and  pleasure  in  lonely  and  nostalgic 
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places,  such  as  woods  with  shady  groves,  cliffs  and  rocky  places,  solitary  birds,  tor- 
rents of  fresh  water  flowing  down  from  rocks,  and  in  every  kind  of  solitary  thing 
imbued  with  a natural  artlessness  and  quality  [...].  Hence  they  are  much  inclined 
towards  a solitary  and  eremitical  life,  far  removed  from  worldly  affairs  and  tumult. 
Thus  in  olden  days  many  solitary  hermits  devoted  themselves  to  contempt  of  the 
world  and  its  vanities  [...].  They  shave  their  head  and  beard,  and  exchange  their 
secular  robes  for  religious  and  sober  dress  [. . .].  The  beginning  and  origin  of  this  cha 
meeting  [...]  are  found  on  this  natural  disposition.  {Joao  Rodrigues' Account 283-84) 

In  his  highly  detailed  discussion  of  a form  of  tea  ceremony,  or  chanoyu , 
called  suki , Rodrigues  reveals  a surprising  understanding  and  respect  for  the 
philosophers  of  the  Zen  sects: 

Those  who  practiced  chanoyu  were  also  greatly  versed  in  the  subject,  and  when  they 
changed  something  or  added  something  new,  they  did  not  explain  in  words  the 
reason  [...]  for  they  leave  everything  to  the  consideration  and  reasoning  of  their 
students  [. . .].  This  is  how  the  masters  of  the  Zen  sects  teach  their  doctrine  [. . .].  The 
art  of  suki,  then,  is  a kind  of  solitary  religion.  {Joao  Rodrigues  Account  288) 

After  an  extensive  description  of  tea  and  the  tea  ceremony  in  China  and 
Japan,  Rodrigues  summarizes  the  purpose  and  benefits  of  suki\ 

So  suki  has  three  principal  and  essential  features  [...].  The  first  is  the  extreme 
cleanliness  in  everything  [...].  The  second  is  the  rustic  solitude  and  poverty,  and 
the  withdrawal  from  a multitude  of  superfluous  things  of  every  kind.  The  third 
and  principal  feature  is  the  knowledge  and  science  of  natural  proportion  and  suit- 
ability, and  the  hidden  and  subtle  qualities  inherent  in  natural  and  artificial  things 
[...].  The  genuine  and  discerning  suki-sha  [...]  found  suki  a great  help  towards 
virtue.  {Joao  Rodrigues  Account  307 -08) 

Rodrigues  came  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two  cul- 
tures, from  which  he  was  further  able  to  draw  parallels  in  feeling,  sentiment, 
and  value  between  the  Portuguese  and  Japanese  cultures  in  certain  instances. 
His  portrayal  of  the  inchoate  feeling  of  sabi,  the  “transcendental  loneliness” 
of  the  wanderer,  to  repeat  Cooper’s  expression,  as  found  in  his  description  of 
a painting,  must  have  produced  echoes  of  the  untranslatable  medieval  Portu- 
guese word,  saudade , similarly  described  as  a longing  melancholy: 
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The  first  scene  is  a certain  famous  place  with  the  clear  autumn  moon  reflected  in 
the  water.  They  go  out  on  autumn  nights  to  gaze  at  the  moon  in  a sad,  nostalgic 
mood.  The  second  view  is  of  a valley  or  remote  wilderness  where  a hermitage 
bell,  rung  at  sunset  or  at  night,  is  heard  sounding  softly  from  afar.  (Cooper, 
“Bibliography”  xxxviii) 

His  Portuguese  saudade , which  he  knew  from  memories  of  childhood,  has 
been  transliterated  into  the  Japanese  cultural  attitude  of  sabi. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  description  of  the  interiors  of  houses  and  palaces, 
Rodrigues  makes  a comment  that  can  be  applied  by  poetic  extension  to  the 
whole  of  the  Portuguese  writings  on  Japan  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  writes,  “Indeed,  unless  you  have  seen  this,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe adequately  or  imagine  the  reality  of  it  all”  {Joao  Rodrigues  Account  152). 
Over  the  distances  and  travel  times  of  the  maritime  empire,  knowledge  about 
such  a different  culture  could  be  conveyed  only  to  a certain  degree,  in  fragile 
documents,  and  only  by  persons  possessing  the  necessary  cultural  experience 
and  depth;  Rodrigues’s  experiences  “here  at  the  end  of  the  world”  must  have 
seemed  incommunicable  and  incommensurate  with  the  Portugal  he  left  as 
a youth,  or  even  to  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Society.  Yet  as  perhaps  the 
first  Portuguese  cross-over  to  Japanese  culture,  Rodrigues’s  writings  commu- 
nicate more  successfully  and  fully  than  he  himself  is  aware  the  inner  nature  of 
Japanese  society  and  character  in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  and  with  a degree 
of  comprehension  and  directness  that  preserves  their  freshness  to  the  present 
day.  In  recovering  and  studying  the  documents  that  contain  the  first  European 
knowledge  of  Japan,  the  highest  goal  to  which  present  day  readers  can  aspire 
is  to  find  themselves,  in  Besineau’s  words,  “in  Japan  with  Joao  Rodrigues.” 

The  Tea  Ceremony 

An  English  translation,  by  Michael  Cooper,  S.  J.,  of  the  chapters  on  Japanese 
culture  in  Joao  Rodrigues’s  Historia  da  Igreja  do  Japao  (in  Joao  Rodrigues’s  Ac- 
count of  Sixteenth-Century  Japan),  followed  by  the  only  printing  of  the  Portu- 
guese text  (Macau,  1954-55),  document  the  depth  of  Portuguese  interest  and 
understanding  of  Japanese  culture  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  descriptions,  written  in  1620-21,  in  Macau,  are  those  of  an  edu- 
cated, experienced  observer  who  understands  not  only  the  form  but  also  the 
philosophy  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  described  in  detail,  in  a sequence  or 
chronology  of  preparatory  acts,  observances,  and  obsequious  expressions.  The 
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narration  constitutes  a formal  guide  for  the  uninitiated  by  a neutral,  although 
sympathetic,  observer,  whose  deep  interest  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
ceremony  becomes  apparent  in  his  comments  on  the  meaning  of  acts  and  ges- 
tures, as  well  as  the  great  value  of  rusticity  and  its  contrast  to  other  spheres  of 
life.  The  extreme  purity  of  the  ceremony,  close  to  a religious  sense  of  life,  must 
have  appealed  to  Joao  Rodrigues’s  sensibilities,  as  well  as  to  long  apprentice- 
ship in  Japanese  culture  from  arrival  as  a youth. 

The  custom  of  drinking  cha  among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  common 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom  and  is  one  of  the  principal  courtesies  with  which 
a guest  is  entertained.  [...]  Ordinary  people  of  inferior  rank,  yet  of  gentle  birth, 
who  practise  this  manner  of  cha , may  invite  any  lord  or  noble  to  it,  and  he  may 
not  decline  on  account  of  the  person  who  invites  him  unless  he  has  some  prior 
engagement.  (272,  282) 

This  gathering  for  cha  and  conversation  is  not  intended  for  lengthy  talk  among 
themselves,  but  rather  to  contemplate  within  their  souls  with  all  peace  and  mod- 
esty the  things  they  see  there  [...]  and  thus  through  their  own  efforts  to  under- 
stand the  mysteries  locked  therein.  In  keeping  with  this,  everything  used  in  this 
ceremony  is  as  rustic,  rough,  completely  unrefined,  and  simple  as  nature  made  it, 
after  the  style  of  a solitary  and  rustic  hermitage.  (282) 

The  vessels  and  dishes  used  in  this  gathering  are  not  of  gold,  silver,  or  any  other 
precious  material,  nor  are  they  richly  and  finely  wrought.  Instead  they  are  made 
of  clay  or  iron  without  any  polish,  embellishment,  or  anything  that  might  incite 
the  appetite  to  desire  them  for  their  beauty  or  luster  [...].  Above  all  else,  they  pay 
more  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  everything,  however  small  it  may  be,  in  this 
rustic  and  ancient  setting  [...].  As  they  greatly  value  and  enjoy  this  kind  of  gather- 
ing to  drink  cha,  they  spend  large  sums  of  money  [...]  to  buy  the  things  needed 
[...].  [This]  will  appear  as  madness  and  barbarity  to  other  nations  that  come  to 
hear  of  it.  (283) 

The  small  [tea]  house  was  constructed  of  drab  materials  in  keeping  with  the  rustic 
and  solitary  life  [...].  Nevertheless,  the  workmanship  was  first  class  and  it  was  kept 
extremely  clean.  The  utensils  included  a copper  stove  and  its  cast-iron  kettle  of  a 
certain  fashion  and  shape  for  the  hot  cha  water;  the  vessel  of  cold  water  to  pour 
in  and  replenish  the  kettle  [...]  and  also  to  cool  the  hot  water;  a little  container 
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for  the  cha  ground  into  powder  and  its  small  spoon  with  which  it  is  put  into  the 
porcelain  cup  when  the  drink  is  being  prepared;  a small  delicate  cane  brush  to  mix 
and  dissolve  the  cha  in  the  hot  water;  and  various  porcelain  cups,  with  their  salvers, 
from  which  they  drink  the  cha.  There  was  a box  containing  charcoal  made  from  a 
certain  kind  of  tree,  and  with  this  they  replenish  the  fire  in  the  stove  that  heats  the 
kettle  of  water,  as  only  charcoal  is  used  in  the  fire.  [. . .]  This,  then,  is  what  was  called 
then  and  subsequently  chanoyu , and  those  who  performed  it  chanoyu-sha.  (285-86) 

This  art  of  suki  is  [...]  in  imitation  of  the  solitary  philosophers  of  the  Zen  sects 
who  [...]  give  themselves  up  to  contemplating  the  things  of  nature,  despising  and 
abandoning  worldly  things  [...].  Hence,  [tea  masters]  have  come  to  detest  in  suki 
any  kind  of  contrivance  and  elegance,  any  pretence,  hypocrisy  and  outward  embel- 
lishment, which  they  call  keibaku  in  their  language  [...].  Instead,  their  ideal  is  to 
promise  little  but  accomplish  much:  [...]  always  to  use  moderation  in  everything; 
[...]  finally,  to  desire  to  err  by  default  rather  than  by  excess.  [...]  The  more  pre- 
cious (the  utensils)  are  in  themselves  and  the  less  they  show  it,  the  more  suitable 
they  are.  (292) 

The  purpose  of  this  art  of  cha,  then,  is  courtesy,  good  breeding,  modesty,  and 
moderation  in  exterior  actions,  peace  and  quiet  of  body  and  soul,  exterior  humil- 
ity, without  any  pride,  arrogance,  fleeing  from  all  exterior  ostentation,  pomp, 
display,  and  splendour  of  social  life.  Instead,  sincerity  without  any  deceit  as  befits 
a hermit  in  the  wilderness,  honest  and  decent  attire,  with  certain  order,  neatness, 
and  plainness  in  everything  in  use  and  in  the  house  [...].  (289) 

How  Guests  Are  Especially  Entertained  With  Cha  in  the  Suki  House 
Because  the  cha  house  is  small,  they  invite  only  one,  two,  or  even  three,  and  at 
most  four  persons.  They  send  them  a brief  and  polite  letter  saying  they  wish  to 
entertain  them  with  cha  [...]  either  in  the  morning,  or  at  midday,  or  in  the  after- 
noon [...].  Before  [the  guest]  attends  [...]  he  goes  in  person  to  thank  the  host  for 
having  invited  him  to  drink  cha  [...].  At  the  appointed  hour  [. . .]  each  guest  robes 
himself  neatly  [...]  and  proceeds  to  the  private  gate  and  entrance  to  the  woods. 
The  gate  is  so  small  and  low  that  a person  can  enter  only  by  stooping  down  [...]. 
There  is  a rough,  clean  stone  where  the  guest  changes  his  sandals.  Now  comes  the 
master  of  the  house,  opens  the  gate  and  without  locking  it  retires  [...].  The  guests 
relax  and  gaze  at  the  wood  [...]  they  quietly  contemplate  everything  there.  There 
is  crystal-clear  water  [in  a stone]  they  take  with  a vessel  and  pour  on  their  hands. 
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They  now  approach  the  closed  door  of  the  small  house.  The  host  is  not  present, 
and  the  place  is  empty  except  for  some  cha  utensils. 

When  everyone  has  finished  [contemplating  everything  there]  and  squatted 
on  his  knees,  the  host  enters  [...]  and  thanks  his  guests  for  having  come  to  his 
retreat,  while  they  return  him  thanks  for  having  invited  them.  Then  they  converse 
[...]  until  the  host  rises  and  fetches  the  charcoal  and  the  ash  in  special  containers 
along  with  a suitable  copper  spoon  [...].  All  draw  near  to  watch  him  put  on  the 
charcoal  [...].  Then  in  deep  silence  each  one  sits  down  again  in  his  place.  The  host 
[...]  comes  out  with  the  necessary  vessels  [...].  He  then  puts  the  cha  into  the  cup 
with  a cane  spoon.  Having  poured  in  a spoonful  of  the  powder,  he  says,  “Your 
Honors  had  better  drink  this  cha  weak,  for  it  is  very  poor  stuff.”  But  the  guests 
beg  him  to  make  it  stronger  for  they  know  that  it  is  excellent  when  drunk  thus. 

So  he  pours  as  much  cha  as  is  needed  [. . .]  and  [. . .]  pours  hot  water  on  top  of  the 
powder.  He  next  stirs  it  with  a small  cane  brush  and  places  the  cup  on  the  mat  in 
front  of  the  guests.  They  then  pay  each  other  compliments  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
first  to  drink.  (303-04) 

Joao  Rodrigues,  Historia  da  Igreja  do  Japao.  2 vols.  Macau:  Noticias  de 
Macau,  1954. 

O costume  de  beber  cha  entre  os  chinas,  e Japoens  he  commum  por  / todo  o 
Reyno,  e he  hua  das  principaes  cortezias  com  que  se  agazalha  hum  hospede, 
antes  he  a primeira.  [...]  [A]s  pessoas  de  menos  qualidade  populares,  mas  limpas 
que  professao  este  modo  de  Cha  podem  convidar  a elle  qualquer  Senhor,  e pes- 
soa  nobre  sem  o poder  refuzar  respeito  da  pessoa  que  o convida,  salvo  se  tivesse 
impedimento.  (437,  457) 

Donde  este  convite  de  cha,  e conversa9ao,  nao  he  para  longas  praticas  entre  sy, 
mas  para  com  grande  quieta^ao,  e modestia,  comtemplarem  dentro  do  animo  as 
couzas  que  ali  vem  [...]  e entenderem  por  sy  os  mysterios  que  em  sy  enserrao; 
e conforme  a isto  tudo  o de  que  nesta  cerimonia  se  uza  he  rustico,  e grosseiro 
sem  artificio  algum,  mas  so  naturalmente  como  a natureza  o criou,  congruente  a 
hermo,  solidao,  e rusticaria.  (458) 

Os  vazos,  e lou^a  de  que  neste  servRo  ser  uza,  nao  sao  de  ouro  nem  prata,  nem  de 
outras  materias  preciozas,  rica,  e polidam(en)te  feita,  mas  de  barro,  e ferro  tal  sem 
lustro,  e ornato  algum,  nem  couza  que  naturalmente  convide  o apetite  a desejala 
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por  seu  lustre,  e beleza  [...].  E sobre  tudo  entre  esta  velhice,  e rusticaria  esmerao-se 
na  limpeza,  a qual  he  a mor  que  se  pode  imaginar  acerca  de  todas  as  couzas  por 
minimas  que  sejao.  E por  que  os  Japoens  se  deleitao  m(ui)to,  e fazem  muito  cabe- 
dal  deste  modo  de  convite  ao  Cha,  gastando  muito  dinheiro  [. . .]  e em  comprar  as 
couzas  necessarias  para  o uzo  deste  modo  de  Cha  [. . .]  couza  que  as  outras  na^oens 
que  isto  ouvem  parecera  doudice,  e barbaria.  (459-460) 

Era  esta  casa  pequena,  e de  materiaes  nao  lustrozos  para  que  fosse  conforme  a vida 
que  vivia  rustica,  e solitaria,  mas  de  feitio  muito  primo  com  estremada  limpeza 
[...]  [os  aparelhos],  como  sao  fogzao  ( Furo ) / de  cobre,  e a sua  panella  {Kama)  de 
ferro  coado  de  certa  forma,  e fei^ao  para  a agoa  quente  do  cha,  e vazo  ( Koboshi ) de 
agoa  fria  para  dali  lan^ar  [. . .]  e para  temperar  a quente,  h'ua  vazilha  ( Katatsuki ) de 
cha  moido  em  po  com  sua  colherzinha  ( Chashaku ) com  que  se  lan^a  na  persolana 
quando  se  prepara,  e lCua  escovinha  ( Chaseri)  de  canas  fina  para  mexer  o cha  que 
fique  delido  na  agoa  quente,  as  diversas  persolanas  com  suas  salvas  com  que  bebem 
o cha,  ICua  caixa  com  carvao  de  certa  laya  de  arvore  com  que  se  vay  cevando  o 
fogo  do  fogao  que  aquenta  a panella  da  agoa  por  ser  o fogo  so  se  carvao  [...].  Isto 
he  o que  se  chamou  entao,  e depois  Chanoyu  ( Cha-no-yu)  e os  que  o professsavao 
Chanoyuxas  ( Cha-no-yu-sha ) [...]•  (462-463;  466). 

He  pois  esta  arte  do  Suky  um  modo  de  religiam  solitaria  [...]  a imita^ao  dos  phi- 
lozophos  solitarios  da  Seyta  dos  Jenxos,  os  quaes  [...]  desprezando,  e apartandose 
das  couzas  mundana  [...]  se  dao  a contempla^ao  das  couzas  naturaes  [...].  E daqui 
vem  aborrecrem  grandemente  no  Suky,  toda  a sorte  de  artiffcio,  e galantaria,  todo 
o fingimento,  e hipocrizia,  e ornato  exterior  que  em  sua  lingoa  chamao  Keifacu 
{Keihakkii)  [. . .]  antes  prometer  pouco  e cumprir  muito  [. . .]  uzando  sempre  acerca 
de  tudo  da  modera^ao  [. . .]  e querer  antes  faltar  por  demenos,  que  por  demais  [. . .] 
as  quaes  (os  aparelhos)  quanto  mais  preciozas  sao  em  sy,  e menos  o mostrao  a vista 
/ servem  mais.  (471-472;  478-479) 

Tern  pois  por  professao  esta  arte  do  Cha  a cortezia,  bom  ensino,  modestia,  e mode- 
ra^ao  nas  a^ens  exteriores,  socego,  e quieta^ao  do  corpo,  e alma,  com  humildade 
exterior,  sem  altiveza,  e arrogancia,  fugindo  do  fausto,  pompa,  e aparato  de  fora, 
e magnificencia  do  trato  forense,  antes  singeleza  sem  dobres  como  he  conveniente 
ao  solitario  do  hermo,  vestido  honesto,  e dessente,  com  certa  ordem,  limpeza,  e 
chaneza  em  todas  as  couzas  de  seu  servi^o,  e da  casa  [...].  (473-474) 
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Como  se  convida  em  particular  ao  Cha  na  Caza  do  Suky 

e porque  a caza  do  Cha  he  pequena  [...]  so  convidao  h'ua  pessoa  duas  e athe  tres 
e ao  summo  quatro.  Mandandolhes  h'ua  carta  breve,  e cortes  em  que  Ihe  dizem 
que  as  querem  convidar  a beber  h'ua  vez  de  Cha  [...]  porque  ou  he  pela  manhaa, 
ou  ao  meyo  dia,  ou  a tarde  [...].  E antes  que  va  ao  Convite,  vay  em  pessoa  darlhe 
as  gramas  de  o convidar  ao  Cha..  No  dia,  e hora  determinada  se  veste  cada  hum 
limpa,  e honestamente  [...]  se  vao  a porta  particular  por  onde  se  entra  no  bosque 
[...].  E a porta  pequena  e baixa  quanto  h'ua  pessoa  muito  inclinada  pode  passar, 
diante  da  qual  esta  huma  pedra  tosca,  e limpa  onde  o hospede  an-  / tes  de  entrar 
troca  as  alparcas  [...]  e vem  o dono  da  daza,  abrea  [...]  o serra  a porta  sem  a 
fechar,  e se  recolhe  para  o interior  [...]  (os  hospedes)  contemplando  quietamente 
o que  alii  ha.  ss.  o bosque  todo  [...]  a pia  de  pedra  tosca  para  lavar  as  maos  em 
que  esta  agoa  limpissima  transbordando  com  um  vaso  para  botar  nas  maos  [...] 
chegando  a porta  da  cazinha  [...]  sem  o dono  da  caza  estar  ali  mas  tudo  so  com 
alguns  instrumentos  do  cha. 

[T]endo  todos  concluido,  visto,  e assentado  sobre  o(s)  joelhos,  abre  o dono  da  caza 
h'ua  porta  interior  por  onde  entra  na  cazinha,  e dalhes  as  gramas  de  virem  a sua 
hermida,  e elles  de  os  ter  convidado,  praticao  hum  peda<;o  seria,  e modestamente 
de  / couzas  boas  athe  que  o dono  da  caza  se  alevanta,  e tras  o carvao  em  um  vaso 
para  isso,  e cinza  em  outro  com  h'ua  colher  accommodada  de  cobre  [...]  e todos 
se  chegao  a ver  por  o carvao  [...]  e elles  entre  sy  com  grande  silencio  sem  pratica- 
rem  nada  [...].  Sae  com  os  vazos  necessarios  [...]  e bota  o cha  na  persolana  com 
a colher  de  cana  e tendo  botado  h'ua  colherinha  dos  poz  diz  bebao  Vossas  Merces 
o cha,  ralo  porque  he  ruim.  os  hospedes  entao  lhe  pedem  que  fa^a  grosso  por 
saberem  ser  excellente  para  assim  o beberem,  e assim  bota  mais  Cha  quanto  baste, 
e com  hum  vazo  accommodado  a isso  tira  a agoa  quente  da  panella,  e a bota  por 
sima  dos  poz  muito  quente,  e as  mexe  com  a escovinha  de  cana,  e assim  a poem 
sobre  a esteira  diante  dos  hospedes,  os  quaes  tendo  entre  sy  seus  comprimentos  de 
quern  come^ara  a beber  [...].  (494-499) 

The  Tea  Cult  (1905) 

Almost  300  years  after  Joao  Rodrigues,  the  Portuguese  exile,  writer,  and  diplo- 
mat Wenceslau  de  Moraes  (1834-1929)  discovered  in  Japan  his  lost  paradise 
through  voyages  from  Macau  in  1 893-96  and  permanently  thereafter,  being 
named  consul  in  Kobe  in  1899: 
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Estive  cerca  de  cinco  anos  na  China,  tendo  ocasiao  de  vir  ao  Japao  a bordo  de 
uma  canhoneira  de  guerra  e visitando  Nagasaki,  Kobe  e Yokohama.  Em  1893, 
1894,  1893  e 1896  voltei  ao  Japao,  por  curtas  demoras,  ao  servi^o  de  Macau, 
onde  estava  comissionado  na  capitania  do  porto  de  Macau.  Em  1896  regressei  a 
Macau,  demorando-me  por  pouco  tempo  e voltando  ao  Japao  (Kobe).  Em  1899 
fui  nomeado  consul  de  Portugal  em  Hiogo  e Osaka,  lugar  que  exerci  ate  1913. 

( Diciondrio  Cronologico ) 

Although  with  a reputation  in  Portugal  for  his  complete  adaptation  to  the 
Japanese  ways  of  life,  Moraes  had  simply  found  in  Japan  the  world  of  deep 
aesthetic  feeling  for  which  he  had  searched  but  never  encountered  in  Portu- 
gal. Of  all  the  examples  of  orientalism  and  exoticism  in  Western  literature  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  none  more  dramatic  that  his.  His 
description  of  geishas  in  the  tea  ceremony  parallels  his  delicate  description  of 
the  two  women  who  would  be  the  muses  of  his  meditations  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life;  Ko-Haru,  whose  name  means  “those  vanishing  days  at  the 
end  of  autumn,”  personifies  a kindred  spirit  out  of  its  place  and  time,  a deceit 
of  nature  in  which  we  read  a metaphor  for  the  presence  of  the  Portuguese 
diplomat  in  the  Orient: 

[...]  acarinhados  de  brisas  consoladoras,  resplandecentes  de  amenas  alacridades 
solares,  embebidos  de  transparencias  azues  do  firmamento  [...]  certas  arvores  de 
florescencias  primaveris — as  ameixeiras  e as  cerejeiras,  por  exemplo — chegam  ate  a 
enganar-se,  julgando-se  em  pleno  mar9o  ou  em  pleno  abril,  vestindo-se  de  folhas 
novas  e enfeitando-se  com  flores.  (13) 

Alienated  from  European  civilization,  the  social  life  and  belles  lettres  of  his 
country,  Moraes  dedicated  his  writings  to  Japan,  a world  that  he  compared  to  an 
enchanting  muse  who  evoked  the  nostalgia  for  the  world  and  being  lost  in  the 
distance  and  past  time,  exchanged  for  the  strange  reality  of  the  Extreme  Orient. 

The  case  of  Moraes  takes  on  a double  strangeness  in  Japan,  where  Portu- 
guese had  been  present  since  the  sixteenth  century,  including  writers  such  as 
Joao  Rodrigues  and  Luis  Frois,  who  were  themselves  dedicated  to  Japanese 
culture  and  history,  although  with  an  immediacy  and  sense  of  novelty  far 
removed  from  the  aesthetic  sense  of  exoticism  and  orientalism  that  could  only 
develop  over  the  long  centuries  of  empire.  Rodrigues  and  Frois  lived  Japan  as 
an  authentic  experience,  a cultural  apprenticeship  necessary  to  their  profes- 
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sion  as  well  as  to  their  understanding  of  the  world.  Closed  to  Portuguese  since 
1610,  Japan  was  forgotten  at  the  edges  of  the  Portuguese  world  until  Moraes 
returned,  under  the  shadow  of  the  epic  discoveries  of  three  centuries  before  and 
the  ruins  of  an  empire.  Unlike  his  predecessors,  however,  Moraes’s  exile  was 
also  linguistic  for  the  same  effect  of  shadow  and  separation.  The  intimate  prose 
with  which  he  describes  and  comments  on  Japanese  culture  is  meant  for  the  “ [i] 
rmaos  pelo  pensamento,  conhecidos  e desconhecidos  [...]  que  falaes  a mesma 
lingua  portugueza  que  eu  falo”  [“brothers  in  thought,  known  and  unknown 
(...)  who  speak  the  same  Portuguese  language  as  I speak”].  In  the  tradition  of 
the  historical  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Moraes  directs  his  words  and 
thoughts  to  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  minor  key  of  a decadent,  nostalgic  poet 
whose  goal  is  not  to  teach  but  to  absorb,  not  to  discover  but  to  lose  himself  in 
the  other  culture,  not  to  explain  but  to  emote.  In  his  exotic  attraction  to  Japan, 
one  observes  the  appeal  of  prohibition,  of  a closed  culture  and  a radically  dif- 
ferent reading  of  reality.  Unlike  Rodrigues,  Moraes  wrote  with  an  inevitable 
comparison  between  Japan  and  the  lost  world  of  his  “brothers”  because  he 
cultivated  a consciousness  of  his  exile  and  his  difference.  Rodrigues’s  “brothers” 
were  the  members  of  his  religious  order  in  Nagasaki,  in  a world  of  their  own. 

Even  though  his  imagination  was  taken  over  by  a state  of  delirium  while 
in  Japan,  Moraes  at  heart  recognized  the  impossibility  of  changing  his  way 
of  life,  even  after  adopting  Japanese  cultural  ways  for  many  years.  Having 
arrived  as  a youth  of  15,  Rodrigues  became  completely  Japanese  and  because 
of  his  fluency  was  always  accepted,  even  sought  out,  by  the  daimos.  In  stark 
contrast  with  Rodrigues,  Moraes’s  “very  insufficient”  knowledge  of  Japanese, 
plus  his  inescapable  classification  as  keto-jin  (“bearded  savage”)  by  the  Japanese 
ethnic  system,  would  have  never  allowed  him  to  become  a citizen  or  completely 
exchange  his  Portuguese  soul  for  his  adopted  country  and  culture.  The  perspec- 
tive of  this  early  twentieth-century  wise  traveler,  and  the  point  of  view  he  takes 
in  his  prolix  writings  about  Japanese  culture,  is  that  of  an  observer  who  is  out 
of  place,  a permanent  exile  between  the  two  worlds,  two  perceptions,  two  or 
more  religions.  Armando  Martins  Janeira  states  that  Moraes  felt  a profound 
anguish  at  not  being  able  to  reconcile  and  to  live  simultaneously  in  two  such 
different  cultures  (367).  Moraes  confesses  that  he  never  felt  completely  happy 
in  Japan  because  of  the  constant  impression  of  suffering,  passed  and  future,  a 
sentiment  that  colors  his  effusive  descriptions  of  his  adopted  land:  “O  Japao! 
paiz  de  largas  paizagens  paradisiacas  [e]  grandes  alastramentos  pasmosos  [. . .]  a 
alta  aristocracia  do  vicio  e da  miseria”  (141). 
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Even  though  fascinated  by  extremes,  Moraes  passed  beyond  superficial 
exoticism  to  live  in  a “temps  perdus,”  a state  of  enchantment  and  passion  pro- 
duced by  the  filter  of  melancholy  and  literary  meditations:  “A  minha  religiao 
[e]  a no^ao  melancholica  da  impermanencia  das  coisas,  do  anniquilamente 
como  lei  suprema,  [. . .]  a paixao  pelo  que  foi  e ja  nao  e”  (119).  His  outlook  as 
an  inhabitant  of  two  worlds  in  a certain  sense  places  him  as  an  exile  from  his 
own  experience,  an  Epicurean  of  the  tragic  unfolding  of  personal  experience, 
one  who  waits  both  with  passion  and  with  resignation. 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  tea  ceremony,  instrumentally  parallel  to 
Rodrigues’s,  Moraes  colors  his  account  with  visions  of  captivating  difference 
and  feminine  artistry  in  strict  obedience  of  the  ancient  rituals,  conscious  of 
his  inferior  position  as  a “poor  ignorant  Westerner.”  Moraes’s  aesthetic  con- 
trasts painfully  with  the  rational,  scientific,  and  participatory  sharpness  of 
Rodrigues’s  history,  where  the  emphasis  was  on  detail,  completeness,  and  sig- 
nificance, for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  acculturation.  Moraes  applied  to  the 
“tea  cult”  an  aesthetic  treatment  and  nostalgia  that  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
keen  intellectual  curiosity  or  of  the  lost  essays  of  his  brothers  in  Japan. 


Wenceslau  de  Moraes,  O Culto  do  Cha.  Kobe:  Typographia  do  “Kobe  Herald,” 
1905;  3rd  ed.  Preface  by  Armando  Martins  Janeira.  Lisbon:  Vega,  1993. 

[1905] 

No  Japao,  toda  a gente  toma  cha, — ricos  e pobres,  nobres  e plebeus: — bebe-se  na 
occasiao  das  refeRoes  e a toda  a hora,  a pequeninos  goles  [...]. 

Na  casa,  nua  de  moveis,  porem  mimosa  de  aceios  requintados,  figura  sempre 
o brazeiro  sobre  a esteira,  e nas  brazas  vae  fervilhando  a chaleira  de  ferro,  cheia  de 
agua;  o bon  (uma  bandeja)  esta  cerca,  contendo  o bule,  as  cinco  chavenas  (cinco, 
porque?  talvez  por  serem  cinco  os  dedos  em  cada  maosita  japonesa),  os  cinco  pires 
de  madeira  ou  de  metal,  o cofre  de  estanho  contendo  o cha  em  folhas  e ainda  o 
pequenino  recipiente  em  porcellana,  chamado  guzamashi,  cuja  ordinaria  serventia 
vae  muito  em  breve  conhecer-se. 

A agua  passa  da  chaleira  para  o yuzamashi,  onde  arrefece,  pois  e preceito 
fazer-se  o cha  com  agua  que  ferveu,  mas  ja  nao  ferve;  prepara-se  depois  no  bule 
a infusao,  que  e offerecida  aos  hospedes  nas  pequeninas  tagas  de  fina  porcellana. 

Eis  a singela  practica  e eis  a modesta  offerta,  actos  da  vida  intima  nao  poucas 
vezes  repetidos  durante  cada  dia,  desde  pela  manha  ate  a noite.  [...]  Para  a alegria 
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dos  olhos,  a simples  prepara^ao  do  cha  imprime  um  relevo  delicioso  a graciosidade 
innata  na  musume , na  attitude  que  lhe  e mais  habitual,  de  joelhos  sobre  a esteira, 
junto  do  seu  brazeiro.  A mimica  e impressiva,  unica;  privilegio  d’aquella  figurinha 
meiga  e ondulante  e d’aquella  buli^osa  mao,  de  finissimos  contornos,  da  japonesa, 
que  e,  em  summa,  a Eva  mais  gentilmente  pueril,  mais  captivantemente  chimerica, 
mais  feminina  emfim,  de  todas  as  Evas  d’este  mundo. 

O cha  japonez,  servido  invariamente  sem  leite  e sem  assucar,  que  lhe  preju- 
dicariam  o aroma,  e a bebida  mais  suavemente  agradavel  que  possa  offerecer-se 
ao  nosso  paladar  (nao  de  todos  porem,  mas  um  paladar  sentimental,  um  tanto 
sonhador  [...]  que  n’isto  dos  nossos  orgaos  de  sentir  ha  temperamentos,  aptidoes 
affectivas  caracteristicas  [...]). 

Variadissimos  objectos  devem  encontrar-se  no  aposento,  como  o brazeiro, 
o carvao  de  reserva  contido  num  cestinho,  a chaleira,  o abano  de  pennas,  o 
cachimbo,  o tabaco,  o pincel,  o papel  e a escrevaninha.  Os  artigos  destinados  par- 
ticularmente  ao  cha,  muitas  vezes  contidos  n’um  estojo  especial,  sao  os  seguintes:  a 
boceta  com  perfumes,  que  antes  de  tudo  se  lan^am  sobre  as  brazas  e embalsamam 
o ambiente;  a jarra  com  agua  fria  e a competente  colher  feita  de  um  peda^o  de 
bambu;  o cha  em  po  n’um  cofresinho  de  charao  e a colherinha  adjuncta;  duas 
ta^as,  de  barro  ou  de  porcellana,  uma  usada  no  verao,  de  cor  clara,  e outra  escura, 
usada  no  inverno;  um  curioso  utensilio  feito  de  finas  lascas  de  bambu  reunidas  em 
feixe,  com  que  se  agita  na  chavena  a mistura  do  cha  em  po  com  a agua  morna; 
finalmente  a tigela  onde  se  lavam  e o peda^o  de  seda,  de  finissimo  tecido,  com  que 
se  enxugam,  as  pe^as  empregadas. 

Nao  me  pe9am  agora,  a mim,  profano  na  materia  e viageiro  fatigado  de  tao 
multiplices  impressoes  que  tenho  vindo  colhendo  por  este  mundo  fora,  uma 
opiniao  pessoal  sobre  o cha-no-yu.  Estive  uma  vez,  e certo,  com  dois  outros 
amigos,  em  uma  das  chayas  de  mais  fama  da  cidade  de  Kobe;  e Tama-Guike  (o 
Malmequer — Precioso)  era  a esplendida  sacerdotiza  da  cerimonia.  A impressao 
que  d’aquella  noite  guardo  e indefinida,  fugidia,  como  de  um  vago  sonho  que 
tivesse.  Ficaram-me  reminiscencias  indecisas  do  luxo  sobrio  e harmonioso  e do 
aceio  extremo  das  coisas  impregnadas  de  exotismo  onde  poisou  o meu  olhar.  Nas 
meia  luz  do  placido  aposento,  amplo  e silencioso  como  um  templo,  contornava-se, 
distante,  um  vulto  de  mulher,  de  joelhos,  envolta  em  sedas  magnificas.  As  atten- 
9oes  fixavam-se  especialmente,  como  que  por  attrac^ao  hypnotica,  nas  suas  maos 
finissimas,  alvejando  no  espa^o  como  se  fossem  de  marfim,  tomando  de  estranhos 
utensilios,  preparando  nao  sei  que  filtro  de  magia,  poisando  em  mimicas  hieraticas, 
quaes  maos  de  mystica  officiante  de  uma  religiao  desconhecida.  Por  fim,  convi- 
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dado  a partilhar  no  sacrificio,  aceitava  uma  ta<;a  com  cha  que  me  era  offerecida  e 
levava-a  aos  labios  commovido,  com  nao  sei  que  subitos  escrupulos  de  apostata 
mal  firme  [...]• 

Tama-Guiku  concluira.  Ergueu-se,  deslumbrante  de  gramas,  de  atavios,  de 
magestade.  O seu  rostinho  meigo  illuminava-se  entao  da  exalta^ao  beatifica  que 
lhe  electrizava  o espirito;  dirigia  sobre  nos  a ardencia  negra  dos  seus  olhos,  saudou- 
nos  reverente  [...]  reverente  nao  porque  uma  imfima  cortezia  sequer  lhe  mereces- 
semos — pobres  occidentaes  ignaros! — mas  em  estricta  obedencia  aos  preceitos 
rituaes;  e desappareceu  da  scena. 

[1905  (our  translation)] 

In  Japan,  everyone  drinks  tea,  — rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  plebeans:  — it  is  drunk 
with  meals  and  at  any  time,  in  very  small  gulps  [...]. 

In  the  house,  with  no  furniture  but  filled  with  beautiful  artistic  objects,  there 
is  always  a brazier  on  the  mat,  and  an  iron  tea  kettle  full  of  water  boiling  on  the 
coals;  the  bon  (a  tray)  is  nearby,  containing  the  pot,  the  five  cups  (five,  why  five? 
perhaps  because  of  the  five  fingers  on  each  little  Japanese  hand),  the  five  wooden  or 
metal  saucers,  the  tin  container  with  the  tea  leaves  and  the  small  porcelain  recipi- 
ent, called  guzamashi,  whose  usefulness  will  soon  be  explained. 

The  water  goes  from  the  kettle  to  the  yuzamashi,  where  it  cools,  since  it  is 
customary  to  make  the  tea  with  water  that  had  boiled,  but  is  no  longer  boiling;  the 
infusion  is  then  prepared  in  the  pot,  which  is  offered  to  the  guests  in  little  cups  of 
fine  porcelain. 

Such  is  the  singular  practice  and  modest  offering,  acts  of  home  life  repeated 
not  a few  times  during  each  day,  from  morning  until  night.  [. . .]  For  the  joy  of  the 
observer,  the  simple  preparation  of  tea  imprints  a delicious  profile  on  the  innate 
gracefulness  of  the  musume , in  her  most  habitual  pose,  on  her  knees  over  the  mat, 
next  to  the  brazier.  The  mimicry  is  impressive,  unique;  it  is  the  privilege  of  that 
sweet  and  undulating  image,  and  of  that  restless  hand,  with  the  finest  contours,  of 
the  Japanese  girl  who  is,  in  sum,  the  most  politely  adolescent,  the  most  captivat- 
ingly  chimerical,  most  feminine,  of  all  the  Eves  of  this  world. 

Japanese  tea,  served  invariably  without  milk  and  without  sugar,  which  would 
spoil  its  aroma,  is  the  most  smoothly  agreeable  drink  that  could  be  offered  to  our 
palates  (not  everyone’s,  however,  but  to  a sentimental  palate,  a bit  dreamy  [...] 
for  our  sensory  organs  have  temperaments,  characteristic  affective  aptitudes  [...]). 

The  most  varied  objects  should  be  found  in  the  dwelling,  such  as  the  brazier, 
the  coal  kept  in  reserve  in  a little  basket,  the  kettle,  the  feather  fan,  the  pipe, 
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tobacco,  the  brush,  paper  and  little  writing  desk.  The  articles  meant  especially 
for  the  tea,  often  kept  in  a special  container,  are  the  following:  a jar  of  perfumes 
that  are  thrown  before  anything  else  over  the  coals  and  spice  the  atmosphere;  the 
jar  of  cold  water  and  the  spoon  that  goes  with  it,  made  of  a piece  of  bambu;  the 
powdered  tea  in  a little  wooden  chest  and  its  spoon;  two  cups,  of  clay  or  porcelain, 
one  used  in  the  summer,  of  a light  color,  and  another  dark,  used  in  the  winter;  a 
strange  utensil  made  of  fine  strips  of  bambu  tied  together,  with  which  the  mixture 
of  powdered  tea  and  warm  water  is  mixed  in  the  cup;  finally  the  bowl  where  they 
are  washed  and  the  piece  of  silk,  of  the  finest  fabric,  with  which  the  pieces  used 
are  dried. 

Don’t  ask  me  now — someone  estranged  from  the  subject  and  a traveler  tired 
from  multiple  impressions  that  he  has  collected  in  wide  travels  through  this 
world — for  a personal  opinion  about  cha-no-yu.  One  time  I was  with  two  friends, 
it  is  true,  in  one  of  the  most  famous  chayas  in  the  city  of  Kobe;  and  Tama-Guike 
(the  Lovesmenot  - Precious ) was  the  splendid  high  priestess  of  the  ceremony.  The 
impression  that  I have  of  that  night  is  indefinite,  fleeting,  like  any  vague  dream. 
There  remain  uncertain  reminiscences  of  shadowy  and  harmonious  luxury  and 
of  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  things  impregnated  with  exoticism  wherever  my 
glance  came  to  rest.  In  the  half-light  of  the  placid  dwelling,  ample  and  silent  like 
a temple,  the  distant  outline  of  a woman  could  be  made  out,  kneeling,  wrapped 
in  magnificent  silks.  My  attentions  were  fixed,  in  a special  way,  as  if  by  hypnotic 
attraction,  on  her  most  delicate  hands,  whitening  the  space  as  if  made  of  ivory, 
grasping  strange  utensils,  preparing  I don’t  know  what  magic  filter,  resting  in  hier- 
atic mimicry,  like  the  hands  of  a mystic  leader  of  an  unknown  religion.  Finally, 
invited  to  participate  in  the  sacrifice,  I accepted  a cup  with  tea  that  was  offered  to 
me  and  carried  it  to  my  lips  overcome  with  I don’t  know  what  sudden  scruples  of 
an  unsteady  apostate  [...]. 

Tama-Guika  had  concluded.  She  rose  up,  astonishingly  graceful,  adorned  with 
ornaments,  with  majesty.  Her  delicate  sweet  face  was  illuminated  with  the  beatific 
exaltation  that  electrifies  the  spirit;  she  looked  at  us  with  her  ardent  black  eyes, 
reverently  greeted  us  [. . .]  reverently  not  because  we  were  deserving  of  the  slightest 
courtesy, — poor  ignorant  Westerners! — but  only  in  strict  obedience  to  the  ritual 
precepts;  and  then  she  disappeared  from  the  scene. 
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While  the  aesthetic  and  didactic  intentions  of  the  two  Portuguese  writers 
on  the  tea  ceremony  are  as  distant  as  the  three  centuries  that  separates  them, 
one  nonetheless  notices  strong  parallels  in  their  observations  and  even  in  the 
nature  of  their  experiences.  Each  writer  is  keenly  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
drinking  and  preparing  tea  in  Japanese  society;  while  their  remarks  may  be 
read  as  introductory,  they  are  in  actuality  preparing  the  reader  for  the  pro- 
found details  of  ceremonial  ritual.  Rodrigues  tends  to  present  his  observations 
as  would  an  anthropologist  and  Moraes  as  beneficiary  of  the  experience  as  aes- 
thetic and  emotional  pleasure.  The  descriptions  of  the  nature  of  the  tea  itself, 
its  mode  of  selection  and  use,  as  well  as  the  expositions  of  the  objects — their 
meaning,  use,  and  value — may  seem  to  the  modern  reader  almost  interchange- 
able. The  acuteness  of  observation  and  the  unchanging  nature  of  ritual  form 
are,  then,  the  constants  in  the  two  accounts,  being  in  the  case  of  Rodrigues  a 
science  to  be  understood  and  mastered,  a cipher  for  his  deeper  understanding 
of  the  Japanese  mind,  and  for  Moraes  a drama,  opera,  or  theater  in  which  he  is 
bodily  transmuted  to  the  enchanting  and  enchanted  land  of  his  aesthetic  ideal. 

Would  Wenceslau  de  Moraes  have  written  differently,  or  lived  differently  in 
Japan,  had  he  been  able  to  read  the  essays  on  Japan  by Joao  Rodrigues?  Did  Ro- 
drigues ever  imagine,  writing  about  Japan  in  exile  in  Macau  in  the  1620s,  that 
he  was  writing  for  twentieth-century  Portuguese,  who  would  read  him  long  af- 
ter they  had  read  Moraes?  In  our  comparison  of  the  two  descriptions  of  the  tea 
ceremony,  it  is  as  if  the  original  text  both  supersedes  and  corroborates  its  copy. 
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Two  Versions  of  Iberian  Orientalism:  The  Geragao  de  70 
and  the  Generation  del  98  in  Light  of  E<;a  de  Queiros# 

A Reliquia 1 and  Juan  Valera's  Morsamor 


Pedro  Schacht  Pereira 


Abstract:  This  essay  makes  the  case  for  the  urgency  of  comparative 
Luso-Hispanic  studies  through  a reading  of  two  orientalist  novels  by 
two  authors  whose  place  in  the  Iberian  canon  is  consensual.  It  argues 
nonetheless  that  canonical  readings  have  largely  remained  oblivious  to 
the  critique  of  empire  that  is  inherent  to  the  apparent  exoticism  of  both 
authors’  appropriation  of  the  orientalist  motif.  It  also  locates  a precocious 
suspicion  of  what  will  be  the  claims  of  lusotropicalism  in  E^a  de  Queiros 
at  the  same  time  as  it  proposes  an  Iberian  scope  for  the  understanding  of 
the  casticista  claims  Juan  Valera  advances  in  Morsamor. 


When  Teodorico  Raposo  laments,  at  the  end  of  his  memoirs,  not  having  had 
the  presence  of  mind  and  the  “shameless  heroism  of  affirmation”  (RB  289)  that 
would  have  helped  make  him  the  universal  heir  to  the  fortune  of  his  grand- 
father, G.  Godinho,  he  transforms  the  meaning  of  repentance  and  obliquely 
disavows  the  conversion  he  claimed  to  have  undergone  just  a few  pages  earlier. 
If  there  was  any  repentance,  it  was  only  for  his  lack  of  cunning,  not  for  a life 
mischievously  lived.  Readers  are  thus  left  to  wonder  if  and  how  this  lament, 
which  concludes  E$a  de  Queiros’  novel  A Reliquia  (1887),  constitutes  the 
“clear  and  strong  lesson”  (RB  3)  to  the  century  that  in  his  prologue  Teodorico 
claimed  informed  his  memoirist  writing.  If  this  hypothesis  can  be  confirmed, 
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not  only  will  the  narrator  and  protagonist  of  E^a’s  novel  come  across  as  a 
skillful  storyteller  and  resourceful  interpreter  of  Portugal’s  nineteenth-century 
social  and  political  map,  the  novel  itself  will  acquire  an  important  allegorical 
dimension  that  most  of  its  interpreters  to  date  have  failed  to  acknowledge,  or 
have  precipitously  assigned  to  a metaphorical  chain  of  narrower  scope.2 

Similarly,  at  the  closing  moments  of  Juan  Valera’s  Morsamor  (1899)  read- 
ers are  confronted  with  the  possibility  that  the  moribund  Miguel  de  Zuhe- 
ros’  full  conversion  to  the  Doctrina  Christiana  might  have  been  just  a plot 
orchestrated  in  revenge  for  his  deception  by  the  magic  arts  of  Padre  Ambro- 
sio,  who  convinced  him  that  he  had  actually  rejuvenated  and  traveled  to  the 
Orient  in  search  of  adventure,  knowledge,  and  fortune.  Yet  the  omniscient 
narrator  of  Juan  Valera’s  novel  ends  his  narration  with  the  curious  justifying 
statement — which  thus  significantly  compromises  his  omniscience — that  his 
story  might  not  teach  anything,  but  that  he  decided  to  tell  it  anyway  because 
he  found  it  to  be  “curiosa”  (333).  This  oblique  avowal  helps  confirm  the  read- 
ers’ suspicions  that,  contrary  to  his  claims,  Morsamor  indeed  constitutes  an 
example  of  an  allegorical  novel.  These  suspicions  first  emerged  from  contact 
with  the  novel’s  deliberately  archaic  structure,  reminiscent  of  Cervantes’  Byz- 
antine novel  Los  Trabajos  de  Persiles y Sigismunda , but  were  already  warranted 
by  the  author’s  dedication  of  Morsamor  to  the  Earl  of  Casa  Valencia,  in  which 
a therapeutic  value  is  ascribed  to  the  writing  of  the  novel  through  the  impli- 
cation that  the  free  reign  of  imagination  serves  as  an  antidote  to  his  “penas 
patrioticas”  (43).  As  in  A Reliquia , allegory  seems  to  solicit  here  a discourse 
on  the  nation,  and  the  Orient  unarguably  plays  more  than  a decorative  role 
in  the  dramatization  of  such  discourse. 

In  this  article  I will  analyze  the  role  of  orientalism  in  the  fictional  dis- 
course of  E^a’s  A Reliquia  and  Valera’s  Morsamor , with  the  aim  of  resuscitating 
the  debate  over  the  presumable  literary  and  cultural  influences  exerted  by  the 
Portuguese  Geragao  de  70  over  the  Spanish  Generacion  del  '98 ? Specifically,  I 
will  assess  the  role  assigned  to  orientalist  motifs  and  ideology  within  the  nar- 
rative economy  of  both  novels,  and  the  relationship  between  the  orientalist 
discourses  and  the  critique  of  nation — the  Portuguese  and  the  Spanish  nations 
vis-a-vis  other  European  nations  perceived  by  E$a  and  Valera  as  more  hege- 
monic— that  they  both  set  forth. 

Such  an  approach  evaluates  the  fictional  writing  of  each  of  these  two  au- 
thors through  a yet  undervalued  perspective,4  at  the  same  time  as  it  opens  the 
way  for  bridging  the  gap  between  the  fields  of  Lusophone  and  Hispanic  stud- 
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ies,  insofar  as  it  requires  a truly  peninsular  scope  for  fruitful  contextualization. 
This  strategy  has  the  potential  for  bringing  about  future  readings  of  E$a  and 
Valera  that  are  less  hagiographically  inclined,  as  well  as  a re-contextualization 
of  the  canons  with  which  each  of  these  authors  are  associated.  Furthermore, 
by  bringing  forth  the  differences  between  E^a’s  and  Valeras  approach  to  ori- 
entalism— all  the  while  remarking  the  inescapable  appeal  that  orientalism 
exerted  upon  them  both — this  inquiry  also  hints  at  the  richness  of  the  field 
of  orientalism  in  the  nineteenth-century  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  doing  so,  the 
comparison  contributes  to  a more  nuanced  understanding  of  Said’s  concept 
of  hegemony,5  and  to  correcting  the  historical  myopia  that  allowed  for  his 
complete  dismissal  of  Iberian  orientalism  in  Orientalism.  See,  for  example,  the 
following  introductory  statement: 

Unlike  the  Americans,  the  French  and  the  British — less  so  the  Germans,  Russians, 

Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Swiss — have  had  a long  tradition  of  what  I shall 

call  Orientalism , a way  of  coming  to  terms  with  the  Orient  that  is  based  on  the 

Orient’s  special  place  in  European  Western  experience.  (1) 

Even  if  we  were  to  accept  the  dismissal  of  three  hundred  years  of  Portu- 
guese contact  with  the  Orient  and  concentrate  exclusively  on  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  plenty  of  material  is  available  that  could  easily  dis- 
qualify this  statement.6  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  see  how  some  of  E$a  de 
Queiros’  investments  in  orientalism  are  not  entirely  foreign  to  Said’s.7 

"My  Jerusalem":  Eqa's  Orientalism  in  A Reliquia. 

The  centrality  of  orientalism  in  E9a’s  oeuvre  can  be  attested  by  the  constancy 
with  which  it  is  summoned  as  a topos  in  his  fictional,  travel,  and  epistolary 
writing,  as  well  as  by  the  critical  importance  of  the  questions  (aesthetic,  ideo- 
logical, historical)  that  this  topos  allows  E<;a  de  Queiros  to  address.  To  be  sure, 
from  the  notes  compiled  during  his  journey  to  Egypt  (1869-1870)  and  post- 
humously published  as  O Egipto , to  the  later  A Correspondence  de  Fradique 
Mendes  (1900),  orientalism  is  a recurring  presence  in  E^a’s  writing.8  But  it  is 
in  A Reliquia  (1887)  that  this  topos  acquires  its  greatest  complexity  and  affords 
its  author  the  most  decisive  breakthrough  in  his  career  since  the  publication 
of  O Crime  do  Padre  Amaro  (1876).  The  Orient  in  A Reliquia  ceases  to  be  a 
mere  topos  and  becomes  also  the  locus  of  a sustained  critique  of  hegemonic 
orientalist  discourses,  therefore  confirming  a tendency  already  announced  in 
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O Egipto  and  then  radicalized  in  two  of  the  letters  sent  from  Bristol  to  the  Bra- 
zilian newspaper  Gazeta  de  Noticias,  when  he  occupied  the  seat  of  Portuguese 
consul,  and  which  would  later  be  included  in  the  volume  Cartas  de  Inglaterra? 

In  1930,  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  might  have  been  the  first  Portuguese  critic 
calling  attention  to  the  transversality  of  orientalism  in  E$a  de  Queiros’  liter- 
ary production.  This  happens  in  a review  of  Ec^a’s  seven  posthumous  works 
included  in  the  volume  Critica  do  Exilio.  Aside  from  referring  to  the  cyclical 
return  of  orientalist  motifs  in  E^a’s  writings,  from  the  early  and  incomplete 
short  story  Morte  de  Jesus  to  the  posthumous  epistolary  fiction  A Corresponds - ! 
cia  de  Fradique  Mendes , Figueiredo  also  provides  his  readers  with  short  de- 
scriptions of  such  themes.  As  for  A Reliquia , he  singles  out  the  “maravilhosa 
pintura  da  Paixao”  (23)  as  its  main  contribution  to  orientalism.  Undoubtedly, 
the  description  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ — “witnessed”  within  a dream  by 
the  narrator  and  fictional  author  Teodorico  Raposo  and  his  Teutonic  travel 
companion  Dr.  Topsius,  during  their  journey  to  the  Floly  Land — occupies 
center  stage  in  A Reliquia , and  very  early  on  critics  were  swift  both  to  praise 
and  condemn  the  Portuguese  novelist  for  his  insightful  secularist  approach  to 
the  evangelical  narrative.10  And  readers  have  often  felt  encouraged  to  inter- 
pret this  passage  as  providing  a Renanian  cle  to  this  shrilly  anticlerical  novel, 
especially  when  they  all  too  credulously  followed  the  narrator’s  opening  claim 
that  his  memoir  contains  “a  clear  and  potent  lesson  for  this  century”  (RC 
7).  However — and  while  there  is  little  doubt  that  Ernest  Renan’s  Vie  de  Je- 
sus constituted  a major  reference  for  E^a’s  description  of  the  Passion,  both  in 
A Reliquia  and  in  its  early  incarnation  in  A Morte  de  Jesus — another  strong 
preambular  statement  should  have  warned  those  readers  about  an  additional 
orientalist  layer.  Claiming  that  he  is  writing  out  of  “peculiarly  spiritual  mo- 
tives” (RC  7) — and,  in  a wink  to  Lamartine,11  that  his  journey  to  the  Orient 
constitutes  the  “supreme  glory  of  my  career,”  of  which  the  memoir  is  the 
“solid,  yet  elegant  monument  [...]  for  Posterity”  (RC  7) — he  goes  on  to  warn 
that  “I  would  not  want  these  personal  jottings  to  resemble  some  Picturesque 
Guide  to  the  Orient.  That  is  why  (despite  the  promptings  of  vanity)  I have 
omitted  from  this  manuscript  any  succulent,  glowing  accounts  of  ruins  and 
local  costumes”  (RC  7).  If,  according  to  this  disclaimer,  the  central  episode  of 
the  Passion  constitutes  indeed  an  obvious  exoticist  indulgence  and  therefore  a 
plausible  indication  of  the  narrator’s  volatility,  readers  should  still  have  taken 
the  narrator’s  seemingly  anti-orientalist  warning  more  seriously,  because  its 
systematic  role  in  the  narrative  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  foreground. 
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A discussion  of  orientalism  in  A Reliquia  needs  to  consider  the  difference  be- 
tween Teodorico’s  and  E^a’s  orientalism,  even  if  such  a distinction  will  eventual- 
ly become  considerably  problematic  for  the  same  reasons  that  now  call  for  it.12 
While,  as  we  will  see,  Teodorico  frames  his  memoir  as  both  an  apology  and 
apostrophe  to  Portugal’s  liberal  bourgeoisie — attempting  to  clear  his  name 
from  the  calumnious  suggestion  advanced  by  Topsius  that  he  had  traveled  the 
orient  while  carrying  the  venerable  bones  of  his  ancestors1' — E$a  de  Queiros 
frames  his  novel  as  a farce  of  Portugal’s  overly  pious,  politically  inept  and  mor- 
ally corrupt  liberal  bourgeoisie.  For  Teodorico,  the  Orient  is  an  opportunity  for 
finally  indulging  in  concupiscent  behavior  away  from  tith  panoptic  vigilance, 
and  orientalism  is  a discourse  that  authorizes  him  and  ultimately  redeems  him 
from  a life  of  cowardice.  For  E$a,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orient  is  an  opportu- 
nity to  reorient  his  literary  career  and  orientalism  is  a discourse  that  allows  him 
to  simultaneously  analyze  Portuguese  devotional  life,  disparage  mainstream 
European  orientalism,  and  dramatize  a theoretical  discussion  on  the  critical 
relevance  of  literature  for  the  new  age  he  felt  he  was  entering.14 

The  difference  between  the  narrator’s  and  the  author’s  orientalism  is  essen- 
tially one  of  scope;  both  discourses  denounce  discursive  manipulation  while 
dexterously  perpetrating  their  own.  Teodorico’s  as  well  as  E<;a’s  orientalism 
evince  fascination  and  disgust  toward  the  Orient;  both  bear  the  marks  of  their 
European  narcissism.  Indeed,  orientalism  is  a discourse  that  narrator  and  au- 
thor share  almost  to  the  point  of  ventriloquism.  However,  whereas  Teodorico 
clearly  presents  the  case  for  his  memoir — and  within  it,  his  orientalist  case 
against  Topsius — in  terms  of  an  opposition  between  truth  and  falsity,  while 
remaining  oblivious  to  the  other  dimensions  of  his  orientalist  discourse,  E$a 
reframes  Teodorico’s  narrative  as  a farce  and  his  debate  with  Topsius  in  terms 
of  persuasion  and  deception,  thus  bringing  to  the  foreground  the  discursive 
stakes  of  orientalism.  By  drawing  a very  thin,  almost  elusive  line  between  the 
fictional  author’s  and  the  implied  author’s  views  of  orientalism  while  alluding 
to  the  deeper  implications  of  that  discursive  difference,  E$a  is  able  to  recast  his 
naturalist-realist  approach  to  literature  in  terms  of  ideology  rather  than  those 
of  heredity  and  social  environment.  It  is  thus  orientalism  that  affords  him  the 
momentum  that  will  eventually  bring  about  his  definitive  abandonment  of 
any  naturalist  pretensions  and  the  redefinition  of  his  literary  practice. 

Looking  at  the  narrator’s  preface,  we  can  identify  four  major  principles  un- 
derlying his  orientalist  discourse.  The  first  two  are  explicitly  stated,  the  others 
are  implied.  1 . Writing  about  the  Orient  constitutes  a spiritual  endeavor,  and 
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therefore  it  should  not  be  taken  lightly  as  in  a typical  exoticizing  narrative;  2. 
The  Orient  is  chiefly  the  “land  of  the  Gospels”  (7)  and  it  is  an  utterly  unin- 
teresting place;  3.  The  Orient  is  a stage  for  a dispute  about  truth  and  falsity 
(regarding  the  contents  of  two  ominous  packages),  which  quickly  evolves  into 
a dispute  about  representation,  literary  and  historical;  and,  finally;  4.  The  Ori- 
ent is  a stage  for  a discourse  on  (the  narrators)  contemporary  Portugal.  We  can  i 
surmise  that  these  same  principles  configure  E^a’s  own  orientalist  discourse,  if 
we  remain  cautious  about  the  differences  in  scope  just  alluded  to. 

The  first  principle  was  already  patent  in  the  passage  discussed  above,  where 
Teodorico  presents  his  memoir  as  a “monument  [...]  for  Posterity”  (RC  7); 
if  we  go  back  to  the  opening  statement  in  his  prologue  the  “peculiar  spiritual 
motives”  (RC  7)  informing  his  writing  are  made  clearer: 

During  the  summer  holidays  I spent  at  my  villa,  the  Quinta  do  Mosteiro  (the 
former  country  seat  of  the  Counts  of  Lindoso),  I decided  to  write  a memoir  of  my 
life  which  contains — or  at  least  so  I and  my  brother-in-law  Crispim  believe — a 
clear  and  potent  lesson  for  this  century  so  overly  preoccupied  with  the  ambiguities 
of  Intelligence  and  so  troubled  by  concerns  about  Money.  (RC  7) 

Because  this  passage  is  followed  by  a brief  account  of  Teodorico’s  journey 
to  Jerusalem  and  his  ensuing  travails,  critics  rushed  to  conclude  that  Teodorico 
has  here  in  mind  the  episode  of  the  Passion  as  the  “clear  and  potent  lesson” 
for  the  century,  and  that  it  therefore  constitutes  the  key  to  understanding 
E9as  novel.  I want  to  argue  that  it  is  prudent  not  to  read  beyond  the  narrator’s 
words,  and  instead  accept  as  sufficiently  productive  the  stated  claim  that  his 
memoir  responds  to  two  of  the  nineteenth-century’s  defining  issues:  the  rise 
of  capitalism  and  the  intellectual  crisis  unleashed  by  rising  secularism  and  the 
demise  of  a teleological  worldview.15  The  fact  that  the  novel — and  the  narra- 
tor’s narrative  within  it — follow  a farcical  register  in  no  way  should  disqualify 
the  seriousness  of  the  claim.  Moreover,  supporting  the  narrator’s  claim  is  the 
evidence  of  the  tone  conferred  upon  his  language.  Indeed,  the  first  two  para- 
graphs of  the  prologue  alone  abound  in  possessives,  thus  strongly  suggesting 
that  the  sense  of  property  is  a defining  trait  of  the  narrator’s  identity:  “my 
villa,”  “my  roof”  and  “my  orchard”  (RC  7).  This  indicates  that  the  authority 
that  Teodorico  seeks  for  his  narrative  derives  from  his  testimonial  status  rather 
than  from  a detached,  observational  position.  Teodorico  is  a nineteenth-cen- 
tury capitalist  writing  about  the  legacy  of  nineteenth-century  capitalism. 
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Readers  are  informed  that  the  land  of  the  Gospels  (the  Orient  of  AReliquia) 
is  an  utterly  uninteresting  place — somewhat  anticlimactically  given  that  the 
journey  to  the  Orient  is  also  characterized  as  the  “supreme  glory  of  my  career” 
(RC  7) — in  the  statements  following  the  passage  just  discussed.  Disgust  with 
the  Orient  is  a typical  orientalist  topos,  and  in  Teodorico’s  prologue  it  serves 
three  evident  purposes.  It  conveys  the  narrator’s  spite  for  a land  that  failed 
to  present  him  with  the  luxury,  exoticism,  and  concupiscence  he  anticipated 
before  departing  Lisbon.  It  serves  as  a pretext  for  effectively  shifting  the  focus 
towards  his  real  yet  unannounced  theme,  his  Portuguese  homeland:  “Further- 
more, the  land  of  the  Gospels  that  so  fascinates  the  more  sensitive  among  us 
is  far  less  interesting  than  my  arid  homeland,  the  Alentejo”  (RC  8).  Finally,  it 
allows  him  to  surreptitiously  decry  imperialism — European  as  well  as  Otto- 
man— as  the  real  culprit  behind  what  he  sees  as  Jerusalem  s defiled  splendor, 
as  well  as  to  express  his  skepticism  about  Messianic  landscapes: 

Jerusalem  is  an  Arab  town  crouched  behind  city  walls  the  colour  of  mud,  full  of 
filthy  alleyways  stinking  to  high  heaven  and  filled  by  the  constant  pealing  of  sad 
bells.  The  Jordan,  a thread  of  feeble,  muddy  water  dawdling  along  through  desert 
lands,  hardly  bears  comparison  with  that  clear,  sweet  river  Lima  that  runs  past  the 
villa  here,  bashing  the  roots  of  my  alder  trees.  And  yet,  these  sweet  Portuguese 
waters  never  flowed  about  the  knees  of  a Messiah,  were  never  brushed  by  the  wings 
of  armed  and  glittering  angels  bearing  warnings  from  the  All  High  from  Heaven 
to  Earth!  (RC  8) 

Such  disparaging  words  should  once  again  constitute  a solid  indication 
that  the  “peculiar  spiritual  motives”  (RC  7)  informing  the  narrator’s  writ- 
ing might  not  after  all  be  synonymous  with  the  secular  interpretation  of  the 
Gospel  narrated  later  in  the  novel;  instead,  Teodorico’s  refusal  of  traditional 
orientalism  and  concomitant  tourist  piety  should  be  considered  a persuasive 
enough  spiritual  motive,  as  his  dispute  with  Topsius  will  help  confirm. 

The  third  principle  of  the  narrator’s  orientalism  in  A Reltquia , that  the  Ori- 
ent serves  as  a stage  for  a dispute  between  truth  and  falsity,  is  evident  in  the 
contrast  established  by  the  narrator  between  his  own  work  and  Jerusalem  Seen 
and  Described,  a seven  quarto  volume  scholarly  description  of  the  Holy  Land  au- 
thored by  his  travel  companion  Topsius,  “Doctor  of  the  University  of  Bonn  and 
a member  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Historical  Research”  (RB  5). 16  Teodorico’s 
rivalry  with  Topsius  takes  center  stage  in  A Reliquia  and  is  announced  in  the  pro- 
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logue  as  the  single  most  important  reason  for  writing  the  memoir;  indeed,  the 
memoir  is  addressed  to  Portugal’s  liberal  bourgeoisie  as  a response  to  Topsius: 


No,  Topsius’  statement  [that  Teodorico  carried  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  in  two 
identical  paper  parcels]  discredits  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  bourgeoisie,  and 
it  is  only  from  this  ubiquitous  and  omnipotent  bourgeoisie  in  this  Semitic  and 
capitalist  age  that  one  can  obtain  the  good  things  of  life,  from  a post  in  a bank  to 
the  Order  of  the  Conception.  [...]  That  is  why  I invite  my  learned  Topsius,  who 
through  his  keen  spectacles  saw  the  contents  of  my  parcels  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  second  edition  of  “Jerusalem  Seen,”  to  cast 
aside  his  academic  scruples  and  his  narrow  philosophical  disdain  and  tell  scientific 
Germany  exactly  what  was  in  these  brown  paper  parcels,  as  frankly  as  I unfold 
it  to  my  fellow-citizens  in  these  restful  holiday  pages,  in  which  reality  lives,  now 
halting  and  hampered  by  the  heavy  robes  of  history,  now  leaping  free  under  the 
gay  mask  of  farce.  (RB  6-7) 

Introduced  as  an  effort  to  clarify  the  contents  of  the  famous  two  pack- 
ages, the  real  motives  behind  this  rivalry  progressively  emerge  in  the  narrator’s 
words,  even  if  at  times  those  words  evince  a degree  of  sophistication  hard  to 
attribute  to  a character  that  his  own  writing  depicts  mostly  as  a crass,  self- 
enamored  rogue.  Aside  from  the  contest  of  nationalistic  vanities,  which  the 
narrator  presents  earlier  as  a competition  between  the  “sharp  reason  of  Ger- 
many” and  the  “obtuse  faith  of  the  South”  (RB  5) — and  which  will  frequently  j 
re-emerge  throughout  the  entire  narrative — it  is  Topsius’  scholarly  demeanor 
that  Teodorico  strives  to  ridicule,  by  ironically  hinting  that  the  German’s  cal- 
umny about  the  two  parcels  is  due  to  lack  of  character  and  Puritanism. 

And  yet  the  dispute  between  truth  and  falsity  centers  not  only  on  the  con- 
tent of  the  packages  but  on  the  representation  of  the  Orient  itself.  Teodorico’s 
disqualification  of  Topsius’  scholarly  and  scientific  authority  effectively  casts 
suspicion  on  the  pompous  pronouncements  and  statements  that  he  offers 
about  all  things  oriental.  At  the  same  time,  Teodorico’s  rebuttal  of  Topsius 
imparts  an  argumentative  tone  to  his  own  preface:  “Besides  this,  the  enlight- 
ened Topsius  makes  use  of  me  in  these  exhaustive  volumes  to  hang  fictitiously 
upon  my  lips  or  my  mind  sayings  and  opinions  of  devoutly  absurd  credulity, 
which  he  then  refutes  and  overthrows  sagaciously  and  eloquently”  (RB  5;  my 
emphasis).  On  one  hand,  Teodorico  does  exactly  what  he  reproaches  Topsius 
for,  that  is,  to  hang  fictitiously  upon  his  lips  sayings  and  opinions  that  he  then  re-  ; 
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futes,  sagaciously  and  eloquendy.  Topsius  is  primarily  a character  in  the  narra- 
tor’s autobiographical  narrative,  and  the  entirety  of  his  discourse  is  as  much  a 
prosopopoeia  as  the  caricatural  depiction  of  Teodorico  is  in  Topsius’  Jerusalem 
Seen  and  Described.  On  the  other  hand,  the  argumentative  tone  ascribed  to  the 
preface  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Teodorico  is  narrating  a story,  and  that 
the  type  of  writing  that  he  chose  is  opposed  to,  or  at  least  in  competition  with, 
that  of  his  Teutonic  rival.  It  is  all  therefore  a matter  of  writing  and  persuasion, 
and  that  is  why  the  preface  culminates  with  a sentence  that  claims  that  Reality 
is  hampered  by  “the  heavy  robes  of  history”  (RB  7),  a metaphor  that  echoes 
the  novel’s  epigraph,  a motto  according  to  which  “the  diaphanous  cloak  of 
fantasy”  should  cover  “the  sturdy  nakedness  of  truth.” 

Aside  from  the  general  irony  pervading  much  of  the  narration  of  the  inter- 
action between  Teodorico  and  Topsius,  which  borrows  significantly  from  the 
tradition  of  the  conte  philosophique — and  from  the  anti-philosophical  strand 
within  that  tradition  in  particular17 — there  is  one  moment  in  the  narrative 
that  condenses  Teodorico’s  seemingly  unwitting  critique  of  Topsius’  brand  of 
orientalism.  When  the  narrator,  his  German  travel  companion  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrin guide  Potte  start  their  journey  from  Jerusalem  back  to  Jaffa,  where 
they  will  board  the  ship  that  will  take  them  back  to  Europe,  they  chance  upon 
a disheveled  woman  weeping  over  her  child.  The  scene  is  depicted  almost  like 
an  oriental  pieta,  to  which  the  characters  react  in  differently  revealing  ways: 

When  he  trotted  up  showing  the  silver  of  his  pistol,  I begged  him  to  inquire  of 
the  woman  the  reason  of  her  much  weeping.  But  she  seemed  rendered  foolish 
with  grief;  she  murmured  something  about  a burnt  hut  and  the  passage  of  Turkish 
horsemen  and  milk  failing;  then  she  pressed  the  child  against  her  face  and,  over- 
come, with  disheveled  hair,  began  to  weep  afresh.  The  festive  Potte  gave  her  a 
silver  coin;  Topsius  took  a note  of  her  misfortune  to  serve  for  a severe  lecture  on 
Mussulman  Judea.  (RB  236) 

Academic  severity,  it  is  implied  in  Teodorico’s  descriptive  remark,  does 
little  else  than  pay  lip  service  to  the  cause  of  denouncing  injustice  in  Mussul- 
man Judea,  or  in  British-controlled  Egypt,  for  that  matter.  Aside  from  being 
bothered  by  Topsius’  habit  of  using  his  toothbrush,  by  his  companion’s  intol- 
erable “pride  in  his  native  land”  (RB  71)  as  well  as  “his  learned  hoarseness” 
(RB  71),  Teodorico  consistently  takes  issue  with  the  German  scholar’s  ten- 
dency to  ignore  history  in  the  making  before  his  eyes  in  favor  of  a historicist 
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view  of  history.  That  is,  Teodorico  criticizes  howTopsius’  historical  narrative 
conforms  to  a previously  defined  conception  of  history — one  that  basically 
confirms  the  unique  destiny  of  certain  national  groups  and  the  stability  of 
their  institutions18 — rather  than  attempting  to  think  through  the  meaning 
of  change  and  its  consequences  for  discourse.  In  other  words,  Teodorico’s 
active  suspicion  of  traditional  orientalism  entails  a veiled  critique  of  histo- 
riographical discourse. 

If  a “clear  and  strong  lesson”  is  embedded  in  the  passage  of  A Reliquia  that 
readers  more  quickly  associate  with  history,  the  famous  episode  of  the  Passion, 
the  lesson  is  not  so  much  that  the  events  of  the  death  of  Christ  may  be  read 
in  a secularist,  Renanian  fashion — after  all,  E^a’s  anticlericalism  was  hardly  a 
novelty  for  friends  and  enemies  alike  by  the  time  he  wrote  this  novel — but 
rather  that  the  exoticist  effort  of  traveling  to  the  past  does  not  afford  the 
traveler  an  escape  from  history.19  Through  his  oneiric  witnessing  of  the  events 
of  the  trial,  crucifixion,  and  death  of  Christ,  Teodorico  learns  that  the  resur- 
rection was  but  a plot  orchestrated  in  order  for  a new  religion  to  be  invented. 
In  this  sense,  the  tedium  or  triviality  of  history  would  be  invention,  in  the 
sense  of  both  creation  and  deception.  That  is  exactly  what  the  exoticist  effort 
of  narrating  an  alternative  time  and  place  sought  to  evade.  More  importantly, 
the  events  witnessed  are  indeed  trivial:  E^a’s  secularization  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Passion  presupposes  that  one  of  the  events  that  defined  the  history  of  the 
world — of  a world  where  East  and  West  meet  at  their  seamless  seams — was 
produced  and  endured  by  common  people.  Teodorico’s  witnessing  of  these 
events  provides  a background  against  which  Topsius’  hagiographical  concep- 
tion of  history  is  projected  as  hollow.  The  roles  are  quickly  reversed,  as  Te- 
odorico becomes  for  a moment  the  archeologist  of  knowledge  who,  through 
storytelling,  convincingly  shows  us  that  history  is  what  persuasive  historians 
say  it  is.  And,  at  the  time  of  writing  A Reliquia , history  was  certainly  perceived 
as  being  more  in  tune  with  what  Germany  wrote  than  with  what  Portugal 
failed  to  write,  “writing”  being  here  necessarily  interpreted  in  a broader  sense. 

But  A Reliquia  dramatizes  also  the  possibility  of  critiquing  Teodorico’s  “My 
Jerusalem,”  that  is,  the  appropriation  and  reification  of  the  Orient  as  a rhetorical 
device  for  self-representation.  Moreover,  it  configures  an  entire  critique  of  the 
formation  and  transformation  of  Portuguese  national  identity,  at  a time  when 
the  survival  of  that  identity  was  perceived  as  being  under  a grave  threat.20  This 
critique  also  configures  the  fourth  principle  underlying  the  narrators  orientalist 
discourse:  orientalism  is  a short-cut  to  the  narrator’s  contemporary  Portugal. 
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Aside  from  all  the  information  that  the  narrator’s  prologue  provides  to  the 
reader  about  his  motivations  for  writing,  and  the  relationship  of  those  motiva- 
tions to  the  socio-cultural  circumstances  that  envelop  the  writer  and  his  work, 
readers  notice  that  the  Orient  is  a mirror-like  surface  where  the  narrator’s  ac- 
tions, expectations,  and  worldview  are  reflected  back  as  distorted,  provincial, 
and  anachronistic  gestures  of  a buffoonish  nature.  It  is  as  if  Teodorico  incar- 
nated all  the  venal  and  fatalistic  attributes  that  Orientalism — here  capitalized 
in  Said’s  fashion — ascribes  to  the  Orient.  Readers  may  also  note  Teodorico’s 
incapacity  to  understand  the  pivotal  relationship  between  the  historical  events 
he  witnesses  in  Palestine  and  the  tenets  of  the  culture  from  which  he  hails.  But 
the  emblematic  moment  that  defines  the  narrator’s  orientalist  gaze  at  his  own 
cultural  circumstances  is  when  Teodorico,  both  upon  his  arrival  and  departure 
from  Alexandria,  chances  upon  Alpedrinha,  a fellow  Portuguese  citizen  whose 
fortunes  (sad  fortunes,  as  it  turns  out)  were  shaped  by  and  function  as  a me- 
tonymy of  Portugal’s  place  in  history  at  the  time  of  Teodorico’s  pilgrimage.  In 
this  episode  the  Orient  functions  as  a mirror  in  more  direct  ways,  since  Alpe- 
drinha is  just  a more  entropic  version  of  Teodorico  himself.  The  encounter 
between  these  two  would-be  doppelgangers  provides  E^a  with  an  excuse  to 
indulge  in  his  favorite  pastime,  irony: 

A fellow  countryman!  He  told  me  his  melancholic  story  as  he  unstrapped  my 
portmanteau.  He  was  from  Trancoso  and  disgraced.  He  had  studied  and  even 
composed  an  obituary  notice  and  learnt  by  heart  the  lugubrious  verses  of  “our 
Soares  de  Passos.”  But  after  the  death  of  his  mother  having  inherited  some  land, 
he  rushed  off  to  Lisbon  to  enjoy  himself;  in  the  Alley  of  Concei^ao  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a ravishing  Spanish  woman,  of  the  sweetest  name  of  Duke,  and 
went  with  her  on  an  idyllic  journey  to  Madrid.  There  gambling  ruined  him,  Duke 
betrayed  him  and  a pimp  stabbed  him.  [...]  He  became  a sexton  in  Rome,  a hair- 
dresser in  Athens.  In  Morea,  in  a hut  beside  a marsh,  he  had  employed  himself  in 
the  dreadful  search  for  leeches,  and  in  a turban,  carrying  black  skins  on  his  shoul- 
der, he  had  been  a water-crier  in  the  narrow  streets  of  Smyrna.  Fruitful  Egypt  had 
always  had  an  irresistible  attraction  to  him,  and  there  he  was,  sad  as  ever,  a luggage 
porter  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Pyramids.  (RB  72) 

It  is  not  implausible  to  assume  that  Alpedrinha  is  summoned  here  in  order 
to  spice  up  A Reliquiae  picaresque  register.  But  at  the  moment  of  departure  from 
Egypt  (and  the  Orient),  when  Teodorico  and  Alpedrinha  say  their  goodbyes 
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for  the  last  time,  this  characters  deeper  involvement  in  the  orientalist  dimen- 
sion of  the  narrators  discourse  becomes  apparent.  At  the  moment  of  farewell 
Teodorico  suddenly  engulfs  himself  in  an  uncharacteristic  meditation  whose 
source — whether  narrator,  authorial  narrator  or  author — can  only  be  guessed: 

Unhappy  Alpedrinha!  Truly  I alone  understood  your  greatness!  You  were  the  last 
of  the  Lusiads,  of  the  race  of  the  Castros  and  Albuquerques,  the  strong  men  who 
went  in  the  fleets  to  India!  The  same  divine  thirst  for  the  unknown  will  take  you, 
like  them,  to  that  land  of  the  Orient  from  which  spring  stars  that  spread  light 
abroad  from  heaven  and  gods  who  unfold  the  Law.  Only  as  you  have  not,  like  those 
Portuguese  of  old,  heroic  beliefs  giving  birth  to  heroic  enterprises,  you  do  not  go, 
like  them,  with  a great  sword  and  a great  rosary  to  impose  on  foreign  peoples  your 
king  and  your  God.  You  have  no  God  to  fight  for,  Alpedrinha;  you  have  no  king  to 
explore  for,  Alpedrinha!  Therefore  among  the  Eastern  peoples  you  follow  the  only 
professions  compatible  with  the  faith  and  ideal  and  courage  of  the  modern  Lusiads: 
to  stand  idly  at  a street  corner  or  sadly  carry  the  bundles  of  others.  (RB  240) 

In  the  modern  Orient,  the  Portuguese  adventurer  and  conquistador  of  yes- 
teryear is  converted  into  an  immigrant.  At  a time  when  Portugal’s  stakes  in  Em- 
pire resided  mostly  in  Africa  (Goa,  East  Timor,  and  Macau  were  at  this  point 
just  a memento  of  Portugal’s  Imperio  da  India),  and  when  even  those  African 
pretensions  were  under  German  and  British  covetous  scrutiny,  the  role  that  the 
Portuguese  had  left  to  play  is  that  of  the  underdog.  The  excuse  for  traveling 
was  now  bare  need,  and  not  adventure  and  exploration.  This  meditation  con- 
stitutes a pivotal  moment  in  the  narrator’s  (and  author’s)  orientalist  discourse 
because  it  provides  a model  for  not  only  addressing  the  actuality  of  Portugal’s 
geo-strategic  circumstances  at  a defining  historical  juncture,  but  also  for  criti- 
cally reformulating  identitarian  narratives  that  around  this  time  capitalized  on 
the  nation’s  role  in  the  history  of  world  exploration.  All  the  hagiography  of  the 
navigators  and  the  viceroys  gets  reflected  back  at  Teodorico  (and  the  readers). 
And  even  if  it  had  not  yet  been  formulated  coherently  at  this  time,  it  is  the 
whole  edifice  of  lusotropicalism  that  was  thus  shaken  to  the  ground.21 

Teodorico,  in  his  turn,  also  has  his  own  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  synonymous 
with  utter  frustration.  Not  only  does  it  not  offer  him  the  copious  opportuni- 
ties for  self-indulgence  that  he  fantasized  about,  but  it  proves  to  be  even  more 
tedious  than  his  native  bourgeois  and  pious  Lisbon.  As  Teodorico’s  fellow  coun- 
tryman, the  disgraced  Alpedrinha  puts  it,  Jerusalem  is  “worse  than  Braga”  (RB 
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77).  And  yet  he  still  presents  his  journey  to  Palestine  as  the  “chief  glory  of  my 
career”  (RB  3),  perhaps  because  it  is  the  event  in  that  career  that  triggers  the 
turns  of  fortune  that  eventually  bring  him  to  the  desk  in  his  northern  Portugal 
estate,  to  the  comfort  of  his  “holiday  pages.”  The  frustrations  and  tribulations 
of  Jerusalem  have  apparently  been  overcome  by  the  time  of  writing  his  memoir. 

As  an  author,  he  learns  to  convert  failure  into  achievement,  history  into 
story,  while  showing  at  the  same  time  how  stories  shape  history,  be  it  the 
history  of  Palestine  or  that  of  his  native  Lisbon,  of  Imperial  Germany  or  of 
increasingly  peripheral  Portugal.  Teodorico’s  Jerusalem  is  indeed  the  crown- 
ing achievement  of  his  career,  and  the  lesson  for  the  century  is  that  there  is 
no  escape  from  the  century,  neither  in  space  nor  in  time.  In  this  sense,  and 
despite  his  humbled  ambition,  Teodorico  Raposo  is  a member  of  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie,  that  is,  an  inevitable  member.  Writing  an  autobiography  becomes 
a fully  justified  gesture,  as  it  is  the  register  that  best  tackles  narcissistic  wounds. 
And  yet  even  the  wounded  nature  of  Teodorico’s  writing  is  up  for  questioning. 

At  the  end  of  his  narrative,  he  laments  not  having  had  the  inventiveness  and 
boldness,  or  what  he  calls  “the  shameless  heroism  of  affirmation”  of  the  Top- 
siuses  of  the  world,  which  would  have  allowed  him  to  succeed  in  his  ambition  of 
becoming  the  universal  heir  of  G.  Godinho’s  immense  fortune.  At  that  moment, 
he  likens  “new  sciences  and  religions”  (289)  to  the  same  shamelessness  of  inven- 
tion, and  he  resents  the  lack  of  wits  that  barred  him  from  inventing  his  own  new 
science — a jab  atTopsius — or  his  own  new  religion — a jab  at  his  ordained  rivals, 
more  successful  at  deceiving  Aunt  Patrodnio  about  their  venal  intentions.  This 
is  what  could  be  called  Teodorico’s  satiated  melancholy,  an  implicit  acceptance 
of  his  role  as  small  liar  and  of  his  status  as  petit-bourgeois.  But  this  melancholy 
conceals  Teodorico’s  effectiveness  as  a storyteller,  that  is,  it  conceals  the  fact  that 
Teodorico  pretends  not  to  know  that  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  does. 

The  West  is  in  the  East/The  East  is  in  the  West:  Orientalism  in  Juan  Valera's 
Morsamor 

Published  in  1899,  just  one  year  after  Spain  lost  its  possessions  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  the  Philippines,  Morsamor  is  a historical  novel  that  fictionalizes  the 
deathbed  conversion  to  true  Christianity  of  a relapsed  Franciscan  friar,  after 
he  endures  life-changing  oneiric  experiences  in  sixteenth-century  Portuguese 
Asia.  Orientalism  not  only  takes  center  stage  in  this  novel,  but  is  also  indis- 
sociable  from  iberismo , the  ideology  that,  generally  speaking,  “proposes  the 
unification  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for  a symbiotic  existence”  (Stern  26). 22 
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The  discourse  on  the  Orient  is  revealingly  transmitted  through  the  solilo- 
quies of  the  protagonist,  Fray  Miguel  de  Zuheros  or  Morsamor.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  discourse  functions  as  a swan  song  of  Iberia  and  as  a response  to  its 
perceived  moribund  status  in  nineteenth-century  Europe.  Morsamor  pays  evi- 
dent homage  to  Cervantes’  Los  Trabajos  de  Persiles  y Sigismunda — from  which 
it  borrows  the  structure  of  the  Byzantine  novel — and  Camoes’  Os  Lusiadas — 
from  which  it  borrows  its  epic  argument  and  an  epigraph.23  Yet  the  novel  is 
practically  devoid  of  exoticism;  the  Orient  is  always  already  the  Portuguese 
Orient,  and  primarily  a locus  of  self-reinvention.  If  exoticism  is  in  this  novel, 
the  exoticized  other  is  clearly  the  Iberian  other — that  is,  the  Portuguese — 
whose  history  of  oriental  expansion  and  Renaissance  literature  are  appropri- 
ated into  a narrative  of  Spanish  regeneracion . 

A sign  that  is  highly  suggestive  of  Valeras  idealization  of  both  sixteenth- 
century  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  oriental  possessions  is  the  contrastive  and 
distopian  view  of  contemporary  Portugal  and  Portuguese  society  that  perme- 
ates most  of  his  personal  correspondence.25  Overall,  the  idealization  of  the 
Portuguese  imperial  past  serves  as  a springboard  for  an  introspective  reflection 
on  the  historical  role  of  Iberia  at  the  dawn  of  modernity,  and  on  how  such 
introspection  should  constitute  a first  step  towards  overturning  the  Peninsulas 
present  decadence.  In  this  sense,  Valera’s  orientalism  is  very  much  a discourse 
in  the  Foucauldian  and  Saidian  senses  of  the  word.  However,  it  does  not  aim 
at  “dominating,  restructuring,  and  having  authority  over  the  Orient”  (3),  as 
Said  puts  it,  and  instead  seeks  to  justify  and  revive  a historical  period  dur- 
ing which  domination  over  the  Orient  was  tantamount  to  the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  Iberian  and,  subsequently,  Occidental  identity.  As  a typical 
nineteenth-century  orientalist,  Valera  appropriates  the  Orient  as  Renaissance 
Europeans  appropriated  Greco-Roman  antiquity.  However  late  in  the  century, 
his  orientalist  ideology  still  constitutes  a fine  example  of  what  Edgar  Quinet 
calls  the  “Oriental  Renaissance.”26 

In  a letter  sent  to  Don  Jose  Maria  Carpio  on  8 August  1899,  and  quoted  in 
Avalle-Arce’s  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Morsamor , Valera  offers  a personal 
assessment  of  his  then  newly  published  novel: 

Morsamor  \ iene  a ser  un  libro  de  caballerias  a la  moderna,  donde  se  aspira  a mani- 
festar  la  grandeza  real  de  una  epoca  historica  para  Espana  y Portugal  gloriosfsima, 
a traves  de  una  accion  fantastica  y sonada.  En  el  enlace  de  lo  verdadero  y de  lo  fin- 
gido  es  donde  he  tratado  yo  de  lucir  algun  ingenio  si  le  tengo,  y de  emplear  el  arte 
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a fin  de  no  cansar  sino  de  divertir  o interesar  a los  lectores.  Sobre  esto  hay  ademas 
en  Morsamor,  como  en  casi  todas  mis  obras,  muchas  filosofias  de  mi  cosecha.  (27) 

This  assessment  is  reiterated  in  the  dedicatory  prologue  of  Morsamor , where 
Valera  claims  that  he  has  no  intention  to  “ensenar  nada  ni  de  probar  nada”  and 
instead  wishes  to  “divertir  un  rato  a quien  me  lea”  (44-5).  What  needs  to  be 
retained  from  these  paratextual  instances,  aside  from  the  ludic  dimension  of  his 
writing,  is  Valeras  deliberate  recuperation  of  the  chivalric  genre  as  a metonymy 
of  Iberia’s  Golden  Age.  It  is  as  if  the  grandeur  of  Spain  and  Portugal  could  only 
be  apprehended  in  translation,  through  the  fantastic  and  the  anachronistic.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  detect  a slight  anxiety  in  Valeras  insistence  on  the  playful 
character  of  his  art;  the  subsequent  claim  that  his  works  are  informed  by  many 
“philosophies”  is  what  we  could  call  an  amusing  contradiction. 

The  evidence  that  the  serious  dimension  of  the  novelistic  project  far  ex- 
ceeds its  playful  element  can  be  found  in  the  same  prologue,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  narrative,  when  the  authorial  narrator — who  is  predominantly  a 
heterodiegetic  narrator,  even  if  he  does  at  times  speak  in  his  own  name — in- 
troduces the  protagonist,  Fray  Miguel  de  Zuheros.  In  the  prologue,  Valera  ex- 
poses his  reasons  for  writing  the  novel,  and  they  are  essentially  therapeutic  and 
narcissistic:  to  distract  himself  from  the  ailments  of  old  age,  as  well  as  from 
the  depressing  national  atmosphere.27  And  then  he  adds  this  note,  which  sur- 
reptitiously pushes  leisurely  therapy  aside  in  favor  of  a burgeoning  ideology: 

He  de  confesarte,  sin  embargo,  que  a veces  tengo  yo  pensamientos  algo  presuntu- 
osos,  porque  creo  que  el  mejor  modo  de  obtener  la  regeneration  de  que  tan  to  se 
habla,  es  entretenerse  en  los  ratos  de  ocio  contando  cuentos,  aunque  sean  poco  diver- 
tidos , y no  pensar  en  barcos  nuevos,  ni  en  fortificaciones,  ni  en  tener  sino  muy  pocos 
soldados,  hasta  que  seamos  ricos,  indispensable  condition  en  el  dfa  para  ser  fuertes. 

Ser  fuertes  en  el  dfa  es  cuestion  de  lujo.  Seamos  pues  debiles  y inermes  mientras  que 
no  podemos  ser  lujosos.  Imitemos  a Don  Quijote.  (45;  my  emphasis)28 

Morsamor  boasts  a curious  amalgam  of  a vaguely  Hegelian  dialectics,  which 
lends  its  triadic  structure  to  the  Cervantine-style  plot  development,  and  an  Ibe- 
rianist  ideology  harvested  in  Portuguese  sources  such  as  Camoes  and  Oliveira 
Martins.  In  three  chapters,  entitled  “En  el  claustro,”  “Las  aventuras,”  and  “Rec- 
onciliation suprema,”  the  story  of  a Fray  Miguel  de  Zuheros,  known  as  Mors- 
amor in  secular  life,  is  told  following  a clear  dialectical  motif  It  begins  with 
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the  aged  protagonist  leading  a rather  anonymous  and  shallow  life  in  a convent 
outside  of  Seville  (which  corresponds  to  the  moment  of  thesis),  moves  on  to 
the  worldly  adventures  experienced  by  Zuheros  after  a miraculous,  indeed  il- 
lusory rejuvenation  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  magic  arts  of  Fray  Ambrosio  de 
Utrera  (the  moment  of  antithesis),  and  it  ends  with  the  enlightened  death  of 
Morsamor  and  the  condemnation  of  Fray  Ambrosio’s  vain  science  as  a moment 
of  synthesis.  29  The  beatitude  of  Morsamor’s  death  supersedes  the  adventurous 
phase  of  his  life  and  constitutes  the  proof  of  the  narrator’s  theory  regarding  the 
supremacy  of  interiority;  indeed,  adventure  was  literally  and  metaphorically 
an  illusion  and  in  the  end  the  entire  novel  reads  as  a dissertation  on  desengano. 
Valeras  most  significant  incursion  into  orientalism  is  to  be  found  in  the  articu- 
lation between  Morsamor’s  disquisitions  on  desengano  and  the  Hegelian  frame 
of  the  narrative,  which  occurs  prominently  in  the  second  and  third  chapters. 

Despite  the  obscurity  of  his  cenobite  life,  Fray  Miguel  de  Zuheros  had  be- 
come aware  of  the  enormous  success  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  voyages  of 
exploration,  and  secretly  he  resented  his  old  age  and  aspired  to  take  part  in  the 
new  world  that  was  being  unveiled  by  Iberian  explorers.  After  Father  Ambrosio 
persuades  him  of  the  possibility  of  being  magically  rejuvenated,  Morsamor  de- 
cides to  embark  on  an  adventure  that  will  take  him  to  1521  Lisbon  and,  retrac- 
ing the  itinerary  followed  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  from  there  to  India  and 
on  to  Macau.  While  in  Lisbon,  Morsamor  acquaints  himself  with  some  of  the 
most  prominent  historical  figures  of  the  Portuguese  Renaissance:  King  Dom 
Manuel  himself,  the  Jewish  philosopher  Judah  Leon  Abravanel  or  Leao  Hebreu, 
and  the  humanists  Damiao  de  Goes  and  Garcia  de  Resende,  among  others.  The 
descriptions  of  Lisbon’s  hectic,  multicultural  atmosphere  evince  Valera’s  keen 
knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  sixteenth-century  chroniclers  and  humanists. 

It  is  telling  that  Valera  woidd  make  his  protagonist  choose  Portugal’s  rather 
than  Spain’s  colonial  history  as  a background  for  his  philosophical  journey. 
Certainly  Valera  is  working  under  the  aegis  of  Oliveira  Martins’s  notion  of 
Iberia — one  civilization,  two  nations — which  renders  the  distinction  between 
both  Iberian  histories  secondary.  Yet  the  choice  also  surely  derives  from  the 
historical  hardships  that  haunt  Spain  at  the  moment  of  Valera’s  writing  of  the 
novel,  as  well  as  from  the  allure  that  the  Orient  as  a source  of  civilization  exerts 
over  someone  concerned  with  issues  of  civilizational  decadence  and  regenera- 
tion. Valera’s  fascination  with  the  Lisbon  of  D.  Manuel  I is  tantamount  to 
idealization.  Indeed,  Morsamor’s  encounter  with  the  “Venturous”  monarch, 
the  most  important  Portuguese  humanists,  and  his  own  destiny  in  one  single 
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day  in  a Babel  of  peoples  and  languages  is  more  than  serendipitous:  it  is  the 
celebration  of  exoticism,  the  orientalization  of  Portugal,  the  surrendering  to 
an  Iberianist  hallucination  where  the  West  is  East. 

Very  quickly  Morsamor’s  accomplishments — the  voyage  to  India  and  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  in  the  footsteps  of  Magellan,  another  Portu- 
guese navigator — project  him  into  the  grand  role  of  inaugurating  a new  era. 
In  sum,  Morsamor  is  an  incarnation  of  the  argument  advanced  by  Camoes  in 
The  Lusiads , a synthesis  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Portuguese  explorers 
and  the  poetic  achievement  of  the  Portuguese  poet  himself  as  chronicler  of  the 
greatest  deeds.  Morsamor  is  the  man  who  closes  the  cycle  of  discoveries  and 
initiates  a new  era,  as  the  narrator  puts  it:  “el  hombre  que  iba  a cerrar  el  ciclo 
y a dar  comienzo  a nueva  era”  (293).  And  he  adds: 

No,  no  era  arco  triunfal  el  que  acababa  de  erigir  y por  donde  gloriosamente  se 
entraba  en  la  edad  moderna.  Era  mas  bien  puerta  com  que  el  cerraba  y terminaba 
un  inmenso  perfodo  historico,  una  larga  serie  de  mas  de  treinta  siglos,  durante  los 
cuales  los  pueblos  que  habitan  en  torno  del  Mar  Mediterraneo  habfan  sido  gufas 
iniciadores,  maestros  y hierofantes  del  humano  linaje.  Egipto,  Fenicia,  Grecia, 
Italia  y Espana,  habfan  tenido  sucesivamente  el  primado,  el  cetro  y la  virtud  civi- 
lizadora.  [...]  Supuso,  por  ultimo,  que  la  ciencia  empirica  hija  del  exterior  sentido, 
iba  a arrebatarnos  el  imperio  y a ddrsele  a los  pueblos  del  Norte.  (308;  my  emphasis) 

This  soliloquy,  perhaps  the  moment  in  the  entire  narrative  where  the  nar- 
rators and  the  protagonist’s  voices  are  hardest  to  distinguish  from  one  another, 
takes  place  towards  the  end  of  Morsamor’s  journey,  when  his  ship  is  within  view 
of  the  Tagus  river  mouth  near  Lisbon.  After  having  circumnavigated  the  globe 
and  conversed  with  Buddhist  priests  and  the  powerful  of  the  world,  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  his  exploring  career  nonetheless  elicits  overwhelming  melan- 
choly. However  chivalric  and  otherworldly  his  ambitions  and  achievements, 
they  forever  broke  the  spell  that  sheltered  gods  and  goddesses,  and  silenced  the 
sirens  that  sang  their  last  song  in  Camoes’  The  Lusiads.  It  is  as  if  Modernity’s  ar- 
rival were  a mournful  celebration:  A\1  reconocer  Morsamor  tal  como  es  la  tierra 
en  que  vivimos,  habfa  disipado  el  encanto  que  nos  hizo  senores  de  ella”  (308). 

Morsamor’s  melancholy  is  also  fueled  by  the  changing  of  hands  of  empire’s 
torch,  as  the  sentence  highlighted  makes  clear.  Since  this  changing  of  hands 
is  a consequence  of  the  epic  gesture  of  the  foundation  of  empire — and  the 
awareness  of  this  is  the  source  of  disenchantment  or  desengano — the  reader 
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is  at  a loss  to  distinguish  between  desengano  and  resentment  as  the  inspira- 
tion ofMorsamor’s  (and  undoubtedly  Valeras)  words.  Furthermore,  the  scene 
and  its  melancholy  have  a contemporary  resonance.  The  disenchantment/ 
desengano  that  feeds  it  travels  across  the  ages  to  unite  writer  and  character,  for 
the  empire  being  mourned  is  the  one  lost  in  1898.  At  that  time,  the  civiliza- 
tional  shift  was  perceived  as  irreversible,  with  Iberia  no  longer  constituting 
an  alternative  paradigm — as  it  did  for  a while  when  it  was  the  beacon  of  the 
Counter- Reformation — and  instead  just  playing  the  role  of  loser  in  the  game 
of  industrial  capitalism.  At  any  rate,  this  melancholy  is  the  prize  of  the  orien- 
tal pilgrimage,  the  fatal  taste  of  an  oriental  fruit,  as  it  were — and  the  lexicon 
of  fatality  is  more  than  a mere  slip  of  the  tongue. 

The  Orient  is  in  Morsamor’s  soliloquy  a nexus  of  Faustian  and  Camonian 
melancholy,  of  Iberianist  idealization  and  of  Hegelian  temporality.  During  a 
stop  in  Macau,  where  Morsamor  awaits  the  completion  of  the  repairs  to  his 
ship  that  will  allow  him  to  pursue  his  planned  voyage  of  circumnavigation,  he 
visits  the  famous  cave  that,  according  to  legend,  Camoes  used  as  a love  nest 
and  ascetic  scriptorium  during  his  stay  in  the  Chinese  territory.  Curiously,  Val- 
era reverses  the  legend,  turning  Camoes  into  an  imitator  of  Morsamor,  since 
the  Portuguese  poet’s  presumed  stay  in  Macau  dates  from  1557  to  1559,  more 
than  thirty  years  after  Valeras  character’s  oriental  pilgrimage  took  place.  In  the 
cave,  Morsamor  indulges  in  what  the  narrator  calls  poetic  and  philosophi- 
cal soliloquies.  Evaluating  his  experience  of  the  Orient,  he  asks:  “Pero  en  lo 
fundamental,  hay  progreso  acaso  o hay  mejora  en  Europa,  en  la  India  o en  la 
China?  Yo  sospecho  lo  contrario.  [. . .]  No  hay  progreso  sino  perversion”  (274). 
And  he  adds: 

En  este  mismo  Imperio  en  que  ahora  estoy,  he  conversado  con  los  mandarines  y 
solo  he  visto  en  su  saber  atefsmo  materialista  y grosero;  he  conversado  con  lamas  y 
bonzos,  y despojando  sus  doctrinas  de  supersticiones  y de  sfmbolos,  solo  he  visto 
en  ellas  la  confusion  de  Dios  y del  mundo  y el  destino  y el  fin  del  alma  humana 
fluctuando  entre  el  aniquilamiento  y la  apoteosis.  (274) 

The  cave  of  Camoes  in  Macau  becomes  in  this  meditation  a metonymy 
for  the  Orient.  And  the  Orient  is  for  Morsamor,  as  it  is  for  Juan  Valera,  little 
more  than  the  excuse  for  a theological  and  philosophical  meditation  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  Iberian,  Christian  worldview  with  which  the  Portuguese 
“rescued,”  as  Hegelian  saints,  the  dormant  and  fatalistic  oriental  wisdom. 
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If,  going  back  full  circle,  we  read  this  passage  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
in  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrative  and  before  his  miraculous  rejuve- 
nation, Morsamor  ponders  the  reasons  for  his  lust  for  a renewed  life  in  the 
Portuguese  Orient,  we  will  be  able  to  complete  Valera’s  orientalist  itinerary: 

Mision  providencial  de  los  hijos  de  Iberia  era  sin  duda  sacar  a los  unos  de  la 
abyecta  postracion  en  que  habi'an  caido  y despertar  a los  otros  del  sueno  secular,  del 
profundfsimo  letargo  en  que  estaban.  Esta  parte  de  la  mison  parecia  especialmente 
confiada  a los  portugueses.  Habi'an,  como  el  gentil  caballero  del  antiguo  cuento  de 
hadas,  venciendo  mil  obstaculos  y dificultades,  penetrado  en  los  deliciosos  jardines 
y luego  en  el  encantado  palacio  donde,  desde  haci'a  muchos  siglos,  la  hermosi'sima 
princesa  estaba  dormida.  (57) 

The  Orient  represents  an  opportunity  for  rejuvenation  not  so  much  be- 
cause it  is  the  source  of  civilization,  but  because  it  is  a mirror  where  Morsamor, 
the  Iberian  Faust,  is  offered  the  possibility  of  contemplating  the  source  of  his 
civilization,  that  is,  the  historical  moment  in  which  the  theological  worldview 
that  informs  his  actions  seemed  to  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  in  the  economy 
of  civilization.  Orientalism  is  then  for  Valera  just  an  excuse  to  recast  Iberia’s 
historical  role  as  an  agent  of  civilization,  that  is,  an  early  player  in  the  game 
of  Empire.  Little  seems  to  matter  that  in  order  to  construe  the  argument  with 
which  Morsamor  convinces  himself  of  the  West’s  philosophical  (and  civiliza- 
tional)  supremacy  over  the  Orient — over  the  abject,  lethargic,  and  fatal  Ori- 
ent— Valera  borrows  the  narrative  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  history,  according 
to  which  Morsamor’s  civilization  is  ceding  terrain  to  the  North,  because  that  is 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  march  of  the  Spirit  from  itself  towards  itself. 

The  calculated  anachronism  of  Morsamor’s  meditations  thus  constitutes 
the  cornerstone  of  the  orientalist  discourse  of  Juan  Valera  in  Morsamor.  In 
this  discourse  converge  an  Iberianist  imperial  nostalgia,  an  introspective  gaze 
at  the  historical  reasons  for  desengaho,  and  the  exoticizing  idealization  of  the 
Portuguese  Golden  Age.  But  not  only  did  this  idealized  Portugal  never  exist, 
it  is  also  clear  that  in  Morsamor  it  is  taking  the  place  of  a Spain  whose  name 
cannot  be  uttered  without  opening  a narcissistic  wound  so  great  that  it  un- 
leashes a redefinition  of  geography  and  chronology.  The  East  is  in  the  West; 
the  West  is  in  the  East. 
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Parallelism  and  a-synchronicity 

In  1944  the  Portuguese  intellectual  Fidelino  Figueiredo  coined  the  concepts 
of  parallelism  and  a-synchronicity  as  apt  descriptors  of  the  historical  relations 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  characterized  by  consecutive  attempts  at  politi- 
cal unification  and  the  failure  of  such  attempts.  These  concepts  were,  in  the 
mid-twentieth  century,  the  latest  offspring  in  the  genealogical  tree  that  had 
Oliveira  Martins,  Juan  Valera,  and  Miguel  de  Unamuno  as  its  most  patri- 
cian names.  Published  in  1971,  Julio  Garda  Morejon’s  Unamuno  y Portugal 
expands  upon  Figueiredo’s  suggestion  that  Unamuno’s  generation  received  a 
great  deal  of  influence  from  the  Portuguese  intellectuals  of  the  generation  of 
E$a  de  Queiros  and  Oliveira  Martins,  among  others.  Such  influence,  which 
has  since  been  documented  by  different  scholars  of  diverse  persuasions,30  hap- 
pened despite  the  distance  in  worldviews  that  informed  both  generations, 
due  to  a similarity  of  historic  circumstances,  namely,  the  loss  of  a colonial 
empire  and  the  growing  peripheral  condition  of  both  countries  at  the  turn 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  was  a historical  conjuncture  that  in  Portu- 
gal gave  rise  to  cosmopolitan  and  critical  intellectual  currents,  while  in  Spain 
it  elicited  a traditionalist  and  castiza  reaction,  thus,  parallelism  of  historical 
circumstances,  and  a-synchronicity  of  intellectual  responses.  Yet  it  would  be 
misleading  to  think  that  the  critical  discourse  issuing  from  the  Geragao  de  70 
was  an  exclusive  Portuguese  appropriation  of  French  and  German  sources. 
The  critique  of  Iberia’s  relative  developmental  asymmetries  has  a distinct  pen- 
insular genealogy  that  goes  back  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Already  in  Luis  de  Camoes’  The  Lusiads  we  find  repeated  warnings  about  the 
looming  threats  to  Portugal’s  overseas  empire  and  to  her  viability  as  a politi- 
cally independent  entity.  On  the  other  hand,  authors  such  as  Oliveira  Martins 
and  Antero  de  Quental — whose  Iberianist  thought  had  remarkable  influence 
over  Spanish  intellectuals  like  Juan  Valera,  Menendez  y Pelayo,  and  Miguel  de 
Unamuno — were  inspired  by  earlier  critical  efforts  by  Spanish  authors  such  as 
Feijoo,  among  others.  These  genealogies  have  been  documented  by  critics  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iberian  border.31 

The  case  that  I make  here  for  comparing  the  orientalist  discourses  in  novels 
by  one  Portuguese  and  one  Spanish  writer  modifies  the  scope  of  Figueiredo’s 
paradigm,  by  testing  it  in  relation  to  two  literary  texts  instead  of  two  cultural 
histories.  Although  historical  circumstances  of  different  magnitudes  inform 
the  writing  of  both  novels  and  their  orientalist  dimensions,  the  parallelism  and 
a-synchronism  that  I trace  here  are  almost  exclusively  literary  and  discursive. 
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Orientalism  plays  an  equally  crucial  role  in  the  organization  of  the  fictional 
material  in  both  A Reliquia  and  Morsamor , and  for  both  writers  orientalism  is 
a tool  for  reflecting  on  the  historical  circumstances  facing  their  respective  na- 
tions at  a complex  juncture  of  the  modern  phase  of  the  history  of  capitalism. 
Despite  the  fact  that  both  novels  reclaim  an  aesthetics  of  fantastic  realism,  and 
that  orientalism  plays  an  equally  central  role  in  both  of  them,  Valeras  bor- 
rowing of  orientalism  lacks  the  metafictional  fold  and  the  critical  dimension 
that  give  complexity  and  character  to  A Reliquia.  To  the  extent  that  it  remains 
blind  to  its  own  ideological  foundation,  Valeras  orientalism  is  the  type  of  dis- 
course scrutinized  and  mocked  by  Teodorico  (and  E$a)  in  A Reliquia.  In  sum, 
an  intimate  relationship  between  orientalism  and  aesthetics  characterizes  the 
writing  of  both  novels,  but  the  use  of  certain  aesthetic  devices  in  A Reliquia — 
fictional  autobiography  and  the  metafictional  readings  it  elicits — along  with 
the  critique  of  orientalism  itself  as  a discourse,  endow  E^a’s  orientalism  with  a 
critical  complexity  that  Juan  Valera’s  Morsamor  lacks.  This  lack  does  not  in  any 
way  diminish  the  comparative  value  of  the  novel,  nor  its  singular  importance 
within  the  context  of  Spain’s  nineteenth-century  literary  orientalism. 

One  other,  equally  important  a-synchronism  dividing  these  two  authors 
is  the  fact  that,  by  the  time  he  writes  A Reliquia , E^a  de  Queiros  has  grown 
skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  literature  as  an  instance  of  social  reform,  and  his 
embrace  of  what  he  calls  fantastic  realism  bears  witness  to  a certain  desistance 
on  his  part  to  keep  imposing  a frame  of  reading  on  a reality  that  keeps  evading 
it.  Juan  Valera,  on  the  other  hand,  who  published  Morsamor  one  year  before 
E$a  de  Queiros’  death,  embraces  fantasy  and  orientalism  as  a therapy  that  he 
hopes  will  bring  about  the  introspection  (i.e.,  casticismo)  that  is  necessary  as  a 
first  step  towards  regeneration  and  rebirth. 

At  a historical  juncture  when,  again,  both  Iberian  countries  seem  to  have 
much  to  share  within  a common  European  destiny,  but  when  the  a-synchron- 
icities  persist  at  so  many  different  levels,  fostering  comparative  Luso-Hispanic 
studies  remains  an  urgent  task.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  orientalism,  and 
in  contrast  to  Edward  Said’s  precipitous  dismissal,  this  study  has  shown  that 
issues  of  power  and  representation  are  not  entirely  absent  from  narratives  that 
were  once  sold  as  mere  entertainment,  in  countries  that  occupied  a less  than 
central  position  in  the  map  of  empire.  The  importance  of  Iberia  to  oriental- 
ism far  exceeds  its  crucial  historic  presence  in  Asia  in  the  bygone  days  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Instead,  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  importance  grows  to  the 
extent  that  Asia  becomes  an  absence:  in  E^a’s  indictment  of  the  historicism  un- 
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derlying  Topsius’  (and  Germany’s)  pretensions,  as  well  as  in  Valera’s  appropria- 
tion of  Hegelian  dialectics  in  a casticista  key,  the  orient  is  no  more  present  than 
Ali  Baba’s  fabulous  cave.  But  an  absence  is  not  empty  of  meaning,  and  Valera’s 
and  Etna’s  orient(s)  should  be  understood  as  reflections  of  the  orientalizing  gaze 
endured  by  finisecular  Iberia,32  as  well  as  stages  for  the  catharsis  of  an  imperial 
hangover  that,  although  marked  by  different  overtones  and  chronologies,  had  a 
similiar  outcome  for  both  Iberian  countries:  re-thinking  their  past  in  peninsu- 
lar and  continental  rather  than  national  terms.  For  scholarship  to  remain  tied 
to  its  old,  nation-oriented  ways  is  unwarranted,  and  less  myopic  approaches 
are  possible  if  we  dare  to  follow  the  texts’  always  more  cosmopolitan  threads. 


Notes 

1 There  are  two  extant  English  translations  of  A Reliquia,  none  of  which  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. I will  be  using  both  of  them  intermittently,  along  with  the  original  version  in  Portuguese. 
Aubrey  Bell’s  version  (1930)  will  from  hereon  be  cited  with  the  acronym  “RB”  and  Margaret 
Jull  Costa’s  (1994)  with  “RC.”  I am  thankful  to  the  Funda^ao  Luso-Americana  (FLAD)  for  their 
generous  support  of  preliminary  research  conducted  for  this  article  at  the  Biblioteca  Nacional 
de  Portugal  in  the  summer  of  2006.  I am  indebted  to  Sergio  Campos  Matos  for  the  invaluable 
guidance  provided  during  my  stay  in  Lisbon,  and  also  to  Juan  Pablo  Gil  and  Lisa  Voigt  for  their 
insightful  comments. 

2 I am  thinking  for  instance  of  Joao  Medina’s  reading  of  the  novel  as  a bildungsroman  and 
an  ethical  parable,  or  Ernesto  Guerra  da  Cal’s  interpretation  of  it  as  a picaresque  and  Cervantine 
narrative. 

3 In  a sense  this  article  pays  homage  to  Julio  Garcia  Morejon’s  pioneering  book  of  1971, 
Unamuno  y Portugal.  While  I am  not  so  interested  in  ascertaining  which  of  the  two  countries 
exerted — in  the  period  that  goes  from  roughly  1870  to  1900 — more  lasting  cultural  influence 
on  the  other,  I do  want  to  follow  Morejon’s  lead  in  reclaiming  the  need  to  study  the  relationships 
between  these  two  leading  peninsular  generations  of  intellectuals.  I am  convinced  that  such  stud- 
ies could  contribute  to  fomenting  the  still  incipient  debate  between  the  fields  of  Hispanic  and 
Lusophone  Studies,  as  well  as  to  bringing  forth  more  nuanced  readings  of  the  canonical  texts 
penned  by  authors  from  both  sides  of  the  border,  in  order  to  more  effectively  debunk  some  of 
the  persistent  myths  that  surround  the  “revolutionary”  and  “regenerationist”  claims  with  which 
these  two  groups  were  historically  associated.  As  Garcia  Morejon  has  already  acknowledged,  the 
idea  of  reading  the  Geragdo  de  70  and  the  Generacion  de  ’98  in  tandem  is  owed  to  the  Portu- 
guese Hispanophile  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo  (1888-1957),  who  claimed  that  the  two  main  Iberian 
cultures  were  related  through  parallelism  and  a-synchronicity.  In  his  Historia  d’  um  Vencido  da 
Vida , Figueiredo  posited  that  the  historiography  of  Oliveira  Martins — and  namely  his  Historia 
da  Civilizagdo  Iberica — formed  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  regenerationist  ideology  of  post- 
1898  Spanish  intellectuals  such  as  Unamuno,  and  would  have  contributed  to  the  “pessimismo 
hipercritico  da  mesma”  (144). 

4 Comparatively  speaking  there  are  more  readings  available  of  E^a’s  orientalism,  even  if  most 
of  them  are  devoted  to  aesthetic  issues.  The  scarcity  of  readings  of  Valera’s  orientalism  further 
persuades  me  that  this  is  an  important,  neglected  topic. 

5 I find  the  discussion  of  hegemony  at  the  outset  of  Orientalism  rather  unsatisfactory  since  it 
concentrates  solely  on  the  relationship  between  Orient  and  Occident,  in  terms  of  the  dominance 
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of  one  over  the  other,  leaving  aside  other,  equally  important  relations  of  power  and  dominance 
within  the  West.  In  this  regard,  the  discourse  of  Iberian  decadence  common  to  fin-de-siecle  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  intellectuals,  itself  already  mirroring  northern  European  discourses  of  the 
“Black  Legend,”  should  acquire  center  stage  in  the  discussion  of  hegemony. 

6 And  not  only  contact  but  what  that  contact  gave  rise  to  and  was  anteceded  by,  a discourse , 
the  dimension  of  orientalism  Said  is  more  interested  in.  Aside  from  the  many  accounts  produced 
by  countless  explorers,  anonymous  or  not,  the  sole  mention  of  Fernao  Mendes  Pinto’s  Peregrina- 
gao  should  suffice  to  disqualify  Said’s  parallel  statement  that,  “Historically  and  culturally  there 
is  a quantitative  as  well  as  a qualitative  difference  between  the  Franco-British  involvement  in 
the  Orient  and  [...]  the  involvement  of  every  other  European  and  Atlantic  power”  (3-4).  If 
anything,  Mendes  Pinto’s  Peregrinagao  is  a vivid  testimony  to  the  idea  that  “Orientalism  is  more 
particularly  valuable  as  a sign  of  European-Atlantic  power  over  the  Orient  than  it  is  a veridic 
discourse  about  the  Orient”  (6);  not  by  chance,  to  this  day  folk  culture  in  Portugal  still  refers 
to  Peregrinagao' s author  with  the  pun  “Fernao,  mentes?  Minto”  [“Fernao,  are  you  lying?  Yes”]. 

7 The  critique  of  the  discourse(s)  produced  in  the  West  on  the  Orient  is  unarguably  one 
of  E^a’s  concerns  not  only  in  his  fictional  prose  of  the  late  1880s — namely  O Mandarim  and 
A Reliquia — but  already  in  his  travel  notes  posthumously  compiled  under  the  title  O Egipto: 
Notas  de  Viagem  and,  most  notably,  in  two  of  his  Cartas  de  Inglaterra — written  when  he  was 
Portugal’s  consul  in  Bristol — where  he  offers  his  sagacious,  mordant  critique  of  Great  Britain’s 
involvements  in  Afghanistan  (1847,  1880)  and  of  Lord  William  Gladstone’s  decision  to  bom- 
bard Alexandria  in  Egypt  (1882). 

I have  so  far  and  will  be  loosely  associating  the  figure  of  Juan  Valera  to  the  so-called  genera- 
tion of  1898.  Valera  died  in  1905,  a few  years  before  Azorin  famously  coined  the  term  Gener- 
acion del  '98,  and  so  chronologically  it  may  seem  a stretch  to  include  him  with  authors  such  as 
Unamuno,  Ganivet,  and  Pio  Baroja,  among  others.  While  I intend  to  circumvent  the  debate  that 
for  so  many  years  has  occupied  Hispanists  trying  to  ascertain  the  scope,  validity,  and  effective- 
ness of  the  term  Generacion  del  '98 — for  I deem  it  to  be  a largely  unproductive  and  ultimately 
mystifying  quest  that  could  benefit  from  a shift  in  focus,  as  recently  advocated  by  Christopher 
Britt  Arredondo — I contend  that  Valera’s  Morsamor  can  still  be  read  as  an  opening  statement  in 
the  broader  debate  that  will  occupy  and  haunt  many  of  the  authors  that  have  been  traditionally 
associated  with  the  Generacion.  In  Quixotism:  The  Imaginative  Denial  of  Spain's  Loss  of  Empire, 
Britt  Arredondo  sustains  that  the  “incessant  discussion  of  the  aesthetic  ‘problem’  attending  the 
notion  of  the  literary  generation  of ’98  has  served  to  minimize  the  decisive  role  that  several  of  the 
authors  typically  associated  with  that  generation  [...]  played  in  the  narrative  construction  of  a 
Spanish  national  modern  heroic  and  imperial  identity”  (7).  It  needs  to  be  said  that  while  I agree 
with  Arredondo’s  proposed  heuristic  shift  in  the  study  of  the  authors  of ’98, 1 also  am  convinced 
that  his  study  lacks  at  moments  the  balance  and  ample  contextualization  that  one  expects  from 
such  a critical  endeavor.  The  fact  that  Britt  Arredondo  entirely  bypasses  the  question  of  Iberismo 
and  its  broader  peninsular  implications  contributes  to  a less  nuanced  interpretation  of  figures 
such  as  Unamuno.  On  the  other  hand,  his  overarching  argument  that  the  quixotic  discourse  of 
the  authors  of  ’98  anticipates  and  creates  the  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  Spain’s  national- 
catholic  fascist  ideology  of  the  30s  is  not  entirely  original.  Similar  claims  have  long  been  made 
about  the  thought  of  Portuguese  authors  such  as  Oliveira  Martins  and  other  members  of  the 
Geragao  de  70,  which,  although  revolutionary  in  its  context  of  emergence,  actually  opened  the 
way  for  the  conservative  ideology  of  Oliveira  Salazar’s  Estado  Novo  (see  Saraiva,  and  also  Stern 
[26]).  This  is  unarguably  a privileged  example  of  the  need  for  an  Iberian  scope  for  the  accurate 
analysis  of  these  issues. 

8 For  an  overview  of  orientalism  in  E<;a  and  in  Portuguese  letters  in  general  see  Pires  de  Lima. 

9 “Afeganistao  e Irlanda”  and  “Os  Ingleses  no  Egipto,”  respectively. 

10  As  is  well  known,  E<;a  submitted  A Reliquia  to  a literary  contest,  which  he  lost  when  his 
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nemesis,  Pinheiro  Chagas,  a prominent  member  of  the  jury,  voted  against  him.  One  of  the  main 
arguments  against  the  novel — and  the  episode  of  the  Passion  in  particular — was  its  supposed 
lack  of  verisimilitude.  For  a brief  history  of  the  early  reception  of  A Reliquia , see  note  1 in  Lopes 
and  Eq:a’s  “A  Academia  e a Literatura.” 

11  In  his  Voyage  a I’Orient,  Lamartine  claimed  that  “Un  voyage  en  Orient  [etait]  comme  un 
gran  acte  de  ma  vie  interieure”  (qtd.  in  Said  1 77).  Teodorico’s  claim  modifies  Lamartine’s;  the 
superlative  indirectly  implies  the  scarcity  of  interior  life.  On  the  other  hand,  this  passage  evi- 
dences the  palimpsestic  nature  of  Ega’s  text,  and  also  the  Romantic  underpinnings  of  Teodorico’s 
upbringing.  Indeed,  one  of  E$a’s  pedigree  obsessions  is  the  satirical  denunciation  of  the  grip  that 
ultra-romanticism  had  on  the  Portuguese  culture  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

12  Teodorico  is  an  early  incarnation  of  the  type  of  narrator  that  E$a  will  keep  perfecting 
throughout  his  career — and  which  has  in  Jose  Matias  one  of  the  most  accomplished  examples — 
that  is,  a homodiegetic  narrator  who  is  a rogue  and  dramatizes  discourses  whose  degree  of  prox- 
imity or  distance  from  the  author’s  acknowledged  worldview  is  not  immediately  determinable. 

13  Topsius’  suggestion  is  offered  as  a facetious  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  one  of  the  two 
identical  packages  that  Teodorico  carried  with  him  while  in  Palestine.  As  abundantly  discussed 
by  critics,  these  two  packages  hold  a symbolic  meaning.  One  contains  a nightgown  presented 
to  Teodorico  by  his  English  lover  in  Alexandria,  while  the  other  contains  a crown  of  thorns 
Teodorico  intends  to  bring  back  to  his  Aunt  Patrocmio,  or  titi  for  short,  which  was  assembled  by 
him  from  a wild  bush  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  but  whose  authenticity  is  scientifically  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Topsius.  They  symbolize  concupiscence  and  devotion,  two  of  the  main  themes 
addressed  within  the  novel,  and  both  of  them  are  the  objects  of  a fetishistic  desire — and  dis- 
course— whose  main  features  have  been  analyzed  by  Josiah  Blackmore  (see  note  15).  As  is  well 
known,  the  accidental  confusion  of  these  packages  sets  in  motion  a turn  of  events  that  is  fatal  for 
Teodorico’s  pretensions  of  becoming  the  universal  heir  to  D.  Patrocinio’s  fortune. 

14  For  E9a’s  awareness  of  a coetaneous  change  in  sensibility,  political  and  aesthetic,  see  “A 
Decadencia  do  Riso”  and  “Positivismo  e Idealismo.” 

1 5 Of  the  available  interpretations  of  the  “clear  and  potent  lesson”  proposed  by  the  narrator 
and  fictional  author  in  A Reliquia , I would  like  to  acknowledge  Josiah  Blackmore’s  enticing  read- 
ing, offered  in  the  context  of  two  essays  in  which  he  proposes  that  the  title  of  the  novel,  “ The 
Relief  functions  as  a referent  of  the  novel  itself  as  the  main  relic  to  which  all  the  other  relics 
proliferating  throughout  the  entire  text  are  subordinated.  Blackmore  analyzes  the  relationship 
between  relics  as  devotional  objects  and  as  texts,  as  well  as  the  role  of  devotion  in  the  configura- 
tion of  Teodorico’s  and  the  other  characters’  discourses.  The  reading  I am  pursuing  here  is  not 
in  any  way  incompatible  with  Blackmore’s,  even  if  I am  primarily  interested  in  aspects  of  E^a’s 
novel  only  barely  touched  by  his  analysis.  The  most  salient  feature  of  our  interpretations  is  that 
they  both  reject  the  bildungsroman  as  a suitable  model  for  understanding  Ega’s  novelistic  writing. 

16  Orlando  Grossegesse  suggests  E^a’s  very  plausible  inspiration  in  the  figure  of  Karl  Rich- 
ard Lepsius  (1810-1884),  a pioneering  Prussian  Egyptologist,  for  his  German  scholar  charac- 
ter. Although  the  reasons  for  this  characterization  are  not  immediately  evident,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Portuguese  writer  chanced  upon  this  name  during  the  extensive  research  he 
conducted  for  both  A Reliquia  and  O Egipto. 

17  The  exhaustive  repetition  of  epithets  such  as  “profound  Topsius”  or  “learned  Topsius”  already 
announces  a satirical  intent,  which  is  then  reinforced  with  this  classical  tirade  issuing  from  a literal 
fiction  of  ignorance:  “I  rarely  understood  his  sonorous,  well-turned  sentences,  precious  as  gold 
medallions,  but  I nonetheless  bowed  to  his  greater  learning.  It  was  like  standing  before  the  impen- 
etrable door  of  some  sanctuary,  knowing  that  inside,  in  the  shadows,  gleamed  the  pure  essence  of 
Idea”  (RC  72).  Finally,  the  canonical  motif  of  the  philosophical  donkey  is  invoked  to  complete  the 
narrator’s  allegiance  to  this  important  satirical  tradition:  “At  his  side  a donkey,  forgetting  the  tender 
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grass,  was  contemplating  in  philosophic  sadness  the  passionate  endeavor  of  the  learned  man  upon 
his  knees  on  the  ground  searching  for  the  Baths  of  Herod”  (RB  120).  In  my  forthcoming  book 
manuscript  I analyze  E^a’s  indebtedness  to  this  tradition  in  more  detail,  while  pursuing  an  inquiry 
of  the  overall  relationship  between  philosophy  and  literature  within  E^a’s  fiction. 

18  And  here  resides,  in  my  view,  the  main  reason  for  the  creation  of  Topsius,  much  more 
than  in  a mere  satirical  recreation  of  a specific  figure  such  as  that  of  Karl  Richard  Lepsius. 

19  I am  using  the  term  exoticism  here  in  the  sense  attributed  to  it  by  Victor  Segalen  in  his 
Essay  on  Exoticism:  An  Aesthetics  of  Diversity.  Segalen  postulates  that  exoticism  consists  of  an 
escape  from  “the  contemptible  and  petty  present”  (24).  As  I am  proposing  here,  A Reliquia  is  the 
story  of  how  not  even  in  history  E<;a  (through  Teodorico)  finds  an  escape  from  the  contemptible 
and  petty  present  of  bourgeois  Europe  (and  Portugal  in  particular). 

20  This  is  the  time  of  the  “scramble  for  Africa,”  when  other  European  colonial  powers,  such 
as  England  and  Germany,  threatened  to  seize  control  of  vast  African  territories  under  Portuguese 
dominion.  This  would  eventually  culminate  in  the  famous  ultimatum  of  1890,  when  England 
threatened  to  bombard  Lisbon  if  Portugal  refused  to  surrender  the  control  of  territories  lying 
between  modern-day  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

21  Luso-Tropicalism  is  a discourse  that  was  formulated  by  the  Brazilian  author  Gilberto 
Freyre,  which  postulated  Portugal’s  colonialism  as  a catalyst  for  harmonious  inter-racial  coexis- 
tence, of  which  Brazil  would  be  the  foremost  example.  This  discourse  was  later  appropriated  by 
the  Portuguese  Estado  Novo  (1933-1974)  as  a banner  of  the  notion  that  Portugal  was  a nation 
comprised  of  all  the  territories  under  Portuguese  rule,  and  as  an  excuse  for  not  granting  the 
African  territories  their  political  independence. 

22  Sergio  Campos  Matos  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  Irwin  Stern’s  definition  of  iberian- 
ism.  For  Matos,  “o  iberismo  nao  se  esgotou  numa  problematica  polftica  e ideologica,”  and  it  con- 
stituted for  Portugal  a “desafio  profundo  ao  Estado-Na^ao,”  which  brought  about  a “metamor- 
fose  da  identidade  nacional.”  According  to  this  historian,  iberianism  in  the  nineteenth  century 
responded  to  and  reflected  great  Peninsular  and  European  cultural  problems;  the  awareness  of 
civilizational  decadence  and  concomitant  regenerationist  ideals;  the  theory  that  saw  the  world  as  a 
competition  of  great  and  small  nations,  with  the  implicit  and  explicit  condemnation  of  the  latter 
to  extinction;  material  progress  and  industrial  modernization,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  E^a's  A Reliquia , 
along  with  his  subsequent  fictional  works,  address  these  issues  with  increasing  insistence,  albeit  in 
non-iberianist  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  resurgence  of  similar  debates 
within  the  context  of  an  enlarged  European  Union,  when,  after  centuries  of  mutual  disdain,  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  condemned  to  increasing  (economic)  integration.  See  Matos. 

23  Camoes  claims  in  The  Lusiads  that  his  epic  poem  is  superior  to  those  of  his  classical  and 
modern  predecessors — namely  the  Homeric  poems,  Virgil’s  The  Aeneid,  and  Ariosto’s  Orlando 
Furioso — because  his  subject  matter,  the  real  travels  of  exploration  conducted  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  also  superior  to  the  imaginary  subject  matter  of  his 
predecessors’  epics.  “Predecessors”  is  here  an  adequate  term,  considering  that  throughout  The 
Lusiads  Camoes  engages  in  a game  of  simultaneous  emulation  and  rejection,  particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  Virgil.  See  Camoes,  esp.  stanzas  3 and  1 1 in  Canto  I. 

24  For  this  appropriation  Valera  capitalizes  on  the  Iberianist  insights  developed  by  his  friend, 
the  Portuguese  historian  Joaquim  Pedro  de  Oliveira  Martins  in  Historia  da  Civilizagao  Iberica,  a 
groundbreaking  book  that  was  dedicated  to  Valera  starting  in  the  third  Spanish  edition  (1886). 
This  volume  became  popular  in  Spain,  from  the  time  of  its  original  publication  and  through- 
out the  twentieth  century.  Oliveira  Martins — who  was  a close  friend  of  E^a  de  Queiros’  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Portuguese  generation  of  the  1870s — traces  in  this 
influential  book  the  history  of  a common  Iberian  civilization,  divided  politically  in  two  differ- 
ent nations.  Among  his  Spanish  admirers  Martins  counted  Unamuno,  Menendez  y Pelayo,  and 
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Pardo  Bazan.  For  the  relationship  between  Martins’  and  Valera’s  iberianism,  see  Marcos  de  Dios, 
Serra  and  Garcia  Martin,  and  Apolinario  Louren^o. 

25  Valera  was  particularly  inconsistent  in  his  opinions  on  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese, 
including  those  he  considered  his  friends,  such  as  Latino  Coelho.  Many  scholars  have  stressed 
this  ambivalence  in  Valera,  and  recently  a detailed  account  of  its  many  instances  was  made  avail- 
able by  Eduardo  Mayone  Dias  and  Antonio  Morillo. 

26  Without  alluding  to  the  same  genealogy,  this  is  what  Henry  Thurston-Griswold  nonethe- 
less has  in  mind  when  he  discusses  Valera’s  idea  of  regeneration:  “He  aqui  la  formula  de  la  regen- 
eracion  que  se  propone:  lo  nuevo  y lo  original  se  encuentra  en  la  imitacion  de  lo  antiguo”  (37). 
Regeneration  is  an  idea  that  brings  Valera  close  to  the  constellation  of  Spanish  authors  that  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Generation  del  98,  as  Thurston-Griswold  claims:  “A1  fin  y al  cabo,  lo  que 
se  narra  en  Morsamor  es  una  regeneracion  espiritual,  la  cual  aproxima  a Valera  a las  soluciones 
propuestas  por  los  escritores  de  la  Generacion  del  ’98”  (38).  I would  add  that  it  is  to  the  extent 
that  Morsamor  brings  Valera  closer  to  the  Generation  del  98  that  it  gets  him  farther  away  from 
Ega’s  literary  experiment  in  A Rellquia. 

27  “Para  distraer  mis  penas  egolstas  al  considerarme  tan  viejo  y tan  quebrantado  de  salud, 
y mis  penas  patrioticas  al  considerar  Espana  tan  abatida,  he  soltado  el  freno  a la  imaginacion, 
que  no  le  tuvo  nunca  muy  firme,  y la  he  echado  a volar  por  esos  mundos  de  Dios,  para  escribir 
la  novella”  (43-4). 

28  The  thought  that  dull  or  otherwise  unexciting  stories  could  constitute  a leisurely  thera- 
peutic activity  has  something  of  a punitive  (and  hence  contradictory)  aspect  that  would  be  worth 
considering. 

29  There  is  a Faustian  motif  underlying  the  relationship  between  Miguel  de  Zuheros,  Padre 
Ambrosio,  and  the  Mephistophelian  Tiburcio  de  Simahonda  that  merits  study. 

30  Historians  take  the  lead  as  far  as  comparative  studies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  concerned; 
see,  for  example,  Sergio  Campos  Matos.  In  literary  studies  the  scarcity  of  such  studies  is  the  rule, 
especially  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

31  See  Almeida  and  Cuesta,  whose  studies  of  Antero’s  famous  conference  Causas  da  Decaden- 
tia  dos  Povos  Peninsulares  both  paint  a very  nuanced  history  of  reciprocal  borrowings  in  Iberian 
critical  discourse. 

32  It  is  the  whole  debate  about  the  relationship  between  Orientalism  and  Occidentalism 
that  acquires  urgency.  The  scope  of  Iberian  orientalism  can  be  shown  to  be  much  wider — and 
less  peripheral — if  we  read  authors  like  Valera  and  E<;a  in  light  of  recent  works  by  Couze  Venn, 
Walter  Mignolo,  and  Fernando  Coronil. 
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Forgetting  Pio  Gama  Pinto 


Rochelle  Pinto 


Abstract:  This  article  attempts  to  situate  the  figure  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto 
within  the  context  of  racial  politics  between  India  and  Africa  in  the  1950s 
and  60s.  It  suggests  that  the  emerging  contexts  of  anti-colonial  nationalism 
and  the  practices  of  internationalist  socialism  that  Pinto  espoused  were 
embedded  within  notions  of  race  and  ethnicity  that  eventually  led  to  the 
erasure  of  this  interesting  figure  from  the  histories  of  Goa,  India,  and 
Kenya. 


While  combing  through  a catalogue  in  a library,  I came  across  a slim  book  pub- 
lished in  East  Africa:  Pio  Gama  Pinto — Independent  Kenya’s  First  Martyr , which 
carried  a picture  of  a young  Pio  Gama  Pinto  on  the  cover.  While  there  was  noth- 
ing unusual  about  the  presence  of  a Goan  in  Kenya,  it  was  surprising  to  find  one 
who  had  earned  a place  of  such  emotive  and  political  significance  in  Kenya’s  na- 
tional history.  Pinto  had  played  a prominent  role  in  strengthening  anti-colonial 
movements,  and  was  the  only  non-African  in  the  Kenyan  government. 

A further  search  for  information  on  Pio  Gama  Pinto,  however,  revealed 
scarcely  any  material,  and  little  that  was  published  in  Goa.  In  fact,  the  man 
who  had  participated  in  anti-colonial  activities  in  Goa  and  Bombay  before 
leaving  for  Kenya  had  scarcely  any  place  within  Goan  history.  This  was  a 
figure  that  was  visible  only  within  thin  histories  of  the  Goan  and  Indian  di- 
aspora, within  global  accounts  of  anti-imperial  struggles,  and  within  personal 
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memories  of  his  family  and  contemporaries.  A website  offering  a chronology 
for  a pan-African  anti-imperial  history  (www.ckln.fm/almdates.html)  lists  Pio 
Gama  Pinto  as  an  activist  who  was  killed  three  days  before  Malcolm  X,  in 
the  same  year  that  Fidel  Castro  assumed  leadership  of  Cuba.  It  is  perhaps  ap- 
propriate that  Pinto  is  neighboured  by  Castro  and  Malcolm  X as  he  espoused 
and  is  remembered  for  an  internationalist  anti-colonial  aspiration  rather  than 
a national  one.  It  is  this  political  location  that  this  note  attempts  to  capture — a 
location  constructed  through  the  racialised  politics  of  Portuguese  colonialism, 
the  internationalist  hope  evoked  by  socialism  in  the  colonies,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  this  impetus  into  new  independent  nation-states.  While  the  individual 
histories  of  anti-colonial  activists  have  frequently  enough  been  absorbed  and 
regurgitated  through  nationalist  narratives,  Pio  Gama  Pinto  is  distinctive  for 
his  comparative  disappearance  from  the  national  (since  histories  of  Goa  are 
predominantly  seen  as  extensions  or  aberrations  of  the  history  of  India)  his- 
tories of  Goa  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  Kenya.  This  disappearance  is  partially 
explained  by  the  eventual  distancing  of  both  independent  nation-states  from 
the  agenda  of  socialism.  However,  Pinto’s  negligible  place  in  Goan  history,  I 
suggest,  also  results  from  the  necessity  of  erasing  the  memory  of  racial  contact 
with  Africa  from  ethnically  defined  national  histories. 

The  Portuguese  colonial  policy  of  transferring  colonial  populations  across 
colonies  to  administer,  police,  doctor  and  Christianise  explains  the  presence  of 
substantial  numbers  of  Goans  in  administrative  positions  in  Portugal’s  African 
colonies.  By  extension,  this  educated  fringe  of  predominantly  Catholic  Goans 
was  desirable  as  well  in  lesser  administrative  posts  in  British  territories  in  both 
India  and  Africa.  Pio  Gama  Pinto’s  personal  and  political  movements  between 
Kenya,  Goa  and  Bombay  were  produced  by  this  economy. 

To  retrace  some  of  the  pertinent  details  of  Pinto’s  life — he  was  born  in  East 
Africa  to  Goan  parents,  attended  school  in  Goa  and  college  in  Dharwar  in 
India,  associated  himself  with  anti-Portuguese  activities  in  Goa,  left  for  Bom- 
bay to  evade  arrest,  and  was  involved  in  trade  union  activities  in  Bombay.  He 
departed  for  Kenya  when  threatened  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  India 
and  as  a conscious  desire  to  be  part  of  the  movement  there  (http://awaazmag. 
com/ feature_story.asp) . 1 

The  political  life  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto,  at  its  most  vigorous  in  the  1950s  and 
’60s,  until  the  moment  of  his  death  in  1965,  marks  the  decades  of  intense  po- 
litical redefinition  for  Goa  and  for  Portugal’s  African  colonies.  It  is  possible  to 
see  Pinto’s  life  as  a crucible  of  that  hope,  carried  with  care  up  to  the  moment 
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of  national  liberation  in  Goa  and  Kenya.  The  quick  subsumption  of  such 
energies  into  the  requirements  and  realpolitik  of  nationalism  forms  part  of 
a familiar  narrative  of  the  failures  of  nationalism.  The  erasure  of  racial  con- 
tact with  Africa  from  the  dominant  political  memory  of  Goa  accompanied 
the  vanquishing  of  hope  for  a trans-national  political  solidarity.  The  span 
of  Pinto’s  life  may  be  recalled  as  part  of  a precarious  and  important  politi- 
cal moment  prior  to  the  absorption  of  race  into  the  certainties  of  national 
ethnicities. 

In  his  essay,  “The  Aryan  Model  of  History  and  the  Oriental  Renaissance,” 
Vasant  Kaiwar  argues  that  the  adaptation  of  an  Aryan  historical  model  within 
Indian  anti-colonial  and  nationalist  discourse  had  a range  of  repercussions. 
One  of  these  was  that  “all  traces  of  maritime  influences  on  subcontinental  cul- 
tures were  either  wiped  clean  or  rendered  into  marginal,  that  is,  coastal  phe- 
nomena.” In  an  introduction  to  their  collection  of  essays,  Kaiwar  and  Sucheta 
Mazumdar  contend  that  the  reluctance  to  discard  the  orientalist  insertion  of 
India  into  a continuous  history  of  Aryan  genius  has  allowed  for  a firm  inscrip- 
tion of  identity  politics  within  the  constructs  of  race,  orient  and  nation.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  my  research,  that  their  elaboration 
of  the  myth  of  European  and  Indian  antiquity  usually  features  the  works  of 
English  Orientalists  and  German  romantics.  While  the  writers  emphasise  that 
the  flexibility  of  this  framework  lent  itself  to  various  uses,  Portugal’s  history  of 
insertion  into  this  narrative  may  provide  a history  on  its  own. 

The  construction  of  Portugal’s  reluctant  encounter  with  the  Enlighten- 
ment is  as  inherent  to  accounts  of  European  modernity  as  is  the  devaluing  of 
Egyptian  and  Arabic  cultures.  While  it  participated  quite  fully  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  race  and  notions  of  the  orient,  Portugal’s  negotiation  with  the  daily 
challenges  of  racial  and  colonial  politics  reveals  the  tenuous  hold  of  lessons 
learnt  predominantly  from  northern  Europe.  This  is  glaringly  evident  in  the 
kind  of  elite  produced  in  Goa  and  exported  through  Portuguese  and  British 
colonies  in  .Africa.  A different  conceptualisation  of  race  within  the  ambit  of 
Portuguese  colonialism  allowed  for  degrees  of  political  and  economic  ascen- 
dance of  indigenous  elites  while  subordinating  them  within  a broader  defini- 
tion of  civilization  and  capping  their  ascendance  to  protect  the  upper  echelons 
of  administrative  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The  transition  of  Goans  from  being 
relatively  self-fashioned  adventurers  in  the  Indian  Ocean’s  Portuguese  territo- 
ries to  more  strictly  stratified  racial  hierarchies  and  roles  in  British  East  Africa 
also  plots  a transition  from  the  realities  of  mixed-race  encounters,  of  inhab- 
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iting  widely  fluctuating  racial  categories,  to  the  relatively  fixed  contours  of 
country,  nation  and  citizenship. 

This  transition  was  also  the  ground  on  which  Portugal  demonstrated  its 
absorption  of  the  emergent  scientific  discourse  of  race,  by  attempting  to  read 
the  racial  categories  produced  within  its  colonies  in  terms  of  the  criteria  for 
racial  categorisation  prevalent  in  northern  Europe  in  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.2  Accounts  of  East  Africa  that  were  produced  by  Go- 
ans demonstrated  their  own  anxiety  to  be  racially  and  politically  associated 
with  the  coloniser.  Augusto  E.  Xavier  Soares’  Descripgao  da  Villa  de  Sofalla  of 
1857  was  published  in  Goa,  and  indicates  the  emergence  of  interest  among  a 
Goan  readership  in  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  returned  from  Africa.  The 
enumeration  of  races  and  the  uniformly  derogatory  account  of  the  uses  and 
customs  of  what  are  termed  as  the  aborigines  of  Sofalla  were  framed  within 
an  overarching  and  explicit  celebration  of  Portuguese  achievements.  Soares’ 
description  shared  certain  similarities  with  other  contemporary  publications, 
such  as  the  absolute  othering  of  either  “aborigines”  or  “tribes.”  Among  the 
listing  of  races  other  than  Portuguese  and  African,  a prominent  place  was 
occupied  by  Gujarati  traders.  The  Descripgao  also  included  a list  of  Indo- 
Portuguese  employed  in  administrative  positions  from  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Sofalla.  This  was  a somewhat  nebulous  racial  category,  which  could  have 
included  colonial-born  Portuguese  as  well  as  Goans.  Accounts  produced  by 
Goans  tended  to  foreground  the  presence  of  Goans  and  Gujaratis  against  a 
homogenised  backdrop  of  categories  for  white  and  black  populations. 

The  eventual  herding  of  those  who  inhabited  the  interstices  of  racial  and 
colonial  categories  into  suitable  nationalities  could  only  be  incompletely 
achieved  in  the  case  of  Goans,  whose  union  with  India  was  more  fraught 
with  contradictions  than  their  existence  as  an  Asian  minority  within  Kenya 
or  Uganda.  Portugal’s  relaxed  grip  on  the  certainties  of  Europe’s  foundational 
cultural  narratives  produced  a population  that  inserted  itself  cynically  and 
easily  into  racial  hierarchies — inferior  to  whites,  superior  to  blacks.  This  was, 
however,  a population  that  at  home,  in  Goa,  and  implicitly,  in  India,  could 
not  easily  inhabit  the  dominant  Indian  extension  of  the  Aryan  historical  mod- 
el. In  fact,  it  could  not  but  be  marginal  to  it. 

This  is  a possible  context  for  the  historicisation  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto.  Once 
in  Kenya,  Pinto  nursed  hopes  of  both,  an  Afro-Indian,  or  perhaps  Afro-Goan 
unity  against  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  a Pan-African  alliance.  Towards  this 
end,  he  made  preliminary  moves  towards  setting  up  organisations  in  Mozam- 
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bique  and  Zimbabwe.  In  a meeting  with  Nehru,  he  was  given  funds  to  set 
up  an  anti-colonial  press  in  Kenya,  with  the  understanding  that  he  keep  it  a 
secret.3  Soon  after  the  liberation  of  Kenya,  Pinto  was  assassinated  in  his  own 
driveway  in  1965.  The  alleged  assassin  was  released  in  2001,  having  spent  36 
years  in  prison,  still  claiming  that  he  had  not  killed  the  Kenyan  nationalist 
(http://news.bbc.co.Uk/2/hi/africa/l424276.stm). 

If  in  the  course  of  these  years  Pio  Gama  Pinto  was  erased  from  national 
histories,  he  had  reappeared  in  histories  of  the  Indian  diaspora  who  traced 
their  own  trans-national  movement  impelled  by  political  transformations. 
The  foregrounding  of  connections  with  Africa  therefore  has  a fractured  pres- 
ence in  history,  with  the  Goan  diaspora  in  East  Africa  remembered  at  different 
moments  in  colonial  history,  even  while  racial  difference  was  erased  from  the 
construction  of  a modern  Goan  identity.  Various  aspects  of  Pinto’s  life  and 
death  become  significant  based  on  the  occasion  that  necessitates  remembering 
him.  A publication  generated  soon  after  his  death  bemoaned  the  passing  of 
Independent  Kenya’s  first  martyr,  which  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Pinto  is 
most  often  recalled.  Kenyan  nationalist  history,  unsurprisingly,  is  the  terrain 
in  which  Pinto  is  most  frequently  cited.  Behind  the  various  denunciations  of 
his  assassination,  which  claimed  that  the  killer  was  an  enemy  of  the  Kenyan 
people  and  the  Kenyan  movement,  is  a story  that  complicates  the  moment  of 
Kenyan  decolonisation. 

It  is  through  histories  that  are  necessarily  disaffected  from  Kenyan  post- 
colonial governments  that  Pinto’s  socialist  identity  is  foregrounded.  As  part 
of  a group  that  had  socialist  aspirations  for  Kenya,  Pinto  had  emerged  from 
union  struggles  in  both  India  and  Kenya  alongside  the  support  he  extended 
to  the  Mau  Mau  rebellion.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  President  of  independent  Kenya 
was  not  inclined  to  follow  any  of  the  policies  that  had  spurred  the  group  of 
socialist  anti-colonial  activists  (see  Good).  A political  coup  to  force  Kenyatta 
to  adopt  socialist  policies  or  resign  had  allegedly  been  planned  by  a group  that 
included  Pinto.  Most  writings  on  Pinto  suggest  that  he  was  killed  by  the  party 
he  had  helped  set  up,  without  the  facts  of  the  case  ever  emerging  (http://news. 
bbc.co.uk/2/hi/africa/l 424276. stm).  It  is  predominantly  socialist  histories 
that  recall  this  aspect  of  Kenyan  nationalism. 

To  be  able  to  historicise  Pinto  as  a representative  of  the  Goan  presence  in 
Africa,  a host  of  other  categories,  temporal  moments  and  geographical  loca- 
tions also  demand  inclusion.  Among  these  are  the  existence  of  Punjabi  and 
Gujarati  anti-colonial  activists,  some  of  whom  moved  to  the  UK  when  post- 
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colonial  politics  in  Kenya  threatened  to  turn  hostile.  The  Goan  presence  in 
mid-twentieth  century  East  Africa  is  linked  to  the  presence  of  other  Indians  in 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  “twice-migrant” 
diaspora  from  Africa  to  the  UK.  A Report  of  the  High  Level  Committee  on 
the  Indian  Diaspora  in  East  Africa  mentions  the  diverse  economic  and  cul- 
tural histories  that  had  endured  the  experience  of  migration.  Most  migrants 
had  either  arrived  as  indentured  labour,  free  traders,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Goans 
in  Mozambique,  as  soldiers,  priests  and  clerks.  This  report,  which  focused 
mostly  on  British  East-African  colonies,  was  drafted  from  the  vantage  point 
of  post-independent  India.  It  therefore  divided  the  Indian  diaspora  into  NRIs 
and  PIOs — Non-resident  Indians  and  People  of  Indian  Origin.  PIOs  were 
those  who  had  either  assumed  citizenship  of  African  countries  or  were  older 
migrants  to  East  Africa.  Pio  Gama  Pinto  for  instance,  along  with  other  In- 
dians who  formed  anti-colonial  associations  in  the  early  twentieth  century, 
feature  as  PIOs.  The  report  mentions  the  friction  between  Africans  and  Asians 
that  resulted  from  the  visible  economic  success  of  the  Asian  community  that 
continued  after  the  independence  movements  in  most  countries.  Friction  was 
also  instigated,  according  to  the  report,  by  the  British,  to  try  and  stem  the  for- 
mation of  political  solidarities  between  Indians  and  Africans.  One  particular 
statistic,  however,  indicates  how  the  formation  of  national  identities  in  Africa 
was  a moment  that  threatened  the  continuing  presence  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  East  Africa.  The  suspicion  of  the  economic  and  political  interests  of 
the  Indians  by  Africans,  as  well  as  the  perception  among  Indians  that  their 
political  and  economic  privileges  would  be  threatened,  led  82,000  PIOs  to  ob- 
tain British  passports,  while  less  than  50,000  became  Kenyan  citizens  (http:// 
indiandiaspora.nic.in/contents.htm). 

After  these  moments  of  colonial  and  post-independence  crisis,  the  Indian 
diaspora  in  Africa  seem  to  have  been  successfully  pushed  away  from  national 
memory,  and  embedded  as  a minority  in  various  African  countries.  Pio  Gama 
Pinto  ceased  to  feature  in  Goa’s  retelling  of  the  colonial  past.  It  is  only  in 
the  accounts  of  colleagues,  or  in  memoirs  published  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  we  recall  that  this  was  an  effort  to  speak  of  the  fortunes  of  Goa,  Kenya 
and  Mozambique  together.  Fitz  de  Souza,  deputy  speaker  of  the  Kenyan  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  a colleague  of  Pinto’s,  had  worked  on  the  anti-colonial 
publications  brought  out  during  the  pre-independence  movement.  In  a per- 
sonal recollection  of  Pinto,  he  says,  “one  day  Pio  suggested  that  we  should 
do  something  in  East  Africa  to  assist  in  the  liberation  of  Goa.  I was  a little 
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surprised  and  told  him  that  while  I was  very  sympathetic  to  the  liberation  of 
Goa,  and  indeed  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  I thought  that  we  were  East  Africans 
and  should  confine  our  activities  to  East  Africa”  (www.goacom.com/culture/ 
biographies/gamapinto/index.html).  Pinto  urged  him  that,  as  socialists,  their 
duty  was  to  assist  in  all  liberation  struggles.  “Pio  had  already  started  a Konkani 
paper  in  Nairobi,  the  Uzwod ’ to  arouse  feelings  against  Portuguese  imperial- 
ism [...].  [H]is  brother  Rosario  formed  the  East  Goan  National  Association  in 
1954.  Contacts  made  with  organizations  and  individuals  in  London,  Bombay 
and  Goa  flourished.  As  usual,  we  were  labelled  as  ‘communists’  as  that  was  the 
easiest  way  to  get  us  suppressed.” 

The  disappearance  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto  from  Goan  history  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  recall  that  up  to  the  moment  of  incorporation  into  the  Indian  state, 
the  mental  geography  of  Goa  was  substantially  porous.  In  contrast  to  British 
India,  racial  mixing  not  only  facilitated  Portuguese  colonialism  but  was  also  a 
terrain  that  was  not  necessarily  policed  or  a cause  for  scandal  for  the  coloniser. 
While  it  may  have  been  a fraught  terrain  for  people  of  Goan  origin,  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  the  reality  of  racial  intermixing  among  Goans 
and  Africans.  Further,  the  structure  of  colonial  administration  required  Goans 
to  circulate  within  the  colonies,  indicating  that  re-entry  into  Goa  was  not 
uncommon,  particularly  once  their  working  years  were  done.  This  porosity  is 
housed  in  family  histories,  where  the  narration  of  the  lives  of  male  members 
often  included  accounts  of  years  spent  aboard  ships  or  in  countries  stretching 
from  Aden,  Macau  or  Zanzibar. 

In  his  report  on  the  Public  Library,  the  Bibliotheca  Publica  for  the  year 
1892-93,  the  librarian  Ismael  Gracias  said  that  he  “thought  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  have  the  Boletim  Oficial  of  the  government  of  the  province  of  Mo- 
zambique, where  many  sons  of  Goa  held  office,  or  were  artisans  or  in  other 
professions,”  so  that  their  family  here  could  keep  track  of  events  there  (3). 
Other  records  indicate  that  Indian  soldiers  were  occasionally  sent  to  other 
Portuguese  colonies  to  quell  rebellions  and  that  it  was  a common  practice  for 
the  Portuguese  to  call  for  racially  alien  troops  to  thwart  rebellions  in  their  dif- 
ferent colonies  (Gastao  de  Almeida  de  E$a).  A relatively  important  rebellion 
of  1895  in  Goa,  for  example,  began  when  a group  of  soldiers  mutinied  against 
the  government,  refusing  to  be  sent  to  Mozambique  (Kamat). 

Emergent  studies  on  the  evidence  of  slavery  in  the  Indian  Ocean  focus 
on  the  involvement  of  Indians  in  the  slave  trade,  and  on  abolition  legisla- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  thwarted  or  followed  by  the  Portuguese 
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(Machado).  Hebbe  Mattos’  study  of  racial  categories  in  Brazil  and  in  Portugal 
also  indicates  the  wide  range  of  categories  that  emerge  in  Portugal’s  various 
colonies,  some  of  which  designate  a particular  racial  combine,  others  which 
merely  denote  mixed-race  entities  with  varied  skin-tones,  and  others  which 
specify  distinctions  between  colonial  and  metropolitan  born  people  of  Euro- 
pean descent  (Mattos). 

Portugal’s  improvisation  of  military  and  racial  strategy  seems  to  have  con- 
tributed hugely  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  mixed  race  people  throughout  its 
colonies.  Without  doubt,  European  ancestry  assured  degrees  of  mobility  that 
no  other  kind  did,  and  black  ancestry  probably  thwarted  ambitions,  but  at  no 
point  did  it  deter  the  formation  of  independent  fortunes  and  ascendancy  in 
military  hierarchies.  This  policy  probably  did  ensure  the  appearance  of  Afri- 
cans within  Indian  society  as  exceptions.  A population  statistic  for  1810  for 
the  Old  Conquests  of  Goa  lists  1065  people  under  the  category  of  “Negros” 
and  479  as  “ pardos ,”  or  slaves  of  mixed  descent  (Xavier).  The  government 
news  bulletin  of  1821  mentions  a revolt  by  pardos  in  Goa  and  the  fear  that 
the  introduction  of  liberalism  would  prompt  similar  such  revolts  ( Boletim  Of- 
ficial).4 Other  categories  that  appear  within  census  reports  sometimes  replace 
the  term  pardo  with  the  term  mulatto , usually  used  to  denote  those  of  Mo- 
zambican descent.  Later  statistics  distinguish  between  free  and  captive  slaves. 
Of  the  various  other  marginal  references  to  contact  with  Africa  is  the  fact 
that  rebels  who  were  captured  could  be  deported  to  Timor  or  to  Africa.  The 
use  of  another  racial  space  as  a penal  colony  seems  to  characterise  Portuguese 
rule — European  convicts,  for  instance,  were  conscripted  as  soldiers  in  India, 
and  Malaysian  slaves  were  imported  into  India  (Walker).  Race  also  surfaced 
as  an  explicit  trope  among  the  Portuguese  at  times  of  crisis.  Though  in  the 
course  of  everyday  realpolitik  Goan  factions  could  include  both  descendentes 
and  Goans  in  one  faction,  when  colonial  interests  were  opposed  to  metropoli- 
tan ones  conflicts  were  instantly  represented  through  race.  For  this  reason  the 
Portuguese,  despite  the  enforcement  of  abolition  laws  by  the  British,  repeat- 
edly  petitioned  Mozambique  to  send  African  troops,  so  as  to  be  able  to  subdue 
any  rebellion  likely  to  erupt  in  Portuguese  India  (Gastao  de  Almeida  de  E$a). 

In  contrast  to  Gujarati  traders,  who  were  also  in  a dominant  position  vis- 
a-vis  the  indigenous  East  Africans,  Goan  officials  were  invested  in  the  histo- 
riographical value  of  the  Portuguese  presence  in  Africa.  Goan  officials  expe- 
rienced the  threat  of  the  historiographical  erasure  of  Portugal’s  position  as 
the  first  colonial  power  in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a threat  to  their  own 
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identity.  Their  accounts  of  Africa  therefore  ensured  that  they  wrote  themselves 
into  the  history  of  colonisation  to  prove  their  indispensability  to  the  fortunes 
of  Portugal.  It  was  to  fulfil  this  purpose  that  C.  M.  Ribeiro’s  The  Indo-Portu- 
guese Within  the  History  of  the  Colonisation  of  Mozambique  homogenised  the 
wide  range  of  positions  that  Goans  had  occupied  in  Mozambique  from  the 
eighteenth  century  on.  The  Pereira  family,  whose  marriage  alliances  with  the 
family  of  an  African  king  had  won  them  a substantial  empire  in  the  Zambezi 
valley,  scarcely  shared  the  same  identity  as  a Goan  military  doctor  or  priest.  Yet 
this  family,  who  had  at  times  contested  Portuguese  claims  on  their  possessions, 
were  enumerated  alongside  Maratha  troops,  reluctant  defenders  of  Portuguese 
interests,  as  also  with  priests,  governors  and  doctors  who  had,  in  his  words, 
defended  the  “national  patrimony”  (Ribeiro  xii).  From  the  eighteenth  century 
on,  he  asserted,  Goans  had  abandoned  themselves  to  the  African  hinterland, 
“in  the  heroic  and  holy  mission  of  converting  the  black,  bringing  him  closer 
to  God,  and  nationalizing  him  for  the  glory  of  Portugal”  (xvi). 

This  elucidation  of  the  place  of  the  Goan  within  racial  discourses  was 
intended  to  indicate  the  shifting  tenor  of  racial  politics  on  which  Pio  Gama 
Pinto’s  location  on  the  crossroads  of  socialist  internationalism,  nationalist 
consolidation,  and  the  interests  of  two  colonial  powers  rested.  This  does  not 
sufficiently  indicate,  however,  how  racial  politics  impacted  the  colonial  Goan 
within  the  recently  decolonised  Indian  nation.  The  positioning  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Goans  is  made  visible  through  the  variable  racial  categories 
that  Goans  occupied  within  other  texts  produced  in  British  colonies,  in  which 
they  were  represented  as  a census  category.  The  fluctuating  racial  status  for 
all  those  other  than  black  populations  within  the  Portuguese  colonial  context 
provides  a contrast  when  juxtaposed  with  the  racial  load  of  the  term  Indo- 
Portuguese  in  censuses  produced  by  British  governments.  The  category  of 
the  Indo-Portuguese,  which  in  British  colonies  combined  both  Goan  labour 
and  the  Goan  elite,  represented  what  was  for  the  British  the  distasteful  fact 
of  racial  miscegenation.  Within  Portugal’s  African  colonies,  however,  where 
they  often  produced  or  collaborated  in  the  production  of  racial  slots,  the  term 
Indo-Portuguese  could  be  read  as  almost  white. 

In  addition,  the  emerging  authority  of  the  disciplines  of  history  and  an- 
thropology in  the  early  twentieth  century  was  threatening  for  those  whose 
racial  identity  could  potentially  be  delegitimised  by  association  or  proximity 
with  a devalued  racial  category.  As  the  categories  of  race  seemed  to  crystallise 
into  scientific  certainties,  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  also 
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saw  a consolidation  of  caste  identities  as  a parallel  phenomenon  to  anti-colo-  I 
nial  articulations.  These  processes  by  which  identities  were  clarified  around 
political  boundaries  framed  the  context  of  mid-twentieth-century  politics. 
Pio  Gama  Pinto’s  declaration  of  pan-colonial  unity  was  a declaration  of  the 
possibility  of  unity  across  these  growing  bifurcations.  An  appeal  to  support  I 
an  internationalist  political  category  could  therefore  only  be  directed  toward 
newly  emergent  nation-states,  though  their  emergence  had  accompanied  the 
strengthening  of  bifurcations  of  race  and  caste,  and  though  their  activity  in 
bolstering  nationalist  movements  would  lay  the  ground  for  the  historiographi- 
cal subordination  of  cross-racial  political  alliances. 

Though  this  paper  attempts  to  trace  the  moment  when  racial  difference  was 
erased  from  public  representations  of  ethnicity  and  society  in  Goa,  the  fact  of 
racial  difference  did  not  structure  Goan  politics  outside  of  conflicts  between  the 
Catholic  elite  and  the  state.  The  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  saw  a 
range  of  disputes  centralised  around  the  indissociable  questions  of  land,  village 
and  caste.  Goanness,  anti-colonialism  and  land  rights,  among  lower-class  and 
lower-caste  groups,  were  defined  predominantly  against  the  Goan  elite.  In  nu- 
merical terms,  Goa  was  neither  the  recipient  of  plantation,  military  or  domestic 
slaves  on  the  scale  that  African  countries  were,  nor  was  it  an  alternative  home 
for  white  Portuguese,  in  the  way  that  Brazil  was.  Racial  difference  therefore,  had 
no  distinct  presence  in  non-elite  politics.  The  moment  of  liberation,  then,  was 
a quick  and  uncomfortable  collapsing  of  Goan  politics  into  a nationalist  frame- 
work. Unlike  earlier  theorisations  of  Aryan  invasion,  racial  invasion  could  not 
be  mapped  onto  caste  hierarchies  in  Goa.  As  a reverse  move,  the  intensification 
of  caste  struggles  ensured  the  irrelevance  of  any  discourse  on  race. 

Pinto’s  aspiration  for  unity  across  Portuguese  colonies  could  never  have 
succeeded,  as  the  strengthening  of  nationalism  in  India  and  Goa  was  inevita- 
bly a moment  when  racial  difference  was  submerged.  It  is  symptomatic  of  the 
overarching  category  of  nation  then  that  Pinto  appealed  to  Nehru  for  solidar- 
ity, and  that  the  Bandung  conference  was  the  site  for  the  expression  of  soli- 
darity with  Kenyan  nationalists  (Mwangi).  From  being  symptomatic  of  the 
Portuguese  pattern  of  colonialism,  the  figure  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto  was  instantly 
turned  into  that  of  a misfit  minority.  Marginal  to  India,  and  to  a lesser  degree, 
Kenya,  it  was  ironically  from  these  two  dominant  entities  that  Pinto  and  other 
members  of  the  diaspora  would  ask  for  recognition. 

For  the  Goan  diaspora  in  Africa,  home  could  be  either  Africa,  Goa  or, 
in  the  case  of  a few,  Portugal.  Firmly  excluded  from  any  collective  or  pub- 
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lie  notion  of  Goanness,  yet  inextricably  yoked  to  Goa  and  its  insertion  into 
colonialism,  these  were  connections  kept  alive  only  through  family  histories. 
Within  Goa,  after  the  fact  of  liberation,  certain  sections  of  Catholic  Goans 
continued  to  profess  an  identification  with  Portugal  and  in  fact  asserted  that 
they  were  Portuguese.  At  one  level  this  is  no  more  than  an  aspiration  to  con- 
tinue to  inhabit  a metropolitan  sphere  of  circulation,  enabled  by  a Portuguese 
passport,  and  a refusal  to  be  identified  as  either  Indian  or  Kenyan  or  Ugandan. 
The  privileged  mobility  of  Portugal’s  colonial  elites  was  fundamentally  chal- 
lenged by  nationalism  in  both  Africa  and  Asia.  For  long,  a certain  aristocracy 
among  upper-caste  Goans  could  implicitly  enjoy  racial  privilege  if  they  wore 
visible  markers  of  whiteness. 

The  fact  of  having  a range  of  other  races  intermingled  with  the  Goan 
population  was  organically  subsumed  within  divisions  of  caste  and  religion. 
It  is  also  an  unspoken  assumption  that  only  upper-caste  Goans  inter-married 
with  white  Portuguese,  or  at  least  this  was  the  only  segment  where  perhaps 
respectable  genealogies  could  once  be  produced.  Little  of  this  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  historical  fact.  What  is  of  interest  is  the  manner  in  which  possible 
intermingling  of  white  and  Goan  is  still  admissible,  while  the  fact  of  a range  of 
other  racial  contact  is  invisible  as  public  discourse  or  as  national  memory.  Re- 
membering Pio  Gama  Pinto  is  therefore  an  exercise  in  recalling  categories  and 
political  imaginations  that  seem  increasingly  irrelevant  in  their  refusal  to  fit 
within  the  boundaries  of  nationalities  and  sub-nationalities.  Though  Pinto’s 
own  conception  of  political  freedom  was  vested  in  the  nation-state,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  point  to  the  intricacies  that  in  fact  underlay  an  apparently  simple 
appeal  to  independent  nations  to  support  an  anti-colonial  socialist  movement. 
It  was  these  imbricated  locations  that  would  be  excluded  from  a liberated 
Goan  identity  and  contributed  to  the  forgetting  of  Pio  Gama  Pinto. 


Notes 

1 In  addition  to  interviews  with  Sevigne  Athaide,  Pinto’s  sister. 

2 Roque  traces  this  within  the  growing  authority  of  the  discipline  of  anthropology  in  Portugal. 

3 See  www.goacom.com/culture/biographies/gamapinto/index.html. 

4 See  www.goacom.com/culture/biographies/gamapinto/index.html. 
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A partir  de  Diu:  Diaspora  hindu  e genero  em  Portugal 


Ines  Margarida  Lourengo 


Resumo:  A presenga  portuguesa  na  India  influenciou  paisagens,  crengas 
e perspectivas  de  vida  ao  longo  de  cerca  de  cinco  seculos.  A tendencia 
globalizante  das  sociedades  contemporaneas  conduziu  a inversao  das 
antigas  rotas  dos  imperios  coloniais  europeus  e em  Portugal,  encontra-se 
actualmente  uma  das  maiores  comunidades  hindus  da  Europa.  Este 
grupo,  originario  do  Gujarate  (India),  possui  uma  experiencia  passada 
de  emigragao  para  Mogambique,  uma  das  antigas  colonias  portuguesas 
de  Africa.  No  entanto,  a actual  diaspora  hindu  em  Portugal  possui 
caracterlsticas  que  a distinguem  dos  anteriores  trajectos  migratorios. 

A partir  da  analise  da  comunidade  hindu  residente  em  Santo  Antonio 
dos  Cavaleiros  (Area  Metropolitana  de  Lisboa)  e possivel  observar  a 
centralidade  do  papel  desempenhado  pelas  mulheres  no  processo  de 
reprodugao  cultural  do  grupo.  Para  alem  disso,  a lealdade  para  com  o 
espago  de  origem  suporta  a estrutura  simbolica  da  comunidade. 


A partir  de  Diu:  Diaspora  hindu  e genero  em  Portugal* 

Percorrer  as  ruas  de  Diu,  a pequena  ilha  localizada  a ocidente  do  Estado  de 
Gujarate  (India),  faz-nos  penetrar  na  encruzilhada  de  sensagoes  amblguas, 
fruto  de  cruzamentos  de  seculos,  cuja  historia  permanece  resistentemente 
vislvel  atraves  de  vestlgios  sumidos.  Diu  e um  pequeno  enclave,  quase  esque- 
cido  no  extremo  Sul  da  peninsula  do  Khatiawar,  formando,  juntamente 
com  Damao,  um  Territorio  da  Uniao.1  O peso  do  passado  colonial  de  Diu 
confere-lhe,  nos  dias  de  hoje,  um  caracter  particular,  fruto  de  confluencias 
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mutuas,  manifesto  na  arquitectura,  na  lingua,  no  modo  de  vida  de  muitas 
pessoas. 

O estrategico  porto  de  comercio  do  Indico  foi  o centro  da  abertura  da 
costa  ocidental  da  India  ao  exterior,  expondo  a popula^o  da  ilha  a multiplas 
influencias.  E,  mesmo  apos  a perda  do  impacto  mercantil,  fazia  sentir-se  em 
Diu  o impulso  da  sai'da:  o Oceano  Indico  conduziu  a diversos  destinos  na 
costa  Oriental  de  Africa,  particularmente  no  contexto  do  colonialismo  portu- 
gues  e do  consequente  estabelecimento  de  correntes  migratorias  entre  os  dois 
continentes. 

Perdido  o seu  presrigio  mercantil,  Diu  foi  claramente  ultrapassado  por 
Goa,  a capital  do  imperio  portugues  na  India,  reflectindo-se  esta  proeminen- 
cia  na  subalterniza^ao  de  reflexao  teorica  relativa  a Damao  e Diu  por  oposi^ao 
a uma  predominante  aten^ao  dada  a Goa  (Perez,  “Sonhos  imperiais”  133).  A 
prolongada  presen^a  portuguesa  em  Diu,  a emigra^ao  para  as  colonias  africa- 
nas,  que  se  intensificou  a partir  do  seculo  xvii,  e o seu  fechamento  a realidade 
circundante  ao  longo  de  seculos  deixaram  eco  que  hoje  soa  a passado  e que  tor- 
nou  antiga  Pra^a  de  Diu  . uma  cidade  leve,  pequena,  absolutamente  parada 
no  tempo,  com  um  olhar  umas  vezes  conformado  e melancolico,  outras  vezes 
amargo  e choroso,  de  contempla^ao  e medita^ao  sobre  um  passado  cheio” 
(Grancho  26). 

A emigrat^ao  de  outros  tempos,  que  deixava  em  Diu  as  mulheres,  alheias  ao 
processo  de  acumula^ao  do  que  se  consideravam  entao  pequenas  fortunas, 
foi  substitufda,  a partir  do  final  da  decada  de  1970,  por  uma  vaga  migratoria 
impulsionada  pelo  processo  de  descoloniza^ao  portuguesa,  originando  uma 
inversao  dos  trajectos  coloniais,  enquadrada  no  sistema  de  mobilidade  trans- 
nacional.  A antiga  metropole,  Lisboa,  tornou-se  o primeiro  centro  do  estabe- 
lecimento destas  populates,  sofrendo  transforma^oes  sociais  que  marcam  a 
sociedade  lisboeta  contemporanea.  A diaspora2  hindu  em  Portugal  estrutura- 
-se  fundamentalmente  atraves  das  suas  mulheres  que  participam  activamente 
na  reprodu^ao  cultural  do  grupo.  Simultaneamente,  uma  forte  liga^ao  ao  seu 
espa^o  de  origem  e mantida,  com  o intuito  de  assegurar  a rela^ao  afectiva  com 
o poder  religioso  que  emana  do  espa^o  original  dos  seus  antepassados,  nos 
templos  e no  proprio  contacto  com  o solo  indiano. 

Diu:  O impulso  da  partida 

Existem  em  Portugal  aproximadamente  30000  hindus3  originarios,  na  maio- 
ria,  do  estado  de  Gujarate,  cujo  intercambio  comercial  com  costa  oriental 
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de  Africa  se  tera  iniciado  muito  antes  da  entrada  dos  portugueses  no  Indico, 
encontrando-se  este  datado  em  textos  arabes  desde  o ano  de  1030  DC  (Rita- 
Ferreira  617). 

Foi  em  finais  do  seculo  xv,  perfodo  em  que  o sultanato  do  Gujarate  se 
encontrava  em  franca  expansao,  e que  os  portos  de  Diu  e de  Surat  assumi- 
ram  um  papel  determinante  no  contexto  da  actividade  comercial  da  zona  de 
Cambaia,  que  se  iniciou  a fixa^ao  das  primeiras  comunidades  indianas  em 
Sofala  (Malheiros  128).  De  acordo  com  Michael  Pearson,  a ilha  de  Diu  cons- 
titufa,  em  1500,  um  porto  estrategico  do  comercio  gujarati,  a partir  do  que 
se  realizavam  as  maiores  rotas  de  comercio  do  Indico  (Pearson,  Merchants 
and  Rulers  11).  O Oceano  Indico  com  que  os  portugueses  se  depararam  no 
final  do  seculo  xv  encontrava-se  dominado  por  mercadores  indianos  que  se 
tinham  instalado  ao  longo  da  costa  oriental  africana,  controlando  o intercam- 
bio  comercial  da  zona  de  Cambaia.  A ambi^ao  do  comercio  nesta  zona,  por 
parte  dos  portugueses,  conduziu  a conquista  da  ilha  de  Diu  em  1535,  que 
ficou  em  seu  poder  nos  cinco  seculos  que  se  seguiram.  No  irn'cio  do  seculo  xvi, 
os  portugueses  identificaram  os  principais  portos  estrategicos  do  Indico,  que 
foram  conquistando  sucessivamente:  Goa,  Colombo,  Malaca,  Ormuz  e Diu. 
No  caso  da  costa  oriental  de  Africa,  Mozambique  encontrava-se  estrategica- 
mente  localizado  de  modo  a controlar  o comercio  da  costa  sul  e a bloquear  o 
comercio  mu^ulmano  (Pearson,  The  Indian  Ocean  120). 

O estabelecimento  do  sistema  mercantil  e do  dommio  imperial  portugues 
nesta  zona  estimulou  a fixazao  de  comunidades  hindus  em  Mozambique. 
Os  primeiros  grupos  a estabelecerem-se  definitivamente  nesta  regiao  consti- 
tufam  uma  elite  de  mercadores  ricos  do  Gujarate,  a Companhia  de  Baneanes 
de  Diu  (Antunes  94),  que,  na  primeira  metade  do  seculo  xvn,  dominava  os 
circuitos  comerciais  costeiros,  estimulando  o crescimento  da  sua  comunidade 
em  Mozambique.  O circuito  de  movimento  de  Diu  em  direczao  a Africa,  con- 
tudo,  iniciara-se  com  a deslocazao  dos  pedreiros  de  Diu.  Estes  foram  recru- 
tados  para  a construzao  de  fortalezas  portuguesas  em  Mozambique  no  seculo 
xv  (Boxer  336),  viajando  posteriormente  atraves  de  contrato  de  trabalho,  em 
finais  do  seculo  xix,  para  a construzao  de  obras  publicas,  particularmente  nos 
caminhos-de-ferro  de  Mombaza  (Twaddle  160). 

No  seculo  xix,  novas  comunidades  indianas  estabeleceram-se  em  Mozam- 
bique. Provenientes  de  cidades  do  distrito  de  Saurashtra,  no  Gujarate,  realiza- 
ram  o movimento  de  explorazao  de  novas  zonas  de  implementazao  comercial 
no  interior  do  pais.  Estes  grupos  desenvolveram  estrategias  comunitarias,  cons- 
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truindo  redes  sociais,  familiares  e culturais,  praticando  diferentes  percursos 
migratorios  que  oscilavam  entre  o regresso  final  para  a India  apos  nm  perfodo 
de  acumula^ao  de  capital  e o estabelecimento  definitive)  de  familias  inteiras 
em  Mozambique.  O processo  de  descolonizazao  da  antiga  colonia  portuguesa 
interrompeu  este  sistema  e implicou  a partida — e posterior  reconstru^ao — 
destas  redes  para  territorio  portugues  (Malheiros  132-33). 

Apesar  de  alguns  terem  regressado  a India,  a grande  maioria  optou  por 
estabelecer-se  em  Portugal.  A partir  do  final  da  decada  de  70,  assistiu-se  a 
fixa^ao  das  primeiras  familias  hindus  em  Portugal,  pesando  na  escolha  dos 
novos  espa^os  de  habita^ao,  “estrategias  de  congrega^ao  espacial”  com  vista  a 
constru^ao  de  processos  de  “recomunitarizazao”  (Bastos,  A comunidade  hindu 
7).  Formaram-se  tres  principals  nucleos  habitacionais  hindus  da  Grande  Lis- 
boa: dois  bairros  de  habitazoes  precarias,  a Quinta  da  Holandesa  no  Areeiro 
e a Quinta  da  Vitoria  na  Portela  de  Sacavem,  e a freguesia  de  Santo  Antonio 
dos  Cavaleiros,  um  conjunto  habitacional  cuja  construzao  se  caracteriza  por 
uma  conjugazao  de  bandas  e torres.  As  habitazoes  degradadas  da  Quinta  da 
Holandesa  foram  posteriormente  destrufdas  e substitufdas  por  apartamentos 
de  realojamento  na  zona  de  Chelas  e a comunidade  hindu  da  Quinta  da  Vito- 
ria encontra-se  de  momento  perante  um  processo  de  realojamento  controverso 
(Cachado  121). 

De  Diu  e originaria  parte  substancial  da  populazao  hindu  residente  em 
Portugal,  particularmente  de  tres  localidades:  as  aldeias  de  Fudam  e Ghoghla, 
e o centro  de  Diu,  antigamente  denominado  de  Praza  ou  Cidade  de  Diu. 
Ao  percorrer  as  ruas  urbanas,  ou  a paisagem  rural  de  algumas  aldeias  da  ilha, 
deparamo-nos  com  series  de  portas  fechadas,  aldeias-fantasma  onde  apenas  os 
mais  velhos  assomam  aos  patios  ao  final  da  tarde,  ruas  vazias  de  habitantes, 
onde,  por  vezes,  os  vendedores  sao  os  unicos  a cruzarem  o espazo  diariamente. 
Estas  portas  foram-se  fechando  progressivamente  a partir  do  primeiro  grande 
impulso  migratorio  ate  que,  actualmente,  muitas  destas  habitazoes  sao  apenas 
revisitadas  de  tempos  a tempos. 

Um  investigador  portugues  que  circule  pela  aldeia  de  Fudam  tera  certa- 
mente  uma  experiencia  interessante,  pois  sera  chamado  pelos  seus  poucos 
habitantes  de  idades  avanzadas  a uma  actividade  de  pratica  da  lingua  portu- 
guesa que  estes  ha  muito  abandonaram  e que  recordam  com  nostalgia,  relem- 
brando  trajectos,  pedazos  de  vidas  divididos  entre  as  duas  margens  do  Indico. 
Os  relatos  em  portugues  narram  habitualmente  os  longos  percursos  de  barco 
para  Mozambique,  os  anos  de  trabalho  dedicados  a acumulazao  de  riqueza, 
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as  viagens  de  regresso  ao  reencontro  da  famflia  e as  curtas  temporadas  que  os 
familiares  passavam  em  territorio  africano. 

Circular  na  encruzilhada  da  cidade  de  Diu,  desde  a zona  comercial  ate 
ao  bairro  cristao,  permite  ao  investigador  portugues  reconhecer  a sua  lingua, 
escrita4  ou  falada  com  diferentes  sonoridades,5  absorver  seculos  de  historia  de 
influencias  mutuas  entre  Portugal  e India,  permanecendo  o maior  legado  por- 
tugues o cristianismo,  evidente  nas  varias  igrejas  que  sobressaem  na  paisagem 
da  ilha.  Se  bem  que  no  contexto  do  “Estado  Portugues  da  India”  Diu  e Damao 
tenham  sido,  como  vimos,  sistematicamente  relegados  para  segundo  piano  face 
a proeminencia  de  Goa,  a longa  presen^a  dos  portugueses  em  Diu  manifesta- 
se  ainda  nos  dias  de  hoje. 

Actualmente,  o trajecto  dominante  e inverso,  consequencia  do  contacto  de 
seculos,  sendo  a presen^a  da  popula^ao  hindu  originaria  deste  estado  indiano 
em  Portugal  uma  realidade  da  sociedade  portuguesa  contemporanea.  A inver- 
sao  do  sentido  da  viagem,6  consequencia  do  fim  do  colonialismo,  iniciou  um 
processo  de  mobilidade  transnacional  rumo  as  antigas  metropoles,  transfor- 
mando  social  e culturalmente  locais  de  origem  e de  destino.  Os  fenomenos  de 
migragao  originaram  uma  discussao  teorica  em  torno  da  aplica^ao  de  concei- 
tos  capazes  de  explicar  os  processos  actuais  de  mobilidade  global. 

O debate  em  torno  do  conceito  de  diaspora  nas  ciencias  sociais  surgiu  nas 
duas  ultimas  decadas  do  seculo  xx  sendo,  ate  entao,  o termo  usado  esporadica- 
mente,  num  periodo  em  que  era  esperado  que  os  grupos  de  imigrantes  se  assi- 
milassem  as  normas  dos  pafses  de  destino,  percebendo-se  a partir  da  decada  de 
70  a falibilidade  da  teoria  assimilacionista  e dos  modelos  paralelos  de  integra^ao. 
Muitos  destes  grupos  mostravam  resistencia  face  as  estrategias  assimilacionistas 
dos  estados-na9ao  em  que  se  estabeleciam,  desenvolvendo  fortes  sentimentos  de 
comunidade  e mantendo  tradi^oes  culturais  e religiosas  (Shuval  31).  William 
Safran,  um  dos  primeiros  autores  a publicar  na  revista  Diasporas , fundada  por 
Kachik  Tololyan,  sugeria  que  o termo  fosse  considerado  como  uma  designa^ao 
metaforica,  podendo  ser  aplicado  a diferentes  tipos  de  populates  (83). 

Ao  longo  da  decada  de  90,  o fenomeno  de  globalizagao  e os  movimentos 
transnacionais  que  progressivamente  implicavam  o cruzamento  das  fronteiras 
nacionais,  fruto  de  um  novo  quadro  politico  mundial,  inspiraram  a discus- 
sao centrada  no  conceito  de  diaspora.  As  transforma^oes  culturais,  o processo 
de  economia  global  transcontinental  e o desenvolvimento  das  tecnologias  de 
informa^ao  e de  comunica^ao  que  conduziram  a erosao  economica  e polftica 
das  barreiras  nacionais  originaram  novas  formas  de  identidades  que  necessi- 
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tavam  de  uma  conceptualiza^ao  que  surge  reformulada  pela  preocupa^ao  de 
resistir  a tendencia  essencialista  da  no^ao  de  diaspora  entao  utilizada  (Appa- 
durai  35-36).  A dimensao  cultural  da  diaspora  abre  um  novo  campo  de  ana- 
lise,  explorado  por  autores  que  relevam  o caracter  hibrido,  fluido,  permeavel  e 
misto  das  novas  formas  culturais.7 

A ideia  de  mobilidade  transnacional  ilustra  a logica  de  um  envolvimento 
de  ida  e volta  de  pessoas  e bens  (Basch  684)  que  atravessam  barreiras  culturais 
e politicas,  mantendo  multiplas  relates  que  implicam  a transposi^ao  destas 
fronteiras,  conducentes  ao  envolvimento  com  mais  do  que  uma  sociedade. 
Implicados  social  e politicamente  em  mais  de  um  estado-na^ao,  os  indivi- 
duos  encontram-se  numa  situa^ao  de  ambiguidade,  expressa  por  Elsa  Chaney 
como  “individuos  que  tern  os  pes  em  duas  sociedades”  (209).  O conceito  de 
transnacionalidade  foi  usado  por  Basch,  Glick  Schiller  e Szanton  Blanc  em 
1994,  para  descrever  os  processos  pelos  quais  os  imigrantes  forjam  e sustentam 
relates  sociais  multiplas  que  unem  as  suas  sociedades  de  origem  e os  espa^os 
de  estabelecimento  (Basch  7).  A no^ao  de  transnacionalidade  refo^a  a mul- 
tiplicidade  dimensional  das  dinamicas  originadas  pela  reconstru^ao  global  do 
capitalismo,  que  se  desen volvem  em  espa^os  geradores  de  identidades  e repre- 
senta^oes  culturais  flexiveis. 

Tololyan  considerou  as  diasporas  como  emblemas  da  transnacionalidade. 
Segundo  o autor,  estas  permitem  desafiar  a tranquilidade  domestica  das  elites 
nacionais  e o seu  poder  hegemonico,  num  contexto  em  que  as  diferen^as  se 
pretendem  assimiladas,  destruidas  ou  relegadas  para  enclaves  demarcados  por 
fronteiras  que  permitem  a na^ao  reafirmar  uma  homogeneidade  que  refor^a 
as  diferen^as  entre  si  propria  e o que  se  encontra  fora  das  suas  fronteiras  (25). 
Este  ponto  de  partida  auxiliara  a compreensao  destes  fenomenos  e permitira 
pensa-los  como  desafios  as  barreiras  nacionais,  culturais  e conceptuais  que 
caracterizam  a sociedade  contemporanea.  A porosidade  das  fronteiras  e evi- 
dente  no  desenrolar  do  quotidiano  das  grandes  cidades  do  mundo,  originando 
o que  Shukla  designa  como  um  novo  cosmopolitanismo  urbano.  As  cidades  do 
chamado  “primeiro  mundo”  como  Nova  Iorque  ou  Londres  foram  transfor- 
madas  por  individuos  originarios  do  “terceiro  mundo”  e,  consequentemente,  a 
concep^ao  de  um  espa^o  nacional  singular  foi  abalada,  dada  a porosidade  das 
barreiras  conceptuais  do  estado  (Shukla  79). 
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Portugal:  Genero  e religiao  em  diaspora 

A diaspora  hindu  em  Portugal  contou,  para  a sua  consolidagao  identitaria, 
com  estrategias  comunitarias  nas  quais  a participagao  das  mulheres  foi  cen- 
tral, atraves  da  construgao  de  processos  de  reprodugao  cultural.  A comunidade 
hindu  estabelecida  na  zona  da  Grande  Lisboa,  a semelhanga  do  que  aconteceu 
no  perfodo  pos-colonial  de  outros  contextos  europeus,  desenvolveu  estrategias 
de  coesao  e reprodugao  identitaria  tentando,  ao  longo  das  ultimas  decadas, 
ultrapassar  as  diferengas  culturais  face  a sociedade  envolvente.  No  caso  con- 
creto  da  comunidade  hindu  residente  em  Santo  Antonio  dos  Cavaleiros,  o 
templo  atingiu  a sua  fungao  de  criar  uma  cultura  mais  homogenea  formada 
a partir  de  uma  identidade  cultural  indiana  abrangente,  atraves  do  envolvi- 
mento  de  toda  a comunidade  no  longo  processo  da  sua  construgao.8  A religiao 
desempenhou  um  papel  central  na  fungao  de,  por  um  lado,  manter  os  seus 
membros  unidos  e,  por  outro,  de  os  fazer  emergir  na  sua  nagao  de  origem.9 

Naturalmente,  o processo  de  reprodugao  da  India  fora  da  India,  que  resulta 
da  transposigao  de  barreiras  nacionais  e,  consequentemente,  culturais,  apre- 
senta  tragos  comuns  com  a chamada  diaspora  hindu  espalhada  pelo  mundo. 
Contudo,  quando  a observagao  se  reduz  ao  nivel  da  pequena  escala  e possfvel 
encontrar  variantes  que  constituem  particularidades  de  cada  diaspora.  Histo- 
ria,  rotas  geograficas  e contextos  de  estabelecimento  sao  distintos  e e,  por  isso, 
necessario  identificar  as  especificidades  das  diferentes  diasporas.  No  entanto, 
importa  ter  presente  o facto  de  os  varios  grupos  se  manterem  unidos  por  um 
sentimento  nacional  que  ultrapassa  as  diferengas  existentes  entre  si. 

Se  no  infcio  da  antiga  corrente  migratoria  dos  tempos  coloniais  as  mulhe- 
res se  encontravam  fora  do  processo  de  cruzamento  do  Indico,  no  contexto 
actual,  estas  tiveram,  e continuam  a ter,  um  papel  fundamental.  Se  algumas 
farmlias  se  estabeleceram  definitivamente  em  territorio  africano,  com  des- 
taque  para  os  Vania,  outras  mantinham-se  divididas  ao  longo  de  anos,  em 
que  os  homens  partiam  para  a costa  oriental  africana,  deixando  na  India  as 
mulheres  e criangas.  Em  muitos  casos,  particularmente  entre  aqueles  relata- 
dos  pelos  habitantes  de  Diu,  as  mulheres  nao  integravam  o processo  de  emi- 
gra^ao,  permanecendo  a sua  maioria  em  Diu,  responsavel  pela  educa^ao  dos 
filhos.  Os  maridos  e filhos  adultos  partiam  para  os  negocios  em  Mozambique, 
geralmente  iniciados  no  interior  do  pals,  e depois  transposto  para  as  grandes 
cidades.  Como  demonstrei  anteriormente,  relativamente  a comunidade  hindu 
de  Santo  Antonio  dos  Cavaleiros  (Louren<;o  53),  as  mulheres  sao  as  principals 
responsaveis  pela  reprodu^ao  cultural  do  seu  grupo.  Estas  desempenham  um 
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papel  determinante  no  campo  da  actividade  religiosa  e cultural  da  sua  comu- 
nidade,  sendo  sobre  elas  que  recai  a responsabilidade  dos  momentos  religiosos 
em  espa^o  publico  e privado.  Aos  homens  cabe  a tarefa  oficial  da  tomada  de 
decisoes,  associadas  a direc^ao  do  templo  e aos  contactos  institucionais  (sobre 
a interven^ao  activa  das  mulheres  na  diaspora  sul  asiatica  a varios  m'veis  vide 
Rayaprol  21,  Raghuram  67,  Takhar  215). 

A participa^ao  do  grupo  composto  por  mulheres,  na  sua  maioria  com  mais 
de  50  anos,  a quern  e atribuida  a responsabilidade  de  dinamizar  as  activida- 
des  religiosas  da  comunidade,  habitualmente  designado  de  “o  grupo  do  ‘sat- 
sang’”10  ou  “o  grupo  das  senhoras,”  e um  contributo  essencial  para  o processo 
de  reprodu^ao  cultural.  A predominance  de  mulheres  idosas  prende-se  com 
o facto  de  estas  disporem  de  mais  tempo  livre  do  que  as  suas  filhas,  noras  e 
netas,  que  se  encontram  ocupadas  a trabalhar,  a estudar  ou  a cuidar  dos  mais 
novos.  Para  alem  disso,  as  mulheres  mais  velhas  vivem  uma  fase  da  sua  vida  em 
que  a sua  idade  lhes  permite  sentirem-se  mais  libertas  dos  constrangimentos 
comportamentais  anteriores.11 

Os  novos  estatutos  que  lhes  sao  atribui'dos  pelo  envelhecimento  resultam 
de  formas  de  resistencia  face  ao  dommio  ideologico  de  genero,  sendo  os  seus 
corpos  e as  transforma^oes  que  neles  ocorrem  a fundamentat^ao  da  nova  etapa 
comportamental  e de  um  novo  modo  de  estar  na  vida.  Ao  iniciar  a fase  pos- 
reprodutiva,  os  corpos  das  mulheres  encontram-se  livres  da  necessidade  de  se 
recolher  e cobrir,  estando  mais  purificados  e mais  libertos  para  a interac^o 
social.  Neste  perfodo,  as  mulheres  escapam  ao  controlo  masculino  sobre  a sua 
actividade  no  espa^o  exterior  ao  universo  domestico,  tempo  utilizado  para 
realizar  as  actividades  que  anteriormente  lhe  eram  vedadas,  fruto  de  uma  clara 
transforma^ao  do  seu  papel  de  genero.  No  caso  em  analise,  a esfera  religiosa  e 
o campo  propicio  para  a liberta^ao  dos  comportamentos  impostos  ao  longo  de 
decadas,  dadas  as  vantagens  do  novo  estatuto  etario  das  mulheres,  bem  como 
da  ausencia  masculina  durante  o dia.  Simultaneamente,  para  alem  de  se  tor- 
narem  mais  autonomas,  as  mulheres  em  fase  de  pos  menopausa  (re)adquirem 
a pureza  decorrente  do  fim  das  suas  regras  menstruais,  entrando  num  estado 
de  pureza  perene,  nunca  mais  sujeitas  a polui^ao  periodica  da  menstrua^ao 
(Rodriguez  99).  Assim,  encontram-se  aptas  para  iniciar  uma  nova  fase  da  sua 
vida,  apos  terem  vivido  intensivamente  o seu  casamento  e terem  criado  os  seus 
filhos,  cumprindo  os  deveres  tradicionais  de  maes  e esposas.12 

A actividade  religiosa  e a sua  ocupa^ao  quase  exclusiva  e,  neste  ambito,  as 
mulheres  detem  a autoridade  no  campo  ritual  e devocional  da  comunidade, 
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realizando  tarefas  rituais  tradicionalmente  atribufdas  aos  homens.  A transfor- 
magao  e adaptagao  das  tradigoes  religiosas  aos  novos  espagos  sao  processos 
comuns  a todas  as  comunidades  hindus  estabelecidas  fora  da  India  (Williams 
4-5),  conduzindo  a criagao  de  novas  referencias  identitarias  e tambem  de 
novos  estatutos  sociais,  religiosos  e de  genero.  A pesquisa  etnografica  realizada 
em  Portugal,  particularmente  na  freguesia  de  Santo  Antonio  dos  Cavaleiros, 
confirma  a detengao,  por  parte  das  mulheres,  de  um  privilegio  social  associado 
a esfera  religiosa.  O aparecimento  deste  estatuto  de  conservadoras  do  conhe- 
cimento  religioso  e de  substitutas  dos  ritualistas  masculinos  conduz  a cons- 
trugao  de  novas  identidades  e,  simultaneamente,  de  novas  responsabilidades 
rituais  e sociais  por  parte  das  mulheres  que  se  transformam  em  transmissoras 
de  ideias  conservadoras  dos  proprios  papeis  de  genero,  influenciadas  por  ideo- 
logias  que  circulam  atraves  das  redes  transnacionais. 

A presenga  proeminente  das  mulheres  nas  actividades  religiosas  das  suas 
comunidades  e um  fenomeno  recorrente  em  varios  contextos  de  diaspora 
hindu,  o que  comprova  a necessidade  de  enfase  na  articulagao  entre  as  cate- 
gorias  de  genero  e religiao  (Knott  98).  No  caso  em  estudo,  o grupo  considera 
estas  mulheres  mais  velhas  as  detentoras  da  sabedoria  religiosa  e as  assegura- 
doras  da  sua  identidade  cultural.  Sao  a referenda  de  conhecimentos  tradi- 
cionais,  sendo  frequentemente  consultadas  sobre  a realizagao  dos  rituais  (que 
sari  vestir  em  determinada  ocasiao,  como  construir  o palco  de  casamento  das 
divindades,  ou  ainda,  como  proceder  pormenorizadamente  a realizagao  de  um 
“hawan,”  o ritual  de  fogo;  ou  relativamente  a duvidas  teologicas,  tendo  sido  eu 
propria  remetida  para  conversas  relacionadas  com  mitologia  ou  com  o calen- 
dario  religioso,  por  exemplo),  e a algumas  delas,  sao-lhes  atribui'dos  estatutos 
exclusivos,  associados  a sua  idade  e conhecimento  religioso. 

Sao  assiduas  participantes  dos  acontecimentos  religiosos  que  ocorrem 
quer  no  templo,  quer  nas  casas  dos  devotos.  A construgao  do  seu  estatuto 
conta,  nao  so  com  a sua  idade  mas  com  o conhecimento  religioso  que  acu- 
mularam  ao  longo  dos  anos,  distinguindo-as  das  outras  mulheres  da  mesma 
idade  ou  mesmo  com  estatuto  social  mais  favorecido,  e que  lhes  conferem 
caracteristicas  de  excepcionalidade.  Este  tipo  de  conhecimento  e conside- 
rado  pela  restante  comunidade  a reserva  da  sua  identidade  cultural,  um  facto 
que  mostra  que  o estatuto  religioso  adquirido  na  diaspora  pode  ultrapassar, 
em  algumas  circunstancias,  o estatuto  social.  Estas  mulheres  representam 
para  as  gera^oes  mais  novas  um  reduto  da  sua  ancestralidade,  das  referencias 
construfdas  da  origem,  representando  a propria  India  sendo,  e para  as  suas 
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contemporaneas,  uma  present^  essencial  do  desempenho  religioso  quoti- 
diano. 

Algumas  mulheres  distinguem-se  por  receberem  no  seu  corpo  as  varias 
manifesta^oes  da  Grande  Deusa,  exprimindo  deste  modo,  a associac^ao  pode- 
rosa  entre  mulheres  e a Deusa.  E necessario  notar  que  a Deusa  permite  j untar 
cultos  aparentemente  distintos:  o de  Shiva  e de  Vishnu.  Este  e um  papel  que 
desempenha  atraves  da  sua  identidade  ambivalente:  ela  e simultaneamente  pro- 
tectora  e destruidora.  Esta  comunica  com  os  devotos  em  situates  rituais  espe- 
cificas  atraves  de  palavras  e expressoes  corporais.  As  mulheres  que  incorporam 
a Deusa  sao  conhecidas  por  “ter  mataji”13  ou  por  “descer  nelas  a Deusa,”  utili- 
zando  o seu  corpo  como  meio  de  comunica^ao  da  divindade  com  os  seus  devo- 
tos, atraves  da  possessao.  Para  alem  da  carga  simbolica  que  representam,  mesmo 
quando  nao  estao  incorporando  as  divindades,  estas  mulheres  sao  potenciais 
manipuladoras  das  ac9oes  do  grupo  em  geral  e de  individuos  em  particular:  elas 
sao  o alvo  de  perguntas,  de  pedidos  de  protec^ao  divina  e de  sugestoes  para  a 
resolu<;ao  de  problemas  concretos,  e sao  tambem  fornecedoras  de  solu^oes.  O 
fenomeno  complexo  da  possessao  feminina  confere  as  mulheres,  cujos  corpos 
sao  veiculo  da  comunica^ao  divina,  um  poder  particular,  gestor  das  angustias, 
duvidas  e solu^oes  a rn'vel  individual  e social.  Estas  mulheres  utilizam  tambem 
o seu  corpo  como  um  instrumento  de  poder,  codificando-o  atraves  de  pe^as  de 
vestuario  e ornamentos,  “performances”  e comportamentos. 

Finalmente,  algumas  viuvas  de  bramanes  actuam  hoje  como  “pujari,”  ritua- 
listas  hindus,  presidindo  a realiza^ao  de  rituais  como  “hawan,”  o ritual  de  fogo  e 
“katha,”  performances  rituais  da  mitologia  hindu.  Elas  sao  pagas  pela  presta^ao 
dos  seus  serv^os,  recebendo  tambem  oferendas  diarias  que  lhes  sao  feitas  pelos 
outros  hindus.  Este  novo  desempenho,  que  surge  em  diaspora,  resulta  da  quase 
inexistencia  de  ritualistas  masculinos  entre  as  comunidades  hindus  estabelecidas 
em  Portugal,  conduzindo  a reformata^ao  do  estatuto  feminino,  no  sentido  em 
que  a figura  do  “pujari”  feminino  e inexistente  no  contexto  original  do  hin- 
dui'smo.14  Estas  mulheres  actuam  como  sacerdotisas,  exibindo  adere^os  tipica- 
mente  associados  aos  ritualistas  bramanes,  desafiando  a exclusividade  masculina 
da  realiza^ao  dos  rituais  e reformulando  tambem  o estatuto  de  viuvas,  apagando 
a inauspiciosidade  que  tradicionalmente  lhes  esta  associada.  Tal  fenomeno  vai 
de  encontro  ao  que  Venkatachari  observou  em  contexto  norte-americano,  em 
que  o ritual  permite  preservar  a tradi^ao  religiosa  e,  simultaneamente,  atraves 
da  sua  “performance,”  transformar  a propria  tradi^ao  em  conformidade  com  o 
contexto  cultural  em  que  se  enquadra  (Venkatachari  189-90). 
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As  mulheres  em  diaspora  assumem  frequentemente  a tarefa  “dharmica,” 
(de  “dharma”  a lei  universal,  caminho  ou  lei  natural)  da  dissemina^ao  reli- 
giosa,  ao  mesmo  tempo  que  desenvolvem  processos  solidos  de  consolida<;ao  do 
poder  atraves  da  religiao.  Aparna  Rayaprol  demonstra  como  entre  os  membros 
da  diaspora  do  Sul  da  India  em  Pittsbugh  as  mulheres  desenvolveram  uma 
postura  de  lidera^a  comunitaria,  renegociando  relates  e papeis  de  genero, 
conduzindo  a um  maior  igualidade  entre  homens  e mulheres.  Mas,  se  entre 
este  grupo,  este  processo  foi  facilitado  por  mulheres  educadas,  economica- 
mente  independentes,  autonomas  na  tomada  de  decisoes,  orientadas  para  os 
assuntos  religiosos  e familiares  (Rayaprol  134),  o mesmo  nao  se  regista  em  Por- 
tugal: as  mulheres  que  detem  a responsabilidade  sobre  a actividade  e religiosa  e 
cultural  do  grupo  nao  se  enquadram  na  tipologia  das  mulheres  independentes 
e educadas  apresentadas  por  Rayaprol.  Neste  caso,  elas  movimentam-se  no 
interior  de  um  sistema  patriarcal  rigoroso,  nao  alcan^ando — nem  aspirando, 
muitas  delas — o ideal  de  igualidade.  Por  outro  lado,  apenas  as  mulheres  mais 
velhas  tern  liberdade  e autoridade  na  constru^ao  mais  directa  da  identidade 
comum  do  grupo.  As  jovens  reconhecem  o seu  papel  no  interior  da  hierarquia 
estabelecida  quer  pelos  homens — pais  ou  maridos — quer  pelas  mulheres  mais 
velhas,  encontrando-se  estas  remetidas  para  os  niveis  subalternos  da  hierarquia 
social  do  grupo.  As  mulheres  desempenham  um  papel  fundamental  que  as 
torna  centrais  no  processo  de  reprodu^o  cultural  do  grupo.  No  entanto,  elas 
actuam  tambem  como  elementos  conservadores  de  dissemina^o  de  ideolo- 
gias  nacionalistas  atraves  das  suas  actividades  religiosas.  O envolvimento  dos 
movimentos  politicos  hindus  (como  e o caso  do  Vishva  Hindu  Parishad)  nos 
processos  de  globaliza^ao  permitiu  unificar  a diaspora  no  processo  do  nacio- 
nalismo  hindu  (Van  der  Veer  332),  sendo  as  mulheres  veiculos  privilegiados  de 
transmissao  da  sua  ideologia. 

A rapida  comunica^ao  internacional,  a internet,  a televisao  por  cabo 
e a musica  formam  narrativas  sobre  o significado  de  ser  indiano  e hindu. 
Bollywood,  com  um  impacto  profundo  nas  comunidades  originarias  da  India, 
contribui  para  a consolida^ao  deste  sentimento  de  identidade  indiana,  refor- 
<;ado  pela  continua  chegada  de  imigrantes  que  sao,  eles  proprios,  parte  de 
varias  diasporas.  Sentimentos  de  nostalgia  devem  ser  considerados  um  disposi- 
tivo  importante — se  nao  o mais  importante — para  a constitui^ao  de  uma  dias- 
pora. Para  os  mais  jovens,  a perten^a  a India  e alimentada  por  viagens  ao  pais 
de  origem,  e pela  sua  liga^ao  a Portugal  como  um  valor  equivalente,  se  nao 
superior,  contribuindo  para  ambiguidade  que  define  a sua  perten^a  nacional. 
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O retorno  ao  espago  de  origem  dos  antepassados 

Associadas  ou  nao  a cerimonias  rituais,  os  hindus  de  Santo  Antonio  dos  Cava- 
leiros  realizam  frequentes  viagens  a India,  o territorio  original,  considerado 
sagrado,  de  onde  provem  a pureza  ritual,  associada  a essencia  da  propria  India. 
Outros  autores  dedicaram  ja  atengao  ao  topico  do  regresso  a India  no  con- 
texto  da  diaspora  hindu  em  Portugal  (Bastos,  De  Mozambique  a Portugal  49). 
Nestas  viagens  de  regresso  e habitual  visitarem-se  os  templos  das  suas  deusas 
de  linhagem,  as  “kul  devi.”  O espago  de  origem  e admirado  pela  sua  pureza 
e sacralidade,  razao  pela  qual,  para  alem  da  visita  e ofertas  realizadas  as  “kul 
devi,”  estes  indivi'duos  visitam  tambem  os  espagos  religiosos  locais,  realizando 
grandes  oferendas,  de  modo  a compensar  o afastamento  prolongado,  a ausen- 
cia  de  culto  durante  anos.  A minha  primeira  deslocagao  a aldeia  de  Fudam 
(Diu,  India)  permitiu-me  acompanhar  a viagem  de  uma  famflia  residente  em 
Portugal  ate  a India  com  o objectivo  de  realizar  o casamento  da  sua  filha  mais 
nova.  A chegada,  esta  farmlia  mobilizou-se  para  o templo  da  sua  “kul  devi,” 
Kankeshwarimata,  e,  em  seguida,  visitou  um  local  por  eles  descrito  como  “o 
mais  sagrado  da  India,”  Gangeshwar.  Face  a importancia  do  culto  religioso  e 
das  ofertas  realizadas  naquele  local  logo  apos  a sua  chegada  a aldeia,  foi-me 
dito  que  realizar  o culto  dos  deuses  naquele  local  era  extremamente  auspi- 
cioso  quando  comparado  com  os  mesmos  rituais  oficiados  em  Portugal,  com- 
provando-se  assim  a superioridade  da  sacralidade  dos  espagos  de  origem  e da 
acgao  ritual  ai  realizada. 

As  visitas  a espagos  sagrados  ocorrem  em  locais  de  culto  de  grande  desta- 
que,  geralmente  no  interior  do  estado  de  Gujarate.  Tais  viagens,  a aquisigao 
de  material  religioso  a eles  associado,  a realizagao  de  oferendas  e a ingestao 
dos  alimentos  consagrados  pela  divindade  (prasad)  nestes  locais,  garantem  a 
conservagao  das  qualidades  religiosas  associadas  a estes  espagos,  durante  as 
estadias  longas  fora  do  local  de  origem.  Deste  modo,  assegura-se  a estabilidade 
da  relagao  com  as  divindades  e,  por  consequencia,  a sua  protecgao  durante  os 
prolongados  periodos  de  afastamento. 

Com  efeito,  as  divindades,  gestoras  do  universo,  sustem  a ordem  socio- 
cosmica  com  os  seus  poderes.  O suporte  divino  do  mundo  depende  das  rela- 
tes entre  as  divindades  e os  seus  devotos  que,  cumprindo  o seu  “dharma,” 
asseguram  a manutengao  do  equib'brio  universal  (Fuller  59-60).  A rela^o  entre 
devoto  e divindade,  perturbada  por  qualquer  acontecimento  como  o afasta- 
mento temporal  e espacial,  provoca  a ira  divina,  que  se  pode  manifestar  sob  a 
forma  de  infortunio,  infligido  pela  divindade  de  forma  punitiva.  De  modo  sin- 
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tetico,  a divindade,  ofendida  quando  o seu  culto  e negligenciado,  tem  a capa- 
cidade  de  punir  um  indivfduo  ou  ao  grupo  ao  qual  pertence.  Deste  modo,  os 
casamentos  realizados  no  espa^o  original  sao  considerados  auspiciosos,  razao 
pela  qual  grande  parte  dos  hindus  residentes  em  Portugal  se  desloca  ate  a terra- 
natal  dos  seus  antepassados  para  realizar  este  tipo  de  rituais. 

Os  rituais  religiosos  associados  a morte  dos  antepassados  assumem  tambem 
um  particular  significado  espiritual  quando  realizados  nos  espa90s  religiosos  da 
aldeia  de  origem,  na  presen9a  das  divindades  tutelares  da  casta  (jati)  e da  linha- 
gem  (gotra).  Com  efeito,  imediatamente  a seguir  a morte,  o espfrito  do  indivf- 
duo  (preta)  separa-se  do  seu  corpo  ao  longo  de  um  perfodo  de  tempo  transitorio, 
ate  assumir  o estatuto  de  antepassado  (pitra)  (Parry  77).  Para  que  tal  aconte^a, 
e necessario  que  todos  os  rituais  relativos  a sua  morte  ocorram  na  perfei^ao: 
“The  dead  man  remains  a preta  for  a period  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  days, 
depending  upon  his  caste.  After  this  period,  if  the  rituals  have  been  performed 
correctly,  he  becomes  incorporated  among  the  ancestors”  (Das  124).  O apazi- 
guamento  da  alma  dos  antepassados  refor^a  tambem  a necessidade  de  que  toda 
a “performance”  que  envolve  os  momentos  religiosos  posteriores  a morte  de  um 
indivfduo  seja  conduzida  no  espa^o  dos  antepassados  do  seu  grupo. 

Como  vimos,  o regresso  ao  espa90  original  e a expressao  de  um  senti- 
mento  de  lealdade  para  com  a respectiva  hera^a  cultural  e religiosa  refo^am 
a estrutura  simbolica  da  comunidade  e originam  uma  identidade  de  diaspora 
multipla,  para  a qual  contribuem  conjuntamente  Portugal  e India. 

Nota  final 

A presen9a  da  popula9ao  hindu  em  Portugal  assume  actualmente  uma  progres- 
siva visibilidade.  Apesar  de  se  encontrar  neste  pafs  ha  mais  de  duas  decadas,  so 
recentemente  a sociedade  portuguesa  despertou  para  a sua  presen9a,  fruto  da 
mediatiza9ao  da  cultura,  religiao  e estetica  da  India,  tendo  a popularidade  dos 
elementos  culturais  indianos  chamando  a aten9ao  da  opiniao  publica  para  a 
presen9a  da  comunidade  hindu  em  Portugal. 

Esta  comunidade  desenvolveu  estrategias  de  consolida9ao  cultural,  pro- 
cesso  este  em  que  as  mulheres  desempenham  fun9oes  fundamentals.  Como 
os  trabalhos  antropologicos  sobre  genero  na  diaspora  tem  vindo  a demonstrar, 
os  estatutos  femininos  sao  recriados  nos  pafses  de  estabelecimento  atraves  dos 
papeis  religiosos  que  sao  atribufdos  as  mulheres.  No  entanto,  a morfologia 
das  varias  diasporas  conduz  a diferentes  processos  de  negocia9ao  e recria9ao 
de  estatutos.  No  contexto  da  diaspora  hindu  em  Portugal,  a identidade  de 
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genero  e negociada  relativamente  aos  homens  e em  articula^ao  com  a identi- 
dade  feminina  na  India. 

A desloca^ao  a partir  de  Diu  em  direc^ao  a Portugal  e uma  consequencia 
contemporanea  do  periodo  colonial  portugues  que  se  prolongou  por  quase 
500  anos,  cujos  vestlgios  se  encontram  actualmente  visiveis  na  paisagem  da 
pequena  ilha  que  e revisitada  de  tempos  a tempos  pelos  hindus  que  regressam 
ao  espa^o  original  dos  seus  antepassados.  A imigra^ao  e uma  marca  da  reali- 
dade actual  de  Diu,  visivel  na  ausencia  de  habitantes  em  certas  zonas  da  ilha, 
tal  como  o e a influencia  do  colonialismo  portugues,  nas  conversas  de  fim  de 
tarde,  a soleira  da  porta,  onde  a lingua  portuguesa  e dominante  quando  se 
contam  historias  do  passado. 


Notas 

Este  artigo  retoma  temas  abordados  anteriormente  no  texto:  “Genero  e diaspora  em  Por- 
tugal. A comunidade  hindu  de  Santo  Antonio  dos  Cavaleiros”  Oriente  17  (2007):  41-59  e na 
tese  de  doutoramento  enquadrada  no  projecto  de  doutoramento  financiado  pela  Fundagao  para 
a Ciencia  e a Tecnologia,  intitulado  Os  corpos  da  Devi.  Nacionalismo,  genero  e religiao  em  diaspora 
(SFRH/BD/ 19783/2004).  Agradego  o apoio  financeiro  da  Fundagao  para  a Ciencia  e a Tecnolo- 
gia, o apoio  cienti'fico  da  Professora  Doutora  Rosa  Maria  Perez. 


1 Durante  450  anos  estes  enclaves  situados  na  costa  do  Mar  Arabico  fizeram  parte  do  Estado 
Portugues  da  India,  juntamente  com  Goa,  e Dadra  e Nagar-Aveli.  Goa,  Damao  e Diu  foram 
anexados  pela  Uniao  Indiana  em  19  de  Dezembro  de  1961.  Contudo,  Portugal  nao  reconheceu 
a ocupagao  ate  1974.  Os  tres  distritos  foram  administrados  como  parte  de  um  unico  territorio 
da  Uniao  ate  1987,  altura  em  que  Goa  se  tornou  um  estado  de  direito  proprio  dentro  da  India, 
permanecendo  Damao  e Diu  como  Territories  da  Uniao  separados  administrativamente. 

2 O conceito  de  diaspora  devera  ser  pensado  a luz  da  mobilidade  que  este  implica,  ou  seja, 
como  os  outros  conceitos  ou  definigoes  este  nao  permanece  estatico,  antes  evoluindo  no  tempo 
e no  espago  e adquirindo  significados  correspondentes  aos  desenvolvimentos  historicos,  culturais 
e sociais,  testemunhando  a expansividade  associada  a palavra  diaspora  (Lai  14).  Neste  sentido,  o 
conceito  de  diaspora  e util  para  a compreensao  de  fenomenos  contemporaneos  que  se  encontram 
associados  a permeabilidade  e fluidez  das  novas  formas  culturais.  Como  discutirei  mais  adiante 
neste  texto,  a designagao  metaforica  proposta  por  Safran  em  1991  para  ser  aplicada  a diferentes 
tipos  de  populagoes,  devera  actualmente  compreender  estes  fenomenos  como  desafios  as  bar- 
reiras  conceptuais  das  sociedades  contemporaneas. 

■ A inexistencia  de  referencias  a hindus  presentes  em  censos  ou  estatisticas  governamentais,  a par 
do  problema  da  ilegalidade  de  muitos  destes  individuos  e do  seu  constante  fluxo  transnacional  com 
passagem  temporaria  por  Portugal,  nao  nos  permite  dispor  de  valores  oficiais  relativos  ao  numero 
total  de  hindus  residentes  no  nosso  pais.  Em  1991  a Comunidade  Hindu  de  Portugal  declarava  ao 
jornal  Didrio  de  Noticias  (24/08/ 1991)  que  existiam  em  Portugal  8000  hindus  e,  seis  anos  mais  tarde, 
a mesma  instituigao  possula  dados  nao-oficiais  que  aumentavam  o valor  inicial  para  cerca  de  9000 
(Bastos,  De  Mozambique  116).  Praticamente  uma  decada  depois,  os  representantes  das  comunidades 
hindus  referem,  novamente  atraves  de  dados  nao-oficiais,  que  serao  cerca  de  1 5000  os  hindus  resi- 
dentes em  Portugal.  Finalmente  o Report  of  the  High  Level  Committee  of  the  Indian  Diaspora  (140) 
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refere  a presen^a  em  Portugal  de  70000  indianos,  entre  os  quais  cerca  de  30000  sao  hindus. 

4 Nas  paredes,  em  placas  com  os  nomes  das  ruas  e outras  informa^oes,  como:  “Largo  dos 
Savouqueiros”  ou:  “Lugar  de  culto.  Proibido  tocar  musica  ou  rufar  tambores.” 

5 Do  portugues  com  sotaque  de  Mozambique  falado  pelos  antigos  emigrantes,  ao  crioulo 
falado  pelos  cristaos.  Para  uma  abordagem  actual  sobre  a lingua  indo-portuguesa  em  Diu:  “Diu 
Indo-Portuguese”  (Cardoso  339-70). 

6 A desloca^ao  realizada  no  passado,  entre  Portugal  e a India,  no  ambito  do  colonialismo 
portugues,  e actualmente  inversa,  viajando  os  migrantes  laborais  contemporaneos,  da  India  para 
Portugal,  apresentando  contudo,  os  dois  casos  propositos  distintos. 

7 Varios  autores  apontam  para  esta  conclusao.Vide  Hall  244,  Gilroy  50,  Cohen  x,  Hannerz 
218,  Cliffod  310,  Brah  175. 

8 Apesar  do  peso  do  templo  como  centro  da  identidade  religiosa,  o espazo  domestico  per- 
manece  o centro  da  pratica  religiosa,  onde  as  mulheres  perpetuam  os  seus  rituais  votivos  e onde 
as  familias  mantem  a observazao  dos  ritos  de  passagem  (Knott,  “Hindu  Temple  Rituals”  161). 

9 Apesar  da  enfase  no  papel  da  religiao  como  ferramenta  analitica  da  diaspora  indiana  e 
necessario  ter  em  conta  o perigo  de  estereotipar  esta  categoria  atraves  de  uma  identificazao 
directa  com  a nozao  de  tradizao:  as  representazoes  europeias  sobre  a India  deverao  abandonar  a 
essencializazao  da  religiao  e da  eticizazao  que  conduziram  a reaczoes  hostis  baseadas  em  supostos 
fundamentalismos  (Perez,  “Mapping  India’s  Diaspora”  3). 

10  “Satsang”  deriva  dos  termos  “sat”  e “sang”  que  em  sanscrito  significant  respectivamente 
“verdade”  e “companhia”  ou  seja,  “na  companhia  da  verdade.”  Estas  palavras  sao  utilizadas  para 
designar  as  reunioes  de  devotos  que  se  encontram  para  entoar  canticos,  ler  textos  religiosos  e dis- 
cutir  temas  da  doutrina  hindu.  Esta  pratica  tornou-se  muito  popular  na  diaspora,  sendo  uma  das 
principais  formas  de  sociabilizazao  entre  as  mulheres.  Embora  existam  grupos  de  “satsang”  mis- 
tos,  prolifera  o modelo  de  encontro  devocional  feminino,  particularmente  associado  a tradizao 
da  “bhakti,”  que  promove  um  relacionamento  directo  entre  devoto  e divindade. 

11  A medida  em  que  as  mulheres  entram  na  sua  fase  pos-reprodutiva,  transformam  a sua 
identidade  de  genero,  alterando  os  seus  movimentos  espaciais,  passando  mais  tempo  fora  do 
espazo  domestico,  a que  se  encontravam  anteriormente  sujeitas.  A movimentazao  para  o espazo 
exterior  da  casa  e facilitada  pela  diminuizao  da  sexualidade  dos  seus  corpos  e da  libertazao  face 
ao  controlo  a que  estes  se  encontravam  sujeitos.  A velhice  podera  ser  vista,  portanto,  como  uma 
fase  liberta  e descontrafda  da  vida  das  mulheres  (Lamb  205). 

12  O cumprimento  destes  deveres  inerentes  a sua  condizao  feminina  e denominado  de  strid- 
harma,  sendo,  neste  ambito,  a funzao  principal  das  mulheres  assegurar  o bem-estar  da  sua  famflia 
e a sua  maior  falha  a incapacidade  de  ter  filhos  (Knott,  “Hindu  Women”  17). 

13  “Mataji”  e a palavra  gujarati  para  “mae,”  utilizada  frequentemente  para  designar  a Deusa. 

14  O papel  feminino  que  na  India  mais  se  podera  aproximar  deste  desempenho  e o de  “temple 
attendants”  ou  “pujarini”  (Marglin  54),  que  surge  associado  a determinadas  tarefas  onde  se  regista 
a participazao  de  viuvas  em  idade  de  pos-menopausa  no  auxflio  das  tarefas  religiosas  no  templo 
que  lhes  e permitida  porque,  apesar  da  sua  viuvez,  a sua  idade  avanzada  lhes  confere  um  estatuto 
de  pureza.  Tais  tarefas  sao  desempenhos  secundarios  e nunca  atingem — a semelhanza  do  que  se 
verifica  em  Portugal — o offcio  de  rituais  que  exigem  a presenza  de  um  sacerdote  masculino. 
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"The  CM  is  On  the  Way":  Reflections  on 
Malacca-Portuguese  Identity  as  Malaysia  Turns  501 


Margaret  Sarkissian 


Abstract:  An  ethnographic  account  of  one  day  in  the  life  of  the  life  of  the 
Portuguese  Settlement  in  Malacca,  Malaysia,  as  the  community  prepares 
for  a visit  from  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  state  of  Malacca.  The  essay 
describes  the  day  of  the  Chief  Minister  s visit  (August  14,  2007)  as  it 
unfolded  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement  and  reflects  on  what  the  events  tell 
us  about  the  village,  its  residents,  and  their  place  in  Malaysian  society  at  a 
landmark  moment,  the  50th  anniversary  of  Merdeka  Independence. 


Introduction 

On  14  August  2007,  Datuk  Seri  Haji  Mohammad  Ali  Rustam,  the  Chief  Minis- 
ter (CM)  of  Malacca  embarked  on  a day-long  tour  of  the  state  to  plant  Malaysian 
flags  in  preparation  for  the  upcoming  50th  National  Day  (August  31).  One  of 
the  stops  on  his  itinerary  was  the  Portuguese  Settlement,  a small  fishing  village  of 
about  120  houses,  located  in  Ujung  Pasir  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Malacca. 

The  Portuguese  Settlement  is  unique  in  Malaysia.  It  was  created  in  the 
mid- 1920s,  at  the  tail  end  of  the  British  colonial  period,  as  a kind  of  reserva- 
tion for  a people  thought  to  be  on  the  verge  of  cultural  extinction.  Its  roughly 
1200  residents,  of  mixed  European  and  Asian  descent,  are  a living  reminder  of 
Malaysia’s  colonial  past,  which  began  in  1511  when  the  Portuguese  captured 
Malacca,  and  ended  on  31  August  1957,  when  the  British  flag  was  lowered 
for  the  last  time.  Despite  bearing  a variety  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  British 
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surnames,  residents  of  the  Portuguese  Settlement  call  themselves  Malaysian- 
Portuguese,  Portuguese-Eurasians,  or  simply  Portuguese  descendants.  They 
speak  a Portuguese  creole,  which  most  people  call  “Kristang,”  and  practice  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Their  leader  is  called  the  Regedor.  This  was  a purely 
local  position  until  1984,  when  the  Malaysian  government  allowed  “Eurasians 
of  Portuguese  descent”  to  invest  in  Amanah  Saham  Nasional,  a lucrative  sav- 
ings bond  scheme  otherwise  only  open  to  ethnic  Malays.  By  having  the  power 
to  certify  ASN  applications,  the  Regedor  has  become  the  de  facto  leader  of 
Portuguese  Eurasians  throughout  Malaysia. 

This  essay  describes  the  day  of  the  Chief  Minister’s  visit  as  it  unfolded  in 
the  Portuguese  Settlement  and  reflects  on  what  the  events  tell  us  about  the  vil- 
lage, its  residents,  and  their  place  in  Malaysian  society  at  a landmark  moment 
(the  50th  anniversary  of  Merdeka,  Independence). 

* 


Tuesday,  14  August  2007 

The  day  started  out  like  so  many  others  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement.  Num- 
ber 16  D’Albuquerque  Road  was  quiet  around  8:30,  so  Jerry  (my  husband) 
and  I ambled  over  to  our  favorite  breakfast  place,  Jenny’s  coffee  shop.  To  be 
perfectly  honest,  “coffee  shop”  is  a bit  grand.  Far  from  being  some  kind  of 
Starbucks-by-the-sea,  Jenny’s  is  actually  the  second  in  a row  of  ten  small  food 
stalls  on  a stretch  of  reclaimed  land  overlooking  the  Straits  of  Malacca  [Fig.  1]. 
It’s  the  only  one  of  the  stalls  that  opens  in  the  morning,  giving  it  a morning-af- 
ter-the-night-before  ambience  usually  compounded  by  the  sight  of  one  or  two 
elderly  city  employees  unhurriedly  sweeping  away  the  detritus  of  the  previous 
night’s  revelry.  Jenny  is  Chinese,  but  even  so,  she’s  a Settlement  institution. 
Her  father  ran  the  coffee  shop  before  her,  so  she  has  spent  her  entire  life  in  the 
Portuguese  Settlement.  She  knows  everyone,  everything  that  is  going  on  in 
the  kampong  [village] , and  speaks  Kristang  as  well  as  any  Settlement  resident. 
I’ve  watched  her  two  daughters  grow  up  and  now  we  witness  her  grandson 
take  his  first  unsteady  steps.  “As  usual?”  she  asks  in  our  general  direction  as  she 
simultaneously  wipes  off  one  of  her  half  dozen  tables  and  shoos  away  a mangy 
looking  stray  dog.  Jenny  makes  the  best  coffee  around  and  there  are  just  some 
days  when  her  “half-boiled  eggs  and  toast-bread”  are  comfort  foods  craved  by 
stomachs  otherwise  assaulted  by  multiple  spicy  meals  a day.  After  bringing  our 
breakfast,  she  stands,  hand  on  hip,  and  contemplates  cynically  the  unusual 
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activity  in  the  parking  lot  in  front  of  us:  “the  Chief  Minister  is  coming  today, 
ah.”  “What  for?”  I ask.  “To  plant  flags -lah.”  We  take  a second  look  at  a couple 
of  young  men  carrying  flags,  hammers,  nails,  and  ladders.  It’s  hard  to  imagine 
exactly  how  the  Chief  Minister  could  plant  any  more  flags.  Every  light  pole 
is  already  bedecked  with  a Malaysian  or  Malacca  State  flag;  every  house  has 
multiple  flags  attached  to  makeshift  flag  poles  tied  to  its  fence;  every  car  has  at 
least  one  mini  flagpole  stuck  on  its  roof;  and  you  can  barely  see  the  new  hotel, 
Hotel  Lisbon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  parking  lot,  for  the  flags  adorning  its 
fa£ade.  And  we  are  still  over  two  weeks  away  from  National  Day. 

By  9:30  were  back  at  the  house,  waiting  in  the  front  hall  for  Idriss  bin 
Haji  Shariff,  a Malay  friend  and  accordionist  extraordinaire,  to  pick  us  up. 
Not  that  I was  expecting  anything  to  happen  on  time:  I know  from  years  of 
experience  that  Idriss  is  usually  late  or  sometimes  forgets  to  come  at  all.  But  it 
is  cool  and  quiet  in  the  front  hall,  a rare  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  some  field 
notes.  I had  barely  pulled  out  my  notebook  when  we  were  joined  by  Francis 
Cyparino  de  Costa,  better  known  as  Sub.2  Wiping  his  face,  he  sat  down  as  if 
exhausted,  and  announced:  “I’m  planting  flags.  The  CM  is  coming.”  Sub  is 
not,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  a “morning  person.”  As  a musician,  he 
works  late  hours,  so  the  fact  that  he  was  up,  dressed,  and  carrying  a hammer 
at  9:30  a.m.  highlighted  the  importance  of  the  impending  visit.  As  a recently 
appointed  member  of  the  Regedor’s  Panel  (the  committee  that  runs  the  kam- 
pong),  Sub  was  taking  this  very  seriously.  “What  time  is  he  coming?”  I asked. 
“Two-something,  I think.” 

Since  Sub  is  obviously  in  no  hurry  to  use  his  hammer,  we  start  chit-chat- 
ting about  the  new  children’s  Portuguese  dance  troupe,  Tropa  de  Meninu.  The 
troupe,  organized  by  the  Regedor’s  Panel,  made  its  debut  a few  weeks  ago  at 
the  Settlement’s  most  important  public  event,  the  annual  Festa  San  Pedro. 
Since  this  was  the  first  new  cultural  group  to  emerge  in  many  years,  I was 
eager  to  hear  the  full  story  from  Sub.  He  had  been  talking  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  starting  such  a group  for  years,  but  for  one  reason  or  another  it  never 
happened.  Sub  tells  the  story,  savoring  the  back-stage  gossip  and  intrigues. 
He’s  in  charge  of  training  the  musicians,  though  he  doesn’t  actually  have  any 
musicians  yet.  They  do  have  a lot  of  dancers;  Marina  Danker  is  in  charge  of 
them.  Marina  is  a kindergarten  teacher  who  works  in  the  government  kinder- 
garten school  around  the  corner.  In  her  younger  days  she  was  a dancer  with 
Tropa  de  Malaca,  the  longest  running  of  the  Settlement  troupes.  She  left  the 
group  around  the  time  I first  came  to  the  Settlement  in  1990.  Now  also  on 
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the  Regedor’s  Panel,  Teacher  Marina  has  hired  her  husband  Dominic,  another 
former  Tropa  de  Malaca  dancer,  to  teach  the  new  dancers.  Edgar  Ovaree,  the 
third  member  of  the  sub-committee,  is  the  one  who  is  in  charge  of  the  money. 
This  surprises  me,  because  Uncle  Edgar,  in  his  mid-seventies,  has  no  previous 
experience  as  a musician  or  dancer.  He  has,  however,  already  changed  the 
name  of  the  group  to  Tropa  de  Leza  Maria.  Sub  isn’t  really  sure  why,  perhaps 
to  honor  his  mother  or  grandmother.  Something  like  that. 

I had  more  or  less  given  up  on  Idriss  when  his  old  battered  white  car  pulled 
up  outside  the  front  gate  at  10:30,  late  as  usual.  Sub  followed  us  out  and  we 
stood  chatting  in  the  now  hot  mid-morning  sun.  Idriss  and  Sub  were  catching 
up.  I should  have  known — all  the  musicians  in  Malacca  know  each  other.  It 
turns  out  that  Idriss’s  cousin  Bashir  is  Sub’s  current  bassist.  They  converse  ami- 
cably in  Malay,  extolling  the  life  of  the  freelance  musician.  They  both  agree:  as 
long  as  they  have  enough  to  keep  their  stomachs  full,  life  is  good.  They  don’t 
miss  the  stress  and  headaches  of  full-time  employment.  Neither  wants  to  go 
back  to  their  former  job:  Idriss  as  leader  of  the  Malacca  City  Band,  Sub  as  a 
grass  cutter  for  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  conversation  is  interrupted 
by  a vehicle  pulling  up  to  the  gate,  a dark  blue  SUV  with  the  Malacca  City 
Council  logo  on  its  side.  A smartly  dressed  Malay  man  gets  out  of  the  car  and 
greets  both  Idriss  and  Sub.  “He’s  my  former  boss,”  Idriss  whispers.  “He  was  a 
very  good  boss.  Every  time  he  sees  me,  he  asks  if  I will  come  back  to  the  band.” 
After  asking  exactly  that  question  of  Idriss,  the  government  officer  pulls  out 
his  clipboard  and  goes  off  to  inspect  the  Settlement  ahead  of  the  CM’s  visit. 
He  walks  across  the  road  to  talk  to  the  Regedor  and  a couple  of  other  Panel 
members  who  are  standing  by  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  clinging  to  even  the 
slightest  sliver  of  shade.  Eventually  the  officer  nods,  looks  at  his  watch,  waves 
once  again  at  Idriss,  and  climbs  back  into  his  SUV.  His  driver  reverses  and 
they  leave  the  Settlement. 

Ignoring  the  sweat  running  down  all  our  faces,  and  with  no  shade  in  sight, 
Sub  and  Idriss  start  reminiscing  about  the  old-time  musicians  they  know — 
Uncle  Nat,  Cyril  Sta.  Maria,  Uncle  Roland — discussing  who  has  passed  away, 
who  still  lives  where,  who  migrated  to  Australia.  “Yes,  we  have  many  friends,” 
said  Sub.  “We  musicians  know  how  to  mix  around.”  There  was  a pause  and 
Sub  asked,  “Eh,  did  you  know  Horace  Sta.  Maria  is  here?”  “The  Tres  Amigos 
one?”  asked  Idriss.  “Yes,  I saw  him  yesterday.  Came  back  from  Australia”  [Fig. 
2].  “For  National  Day?”  I asked,  because  I knew  that  the  Tres  Amigos  had 
been  hugely  popular  in  the  1930s  and  had  performed  at  the  first  National 
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Day  celebrations.  I wondered  whether  they  had  been  invited  to  perform  for 
the  half  century  of  nationhood.  “No,  for  some  Boy  Scout  Jamboree-/^/?.” 
The  conversation  moved  on  to  The  Wanderers,  a Malacca  band  active  in  the 
1960s.  Knowing  all  the  other  names  mentioned  so  far,  this  one  took  me  by 
surprise,  more  so  since  it  comprised  Idriss’s  father,  Haji  Shariff,  and  several 
of  his  uncles.  They  played  “oldies,”  American  and  Malay  songs  (mostly  those 
made  famous  by  P.  Ramlee  and  his  wife,  Saloma).  After  so  many  years  of  field- 
work in  Malacca,  how  had  I missed  hearing  about  this  band?  I’ve  spent  hours 
talking  to  old  musicians — including  Haji  Shariff — about  “those  days,”  and 
know  a lot  about  the  history  of  Malacca’s  music  scene,  especially  the  Eurasian 
and  Straits-born  Chinese  bands,  but  a Malay  oldies  band?  That  was  a surprise. 
I thought,  briefly,  about  the  fieldworkers  who  spend  a month  or  two  here  and 
then  go  off  to  write  their  dissertations  and  books.  I was  still  shaking  my  head 
when  Idriss  announced,  “Were  forming  the  New  Wanderers — me,  my  broth- 
ers, and  some  cousins.  Maybe  next  month  we’ll  start  playing.”  “Ah,  reviving 
the  band,  eh?  Good  -lah”  said  Sub.  It  was  time  to  get  into  Idriss’s  car.  “Want  to 
come?”  Idriss  asked  Sub.  “No -lah,  I have  to  plant  flags.  The  CM  is  coming.” 
As  we  drove  off,  Idriss  mumbled  something  about  knowing  Gerard  very 
well.  “Which  Gerard?”  I asked,  confused,  because  there  are  a lot  of  musicians 
called  Gerard  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement.  “The  one  we  were  just  talking 
to.”  “But  that’s  Sub — ah,  Francis.”  “Really?”  Idriss  sounded  surprised.  “Well, 
I know  him  very  well.  He  knows  my  family,  my  cousins.  I know  him,  but  the 
name  I don’t  remember.  He  calls  me  ‘Datuk’  [a  Malay  title],  but  that  doesn’t 
matter.  The  first  thing  is  that  you  recognize  your  friend.  You  show  you’re 
friendly.  Names  we  put  aside.  We  can  sit  together  at  one  table,  eat  together. 
But  the  name?  No  matter!”  We  spent  the  rest  of  the  morning  at  Idriss’s  house, 
about  20  minutes  away,  catching  up  on  all  his  news.  He  had  just  got  back 
from  two  weeks  in  Shanghai,  where  he  played  asli  (traditional  Malay)  music 
in  a big  hotel  as  part  of  a “Visit  Malaysia  Year  2007”  tourist  ministry  promo- 
tion. The  group,  three  musicians  and  a female  singer,  performed  each  evening 
in  the  international  hotel’s  coffee  shop.  The  audience  was  mainly  westerners, 
but  there  were  a lot  of  Arabs  as  well,  he  noticed.  Idriss  was  rather  pleased  with 
himself,  because  in  addition  to  playing  the  accordion,  he  had  persuaded  the 
hotel  carpenter  to  rig  up  a contraption  that  enabled  him  to  play  tambourine 
with  his  left  leg  and  gong  with  a foot  pedal  operated  by  his  right  foot  [Fig. 
3].  He  didn’t  really  enjoy  the  food  though.  Although  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  in  the  hotel  restaurant,  he  stuck  to  vegetarian  food  the  whole  time:  “you 
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can  never  be  sure  the  meat  is  halal  in  China,”  he  said.  Next  month  he’s  off 
to  Argentina,  or  maybe  Stockholm,  for  a similar  gig.  We  talked  more  about 
The  Wanderers  and  its  latest  incarnation.  It  took  quite  some  time  to  get  all 
the  names  and  relationships  of  both  groups’  members  straight.  Haji  Shariff  is 
going  to  be  the  new  group’s  advisor,  and  so  far  they  have  seven  members,  all 
brothers  or  cousins.  The  old  group  made  many  albums,  and  Idriss  hopes  that 
his  brother  Salman,  who  works  as  a music  producer  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  can 
help  them  make  one  of  their  own.  “I  hope  so,  but  it  is  not  easy,”  he  says,  wist- 
fully. As  we  sat  on  the  floor  around  a simple  bamboo  mat,  eating  the  delicious 
Malay  food  Idriss’s  wife  had  prepared  for  us  while  we  were  talking,  I reflected 
on  the  transient  careers  of  musicians  like  Idriss  and  Sub.  They  play  constantly 
and  are  well-known  faces  around  Malacca,  yet  without  recordings  to  their 
names  they  leave  no  physical  trace.  Like  so  many  of  the  other  local  musicians 
I study,  in  years  to  come  they  will  exist  only  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
heard  their  live  performances. 

Idriss  dropped  us  back  at  the  Settlement  around  2:30.  The  place  was  begin- 
ning to  buzz  in  anticipation  of  the  CM’s  visit.  Sub  was  holding  a ladder  while 
someone  else  fixed  yet  more  flags  to  a light  pole.  I looked  around  with  my 
seasoned  field  worker’s  eye  and  calculated  that  there  was  still  plenty  of  time 
for  a nap.  We  were  roused  at  4:00  by  Aunty  ‘Phine’s  loud  voice  announcing 
that  Wendy  (her  granddaughter  and  member  of  the  children’s  dance  group) 
was  about  to  dance  for  the  CM.  I hurried  into  the  front  yard,  video  camera 
at  the  ready,  to  see  Wendy  and  another  equally  diminutive  Settlement  girl  in 
full  Portuguese  costume  walking  in  the  afternoon  heat  to  the  outdoor  stage, 
accompanied  by  Sub,  who  was  also  dressed  to  perform.  The  fact  that  he  wasn’t 
carrying  his  guitar  suggested  that  they  weren’t  actually  intending  to  dance, 
merely  to  be  decorative  and  provide  the  CM  with  a photo  opportunity.  My 
theory  was  reinforced  by  Uncle  Edgar,  who  puffed  along  behind  them  wearing 
a faux-Portuguese  waistcoat  and  a hat  that  didn’t  quite  hide  his  long  gray  pony 
tail.  Turning  around,  I noticed  the  Regedor  and  several  Panel  members  sitting 
at  Mofo’s,  a food  stall  in  the  next-door-neighbor’s  front  yard.  We  went  over  and 
joined  Martin  Carvalho,  a Panel  member  who  also  happens  to  be  on  the  CM’s 
staff.  I figured  if  anyone  knew  when  the  CM  would  arrive,  it  would  be  Martin. 

As  we  sat  down,  Martin  introduced  us  to  an  unfamiliar  Malay  man  sit- 
ting beside  him,  Datuk  Syed  Ahmad.  His  business  card,  which  had  a lot  of 
important-looking  letters  after  his  name,  identified  him  as  “Penulis  Buku  / 
Book  Writer.”  Datuk  Syed  told  us  that  he  was  writing  a book  about  minority 
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communities;  he  didn’t  seem  particularly  interested  when  Martin  told  him  that 
I had  already  written  a book  about  this  particular  minority  community.  Our 
introduction  proved  to  be  merely  a lull  in  their  ongoing  conversation.  Soon 
Martin  was  back  in  full  flow  on  one  of  his  favorite  subjects:  Mt.  Ophir.  He  is 
convinced  not  only  that  Malaccas  Mt.  Ophir  is  the  very  same  mountain  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  Solomon’s  gold,  but  also  that  the  Portuguese 
knew  about  this  when  they  conquered  Malacca  in  1511.  Like  an  enthusiastic 
schoolboy,  he  summoned  up  one  piece  of  “evidence”  after  another:  the  word 
“ophir  is  of  orangasli  [indigenous]  origin;  there  once  was  a gold  mine  in  the 
vicinity;  de  Albuquerque  had  amassed  gold  from  the  mines  and  was  removing 
it  when  his  ship,  the  Flor  de  la  Mar,  sank;  the  wreck — with  all  its  gold — has 
never  been  found;  he  had  personally  met  an  old  Malay  man  who  lived  near  the 
mountain  and  who  showed  him  a family  heirloom,  an  old  Portuguese  soldier’s 
helmet.  Gradually  other  people  joined  our  table  including  Sub,  who  had  given 
up  waiting  with  the  small  girls,  and  Joseph  Sta.  Maria,  Panel  member  and  local 
activist.  As  usual,  Joseph  and  Martin  were  soon  interrupting  each  other  with 
competing  stories  of  Ophir  and  the  Portuguese  connection. 

“Eh,  do  you  know  what  the  words  livro  and  kaneka  mean?”  boomed  a 
loud  voice  from  the  Regedor’s  table  behind  us.  It  was  Georgie  Alcantra,  an- 
other Panel  member  and  Settlement  “heavyweight.”  Now  in  his  late  sixties 
or  early  seventies,  Georgie  has  long  been  a powerful  voice  in  the  Portuguese 
Settlement.  Although  he  seems  to  be  mellowing  out  these  days,  there  was  a 
time  when  he  intimidated  one  half  of  the  kampong  and  employed  the  other 
half.  He  used  to  run  the  Restoran  de  Lisbon  inside  the  Portuguese  Square, 
where  his  “boys”  would  lay  in  wait  by  the  entrance  and  “escort”  unwary  tour- 
ists to  his  restaurant.  Georgie  repeated  the  question  to  Martin  and  Joseph. 
Taking  their  silence  for  ignorance,  he  continued,  “Eh,  you  two  don’t  know 
anything  about  Kristang.”  Then  he  turned  his  attention  to  Datuk  Syed  and 
me.  “Have  you  got  my  book?”  he  demanded.  “How  many  Portuguese  words 
do  you  think  are  in  Malay?  They’re  all  in  my  book.”  I admitted  that  I didn’t 
have  a copy  of  his  book.  “Well,  you  can’t  have  it  now.  I’ve  had  it  reprinted  five 
times,  2000  copies  each  time,  and  there  are  no  more  left.”  “Hey,  Georgie,  are 
alamak  and  aiyo  Kristang  words?”  Joseph  asks,  hoping  for  a reaction.  “Joan 
Marbeck  says  in  the  newspaper  that  they’re  Kristang  words,  but  that’s  ridic- 
ulous-/^/?,” he  continues.  After  a lot  of  shouting  by  everyone  within  earshot 
of  the  question,  there’s  general  agreement  around  the  table  that  the  two  most 
commonly  used  Malay  expressions  of  surprise/frustration  are  not  Kristang 
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at  all.  Maybe  alamak  is  a literal  Malay  translation  of  “Mai  de  Deus,”  Martin 
suggests. 

A lengthy,  spirited,  conversation  about  vocabulary  follows,  touching  par- 
ticularly on  the  word  “Kristang”  and  Joan  Marbeck’s  recent  use  of  it.  Joseph 
feels  very  strongly  about  this  and,  being  a former  politician,  starts  orating, 
occasionally  thumping  the  table  to  emphasize  a point.  “The  word  ‘Kristang’ 
literally  means  ‘Christian.’  It’s  used  in  reference  to  our  religion  and  our  lan- 
guage, though  our  language  is  really  a Portuguese  patois.  But  as  for  the  people 
of  the  community,  we  are  known  as  Malaysian  Portuguese  or  ‘Kaum  Portugis’ 
in  Malay.  We  are  not  called  [thump]  ‘Kaum  Kristang.’  That’s  ridiculous;  it 
would  literally  mean  ‘Christian  community,’  and  that  could  be  applied  to 
anyone  who  is  a Christian,  whatever  their  race.3  That’s  a big  [thump]  mistake. 
Even  the  government  recognizes  this  and  calls  us  ‘Kaum  Portugis.’”  When 
Joseph  suggests  that  Joan  calls  herself  “Kristang”  to  avoid  using  the  word 
Portuguese , he  is  giving  voice  to  a long-standing  tension  between  Settlement 
residents  and  upper-class  Eurasians.  Another  voice  behind  me  adds,  “Yeah, 
they  call  themselves  ‘Eurasian,’  but  they  still  want  to  buy  Amanah  Saham,” 
referring  to  the  government  savings  bond  scheme  only  open  to  Malays  and 
one  or  two  specially  designated  minorities  like  the  Portuguese.  Of  course,  now 
that  she  is  a certified  “Amazing  Malaysian”  and  dubbed  “the  Kristang  Poet  of 
Malacca”  (both  thanks  to  a cell  phone  company’s  scheme  to  promote  “heri- 
tage” within  the  nation),  Joan  has  become  the  public  face  of  the  “Kristang” 
people,  whether  Settlement  residents  like  it  or  not.  Many  residents  simply 
choose  to  ignore  her,  but  Joseph  feels  personally  compelled  to  publicly  correct 
every  piece  of  misinformation  attributed  to  her:  “She  says  there  are  200,000 
Kristang  in  Malacca!  That’s  impossible;  there  aren’t  more  than  1,200  in  the 
kampong.  Two  thousand  in  all  Malacca,  maybe.”  I start  to  worry  about  his 
blood  pressure. 

By  now  it’s  5:30.  “Eh,  Martin,  when’s  the  CM  coming?”  someone  shouts 
from  the  street.  Martin  pulls  out  his  hand  phone  again  and  calls  Chok,  the 
state  assemblyman,  trying  to  find  out  anything  about  the  CM’s  progress.  “He’s 
on  the  way,”  Martin  shouts  back.  Sub  says  he  can’t  wait  any  longer.  “I’ve  got  to 
go  to  work.”  He  has  a function  at  the  Equatorial  Hotel  tonight.  Chances  are, 
he  says,  the  CM  will  be  there  for  dinner,  so  I’ll  see  him  anyway.  “I  know  all  the 
Datuks,”  he  boasts.  “They  like  my  singing,  so  they  all  carry  their  hand  [wave] 
when  I walk  by.  They  all  know  me.”  He  left  to  bathe  and  change.  Datuk  Syed 
also  looked  at  his  watch  and  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a quick  getaway.  I 
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wondered  what  he  would  take  away  from  the  afternoon’s  conversation  for  his 
book.  After  some  more  phone  calls,  Martin  sheepishly  admits  that  “He’s  on 
the  way”  is  code  used  by  the  CM’s  staff  when  he’s  running  late,  which  is  most 
of  the  time.  By  5:45  Martin  has  established  that  the  CM  is  at  the  Equatorial, 
meeting  with  some  unspecified  union  members.  Who  knows  how  long  that 
will  take?  We  went  back  to  bathe,  having  already  canceled  our  regular  Tues- 
day night  tandoori  date  with  Victor  Yeo,  a Peranakan  (Straits-born  Chinese) 
bandleader  with  whom  I have  been  working.  We’re  still  hoping  to  meet  up 
with  him  later  at  the  Peranakan  club  house,  for  their  regular  Tuesday-night 
old-folks’  sing- along. 

At  6: 1 5,  bathed  and  ready  to  head  out  for  “choir  practice,”  I notice  a crowd 
starting  to  form  by  the  entrance  to  the  Portuguese  Settlement.  Standing  under 
the  arch,  with  the  face  of  the  Prime  Minister  looking  benignly  down  at  them, 
are  Uncle  Edgar  in  blue  jeans  and  sequined  waistcoat;  Teacher  Marina,  with 
three  or  four  small  children  in  tow;  Wendy  and  her  friend,  still  in  their  dance 
costumes,  drooping  a little  as  they  listlessly  wave  flags  that  are  as  big  as  them- 
selves; Georgie,  Martin,  Joseph,  and  the  Regedor,  summoning  people:  “Come 
on,  come  on.  He’s  coming!”  I look  up  the  long  connector  to  the  main  road. 
There’s  nothing  to  be  seen,  just  the  normal  evening  traffic  flowing  in  and  out  of 
the  Settlement.  Suddenly  three  police  motorbikes  turn  the  corner,  lights  flash- 
ing, and  the  sound  of  Malaysian  patriotic  music  wafts  down  the  road  towards 
us.  The  motorbikes  precede  the  dark  blue  SUV  we  saw  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
one  with  the  City  Council’s  logo  on  its  side.  Next  comes  a flag-bedecked  white 
SUV  with  two  large  megaphones  attached  to  its  roof,  from  which  the  patriotic 
music  is  now  blaring.  “Mer-de-ka,  Mer-de-ka,  Mer — De — Ka”  sounds  more 
like  an  advertising  jingle  than  the  famous  call  for  freedom  and  the  signature 
tune  for  this  year’s  National  Day  celebration.  As  the  white  SUV  pauses  in  front 
of  the  arch,  we  finally  see  what’s  behind  it:  a red,  open-top,  London  Transport 
double-decker  bus.  A huge  Malaysian  flag  is  being  waved  from  the  top  deck. 
Behind  the  first  bus  is  another  double-decker  bus,  this  one  with  an  enclosed 
top  [Figure  4].  It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  both  buses  have  London  Transport 
logos  displayed  prominently  on  their  sides  when  we  are  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  independence  from  Great  Britain.  No  one  else  seems  to  notice. 
Both  buses  stop  and  a large  group  of  government  officials,  politicians,  women 
in  Malay  dress  with  headscarves,  photographers,  and  cameramen  emerge.  The 
Chief  Minister  is  not  among  them.  In  fact,  the  only  person  I recognize  in  the 
entire  entourage  is  Idriss’s  former  boss,  the  City  Council  officer. 
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As  the  two  buses  make  a complex  ballet  of  turning  around  in  the  narrow 
street,  there  seems  to  be  some  discussion  going  on  between  the  visitors,  the 
Regedor,  and  Martin  over  what  to  do  next.  The  girls  wave  their  flags  hopefully. 
Finally,  Wendy  presents  her  flag  to  a young  Malaysian-Chinese  man,  who 
appears  to  be  standing  in  for  the  CM  [Fig.  5].  “Who  is  he?”  I ask  a resident 
standing  beside  me.  “Don’t  know  -lah”  Whoever  he  is,  he  sticks  the  flag  uncer- 
emoniously into  the  ground  next  to  the  open  drain.  The  party  continues  walk- 
ing into  the  Settlement.  Every  few  feet  flags  are  handed  to  the  girls,  who  hand 
them  to  the  CM-substitute,  who  sticks  them  into  the  ground.  When  they 
get  to  Number  16,  the  last  house  in  the  row,  they  pause  to  shake  hands  with 
Noel  Felix,  Gerard  de  Costa,  and  other  members  ofTropa  de  Malaca,  who 
are  standing  outside  the  gate  in  full  costume.  This  looks  like  a staged  photo 
opportunity,  but  in  truth  it’s  accidental.  The  members  ofTropa  de  Malaca  are 
gathering  in  front  of  Gerard’s  house  to  leave  for  a performance  at  a local  hotel. 
However,  the  image  of  Gerard  and  Noel  standing  in  front  of  a Malaysian  flag, 
dressed  smartly  in  their  Portuguese  costumes,  certainly  looks  patriotic,  and 
does  not  escape  the  photographers  [Fig.  6].  The  procession  continues  to  the 
inner  arch  by  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  and  the  CM-substitute  plants  one  last  flag. 
As  he  is  applauded  by  the  girls  and  Uncle  Edgar,  a Malay  woman  in  a red  baju 
kurung  (long  dress)  and  headscarf  hands  a gaudy  paper  bag  with  a gift  of  some 
sort  to  another  member  of  the  entourage,  who  presents  it  to  the  Regedor.  The 
gift-giving  is  followed  by  much  handshaking  and  the  return  of  the  entourage 
to  the  London  buses,  which,  having  turned  around,  were  now  idling  by  the 
entrance  arch.  The  whole  event  took  less  than  1 5 minutes  from  start  to  finish 
and  there  was  no  Chief  Minister  in  sight. 


REFLECTIONS 

Although  this  single  “day  in  the  life”  of  the  Portuguese  Settlement  is  infinitely 
rich  in  ethnographic  detail,  I would  like  to  reflect  on  the  three  aspects  I high- 
lighted at  the  outset:  the  village,  its  residents,  and  their  place  in  Malaysian 
society  as  the  nation  turns  50. 

The  Village 

The  Portuguese  Settlement  itself  is  a study  in  contradictions.  Placed  in  1990 
under  the  protection  of  the  Malacca  Preservation  and  Conservation  of  Histori- 
cal and  Cultural  Heritage  Enactment  of  1988,  it  is  simultaneously  a historical 
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monument  and  a modern-day  living  space.  On  the  one  hand,  the  historical 
monument  is  an  officially  promoted  tourist  site.  The  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments have  respectively  built  the  Portuguese  Square  (1985)  and  Hotel  Lisbon 
(2007)  in  an  attempt  to  make  the  Settlement  look  more  “Portuguese”  and 
thus  increase  its  appeal  to  tourists  [Figs.  7 and  8] . The  hotel,  parking  lot,  and 
row  of  “temporary”  food  stalls  (including  Jenny’s  coffee  shop,  Fig.  1)  stand  on 
land  reclaimed  by  the  government  since  200 1 . The  food  stalls  attract  hundreds 
of  people — locals,  Singaporeans,  and  foreign  tourists — who  come  out  to  eat, 
especially  on  weekends  and  public  holidays.  Although  the  food  stalls  are  run 
and  staffed  by  Settlement  residents,  the  hotel  (a  project  promoted  heavily  by 
the  CM),  is  managed  by  outsiders  and  employs  Malays  with  a few  token  Settle- 
ment workers.  Food  stalls  built  into  the  hotel’s  ground  floor  were  supposed  to 
replace  the  ten  “temporary”  stalls,  but  the  contractor  built  eighteen  extra-small 
units  in  the  same  amount  of  space.  The  rents  are  too  high,  the  units  too  small, 
and  the  management’s  strict  rules  (halal  food  and  no  alcohol)  make  it  undesir- 
able for  Settlement  food  stall  owners  to  move  across  the  parking  lot.4 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modern-day  living  space  is  also  a regular  neighbor- 
hood: women  gossip  while  they  buy  vegetables,  fish,  and  meat  each  morning 
from  a trader  who  sets  up  a rickety  table  in  an  empty  front  yard;  children  play 
in  the  parking  lot  and  on  the  outdoor  stage  when  they  get  back  from  school; 
old  folks  pray  to  statues  of  St.  Peter  or  the  Virgin  Mary  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Many  families  have  rebuilt  their  homes  over  the  past  decade,  often  with  mon- 
ey made  from  Amanah  Saham  investments.  Many  of  the  uniformly  quaint 
wooden,  termite-ridden  houses  built  in  British  times  have  now  been  replaced 
by  new  concrete  structures  that,  in  one  or  two  cases,  are  of  super-sized  propor- 
tions. Some  women  who  live  in  older  houses  have  set  up  makeshift  food  stalls 
in  their  front  yards  that  are  patronized  by  friends  and  neighbors.  Even  the 
Regedor’s  wife  currently  has  such  a stall,  a lean-to  structure  hidden  on  a side 
street,  behind  the  kindergarten  school. 

The  two  worlds  co-exist  uneasily  at  the  best  of  times.  Residents  can  never 
| forget  that  their  living  space  is  also  a tourist  site,  because  there  are  visual  re- 
! minders  everywhere.  Apart  from  the  two  arches  (one  at  the  entrance  to  the 
| Settlement,  the  other  inside,  leading  to  the  Portuguese  Square,  Figs.  4 and 
Fig.  9),  the  public  space  is  dotted  with  back-lit  billboards  decorated  with  larg- 
er-than-life images  of  Joe  Lazaroo  (leader  of  Rancho  Folclorico  San  Pedro) 
strumming  his  guitar,  Noel  Felix  (leader  of  Tropa  de  Malaca)  singing  into  a 
I microphone,  and  their  swirling  dancers  [Figs.  4,  7,  and  10].  Visitors  are  left  in 
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no  doubt  that  Portuguese  folk  music  and  dance  is  the  primary  emblem  of  the 
community.  The  crosspieces  of  both  arches  are  changed  seasonally.  The  im- 
ages of  decorated  boats  that  had  welcomed  visitors  to  the  Festa  San  Pedro  (the 
feast  of  St.  Peter,  patron  saint  of  fishermen  and  of  the  Settlement)  in  late  June 
had  just  been  replaced  with  patriotic  images  celebrating  Independence — the 
current  and  former  prime  ministers,  the  flag,  and  key  national  monuments 
(the  Petronas  Building  and  the  KL  Tower  in  Kuala  Lumpur) — sandwiched, 
of  course,  by  advertisements  for  Tiger  and  Carlsburg  beers,  sponsors  of  all  the 
Settlement  billboards. 

The  People 

With  the  exception  of  a few  non-Portuguese  Eurasian  spouses  and  their  mixed- 
race  children,  the  Settlement  is  a relatively  homogeneous  ethnic  enclave.  That 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  divisions  within  the  community.  There 
are  significant  differences  in  levels  of  education  and  socio-economic  status. 
There  are  also  profound  class  divisions  between  residents  who  are,  or  are  chil- 
dren of,  fishermen  and  thus  consider  themselves  “true”  Settlement  residents, 
and  those  who  are  considered  upper-class  outsiders.  This  division  has  a long 
history  that  dates  back  to  British  times.  The  Upper  Tens,  as  the  upper  class  were 
nicknamed,  identified  closely  with  the  British  and  had  much  in  common  with 
colonial  elites  elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire.  Many  of  the  wealthier  families 
left  Malacca  after  independence,  a few  for  England,  but  the  majority  for  Perth, 
Australia,  or  Singapore.  Other  middle-class  families  stayed  on  in  Malacca,  but 
moved  out  to  newer  suburbs;  a few  even  moved  into  the  Portuguese  Settlement. 

Of  the  characters  we  have  met  so  far,  Sub  best  epitomizes  the  true  Settle- 
ment resident,  even  though  he  no  longer  lives  in  the  Settlement  himself.  Like 
many  others  who  have  moved  out  of  impossibly  crowded  extended  family  situ- 
ations, Sub  rents  an  apartment  nearby  for  his  nuclear  family  but  spends  much 
of  his  spare  time  hanging  out  with  friends  and  relatives  in  the  Settlement.  He 
is  the  son  of  a fisherman  and,  though  he  worked  for  a while  as  a grass  cutter 
for  the  Public  Works  Department,  he  prefers  the  precarious  life  of  a freelance 
musician.  He  never  manages  to  get  ahead  financially,  has  never  had  any  spare 
cash  to  invest  in  Amanah  Saham,  and,  typical  of  his  generation,  cannot  read  or 
write.  He  is,  nevertheless,  an  extremely  effective  networker  with  a tremendous 
memory  for  song  texts,  an  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  his  community,  and  an 
informed  opinion  on  just  about  everything.  In  this  last  regard,  he  is  unusual 
among  Settlement  residents.  The  majority  go  about  their  everyday  lives,  not 
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necessarily  quietly,  but  steadfastly  doing  their  best  to  stay  out  of  community 
politics.  Gossip  spreads  fast,  opinions  even  faster,  but  few  residents  will  make 
the  effort  to  turn  out  and  cheer  the  CM  when  he  comes  to  plant  flags  in  their 
kampong.  In  fact,  when  there  is  a breach  of  the  status  quo — as  there  was  just 
two  weeks  before  the  CM’s  visit — it  is  often  precipitated  by  vocal  “activists” 
from  outside  the  Settlement.  In  that  particular  case,  a small  group  of  non- 
Settlement  Portuguese-Eurasians  orchestrated  a campaign  for  a new  Regedor. 
While  their  public  “election”  made  the  inside  pages  of  national  newspapers,  it 
did  not  result  in  any  immediate  change  within  the  kampong. 

This  leads  us  to  a category  of  people  we  might  call  “partial  outsiders”:  Ma- 
lacca Portuguese-Eurasians  who  do  not  live  in  the  Settlement  and  may  (or  may 
not)  have  upper-class  antecedents,  but  who  are  deeply  concerned  with  its  sur- 
vival. Some,  like  the  activists  mentioned  above,  try  to  force  radical  change  on 
the  community.  These  “outside-insiders”  are  usually  unsuccessful  and  attract 
only  disaffected  Settlement  residents;  the  majority  simply  ignores  them.  Others, 
like  Joseph  Sta.  Maria  and  Martin  Carvalho,  have  concluded  that  the  best  way 
to  effect  lasting  change  on  the  community  is  from  within  and  so  have  made 
conscious  efforts  to  become  “inside-outsiders.”  Joseph  is  the  youngest  brother 
of  the  late  Bernard  Sta.  Maria,  the  only  Portuguese-Eurasian  ever  elected  to  the 
Malacca  State  Assembly.  For  many  years  Joseph  tried  to  follow  in  his  brothers 
footsteps,  but  eventually  gave  up  politics  and  joined  the  Regedor s Panel.  Martin 
Carvalho,  a journalist,  is  currently  on  the  CM  s staff.5  His  father,  Andrew,  came 
from  an  Upper  Tens  family  and  was  an  original  member  of  Horace  Sta.  Marias 
Tres  Amigos  and  later  a clerk  with  the  education  department.  Both  Joseph  and 
Martin  are  passionate  advocates  for  the  community,  have  an  avid  interest  in 
local  history,  and  bring  an  intellectual  and  politically  savvy  dimension  to  the 
Panel.  Though  they  are  not  completely  accepted  by  all  Settlement  residents, 
there  is  a general  recognition  that  their  hearts  are  in  the  right  place. 

As  should  be  becoming  clear,  the  Portuguese  Settlement  is  full  of  strong- 
minded  individuals  who  are  proud  of  their  Portuguese  heritage  but  who  spend 
so  much  time  arguing  among  themselves  about  the  details  that  they  have  a 
hard  time  unifying  around  larger  issues.  This  lack  of  unity  allows  a third  type 
of  outsider  the  opportunity  to  claim  authority  to  represent  and  preserve  their 
“culture”  and  “traditions.”  Joan  Marbeck,  the  subject  of  the  heated  discussion 
at  Mofo’s,  is  a good  example  of  such  an  outsider  to  the  community.  A retired 
Malacca  school  teacher  from  an  Upper  Tens  family,  Marbeck  now  resides  in 
Seremban,  a city  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Negri  Sembilan.  Being  better  edu- 
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cated,  more  articulate,  and  better  connected  to  the  Portuguese  world  outside 
Malaysia  than  Settlement  residents  (or  even  Joseph  and  Martin),  Joan  has  used 
her  cultural  capital  to  create  a unique  niche  for  herself.  She  has  published  two 
books  on  the  heritage  and  language  of  the  community,  both  with  financial 
support  from  the  Gulbenkian  Foundation  in  Lisbon  and  moral  support  from 
international  scholars  who  have  not  worked  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement. 
This  kind  of  visibility  led  to  her  being  selected  by  the  Malaysian  cell  phone 
company  DiGi  as  one  of  its  five  “Amazing  Malaysians”  of  2007.  Since  2005, 
this  company  has  given  financial  and  logistical  support  to  individuals  deemed 
able  to  “help  create  awareness  of  their  own  heritage  and  the  significance  of 
preserving  these  traditions.”  While  her  work  is  interesting  in  its  own  right 
and  presents  a distinctly  different  middle-class  voice,  the  problem  lies  in  its 
interface  with  the  Portuguese  Settlement  community.  Many  residents  distrust 
her  motives;  some  argue  that  her  use  of  the  term  “Kristang”  erases  their  Portu- 
guese identity  and  reinforces  the  old  Upper  Tens  aversion  to  being  associated 
with  the  “poor  Portuguese.”  Joan  herself  has  publicly  referred  to  this  tension: 
“some  challenged  me  to  appear  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement  and  would  have 
thrown  tomatoes  at  me  because  I,  so  to  speak,  was  giving  a wrong  impression 
of  the  Kristang  Language”  {New  Straits  Times  16  May  2007). 

Their  Place  in  Malaysian  Society  as  the  Nation  Turns  50 

If  my  reflections  on  the  first  two  aspects  highlight  some  of  the  internal  stresses 
and  strains  of  the  community,  this  third  aspect  presents  a quite  different  pic- 
ture. The  day  of  the  Chief  Minister’s  visit  shows  us  a minority  community 
expressing  its  identity  by  plastering  itself  with  flags — Malaysian  flags,  not  Por- 
tuguese flags.  The  leaders  of  the  village  turn  out  to  greet  the  Chief  Minister, 
a representative  of  the  Islamic  Malay  majority,  who  appears  on  the  surface, 
at  least,  to  be  sympathetic  to  their  issues.  The  ordinary  residents  are  less  con- 
vinced of  this.  Although  they  love  their  country  and  their  flag,  the  government 
is  the  government;  it  always  wants  something  from  the  people.  Apart  from  the 
Panel  and  its  hardcore  supporters,  only  the  young,  the  curious,  the  deranged, 
and  the  resident  fieldworkers  turn  out  to  greet  the  CM  when  he  doesn’t  arrive. 
Everyone  else  decorates  their  bicycles,  cars,  and  fences,  but  otherwise  goes 
about  their  normal  everyday  business  unperturbed  by  all  the  fuss. 

We  see  a community  that  has  been  stereotyped  by  image  makers.  The  dance 
costumes  have  become  the  primary  visual  symbol  of  the  Portuguese  Settlement’s 
ethnic  distinctiveness  and  “heritage.”  Yet  these  costumes  are  not  “traditional 
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dress”  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  They  are  copies  of  twentieth-century 
Portuguese  rancho  folclorico  costumes  that  have  no  tangible  connection  to  the 
Settlement  community’s  sixteenth-century  Portuguese  ancestors.  Even  so,  they 
have  become  so  symbolic  of  the  community  that  even  the  CM  wants  to  be  pho- 
tographed in  their  presence  as  proof  of  his  ethnic  inclusivity.  Music,  too,  is  part 
of  this  ethnic  distinctiveness,  but  we  see  clearly  that,  for  the  musicians  them- 
selves, “Portuguese  music”  is  only  one  part  of  their  musical  personae.  Sub  and 
the  other  musicians  of  the  community  play  “Portuguese  music”  for  tourists  and 
anyone  else  who  hires  them.  But  they  also  play  other  music — American  “golden 
oldies”  and  Malay  standards — at  weddings,  at  clubs  and  eating  places,  and  at 
private  functions.  Musicians  are  more  widely  known  than  other  people  in  the 
community  because  their  jobs  regularly  put  them  in  the  path  of  power  brokers 
in  the  political  and  business  worlds.  They,  more  than  most  Settlement  residents, 
“know  how  to  mix  around.  ” They  play  with  musicians  of  other  races,  hang  out 
together,  and  form  longstanding  friendships  based  on  affinity  for  music,  rather 
than  on  race,  religion,  or  other  such  dividers.  Idriss’s  casual  observation  that  “we 
can  sit  together  at  one  table,  eat  together”  is  particularly  poignant  in  light  of  a 
long  story  that  another  musician,  Gerard  de  Costa,  told  me  about  an  interaction 
with  a Malay  friend  at  his  working  place.  Reflecting  a common  fear  village  Ma- 
lays have  of  Portuguese-Eurasians,  the  Malay  boy’s  mother  warned  her  son  not 
to  eat  or  drink  with  Gerard:  “you  be  careful  when  you  join  a Christian  boy — he 
might  give  you  Holy  Water  to  drink!” 

Even  after  fifty  years  of  nationhood,  all  Malaysians  are  defined  by  a pri- 
mary ethnic/ racial  identity:  one  is  Malay,  Chinese,  Indian,  Eurasian,  or  some- 
thing else.  Furthermore,  ethnicity/ race  is  confused  and  conflated  in  complex 
ways  with  religion.  Although  Malaysia  is  a multi-racial  nation,  there  is  an  as- 
sumption that  one’s  race  determines  one’s  religion:  in  this  generalized  view,  all 
Malays  are  Muslim;  Chinese  are  Buddhist/Daoist  (or  Christian);  Indians  are 
Hindu  (or  Christian);  and  Eurasians  are  Christian  (generally  Catholic).  This 
kind  of  essentialism,  of  course,  hides  myriad  complexities,  but  is  understood 
in  Malaysia  as  a powerful  rule  of  thumb.  For  most  adults,  at  least,  there  is  no 
Mala ysian  identity.6  As  one  Straits-born  Chinese  friend,  who  gave  us  a ride 
home  after  “choir  practice”  on  the  night  of  the  CM’s  visit  sadly  observed,  “Af- 
ter fifty  years  we’re  all  still  hyphenated.  It’s  a pity,  but  there  are  no  unhyphen- 
ated Malaysians.”  Minorities  like  the  Portuguese-Eurasians  still  tread  a fine 
line  between  expressing  themselves  as  a unique,  vibrant  part  of  the  Malaysian 
mosaic  and  striving  not  to  be  marginalized  as  unpatriotic.  And  yet  there  are 
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certain  things  that  unite  everyone.  To  be  Malaysian  is  to  love  the  flag,  regard- 
less of  what  one  feels  about  “the  management.”  Another  retired  Straits-born 
Chinese  friend,  speaking  at  a Merdeka  dinner  a few  nights  earlier,  said  “It’s  not 
that  I love  the  government,  I love  my  flag.”  Whether  the  CM  arrived  or  not 
was  ultimately  unimportant;  it  was  the  act  of  planting  flags  that  connected  the 
people  of  the  Portuguese  Settlement  to  the  nation  on  its  50th  birthday. 


Notes 

1 I have  conducted  fieldwork  in  the  Portuguese  Settlement  regularly  since  1990.  This 
research  has  resulted  in  a PhD  dissertation  (1993),  a book  (D Albuquerque’s  Children:  Performing 
Tradition  in  Malaysia's  Portuguese  Settlement , U of  Chicago  P,  2000),  and  many  articles.  I have 
returned  to  the  Settlement  almost  every  year  since  1990  and  have  been  lucky  enough  to  witness 
and  document  the  process  of  change  over  time.  I have  now  worked  in  this  single  village  for  two 
decades,  long  enough  to  see  an  entire  generation  grow  up  in  a rapidly  changing  world. 

2 The  source  of  this  nickname  is  clouded  in  mystery  and  there  are  many  theories.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Francis  de  Costa  is  universally  known  as  Sub  or  perhaps  Sap.  Since  he  never  writes  his 
name,  there  is  no  “correct”  spelling  but  the  sound  is  halfway  between  Sub  and  Sap. 

3 This  same  argument  is  now  being  applied  to  “Kristang”  as  the  name  for  the  local  language. 
Whereas  most  Settlement  people  have  traditionally  called  their  language  “Kristang,”  a signifi- 
cantly vocal  number  are  now  rejecting  the  word  in  the  wake  of  Marbeck’s  appropriation  of  it. 
The  problem  is  there  is  no  good  alternative.  Their  language  is  clearly  not  “Portugues”  or  even 
“Portugues  antigu”  [old  Portuguese],  it  is  a patios  in  its  own  right. 

1 In  December  2008  a new  Medan  Selera  (Malay:  food  court)  was  opened  behind  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  row  of  temporary  food  stalls.  This  area,  nicknamed  “Coconut  Island”  by 
Settlement  residents  because  of  the  coconut  trees  planted  by  the  developer,  had  originally  been 
intended  as  a soccer  field  for  the  Settlement,  but  the  ground  was  too  hard  and  uneven  for  the 
purpose.  The  field  has  been  bricked  over  into  a patio  and  the  attractive  row  of  stalls,  designed 
(once  again)  to  look  “Portuguese,”  now  face  the  Straits  of  Malacca  instead  of  the  parking  lot  and 
Hotel  Lisbon.  All  ten  businesses  in  the  temporary  stalls,  including  Jenny’s  coffee  shop,  moved 
to  the  new  location. 

5 Martin  has  since  resigned  from  the  CM’s  staff  and  gone  back  to  being  a journalist.  He 
is  now  Malacca  bureau  chief  for  The  Star,  one  of  Malaysia’s  two  nationally  circulated  English- 
language  newspapers. 

6 A new  government  initiative  called  IMalaysia  is  attempting  to  solve  this  problem.  The 
1 Malaysia  policy  is  closely  linked  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Najib  Tun  Razak,  who  succeeded 
Abdullah  Ahmad  Badawi  in  April  2009. 
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Figure  1 . Jenny's  coffee  shop,  second  from  the  right  under  the 
sign  "Selamat  Datang  ke  Medan  Selera" 

("Welcome  to  the  Food  Court"). 


Figure  2.  From  left  to  right:  Francis  ("Sub")  de  Costa,  Horace  Sta. 
Maria,  and  the  author.  Sub  is  holding  a Tres  Amigos  compact 
disc  that  Horace  had  just  autographed. 


Figure  3.  Idriss  bin  Haji  Shariff  and  his  Malay  ensemble 
performing  at  a Shanghai  hotel.  Idriss  is  at  the  far  right, 
playing  accordion. 


Figure  4.  Two  London  Transport  buses  approaching  the  Settle- 
ment and  turning  around  in  front  of  the  entrance  arch.  The 
columns  of  the  arch  are  permanently  decorated  with  images  of 
Portuguese  musicians  and  dancers.  The  crosspiece,  changed 
seasonally,  displays  images  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  Kuala  Lum- 
pur skyscrapers.  The  slogan  reads:  "The  people  are  resolutely 
united:  50  years  of  Independence." 


Figure  5.  Wendy  de  Costa  (left)  and  friend  waiting  to  present 
flags  to  the  CM's  representative  as  Edgar  stands  behind  them. 


Figure  6.  Gerard  de  Costa  (left)  and  Noel  Felix  (right)  standing  in 
front  of  No.  16  Jalan  D'Albuquerque.  No.  14,  Mofo's,  is  visible  in 
the  background. 


Figure  7.  Entrance  to  the  Portuguese  Square  (built  in  1985). 
Notice  the  Tiger  Beer  advertising  billboards,  with  images  of 
Portuguese  musicians  and  dancers  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
background  are  images  of  the  Santiago  Gate  (the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  the  old  Portuguese  fortress)  and  boats  decorated  for 
Festa  San  Pedro. 


Figure  8.  Facade  of  the  Flotel  Lisbon  (completed  in  2007).  The 
flags  on  the  left  decorate  the  Canossian  convent  school  fence. 


Figure  9.  A second  arch  marks  the  entrance  to  the  parking  lot  in 
front  of  the  Portuguese  Square.  The  crosspiece  displays  images 
celebrating  50  years  of  Independence. 


Figure.  10.  A billboard  displaying  images  of  Noel  Felix,  Joe  Laza- 
roo  (with  guitar)  in  the  foreground  and  the  Santiago  Gate  and  a 
decorated  boat  in  the  background. 
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